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PREFACE. 


The  Translator  of  this  work  makes  the  following  extract 
from  the  Author's  preface  to  the  German  edition. 

"  Believing  that  a  Guide  to  History  can  answer  its  object 
only  when  it  awakens  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  stimulates 
his  desire  for  information,  and  exeites  his  zeal  for  inquiry, 
I  have  everywhere  arrayed  the  historical  material  in  a  narra- 
tive form,  and  have  endeavored  to  give  elearness,  consistency, 
and  animation  to  that  form.  My  effort  has  been  so  to  bring 
together  the  events  of  the  world's  history  in  their  more 
prominent  aspects  and  decisive  moments,  that  the  reader  may 
obtain  a  clear  idea  of  them ;  that  the  important  facts  may  be 
exhibited  together  with  thek  causes  and  consequences,  and 
thus  be  more  strongly  impressed  upon  the  imagination,  and 
consequently  upon  the  memory ;  and  that  the  course  of  the 
narrative  may  not  be  disturbed  or  broken  by  interpolations 
or  remarks  which  might  require  a  further  explanation.  Instead 
of  following  the  usual  course  of  compendiums,  textbooks,  and 
outlines,  by  heaping  up  a  mass  of  materials  in  the  smallest 
possible  space,  and  thus  forming  a  kind  of  skeleton  register 
of  the  events  of  history,  I  have  rather  endeavored  to  limit 
my  materials,  giving  place  only  to  the  most  important  and 
influential,  and  arranging  these  in  historical  succession.  .  . 
.  .  Mere  historical  events,  with  names  and  dates,  are  not 
easily  retained  by  the  memory,  and  do  not  possess  any  in- 
structive or  educative  power.  It  is  only  when  the  historical 
fact  is  presented  in    combination  with  other   objects,  so  that 
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Che  imagination  and  thinking  faculty  are  both  employed  upon 
it,  that  it  permanently  impresses  itself  upon  the  mind  of 
youth." 

The  Translator  justly  adds,  that  "  the  book  is  written 
throughout  in  the  spirit  of  orthodox  Protestantism,  and  is 
entirely  untinctured  with  the  neology  and  infidelity  at  tliis 
time  so  prevalent  in  Germany." 

Believing  that  the  method  here  explained  is  the  right  one, 
and  that  the  scheme  is,  in  the  main,  carried  out  with  fidelity 
and  spirit,  I  have  subjected  the  worlt  to  a  thorough  revision, 
in  the  hope  of  making  it  stiU  more  suitable  for  use  as  a 
textbook  of  instruction  in  American  colleges  and  schools. 
Errors  of  the  press  and  the  pen  had  been  multiplied  by  the 
ti-anslation  and  republication  of  the  book  in  England ;  and 
the  translation  itself,  though  generally  correct  and  elegant, 
was  sometimes  obscure  and  inadequate.  Accuracy  being  an 
essential  qualification  of  a  school-book,  every  paragraph  in 
these  Outluies  has  been  laboriously  examined,  and  almost 
every  name  and  date  tested  by  reference  to  trustworthy 
sources  of  information.  It  would  be  rash  to  assert  that  it  ia 
now  free  from  blemish ;  but  it  is  certain  that  hundreds  of 
small  errors  have  been  weeded  out  by  this  scrutinizing  pro- 
cess. If  any  remain,  it  is  hoped  that  they  may  be  discovered 
and  removed  in  a  subsequent  edition.  A  few  notes  have 
been  added,  sometimes  to  explain,  and  sometimes  to  qualify, 
statements  in  the  text. 

One  very  important  defect  was  to  be  supplied  before  Dr. 
Weber's  work  could  be  considered  worthy  of  republication 
in  America.  Except  an  imperfect  sketch  of  the  Revolutionary 
war,  contained  in  four  or  five  pages,  the  history  of  this 
country  was  entirely  omitted.  The  gap  thus  left  might  have 
been  cheaply  filled  by  transcription  and  a  judicious  use  of 
the  scissors ;  but  as  the  book  would  then  have  lacked  unity 
of  execution,  I  preferred  to  write  out  anew  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  United  States,  from  the  period  of  the  first  set- 
tlements at  Jamestown  and  Plymouth,  down  to  the  peace  of 
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1815.  The  addition  thus  made  la  considerable,  as  it  occupiea 
nearly  one  hundred  pages,  thus  enlarging  the  bulk  of  the 
original  about  one  fifth.  It  consists  of  three  parts;  —  1.  a 
brief  history  of  the  Colonization  of  North  America  (pp.  291 
—  314);  3.  a  sketch  of  the  French  and  Indian  wars  during 
the  first  sixty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  followed  by  a 
history  of  the  "War  of  Independence  and  the  formation  of 
the  Federal  Constitution  (pp.  342  ~  388) ;  and,  3.  a  summary 
of  political  events  from  1789  to  1815  (pp.  468  —  491).  In 
preparing  these  historical  sketches,  I  have  sedulously  endea- 
vored to  follow  Dr.  "Weber's  original  conception  of  his  work, 
by  passing  lightly  over  all  the  details,  and  grouping  together 
the  leading  events  with  a  view  to  their  causes  and  conse- 
quences. Only  in  this  manner  is  it  possible  to  preserve  the 
interest  of  a  continuous  narrative,  a  proper  distribution  of 
light  and  shade,  and  a  correct  appreciation  of  personages  and 
events,  in  a  mere  compend  of  history.  The  pages  that  are 
burdened  with  details  are  wearisome  tn  read  and  difficult  to 
remember.  A  compend  of  history  must  be  a  true  compend, 
and  not  merely  a  complete  history  viewed  through  the  wrong 
end  of  a  telescope.  The  general  plan,  therefore,  upon  which 
these  Outlines  of  History  have  been  prepared,  I  am  convinced, 
is  a  good  one ;  time  and  use  will  bring  to  light  the  defects 
in  its  execution. 

THE  AMESICAK  EDITOR. 
Cambkidgb,   February,   1858. 
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umvirale;  Cicero's  deaii.    J  146.  Philippi.    5  147.  Aotium. 

IV.  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  p.  102. 
1.  The  times  of  Ciesar  Octavianus  Augustus,  p.  102.  5  lie.  Boma's  golden  age.  4  149. 
Roman  literature.  2,  The  stm^es  of  the  Germans  for  liberty,  p.  103.  ^  IBO.  Hermann's 
viotocy  in  the  Teutoburger  forest  J  161.  Germanious.  ^  162.  Tacitna  on  the  manneis 
and  inatitntions  of  the  Germans.  8.  The  Ca>aars  of  the  Augmtme  race,  p.  106.  §  163. 
Tiberius.  {  164.  Cahgula;  Claudiaa.  5  155.  Nero.  {  1B6.  Galba;  Otho;  Vitellius.  4. 
The  Fiavii  and  Anloninaa,  p.  107.  ^  167.  Vespasian.  ^  153,  The  daatmotlon  of  Jerusa- 
lam  ;  deBtmction  of  the  Jewish  state.  5  IBB.  Britain  conquered  by  Agricola.  ^  160. 
Titus.  4  161.  Domitian!  Nerva;  Trajan.  ^  163,  Adrian;  Plutarcli.  ^  163,  Antoninus 
Pius;  Marcus  Aurehus.  S  184.  CuitiTation  and  morals.  6.  Rome  under  military  govern 
[aent,p.lll.  ^168.  Comraodua;  PerUnax;  Septunlua  Severus.  ^  1^^- '^''™"*"'i'  Helio- 
gabalnsi  Alexander  Severus.  §  167.  Philip  the  Arab ;  Decius;  GaUienus.  ^168.  Anre 
Jian.  ^  16B.  Tacitus;  Probus;  Carus.  §  170.  Time  of  Diocietian.  ^  171.  Constaiitine'a 
victory  at  tho  Milvian  bridge  and  sole  emph^. 


SECOND    BOOK. 
MIGRATION  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 

A.  MIGRATION  OF  NATIONS  AKD  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 
MONOTHEISM. 

I.  THE  TRIUMPH  OF  CHRISTIANllT  OVER  PAGANISM,  p.  114. 
1.  The  Christian  Church  of  the  first  century.  ^  172.  Persecutions  of  the  Christiana, 
a.  Constantino  the  Great  and  Julian  the  Apostate.  ^  173.  Constantine's  proceedings  in 
Church  and  state.  ^  174.  Arianism;  Augustine;  the  fethars  of  the  Church.  ^  17S 
Julian  the  Apoatala. 
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n.   THE  MIGRATION  OF  NATIONS,  pp.  117—135. 

1.  Theodosiua  the  Great.  4  17a.  Hnna  and  West  GoUis.  a.  West  Gotbs;  Burgimdkiu 
Mid  Vandals,  p.  118.  §  ITT.Alaric;  atUioLoi  RKdapus.  4  1!S.  Alaric  in  Italy.  §179. 
The  Vandals  In  Aftioa.  3.  AtSla  king  of  the  Huns  {A.  D.  460),  p.  120.  <,  180.  BattJa 
With  the  Huns;  Aqnaeja.  4.  5  181.  Destruction  of  the  Western  Eoman  Empire  (A.  D. 
478),  p.  ISO.  E.  5  182.  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth  [a.  d.  600),  p.  131.  6.  Clovis,  king  of  the 
Franks  and  the  Merovinpans,  p,  121.  J  163.  Battle  of  ZUIpich.  §  184.  The  Merovingians 
and  their  Mayor  of  the  palace.  7.  I,  18S.  The  Anglo-Sasons,  p.  123.  8.  The  Byzantme 
empire  and  the  Longobards,  p.  113.  §  186.  The  oonrt;  Justinian.  >)  187.  Subjection  of 
the  Vandals  and  the  Ostwgoths.    §  IBS.  Alboin.    §  m- The  loouoolasta  and  the  Iconoduh. 

ffl.  MOHAMMED  AND  TUB  ABABIANS,  pp.  125  —  128. 

4  IBO.  Arabia.  §  191-  Mohanuned  the  prophet.  §  192.  The  MoIiammedanB  in  Persia 
and  Egypt.  §  193.  Ali  and  the  Onuniades.  4  ISt-  The  Arabs  in  Spain  and  Fnuice. 
^  1»6.  The  Abbnsaides  in  Bagdad;  the  battles  between  ChristianB  and  Mohammedans  in 
Spahi.    §  196.  Arab  oultivation  and  litoratmB. 

B.   THE    MIDDLE    AGE. 
I.  THE  PERIOD  OF  THE  CAELOVINGI,  pp.  139—133. 

1.  Pepin  the  LitOo  {a.  c.  762-768);  Charlemagna  (768  —  814).  §  197.  Pepin  the 
Little  and  Bonifacius.  §  198.  Sflxona  and  Longobards.  §  199.  Wai  with  the  Sasons,  and 
defeat  at  Eoneesi-alles.  §  200.  Charlemagne,  Roman  emperor.  §  201.  His  internal 
aoTerament.  2.  Dissolution  of  the  Frank  empire,  pp.  132, 133.  §  302.  Louis  the  Debon- 
naire;  Treaty  of  Verdun,  i  203.  Charles  the  Fat  and  Amulf.  §  204.  Charles  the  Simple 
and  Hugh  Capet, 

IL  KORMANS  AND  DANES,  p.  133. 

^  206.  Sfandinavia;  Iceland,  Russia.  ^  206.  England;  Alfred  ;  Canute;  William  Iha 
Conquanir.    §  207.  Lower  Italy;  Sobert  Guiscard. 

HI.    THE  SUPREMACY  OF  THE  GEEMANO-EOMAN 
EMPIRE,  p.  135. 

1.  The  Honse  of  Saxony  [919  - 1024,)  ^  208.  Heniy  the  Fowler,  \  209.  Otho  th« 
Great,  i  210.  Otho  II.  and  III,  4  211,  Henry  IL ;  German  oultiyation  under  the  OUioa. 
S  The  Honse  of  Franconia,  pp,  131  —  140,  4  212.  Conrad  II.  and  Henry  IH.  §213. 
Henry  IV.  and  the  Saxon!!.  ^  214.  Henry  IV.  and  pope  Gregory  VU.  J  216.  Henij 
IV.'a  death.    ^  216.  Henry  V.  and  Lothahe  of  Saxony. 

IV.    THE  ASCENDANCY  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN  THE  TIME  OF 
THE  CRUSADES,  p.  140. 

1  The  Cmsadea.  §  217.  The  assembly  of  the  Church  at  Clermont.  }  218,  Petei  of 
Amiens  and  Walter  the  PenniieEB.  §  219.  The  first  ornsade  nnder  Godfrey  of  Bouillon. 
(  220.  Conqnast  of  Jerusalem.  ^  221.  The  first  Hng  of  Jerusalem,  4  222.  The  second 
crusade.  \  223.  The  third  crusade.  ^  23*.  The  fourth  crasade;  the  Latin  empire  in  Con- 
Btantinople.  4  226.  The  fifth  omsade;  tha  emperor  Frederick  II.  i  226.  The  sixth  cru- 
sade nnder  Louis  IX.  i  227.  The  oonsenuenoeB  of  the  cmeades  ;  orders  of  knights. 
i228.  War  against  the  Alhigenses.  2.  The  Hohenstaufens  (A,  ».  1138-1164),  pp.  149- 
166.  4  229.  Welfa  and  Waiblings.  i  230.  Frederick  Barbarossa  m  Italy;  Arnold  of 
Brescia.  J  231.  Milan  destroyed;  Alexandria  founded.  ^  232.  Eatlla  of  Legnano ;  Peace 
rf  Constance.  4  2E3.  Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Henry  the  Lion.  ()  234.  Henry  VI,  and 
Philip  of  Swabia.  5  235.  Pope  Innocent  IH.  and  the  Emperor  Otho  IV.  \  236.  Frede- 
riok  n.'s  contest  with  the  papacy.     J  237.   Eival  emperor  in  Germany.     !,  238.  Frederick 
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n.'s  death.  ^  239,  Death  of  Manfred  at  Beneventum.  ^  240.  Conradine's  death;  tli* 
Sicilian  vespers.  3.  General  view  of  tia  Middle  Ages,  p.  156.  f  241.  The  feudal  aysfeoi. 
4  242.  Chivalry.  J  243.  Hierarchy.  ^  244.  Monachiam.  ^  245.  Mendicant  orders ;  Fran 
ciaeans  and  Dominicans.  4  246.  State  of  ths  towns.  4  245".  Literature  (1),  Scholastics 
•ad  Mystics.    4  248.  (2)  Science  and  the  writmg  of  history.     §  249.  (3)  Poetry. 

T  DECAY  OF  CHIVALEY  AND  CORRUPTION  OF  THE 
CHURCH,  p.  163. 

1.  The  Interregnum  (A.  d,  1250— 1273).  4  260.  Club  law;  confederations  of  towns. 
t.  Origin  ot  the  House  of  Hapsburg  end  the  Helvetic  confederation,  pp.  164— 166.  4  261. 
Bndolf  of  Hapsburg.  4  262.  Rudolf's  proceedings  in  the  empire.  4  263.  A<iolf  of  Naasan 
and  Albert  of  Austria.  5  264.  The  confederaaon  of  the  Kuth!  William  Tell;  MoigarlBD. 
S.  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  and  the  emperor  Louis  the  Bavarian,  pp.  168  — 169.  \  25B. 
Philip  IV.  and  pope  Bonifiicius  YHL;  the  popes  at  Avignon.  4  263.  Dissolutjon  of  the 
order  of  the  Temple.  4  25T.  Henry  of  Luxemburg.  4  25S.  Louis  the  Bavarian  and  Frede 
lick  the  Fah-.  4  3S9.  Dietat  Eense;  Louis's  death.  4,  The  emperors  of  the  House  of  Lux- 
embarg,  pp.  1S9— Ifl.  4  260.  Charles  IV.  4  261.  Wanceslauai  the  Gerraaji  town  war. 
4  262.  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate  and  Si^smuiid.  6.  The  division  in  the  Church  and  the 
great  councils,  p.  171.  4  263.  The  division  hi  the  Chnrchj  Wiokliff  and  Huse.  4  264.  The 
council  of  Constance.  4  285.  The  Hussite  war.  5  266.  The  council  of  Basle.  6.  Gei^ 
many  under  Frederick  HI.  and  Masimilian  I.,  p.  17B.  4  267.  Albert  IL  and  Frederic  IH. 
4  268.  MaximUian  L ;  change  in  the  German  constitution.    4  269.  End  of  the  middle  age. 


1.  France,  4  270.  o.  Franco  under  the  House  of  Capet  (A.  D.  887  —  1328).  b.  France 
under  the  House  of  Valois  (A.  D.  1328-1629),  p.  177.  4  271.  Philip  VL  and  John  the 
Good;  Crecy  and  Poiotiers.  4  272,  Charles  V.  and  VI.;  civil  war.  4  278.  Battle  of 
Aginconrt.  4  ^^*- Maid  of  Orleans;  Louis  XI.  2.  England,  pp.  180  — 183.  4  275.  Henry 
Plantagenet  and  Thomas  jt  Beoket.  4  276.  Richard  Lion-heart  and  John  Lackland.  4  377. 
Edward  I.  and  the  wai  of  liberty  in  Scotland,  4  278.  Edward  IK.;  fhe  House  of  Lan 
caster,  4379.  The  wars  of  the  red  and  white  roses.  3.  Spain,  pp.  183  — 166.  4  280.  State 
of  Spain  in  the  middle  age.  4  281.  Aragon  and  Castile.  4  282.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella; 
the  Inquisition.  4288.  Espnlaion  of  the  Moors.  4.  Italy,  pp.  IBB  — 18a  o.  Upper 
Italy.  4  284.  Venice.  4  2B5.  Genoa.  4  286.  Milan.  4  287.  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
6.  Middle  and  Lower  Italy,  p.  188.  4288.  Florence;  Cosmo  do  Medici.  4  38».  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent;  SavonarSla;  fine  arts.  4  290.  State  of  the  Church  ;  Perrara.  4  291. 
Maples  and  Sicily.  6,  The  new  Burgundian  territoiy,  p.  190.  4  292.  Condition  of  tha 
kingdom  under  the  first  dukes.  4  293.  Charles  the  Bold.  4  2B4.  The  new  Burgundian 
territory  after  the  death  of  Charles.  6.  Scandinavia,  p,  192.  4  296.  Establishment 
of  Chrisfianty  in  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  4  ^^S-  Denmark  before  the 
union  of  Calmar,  4  297.  Sweden  before  and  after  the  union  of  Calmar.  7.  Hungary,  p. 
IS*.  4  298.  Stephen  the  Pious;  the  Sasons  m  Transylvania;  the  "Golden  Privilege." 
4  299.  Louis  the  Great  and  Matthias  Corvinas,  8.  Poland,  p.  198.  4  300.  State  o( 
Pohind;  Casinnr  the  Great.  4  301.  The  Jagetlons;  formaHon  of  the  power  of  the  nobles. 
e.  The  Russian  Empire,  p.  197.  4  302.  The  hnperisi  House  of  Bnric ;  Ivan  Vasilyevitsoh. 
10.  Mc^S  and  Turks,  pp.198  — 301.  4  303.  Zengis-Khan  and  his  sons.  4  304.  Tha 
Ottoman  Turks  in  Asia  Minor.  4  806.  Bajaiet  and  Thnnr.  4  306,  Murad  II.;  the  Chris- 
tian army  defeated  at  Wama,  4  307.  Taking  of  Constantinople;  greatness  and  deow 
dT  the  Ottoman  empire 
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THIRD    book:. 
THE   MODERN  EPOCH. 

L  THE  FOBEEUNNERS  OF  THE  MODEEN  EPOCH,  p.  202. 

1  Thes€apa39aeBWflieEKStIrdie3,andtbediscoveryof  America,  p.  202.  ^  SOS.  In 
mtion  of  the  compass ;  gunpowder ;  prinOng.  J  309.  The  PorttiKUCBe  in  Uia  East  Itidi** 
1310.  ChmtopherColumbuB.  ^  311.  Balboa;  CorWi;  Fizairo.  ^  312.  Conscq«eB=«=  of 
Ihe  discovery  of  America,  2.  Tbe  revival  of  the  arta  and  soiencea,  p.  208.  ^  aiB. 
Italy;  Genoany  (Eeuchlin,  Erasmns,  Hutten);  Humanists  »nd  Obscnnmtjsts. 

n.    THE  TniE  OF  THE  BEFOBMATION,  p.  208. 

1.  The  German  Keformation,  pp.  208-312.  a.  Dr.  Martin  Luther.  ^  314  The  sah,  of 
indulscnces  and  the  ninety-five  theses.  h  316.  Luther.  {  316.  Coetan;  Fredenok  tha 
■Wise-  Miltiti.  (  317.  His  disputattonatLeipsio;  bnniingof  the  pope'sbuU.  4  3"- 
Diet  of  Worms,  i  S"-  Dr.  Carlstadt  and  the  Anabaptists ;  PhiKp  Melancthoii.  k  320. 
Extension  of  the  If«fonna«on.  b.  The  peasant  war,  p.  212.  i  321.  Thomaa  Mnnzer. 
4  322.  Subjection  of  the  peasants,  c.  The  Augahnrg  confession,  p.  214.  4  S23.  Activity 
of  Luther  and  Mehmcthon ;  Diet  of  Spire.  ^  324.  Diet  of  Augsburg,  d.  ITlnc  Z  wmgle, 
P.21B.  i  325.  Refonnation  in  Switzerland,  i  826.  Esligions  w;  bMte  of  Kappd. 
2.  Wars  of  the  House  of  Hap^burg  against  France,  p.  217.  4  82'-  Charles  V.  and  Frane.s 
L;  wai^  reapeoting  Milan.  «  326.  Battle  of  Pavia  ;  taking  of  Rome!  Ladies'  Peace  of 
Cambray.  4  329.  Campaign  against  Tnnis;  second  and  third  war  between  Chatlas  and 
Franci-  3.  The  war  of  religion  to  Germany,  p.  220.  h  330.  The  lei^e  of  Smakaldi 
the  eo-pel  in  Wirtemberg.  4  SBl.  The  Anabaptists  in  Monster,  i  882.  Eit^sioii  of  the 
Eefocmttion  iu  Saxony,  Brandenburg,  the  Palatinate,  &a.  i  338.  The  war  of  Smaloald ; 
campaign  on  the  Dannbe.  J  334.  CharifB  V.'s  triumphant  expsdiUon  into  Southern  Ger- 
many 4  33S.  BatUe  near  Milhlherg;  tlie  elector  of  Sasony  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse 
taken  pri.oners.  4  SSQ.  The  Angsbarg  intenm  j  337  Maance  of  Sasony;  the  treaty 
ofFaasan  ^  S3R.  The  religious  war  of  Augsburg  H3»  Charles  V  dies  4  Progress  of 
the  EeformaUon  througli  Europe,  p.  229.  a.  Lutheramsm  and  Cal™'™  '  ^40.  Ger- 
many; the  Ltitheranand  Baformed  Churches  i  841  Swltierland,  Calvinism.  1  Hii. 
Cal^sm  in  France,  in  the  Netherlands,  hi  Scotland  J  E'tahbshment  of  the  Anglican 
Church,  p.  232.  §  343.  England;  Henry  Vm  a  eoolesiastlcalinnovati^a  *  S+4.  Haniy 
Vm  and  his  wives.  4  346.  EstabUsbment  of  the  Episcopal  Chnrcb  ondec  Edward  VL 
*  346  Tlie  Enjrlish  Church  under  Maiia  and  Ehzabeth  c  The  Refoimation  in  the  three 
Scandhiavian  kmgdoms,  p.  236.  ^  347.  S.andmavia  Sweden  under  G«slavus  Vasa. 
i3«.  The  Eefonnation  in  Denmark.  ^ZiS  S«eden  under  the  sons  of  bustavus  Vas^ 
I  850.  Poland,  d.  The  Catholic  Chui^ih,  p.  238  ^  851  In(i«isition ,  papacy,  Conncil  of 
Trent  4  352.  Order  of  the  Jesuits.  5.  The  Umes  of  Philip  O  (a  »  1556- 1E98)  and 
Elizabeth  (A.  D.155B-1603),p.  240.  I,  363  Fbihp  H  ,  chiraoterand  mode  of  govern- 
ment, a.  Portugal  united  with  Sp^,  p-  241  {  BS4  Kmg  Sebastiin  b  Struggle  tof 
liberty  in  the  Ketherlands,  p.  342.  §  366.  Philip's  attack'  on  the  privileges  of  the  Nether 
landers.  ^  366.  Compromise;  the  Gneses;  sacrilege  h  867  Alba  m  the  Netherlands. 
4  S5S.  Don  Juan;  Alexander  Famese;  William  of  Orange.  4  359.  The  Armada;  termi- 
naUon  of  the  war.  §  360.  Trade ;  government  synod  of  Dort.  c.  France  durmg  tha  war 
Of  religion,  p.  246.  4  851.  Position  of  paiticB.  i  362.  The  first  three  wars  of  relipon. 
i  868.  The  Bartholomew  night,  h  864.  Henry  HL  and  the  holy  league.  S  365.  Henry 
IV.  d.  Elizabeth  and  Mary  Stuart,  p.  261.  4  36S.  Difference  In  the  characters  of  th« 
the  two  queans;  Knox.  ^  367.  Mary  Stuart  in  Scotland.  }  366.  Mary  Stuart  m  England. 
i  869.  Rise  of  Eiigiand,  and  death  of  Elizabeth;  Essex,  e.  Culture  and  literature  in  th» 
century  of  the  Jtoformation.     4  SfO-   1-  Germany;  2.  Italy ;  S.    Sp^  and  Portugal 

*.  England,  p.  264. 
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m.  THE  SEVENTEENTH  CENTURY,  p.  256. 

1,  The  liiirty  yeais'  war  (a.  d.  IBIS — 1648).  a.  Bohemia;  Palatiiu^B;  Lower  Germanyi 
Tilly!  appearance  of  Wallaneteui.  }  371.  Union  and  lecgue.  ^  Bfa.  The  letters  patent^ 
md  the  proceedings  in  Pragne.      §  3J3.  Frsderiek  V.  and  the  hattle  of  tha  White  Hill. 

~    "     'Germany.,  §  B7B.  Edict 

Interference  of  Sweden 
Adolphns  in  Fomerania 


f  BT4.  Tilly  in  the  Palatinate.     4  376.  Wallensteln  in  the  North 

df  restitution;  Diet  of  Eegensburg;  Wallenatein's  deposition.    ( 

QnstaTuB  Adolphue  and  Wallenstehi,  p.  262.      ^  377.  GnEtavus 

destraotion  of  Magdeburg.    ^  378.  Battle  of  Breitenfield  and  Lei. 

of  GnBtavus  Adolpims.    5  378.  Nuremberg!  Lutzen.    §  360.  Alliance  of  Heilbron;  Wal- 


in  of  the  war;  peace  of  Westphalit 


,  p.  364.      ^  881.  Bet- 


!.  Totstenson;  Wrangel;  termination  of  the  war.  J 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  d.  Sweden  tmder  ChriBtina  and  Charles  X. ;  change  in  tiie  const!- 
tation  of  Denmark,  p.  266.  ^  3e4.  Sweden  under  Christina,  f  3Sg,  Charles  S.,  and  tha 
change  in  the  constitution  of  Denmark.  2.  The  rerolution  in  England,  and  the  expnlsion 
of  the  Stnaria,  p.  368.  o.  The  first  two  Stuarta  (James  1. 1603  — 1626,  CharlfB  1. 1625  — 
IBW)  ^  386.  James's  oharaot«r  and  piinciples.  ^387.  The  ganpowder-plot!  nuptial  expe- 
diho  1  of  the  prince  of  Wales ;  position  in  relation  to  parhament  ^  388.  Petition  of  right  i 
Stratlord  Laud.  J  889.  Hampden  and  the  S<»ttish  covenant.  4  ''^O.  The  long  parlia- 
ment, Strafford's  fall.  ^  891.  Ciril  war;  Cromwell's  appearance.  (  393.  Victory  of  tha 
Independents  i  Charles  with  the  Scots.  \  303.  Death  of  Charles.  6.  Olirer  Crornwell  p. 
276  i  384.  Cromwell's  Tictories  at  Dunbar  and  Worcester.  ^  895.  Cromwell  as  Lord 
Protector,  the  parliament.  J  3fl6.  Restoration,  e.  The  last  two  Stuarts  (Charles  H.  1660 
—  IbSo,  and  James  IL  16S5  — 1688),  p.  275.  ^  897.  Government  of  Charles  H.!  Test  Act; 
Hatjeas  Corpus  Act ;  Whiga  and  Tories.  ^  398.  GoTemnient  and  fall  of  Jamea  II.  i  899. 
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BOOK    FIRST. 


HISTORY    OF    THE    ANCIENT    WORLD. 


INTRODUCTION. 

I  Tiic  nr  T  itACi  OP  MEN' 
§  1.  APTtK  (-.ol  m  th  I  ;riniiiiig  hid  crfitcl  the  heavens  and  tlia 
earti,  had  adomed  the  hei\ens  with  the  sun  m  wn,  and  slars,  had 
clothed  the  eitth  «ith  phnls,  and  animated  it  with  living  animals;  he 
made  man  in  his  own  image,  the  cronn  ot  cieation,  %ni  designed  him  by 
the  gifts  of  speech  and  reason  toi  the  ruler  ot  the  world.  The  first  paii 
came  forth  pure  and  spotless  iiom  the  hands  of  their  Creator,  and  lived 
in  childlike  innocence  in  their  native  dwelling-place,  Paradise,  until 
seduced  bj  the  tempter,  the  serpent,  they  ate  of  the  forbidden  tree  of 
knowledge  and  by  this  violation  of  the  commands  of  God,  lost  their  un- 
conscious innocence  and  the  possession  of  their  first  dwelling-place- 
After  this,  they  and  their  postenty  neie  obliged  to  spend  their  lives 
in  labor  and  trouble,  and  to  eat  their  bread  in  the  sweat  of  their  face. 
Evil  passions  and  desires  were  awakened,  and  disturbed  the  peace  of 
society ;  the  violeut  impulses  of  a  savage  and  unrestrained  nature  plunged 
the  later  generations  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  disorders  of  vice  and 
crime,  til!  at  length  a  great  flood,  called  the  deluge,  destroyed  the  whole 
race,  with  the  exception  of  Noah  and  his  descendants,  fi-om  the  face  of 
the  earth.  Noah's  posterity,  however,  increased  ^aia  so  rapidly,  that 
the  later  generatious,  descended  from  his  three  sons,  Shem,  Ham,  and 
Japheih,  were  compelled  to  spread  themselves  abroad  over  the  neighbor- 
ing countries,  on  account  of  their  home  being  no  longer  large  enough  to 
contmn  them.  It  then  entered  into  their  minds  to  erect  the  Tower  of 
Babel,  "  whose  top  was  to  reach  unto  heaven,"  •  and  to  be  a  perpetual 
memorial  to  them.  God  frustrated  this  presumptuous  attempt  by  con- 
fusing their  language,  and  by  this  diversity  of  speech  brought  about  their 
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Beparaflon,  They  dispersed  tliemselves  to  all  tlie  four  (]Liarters  of  llie 
earth,  and  colonized  the  tliree  oldest  divisions  of  the  globe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  Europe,  forming  fheroselvea  into  different  peoples  and  imtions, 
according  to  the  varieties  of  their  language. 

?  LIVING  AMONG  THE   EARLIEST  EACE8. 


§  2.  Men  chose  liifierent  occupations  and  manners  of  living,  according 
ti>  the  diversities  in  their  places  of  residence.  Tlie  inhahitanis  of  sleppes 
and  deserts,  interspersed  only  here  and  there  with  fruitful  pasture  grounds, 
chose  the  life  of  shepherds,  and  roved  as  wandering  ti-ibes  from  place  lo 
place,  with  their  tents  and  hei-ds.  Tiiese  are  called  nomads  (wanderers), 
and  their  principal  occupation  is  the  hreeding  of  cattle.  Those  who  settled 
apon  favoralily  situated  parts  of  the  sea-coast  soon  discovered,  with 
increasing  population  and  development,  the  advantages  of  their  position. 
They  practised  navigation  and  commerce,  and  sought  after  wealth  and 
comfort,  and,  in  furtherance  of  these  objects,  were  incited  to  lay  out  towns 
and  erect  elegant  dwelling-houses ;  whilst  the  inhabitants  of  inhospitable 
shores  supported  a  joyless  existence  by  means  of  iishei'ies.  Those  who 
lived  on  plains  devoted  themselves  to  agi'icullure  and  the  arts  of  peace ; 
whilst  the  rude  and  hardy  mountaineer  gave  himself  up  to  the  chase, 
and,  urged  on  by  a  violent  impulse  for  freedom,  sought  his  delight  in  wara 
and  battles. 

By  the  taming  of  wDd  cattle,  man  procured  for  himself  at  an  early 
period  those  indispensable  assistants  of  labor,  domesticated  animals. 

A  mighty  instrument  in  the  civilization  of  the  human  race  was  com- 
merce, and  the  intercourse  among  different  nations  (hat  sprang  out  of  it. 
Those  who  lived  on  fruitful  plains,  or  on  the  banks  of  suitable  rivers, 
carried  on  an  inland  trade ;  the  dwellers  on  the  shores,  on  the  eontraiy, 
a  coasting  trade.  At  first,  men  exchanged  one  article  for  another  (bai'- 
ter),  and  it  was  not  till  a  later  period  that  it  occurred  to  them  to  fix  a 
certain  value  upon  the  pi'ecious  metais,  and  to  employ  coined  money  as 
an  artificial  and  more  convenient  means  of  exchange.  The  inliahilants 
of  towns  addicted  themselves  to  trade  and  invention'*,  and  eiilti\-ated  arts 
and  sciences  for  the  enriching  and  em!)el!i_-liment  of  life  and  the  develop- 
ment of  the  human  understandmg. 

III.    FOEMS   OF  GOVERNMENT.      Dlol  IXCIIUN    OF    CA'ilLii. 

§  3.  "With  the  process  of  time,  nations  were  divided  into  the  civilized 
and  uncivilized,  accoi'ding  as  the  development  of  their  intelketual  powers 
was  furthered  by  talents  and  commerce,  or  cramped  by  dulness  and  isola- 
tion. Uncivilized  nations  are  either  wild  hordes,  under  the  command  of 
B  chief  who  possesses  uncontrolled  power  over  life  and  death,  or  wander, 
ing  nomadic  ti-ibes,  guided  by  a  leader,  ivho,  as  father  of  the  family, 
Kxprcises  the  functions  of  prince,  judge,  and  high  priest.     Neither  these 
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nomadic  races  with  their  patriarchal  governmenl,  nor  the  wild  hordes  that 
dwell  in  the  unkaown  deserts  of  Africa  (Negroes),  in  the  steppes  and  lofty 
mountain  ranges  of  Asia,  or  in  the  primeval  forests  of  America,  find  any 
place  iu  history.  This  concerns  itself  only  with  those  civilized  nations, 
ivho,  from  similarity  of  manners  and  for  mutual  convenience,  have  united 
themselves  in  peaceful  intercourse  and  fellowship. 

States  are  divided  into  repuhhcan  and  monarchical,  accoi-ding  to  the 
form  of  their  government  or  constitution.  A  state  is  called  a  monarchy, 
when  a  single  person  stands  at  the  head  and  manages  its  affairs.  This 
single  pei-son  is  called  Emperor,  or  King,  Duke,  or  Prince,  according  to 
the  extent  of  his  dominions.  The  term,  Free  State,  or  Republic,  is  ^ven 
lo  that  form  of  government  in  which  the  supreme  power  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  an  elective  body,  composed  of  numerous  members.  The  repub- 
lican fonn  of  government  is  sometimes  arisiocratic,  that  is,  when  only  a 
few  families,  distinguished  by  birth  or  wealth,  govern  the  community ; 
sometimes  democratic,  when  the  whole  body  of  the  people  make  the  laws 
and  select  the  responsible  officers  of  government. 

The  most  ancient  states  were  simple  and  unifoiin  in  their  forms  of 
government,  and  pMsessed  for  the  most  part  that  great  hinderance  to  free- 
dom, the  system  of  castes.  By  this  is  to  be  understood,  a  strict  separation 
of  men  according  to  their  states  and  callings,  which  descended  in  unalter- 
able succession  from  fether  to  son ;  by  which  means,  all  interchange  of 
conditions,  or  passing  from  one  state  to  another,  was  rendered  impracti- 
cable. The  priests,  who  alone  possessed  a  knowledge  of  the  religious 
cnstoms  and  institutions,  and  who  bequeathed  their  knowledge  to  their 
descendants,  constituted  the  first  caste.  The  second  caste  comprehended 
the  soldiers,  who  were  after^vards  successful  in  raising  themselves  to  an 
equality  witii  the  priestly  condition.  These  two  castes  divided  the  govern- 
ment between  tliem.  The  third  caste  were  the  cultivators  of  the  soil. 
The  fourth,  the  artisans.  K  shepherds  constituted  a  distinct  caste,  they 
were  the  lowest  and  most  despised.  The  institution  of  castes  was  pre- 
ecrved  for  the  longest  time,  and  in  the  greatest  purity,  in  India  and  Egypt. 


IV.    THE   EELIUIOM    OF  TUB   HEATHEN  WOELl). 

§  4.  As  men  dispersed  themselves  over  the  earth,  the  original  belief  in 
the  one  tme  God  (Monotheism)  was  lost,  and  people  fell  into  the  worship 
of  many  deities  (Polytheism),  adoring  the  visible  works  of  creation,  more 
particularly  the  sun  and  the  stars  of  heaven,  instead  of  their  Creator,  or 
else  reverendng  the  operative  powers  of  nature  as  divine  beings.  The 
fMth  in  a  single  divinity  was  preserved  among  the  Jewish  people  alone, 
in  the  worship  of  their  hereditary  God,  Jehovah.  The  religions  of  all 
other  nations,  diversified  as  they  may  be,  ore  included  under  the  term 
Paganism.  Instead  of  regarding  the  Supreme  Being,  the  Creator  and 
Preserver  of  the  universe,  as  a  Spirit,  and  worshipping  him  in  spirit  and 
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in  triitli,  tlie  ancient  nations  gave  liim  the  figure  of  a  man,  dcifiod  his  dif- 
ferent powers  and  attributes,  and  then  represented  them  under  the  greatest 
variety  of  forms  Idols  were  fashioned  from  stone  and  metal,  wood  and 
city  temples  and  altar*  were  erected,  and  sacrifiees  offered  to  (hemj 
paitly  to  appease  their  math,  and  partly  to  obtain  their  favor.  The  sacri- 
fices \aned  in  character  with  the  civilization  of  the  people  who  offered 
them  The  Greeks  and  Romans  instil u led  joyous  festivals  to  their  goda, 
m  which  the  fruits  tl"\t  were  presented,  acd  the  animals  that  were  slain, 
tiom  the  modest  gift  of  a  hrstling  of  the  flock  to  the  solemn  sacrifite  oi 
a  hundred  oxen  (hecatomb),  were  socially  consumed;  whilst  savage 
tribes  aJaughteied  human  leings  upon  their  altars,  for  the  purpose  of  ap- 
peasing by  blood  the  wrath  of  hostile  powers,  for  such  they  considered 
then  divinities  to  be  The  Phoinieian  and  Syrian  tribes  actually  placed 
then  own  children  in  the  arms  of  a  red-hot  idol,  Moloch.  If,  at  fii-st,  the 
image  of  the  ido!  was  onh  a  visible  symbol  of  a  spiritual  conception,  or 
ot  an  invisible  power,  thib  higher  meaning  was  lost  in  the  progress  of  time, 
in  the  minds  of  most  nations,  and  they  came  at  length  to  pay  worship  to  the 
hfeless  iniige  itself  The  priests  alone  were  acquainted  with  any  deeper 
meming  but  refused  to  eh  we  it  with  the  people  ;  tbey  reserved  it  under 
the  leil  of  esoteiic  (secret)  doctrine,  as  the  peculiar  appanage  of  their 
own  clns->  With  the  same  object,  they  invented  legends,  stories,  and  fa- 
bles about  the  gods  whom  ihey  worshipped,  clothed  these  in  poetical 
forms,  anl  thus  gave  oiigin  to  mythology,  or  the  science  of  the  gods.  In 
these  stonea  the  actions  xnd  histories  of  the  different  deities,  and  the  re- 
lations of  men  in  regard  to  them,  are  described,  not  in  clear  and  iutelli- 
gible  language,  but  veiled  in  enigmatical  allusions,  allegorical  histories, 
ind  figurativ  c  forms  ol  expression.  The  greater  the  amount  of  creative 
imagmition  and  religious  impulse  possessed  by  a  nation,  the  richer  is  its 
mjthology  If  these  legends  of  the  gods  served  to  excite  the  people  to 
supetslition,  the  solemn  worship  in  the  sacred  spaces  of  the  lemple,  with 
Its  mv&tenous  ceremonies  and  symbolical  usages,  *vas  no  less  calculated 
to  mamt  iin  in  them  a  feeling  of  veneration  and  religious  awe ;  and,  for 
the  puipose  of  estabhshing  a  belief  in  the  presence  of  God,  and  his  in- 
terference  in  human  affairs,  more  firmly,  sacred  places  and  temples  (jf 
note  weie  piovided  with  oracles,  from  which  the  credulous  multitude 
might  gain  information  of  the  future,  in  obscure,  and  oftentimes  am- 
h  guouK  language  In  tins  way,  the  mind  of  man  was  led  away  from 
Divine  Truth  and  ensnared  in  lifeless  ceremonies  ;  the  simple  relations 
and  iiiwaid  tendency  of  the  creature  to  the  Creator  were  disturbed  and 
lorn  asunder ,  the  pnesthood  ruled  the  people  by  the  might  of  supersti- 
tion, and  acquired  wealth,  honor,  and  power  for  themselves. 
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MTRODOCTION. 


■     A.   THE   EASTEKN    RACES. 

I.   THE  ASIAI1C3. 

§  5.  Asii,  called  from  its  situation  the  Eastern  land,  was  Ibe  cradlo 
Df  tlie  human  race.  The  situation  of  Paradise  must  be  sought  for  in  the 
Bttractive  neighborhood  of  the  Himalaya  mountains,  the  tops  of  which 
lose  themselves  in  the  clouds.  In  the  East  arose  Uiose  great  nations  and 
cities  whence  otiier  lands  have  derived  a  part  of  their  civil  institutions, 
their  religion,  and  their  culture,  and  which  have  consequently  received 
the  name  of  centres  of  civilization.  In  the  East,  tiie  land  of  the  camel, 
"  the  ship  of  the  desert,"  firat  originated  the  splendid  inland  traffic  called 
the  caravan  trade,  which  exercised  so  important  an  influence  on  the  pro- 
gress of  human  culture.  For  tiie  purpose  of  more  easily  undergoing  the 
difficulties  and  perils  of  lengthened  journeys  tiirough  regions  but  little 
known,  and  thickly  inhabited  by  predatory  tribes,  the  Eastern  merchants 
assembled  themselves  in  companies,  and  escorted  their  wares,  packed 
upon  camels,  from  one  place  to  another,  ia  large,  and  frequently  armed, 
bands.  These  commei-cial  journeys  were  the  occasion  for  building  towns 
and  places  for  traffic,  and  for  the  erection  of  stoi-ehouses  and  caravan- 
Banes.  They  brought  about  intercourse  between  tiie  inhabitants  of  dis- 
tant places,  and  were  the  means  of  communicating  not  only  tiie  pi-oduc- 
tions,  but  also  the  religious  institutions  and  the  social  policy,  of  one  land 
to  another.  Temples  and  oracles  of  celebrity  frequently  served  for  mar- 
kets and  warehouses.  It  was  in  the  East  that  nearly  all  tiie  varieties  of 
religion  took  their  origin,  and  gained  their  perfect  development ;  not  only 
the  belief  i  Ghp  dm  Jad 
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potism),  which  gave  to  the  rulei  the  uncontioUed  soveieignty  of  the 
nomadic  chief,  and  the  religious  sanctity  of  the  priestly  king.  In  tiiis 
manner,  the  kingly  luthonty  gradually  giew  to  t-uch  a  height  in  the  East, 
that  the  possessor  sliared  a  respect  almost  equal  to  that  which  was  paid 
1* 
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the  Divinity.  In  relation  to  the  ruler,  all  the  officers  of  state  were  re 
gardgd  as  slaves  and  menials,  without  eilhei;  personal  rights  or  property 
The  king  disponed  at  will  of  the  lives  and  posseasiona  of  his  subjects ;  he 
gave  or  took  away  at  his  pleasure  ;  aad  no  one  dare^  lo  appear  in  hia 
pj^sence,  except  with  his  hody  prostrated  on  the  ground.  He  lived  like  a 
gpd,  in  the  midst  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  surrounded  by  slaves,  who 
complied  with  his  wishes,  executed  his  commands,  and  submitted  them- 
selves to  his  pleasures ;  and  he  was  encircled  by  all  the  riches  and  pos- 
sessions, by  all  the  pomp  and  magnificence,  of  the  earth.  Such  govern- 
ments as  these,  in  which  law  aad  human  rights  go  for  nothing,  where 
despotism  and  slavery  are  alone  to  be  met  with,  possess  no  vita]  energy 
and  no  capability  of  permanent  civilization ;  and  for  this  reason,  all  ori- 
ental states  have  become  the  prey  of  foreign  conquerors,  aad  their  early 
civilization  has  either  been  destroyed,  or  prevented  from  making  farther 
advances. 

By  original  disposition,  the  Orientals  are  more  inclined  to  contempla- 
tive ease  and  enjoyment  than  to  active  exertion  ;  hence  it  has  come  to 
pass,  that  the  Eastern  nations  have  never  attmned  to  freedom  or  spoata- 
Lieous  activity,  but  have  either  silently  submitted  themselves  to  their  na- 
tive rulers,  or  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  foreign  oppressors. 

By  dint  of  their  intellectual  capacity,  they  quickly  attained  to  a  certain 
grade  of  civilization,  but  afterwards  gave  themselves  up  to  an  unenter- 
prising pursuit  of  pleasure,  until  they  gradually  sunk  into  sloth  and 
eifeminacy.  This  effeminacy  was  further  promoted  by  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  a  custom  peculiar  to  the  East,  which  is  subversive  of  the 
family  affections,  and  of  the  domestic  purity  and  morality  which  are  their 
attendants. 

As  regards  the  art  of  the  Orientals,  the  gigantic  designs  of  their  build., 
iiigs,  and  their  incredible  patience  and  perseverance  in  erecting  and 
completing  them,  are  most  worthy  of  admiration  ;  but  their  architecture 
never  displays  the  symmetry,  the  harmonious  beauty,  or  the  adaptation 
of  means  to  ends,  which  characterize  the  architecture  of  a  free  p^opl*;. 
The  productions  of  their  arts  and  industry  afford  evidence  rather  of  man- 
ual dexterity,  attained  by  long  practice,  and  rendered  inalienable  by  ^e 
tyranny  of  castes  and  guilds,  than  of  inventive  genius  or  active  handi- 
craft. Slavery  hung  like  a  leaden  weight  on  every  outward  manifesta  ■ 
lion  ol  life  in  the  East. 

II.  THE   CHINESE. 

§  6.  As  the  progress  of  the  human  race  has  in  general  followed  flic 
course  of  the  sun,  it  vrill  be  most  advisable  to  commence  its  history  with 
tlie  tribes  of  the  extreme  East.  In  the  vast  empire  of  China  has  lived, 
since  the  earliest  period,  a  race  of  Mongolian  origin,  which  has  preserved 
■  unchanged  for  ages  the  same  culture  and  the  same  institutions.     Every 
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Aing  ia.fherS  regulated  by  hereditary  laws  and  customs,  aud  freedom  19 
entirely  banished.  This  want  of  progressive  development  is  occasioned 
partly  by  the  tenadoua  character  of  the  people,  which  induces  them  to 
cling  faat  to  the  customaiy  and  traditionary  modes  of  living ;  partly  by 
the  empire  being  cut  off,  by  mountains,  seas,  and  the.  lofty  and  extepsive 
wall  of  China,  from  all  intercourse  with  foreign  nations,  and  from  all 
strangers  being  strictly  prohibited  from  entering  the  liingdoin ;  and  is 
partly  produced  by  political  institutions.  The  emperor,  who  is  possessed 
of, absolute  power;  and  regarded  with  almost  religious  veneration,  and  IL^ 
Dumerous  and  privileged  aristocratic  class  (mandarins),  aiike  compel  the 
slavish  and  despised  people  to, a  strict  observance  of  their  traditionaiy 
customs  and  usages,  and  deprive  them  of  every  thing  new..  As  the  Cliit 
nese  are  thus  prevented  from  profiting  by  the  experience  of  forei^  na- 
tions, they  remwa  inferior  to  other  people  in  civilization ;  though  they 
have  been  acquainted  from  thS  earliest  ages  witli  gunpowder,  the  art  of 
priming,  and  the  mariner'a  compass.  Notwithstanding  Jhey  have  long 
been  celebi-ated  for  their  sltill  in  the  manufacture  of  silki  and  in  the  pre- 
paration of  porcelain,  writing  materials,  carved  work,  and  similar  produo 
tions,  their  industry  cannot  be  compared  with  the  commercial  activity  and 
diligence  in  the  arts  of  the  cultivated  states  of  the  West.  The  object  of 
their  education  is  not  such  a  development  of  the  intellectual  powers  as 
would  lead  to  the  cultivation  of  the  whole  of  tlie  human  faculties,  but 
rather  the  teaching  of  that  which  their  predecessors  have  known  and 
practised  before  them.  This  education,  this  mode  of  life,  and  form  of 
govemmenl,  render  the  Chinese  weak  and  cowardly  ;  they  entertain,  nev- 
ertheless, the  highest  opinion  of  their  own  excellence,  and  regard  all 
other  nations  with  lofty  contempt.  Their  langu^e  is  so  clumsy  and  diffi- 
cjilt,  that  it  requires  several  years  to  learn  even  to  read  it.     The  Chinese 

pay  great  respect  to  Confucius  (Hoi^-fu-tse)  as  the  founder 

of  tteir  religion. 


§  7.  To  the  south  of  the  snow-covered  heights  of  the  lofty  Himalaya, 
extfiDds  a  fertile  and  prpsper<3us  region,  blessed  with  a  healthy  ajid  vary- 
jng  climate,  and  rich  in  productions  of  the  most  diversified  character.  In 
this  landi  watered  by  the  Indus,  the  Ganges,  and  other  large  rivers,  lived, 
ages  ago,  a  retharkable  people,  called  Hindoos,  or  Indians,  whose  former 
greatness  is  still  attested  by  numerous  buildings,  ruins  of  towns  and 
temples;  surprising  memorials  in  inscriptions  on  stone,  and  innumorahla 
historical  recollections. 

The- Indians  are  descended  from  the  Aryans,  who  at  one  time  undep 
took  an  expedition  from  their  native  highlands,  and  subjected  the  lesa 
powerful  aborigines  of  India.  Tiiey  soon  changed  their  native  nomadic 
s  for  the  system  of  castes,  which  they  adopted  m  its  severest  form. 
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The  moat  important  caste  were  the  priests,  a  wealthy,  honorable,  and  pri. 
vileged  class,  who  were  called  Brahmana,  or  Brahmins.  This  caate  was 
considered  sacred  and  inviolable ;  they  could  not  be  subjected  to  corpora! 
punishment  for  any  crime,  they  were  exempt  from  taxation,  formed  the 
chief  council  of  the  king,  and  filled  all  offices.  Nest  lo  the  Brahmins 
came  the  warriors,  who,  in  return  for  their  pay  and  certalQ-privileges, 
were  responsible  for  the  security  and  defence  of  the  kingdom.  As,  how- 
ever, the  frequent  necessity  for  waging  war  or  encountering  enemies  was 
precluded  by  the  remote  situation  of  the  country  and  the  peaceful  charac- 
ter of  its  inhabitants,  these  soldiers  soon  became  slothful  and  degenei-ate, 
and  thus  rendered  it  easy  for  the  priests  to  retain  their  political  ascend- 
ancy. The  kings  belonged  to  the  caate  of  aoldiers.  The  flirmera  and 
artiaans  were  heavily  impressed  with  imposts,  and  held  their  land  only 
in  fee.*  The  Pariahs,  from  whom  the  Gipsies  are  said  lo  be  descended, 
are  the  dark-colored  descendants  of  the  wild  aboriginea,  and  are  regarded 
by  the  other  Indians  as  the  refuse  of  mankind,  and  treated  with  the  deepest 
contempt.  "  They  do  not  venture  to  dwell  in  the  towns,  cities,  or  villages, 
or  even  in  their  neighborhood  ;  every  thing  they  touch  is  looked  upon 
as  unclean,  and  it  is  pollution  even  to  have  seen  them."  Any  intermix 
ture  of  castes,  by  means  of  marriage,  was  severely  prohibited.  Persons 
who  were  guilty  of  an  infringement  of  this  law,  were  cast  out  of  society, 
and  exposed  to  contempt.  This  rigorous  division  into  castes,  which  the 
priests  laid  down  as  a  divine  ordinance,  checked  the  progress  of  civil- 
ization, and  was  the  occasion  that  it  never  passed  beyond  a  certain  poiut, 
and  then  lapsed  into  a  state  of  repose  and  stagnation. 

RELIGION,   LITEKATURE,  AET. 

§  8.  The  Indians  reverenced  in  Brahma  a  divine  first  principle,  which 
appears  under  three  forms,  as  Creator,  Preserver,  and  Destroyer ;  and 
besides  him,  a  crowd  of  spirits  and  inferior  divinities.  The  central  point 
of  their  religion  is  the  doctrine  of  the  transmigration  of  the  soul  (me- 
tempsychosis). According  to  this  doctrine,  the  human  soul  is  only  joined 
to  earthly  bodies  for  the  purposes  of  punishment,  and  its  aim  and  effort  are 
to  agwn  unite  itself  with  the  Divine  Spirit  of  the  universe.  The  Indian, 
therefore,  regards  existence  in  this  world  as  a  time  of  trial  and  punish- 
ment, which  can  only  be  abridged  by  a  holy  life,  by  prayer  and  sacrifice, 
by  penance  and  purification.  If  man  neglects  this,  and  sinks  himself 
stiU  deeper  into  vice  by  departure  from  God,  his  soul  after  death  will  be 
joined  to  the  body  of  a  different  and  inferior  animal,  and  will  have  to 
commence  its  wanderings  afresh.'  On  the  other  hand,  the  souls  of  the 
wise,  of  heroes  and  penitents,  enter  upon  their  upward  path  through  shin- 

*  The  phraseology  hero  ia  amhignous  and  not  atriotly  conect.  The  actual  oulhmtora 
of  the  soil  biid  only  a  right  of  ooonpanor,  not  of  ownership.    Aat.  EL 
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Ing  stars,  and  are  finally  united  with  the  spiritual  first  principle  whence 
Ihey  proceeded.  This  doctrine  was  interpreted  by  the  Brahmins  to  sig- 
nify that  man  could  attwn  the  end  of  his  being  only  by  the  uninterrupted 
contemplatiou  of  divine  things,  and  by  abstraclJon  from  earthly  concerns. 
They  placed,  therefore,  a  higher  value  upon  sUent  meditation  and  ab- 
straction, than  upon  an  active  life ;  withdrew  from  the  inferior  castes,  and 
believed,  that,  by  acts  of  penance  and  self-inflicted  tortures,  by  alms-giv-. 
ing-.and  acts  of  outward  holiness,  and  by  the  strict  observance  of.innu- 
merable  laws,  rules,  and  precepts,  they  brought  themselves  into  closer 
union  with  the.  Deity.  Since  it  followed  from  the  doctrine  of  transmi- 
gration, that  the  souls  of  men  might  inhabit  the  bodies  of  animals,  the 
Brahmins  dared  not  kill  or  injure  anythmg  endowed  with  life,  or  eat  any 
flesh  unless  it  bad  been  offered  in  sacrifice.  _    _ 

The  Indians  possessed  sensibility  and  a  creative  ima^natioB.  This  13 
parUcularly  apparent  in  their  copious  literature.  Many  of  their  works 
and  poems,  the  whole  of  which,  are  composed  in  the  sacred  and  now  ob- 
solete Sanscrit  language,  and  are  intimately  rented  to  their,  religion  and 
theology,  are  already  three  thousand  years,  ojd.  .  The  rnopt  importMit 
works  are  the  four  books  of  the  Vedas,  which  are  M^  m  tiie  most  pro- 
found respect,  as  the  sources  of  the  Brahminical  religion.,  Tbey  contain 
religious  hymns  and  prayers,  directions  respecting  sacrificial  offerings, 
and  moral  precepts  and  proverbs.  Next  to,  the  Vedas,  the  code  of  Menu 
is  held  in  the  greatest  estimation.  Besides  these,  the  Indians  possess,  a 
great  multitude  of  poetical,  works  of  al!  descriptions,  distinguished  by 
highly  figurative  language,  as  well  as  deep  sensibihty  and  religious  feel- 
ing. Many  of  these  works  were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  English  who 
conquered  the  country,  and  were  afterwards  translated  by  learned  men 
into  German  and  other  European  languages.  Indian  art,  as  well  as  lite- 
rature, is  intimately  connected  with  religion.  More  particularly  worthy 
of  remark  are  the  rock-hewn  temples  and  grottos,  of  which  the  most  cele- 
brated are  to  be  found  at  Elloraintte  middle  of  Lower  India,  at  Salsette 
near  Bombay,  and  at  the  island  of  Elephanta  in  the  bay  of  Bombay.  In 
these  places,  we  meet  with  temples,  grottos,  dwelling-houses,  and  passages, 
covered  with  images  and  inscriptions  hewn  one  above  another  in  the  rock, 
and  extending  for  miles...  These  grottos  contain  an  incredible  quantity 
of  works  artistically  and  elaborately  e;iecuted,  which  must  have  required 
the  labor  of  many  thousand  hands  for  numberless  ages,  and  the  greatest 
palience  and  perseverance  for  their  completion. 

The  abundance  of  the  productions  of  nature  and  art,  pearls,  precious 
stones,  ivory,  spiee,  frankincense,  and  silks,  made  India,  from  an  early 
period,  Ihe  great  centre  and  emporium  of  the  maritime  and  caravan  trade; 
butit  also  proved  a  lure  toforeign  invaders.  Disunited  and  dismembered, 
as  well  by  the  system  of  castes  as  by  their  political  institutions,  and  ener- 
vated and  stupefied  by  their  want,  of  freedom,  the  Indians  feU  an  easy 
prey  to  iheir  warlike  e 
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ir.    BABYLONIANS   AND   ASSrttlANS. 

§  9.  The  fertile  regions  watered  by  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris,  and  th« 
grassy  uplands  of  Mesopotamia,  were  formerly  inhabited  by  Semitio 
Hiiaroa,  tribes,  including  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians.     Nimrod, 

B.  c.  2100.  11  a  mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord,"  is  named  as  the  founder 
of  the  Babylonian  empire,  and  its  chief  city  Babylon.  This  city  was 
built  in  form  of  a  square,  and  washed  by  the  waters  of  the  Euphrates, 
Fmua,  which  ilo wed  through  it.    A  hundred  years  later,  Kinus  is  said 

B.  c.  aooo.  to  iiave  built  the  great  city  of  Nineveh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
l^gris,  and  to  have  subjected  the  Babylonians  to  his  rule.  Th  w  f  and 
icceaaor  of  Ninus,  the  legendary  Semiramis,  is  des  1  d  ia 
a  heroic  and  victorious  woman,  who  carried  her  onq 
as  fer  as  India,  embellished  Babylon  with  magnificent  works,  (th  hang 
ing  gardens,  raised  upon  terraces,)  and  provided  her  land  with  k  IfuUy 
constructed  roads,  canals,  and  buildings  of  every  description.  D  n  th 
the  rule  of  her  incapable  and  efieminate  successors,  the  Assyrian  m[  e 
fell  gradually  into  decay,  till  at  length  the  warlike  governor  of  h  M  d  s 
rose  agiunst  the  unworthy  sovereign,  took  possession  of  Nin  eh,  and 
Sacdanapalns.  Tcduced  the  last  king,  Sardanapalus,  who  was  notorious  for 
B,  c,  8as.  hia  luxury,  intemperance,  and  voluptuousness,  to  such  straits, 
that  he  burnt  himself  in  his  palace,  together  with  his  wives  and  trea- 
sures. Nevertheless,  in  the  following  century,  a  few  warlike  sovereigns, 
Saimanaaser  (among  whom  were  SalmanAsser  and  Sanherib,  who  were  dis- 
B.  c.  730.  tingnished  by  their  deeds  and  fortunes  in  Palestine,)  were  suc- 
Saiiierib,        ccssful  in  agwn  restoring  h    A    j  p  1  g 

B.  o.  720.        it  by  fresh  conquests.     Eth        wAyiam  hyw 

like  the  old,  but  of  short  duration.  Ah  Id  1  tw  ty  fi  years 
mnevoli  after  the  reign  of  Salm     i  N         h  w        \k  d 

dBBtroyed,       destroyed  by  the   Med      and  Ch  Id  d  th  t 

B.  o.  606:         divided  the  land  among  th         1  B  1  yl      f  11       th    1  t 

of  the  Chaldeans.  Antiquities  and  wk  f  tar  tlldgfmth 
ground  where  Nfneveh  once  stood. 

§  10.  From  this  period,  the  Chald  B  lyl  i  d  tl 

ascendancy,  particulariy  during  the  gafhwlk  dpo  fl 
Xeijuchad-  Nebuchadnezzar,  who  1  d  J  dah  d  t  b  t  B  t  th 
nezzar,  Splendor  of  Babylon  soo    f        d    w  j      A  j,  1 

B.  c.  aoo.        ^jjg  Medes  were  the  dom       t  d  ii        1   m  &        tl 

Persians.  Babylon  was  provided  whwdf!  h  t  1  kby 
the  Chaldees.    A  broad  and  lofty  wall  d  d  1     wh  1      ty     hi 

said  to  have  had  a  circumference  of  ly  y  md  Th  w  mp 
rial  palaces  on  the  banks  of  the  Euph  4        h      j  d  1  1  y  t     pi 

of  Baal,  the  god  of  the  sun,  which  was  g  fl  lly  ad  m  d  w  h  ta« 
tues  and  ornaments  of  gold,  and  ser    d  th    i     ]  f         b         t    y 

Were,  together  with  the  hanging  gar  1  1     m    t  k  bl      ij    ts 
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Ic  building,  the  Oiald^ans  made  use  of  burnt  bricks.  Tlieir  water 
buildings,  bridges,  canals,  dams,  diiies,  and  so  forth,  wei-e  the  most  re- 
markable of  their  works.  Tbe  worship  of  the  heavenly  bodies  led  the 
Babylonian  priests  (who  were  more  especially  called  Chaldeans)  to  make 
astronomical  observations ;  they  reckoned  the  course  of  the  sun,  and  di- 
vided the  year:  but  as  they  mingled  astrological  speculations  with  their 
science,  they  fell  into  errors,  and  wandered  about  the  world  at  a  later 
period  as  diviners,  interpreters  of  dreams,  and  magicians.  We  are  also 
indebted  to  the  Chaldeans  for  the  divisions  of  weights  and  measures,  and 
for  the  elements  of  geomefry  and  medicine.  The  fertility  of  the  land, 
and  their  extensive  commerce,  brought  wealth  and  its  necessary  attend- 
ants, splendor  and  luxury.  The  Babylonians  were,  in  consequence,  not 
less  celebrated  for  their  luxurious  productions,  their  fine  linen,  their 
sumptuous  carpets,  &c.,  than  they  were  renowned  and  infamous  for  their 
SKisuality,  their  luxury,  and  theit  voluptuousness.  Masses  of  ruins,  and 
heaps  of  rubbish,  and  a  few  monuments  with  inscriptions,  mark  the  spot 
where  once  stood  the  world-renowned  Babylon. 

V.  THE  EGTPT1AN3. 

§  11.  The  Greeks  called  Egypt  a  gift  of  the  Nile ;  for  it  is  from  the 
regular  annual  overflow  of  the  river,  occasioned  by  rains  in  the  high  lands 
of  Abyssinia,  the  waters  of  which  are  drawn  off  by  all  sorts  of  means, 
canals,  dams,  and  cisterns,  that  the  land  preserves  its  remarkable  fertility. 
The  valley  of  the  Nile  was  divided,  even  at  a  remote  period,  into  three 
parts.  First,  Upper  Egypt,  where  the  vast  and  striking  ruins  of  Thebes, 
with  their  gigantic  fragments  of  statues  and  columns,  their  colossal 
sphinxes,  {lions  with  women's  heads),  the  tombs  of  kings  hewn  in  the 
bare  rook,  the  SBbterranean  catacombs,  and  the  colossal  statue  of  Memnon, 
which  is  reported  to  have  uftered  musical  sounds  at  the  rising  of  the 
eun,  yet  testify  to  tlie  former  splendor  and  magnificence  of  the  priestly 
oity.  Secondly,  Middle  Egypt,  with  its  capital,  Memphis,  the  vioin- 
ity  of  which  is  also  distinguished  by  the  nagnificent  rcmaias  of  an 
historical  antiquity.  Among  these  are  the  ruins  of  the  Labyrinth,  & 
building  consisting  of  a  number  of  intricate  passages  communicating  wilh 
each  other,  and  the  group  of  pyramids,  which  to  this  day  are  gazed  iipqn 
with  amazement,  as  the  miracles  of  architectural  science.  These  pyra- 
mids are  built  of  hard  freestone,  rise  from  a  square  base,  and  terminate 
at  an  immense  height,  in  a  point,  or  small  flat  surface ;  they  appear  to 
have  served  as  the  sepulchral  memorials  of  kings.  Thirdly,  Lower 
Egypt,  with  its  ancient  metropolis,  Heli<ipoIis,  which  was,  however,  after- 
wards eclipsed  by  Alexandria,  and  tlie  historically  remarkable  places, 
SSis,  Nailcratis,  &c.  Two  branches  of  the  Nile  inclose  Lower  Egypt, 
and,  together  wilh  the  sea,  ^ve  it  the  triangulai'  form  whence  it  derive! 
its  name.  Delta. 
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§  12.  Egypt  possessed,  at  an  inconceiyabiy  early  period,  numbtirlesa 
towns  and  villages,  and  a  high  amount  of  civilization.  Arts,  sciences, 
and  civil  professions  were  cherished  there,  so  that  the  Nile-land  has  always 
been  r^arded  as  the  mysterious  cradle  of  human  culture  ;  but  the  system 
of  caatea  checked  free  development  and  continuous  improvement.  Every 
thing  subserved  a  gloomy  religion  and  a  powerful  priesthood,  who  held 
the  people  in  terror  and  superstition.  The  doctrine,  that,  atler  the  death 
of  man,  the  soul  could  not  enter  iuto  her  everlasting  repose  unless  the 
body  were  preserved,  occasioned  the  singular  custom  of  embalming  the 
corpses  of  the  departed  to  preserve  them  from  decay,  and  of  treasuring 
them  up,  in  the  shape  of  mummies,  in  shaft-liie  passages  and  mortuary 
chambers.  Through  this  belief,  the  priests,  who,  as  judges  of  tlie  dead, 
possessed  the  power  of  giving  up  the  bodies  of  the  sinful  to  corruption, 
and  by  this  means  occa.sioning  the  transmigration  of  their  souls  into  the 
bodies  of  animals,  obtained  immense  authority.  The  religion  of  the 
Egyptians  consisted  partly  in  the  worship  of  tlie  heavenly  bodies,  but 
also  bore  relation  to  the  Nile  and  the  natural  qualities  of  the  country. 
Their  principal  deities  were  Osiris,  Serdpis,  and  Isis;  but  as,  besides 
these  gods,  the  animals  sacred  to  them  were  objects  of  veneration,  the 
Egyptian  religion  gradually  degenerated  into  the  most  monstrous  animal 
worship.  This  degeneracyi  became  apparent  in  their  art.  At  first,  the 
Btatues  of  theia-  gods  were  represented  with  the  human  figure,  although 
in  stiff  attitudes  and  in  stem  and  solemji  repose ;  but  they  appeared,  at  a 
later  period,  with  the  heads  of  beasts,  and  soon  after,  under  an  exclusively 
animal  form.  Notwithstanding  the  magnificence  of  their  architectural 
productions,  and  the  vast  technical  skill  and  dexterity  in  sculpture  and 
mechanical  appliances  which  they  display,  the  Egyptians  have  produced 
but  little  in  literature  or  the  sciences  ;  and  even  this  little  was  locked  up 
from  the  people  in  the  mysterious  hieroglyphical  writing,  which  was 
understood  by  the  priests  alone.  There  were  three  kinds  of  these  hiero- 
glyphics, which  are  met  with  on  the  writing-rolls  which  the  Egyptians 
prepared  out  of  an  aquatic  plant  called  papyrus,  and  on  the  obelisks, — 
pointed,  four-coniered  columns,  hewn  from  a  single  block  of  granite,  and 
erected  before  the  porticos  of  the  temples. 

-  Egypt  was  already  an  object  of  wonder  and  curiosity,  in  the  time  of 
the  Eomans ;  and  such  she  remains,  even  to  the  present  day.  The  fact 
is  attested  by  the  eleven  obelisks  and  the  innumerable  Egyptian  carvings 
in  the  hardest  stone,  at  present  in  Rome,  and  by  the  multitude  of  mum- 
mies, ancient  utensils,  trinkets  and  ornaments,  rolls  of  papyrus,  and  so 
forth,  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  all  the  musenms  and  cabinets  of  natural 
history  in  Europe.  But  much  as  we  may  admire  the  patience  of  the 
Egyptians,  and  their  skill  and  dexterity  in  the  practice  of  their  arfs,  we 
are  "ivery  where  struck  with  a  want  of  free  development,  creative  industry, 
«nd  r^rsonal  freedom.     The  curse  of  the  caste-system  lay  upon  every 
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external  manifpstation  of  life,  whilst  superstition  and  religious  oppression 
gave  a  gloomy  coloring  to  existence,  and  disturbed  every  cheerful  and 
pleasurable  feeling. 

§  13.  So  long  as  the  priestly  class  poaseased  the  goyernment  and 
elected  the  king,  the  ■' hundred-gattd "  Thebes  may  have  remained  the 
principal  city;  but  when  the  Egyptians  were  subjected  to  hostile  attacks 

.  from.neighboring  nations,  and  the  military  caste  attained  in  consequence 
to  greater  importance,  Memphis  appears  to  have  been  chosen  as  the  me- 
tropolis of  Middle  Egypt.    Warlike  sovereigas  were  about  this  time  suc- 

-  cessful  in  raising  the  military  caste  to  an  equality  with  the  priestly,  so 
that  they  divided  their  privileges  between  them,  and  were  both  subjected 
SeafiBtrls,  ^o  the  kingly  power.  Sesdatris,  w6o  reduced  the  Ethiopians 
B.  0. 3600.  to  tribute,  and  who  is  said  to  have  reigned  over  a  consider- 
able portion  of  Asia  and  Africa,  is  particularly  mentioned  as  one  of  these 
■MceriB  and  victorious  monarchs.  After  him,  Mteris  and  Cheops  are  the 
ChSopa,  1080.  most  renowned  kingly  names.  The  first,  on  account  of  the  lake 
which  he  constructed,  and  which  was  named  after  him,  and  which  appears 
to  have  served  the  purpose  of  regulating  the  inundations  of  the  Nile ;  the 
second,  as  the  builder  of  the  largest  of  the  pyramids,  which  is  450  French 
feet  in  height,  and  on  which  100,000  men  are  smd  to  have  been  employed 
for  40  years.  The  lives  and  actions  of  these  ancient  kings  are  shrouded  in 
darkness.  The  gloom  begins  to  disappear  about  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
century,  when  the  royal  house  of  Sais,  in  Lower  Egypt,  assumed  the 
sovereignty,  in  the  person  of  Psamm^ticus.  For  the  purpose  of  weakening 
the  power  of  the  priests  Psamm6ticua  entered  into  alliance  with  the 
Greeks,  and  received  Greek  soldiers  and  colomaf.  into  Egypt  Disgusted 
at  this  proceedmg  240  000  Egyptians  migiated  into  Nubii  and  there 
founded  a  stite  of  their  own  Among  the  successors  of  P=amnieticus, 
Necho,  Necho    the  founder  ot  the  Egyptian  naval  an  I  maritime 

B.C.  600.  powei  and  the  wat  like  Am-Sais  are  particularly  to  be  men- 
tioned. The  son  of  llie  latter  P^ammenftus,  lo'it  both  kingdom  and  vic- 
tory to  the  Persians  m  the  bloody  bittle  of  Pelusium  (Suez).  The 
Persians  afterwards  reigned  iver  E^^pt  for  ^  per'oi  of  200  years.  But 
the  Egyptians  dii  not  unite  themselves  with  then  con^iierora;  they  re- 
tained their  own  mianers    in.(ituti>ns   ind  ieli^iou=  cut,t:)ms    togethei 

■  with  Their  aversion  to  every  thing  foreign 

VI    THE  PHOLMCIANS 

§  14.  On  the  narrow  strip  of  coist  between  the  Meditirr^nean  and 
Lebanon,  dwelt  the  maritime  ind  commercial  jeople  ot  Phcenicia,  in 
many  populous  towns  among  which  Ty.e  aid  Sidon  weie  the  most 
remarkable  The  Phteaiciana  an  active  and  enei^etic  race  would  DOt 
subject  themselves  to  the  rctramts  imposed  by  the  caste  "y.tem.  On  Oia 
contrary,  every  city,  with  the  territory  adjacent  to  it,  constituted  an  inde 
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pendent  commonwealth,  at  the  head  of  which  sfood  an  hereditary  sove. 
reign,  whose  power,  however,  was  greatly  restricted  by  the  priests  and 
nobles.  Collectively  they  formed  a  league  of  towns,  of  which,  at  first 
Sidou,  and  afterwards  Tyre,  was  the  chief.  Intellectual  activity  and  dili- 
gence iu  business  led  this  people  to  many  discoveries ;  among  them  were 
glass,  the  art  of  dyeing  purple,  and  of  writing  by  means  of  letters.  They 
were  also  distinguished  by  their  skill  in  casting  metals,  weaving,  .archi- 
tecture, and  various  other  matters.  Sidoaian  garments,  Tyrian  purple, 
Phcenician  glass,  and  articles  of  ivory,  gold,  and  other  metals,  were  pre- 
cious and  coveted  wares  in  all  antiquity.  The  favorable  situation  of  their 
country  made  them  sailors,  and  the  cedai-s  of  Lebanon  supplied  the  mate- 
rials for  ship-building.  Not  only  did  the  Phmnicians  navigate  the  coasts 
and, islands  of  the  Mediterranean  in  their  splendid  ships,  for  the  purpose 
of  trafficking  both  in  their  own  productions  and  in  those  of  the  distant  East, 
spices,  frankincense,  oil,  wine,  corn,  and  slaves,  but  they  even  ventured 
beyond  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  (Straits  of  Gibraltar),  purchased  tin  from 
the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles,  and  amber  from  the  people  of  the 
Baltic,  and  undertook  venturous  expeditious  to  India  (Opliir)  and  the 
southern  parts  of  Arabia.  They  are  even  said  to  have  doubled  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  in  a  voyage  of  three  years'  duration,  undertaken  at  the 
instigation  of  Necho,  King  of  Egypt,  Tbey  established  colonies  on  Crete 
and  Cyprus,  at  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  in  the  south  of  Spain  (Tartessus  and 
.Gadcs,  jiow  called  Cadiz),  and  in  northern  Africa.  The  commercial 
city,  Carthage,  founded  there  by  the  Tyrians,  under  the  con- 
K.  c.  eeo.  ^^^.  ^j.  Q^ggjj  jjjjq^  go^^  eclipsed  the  renown  of  the  mother 
country.  The  Phtenicians  paid  leas  attention  than  the  other  Oriental 
nations  to  the  cultivation  of  religion.  Their  worship  of  Moloch  was 
accompanied  with  frightful  human  sacrifices,  that  of  Baal  with  obscene 

§  15.  In  their  contests  with  the  warlike  nations  of  Asia,  the  Ph<eni- 
cians  displayed  both  courage  and  patriotism.     When  the  Assyrian  Sal- 

manAsser  subjected  Phcenieia  to  his  sceptre,  and  compelled 
B.  c.  750.  ^^^  inhabitants  to  pay  tribute,  the  Tyrians  built  New  Tyre 
upon  a  neighboring  island,  and  defended  it  with  success,  for  five  years, 
against  the  superior  power  of  the  enemy.     The  merchant  fleet  of  Tyre 

soon  again  ruled  the  sea.  Even  the  Babylonian  Nebuchad- 
"■  ""  ^^"^  nezzar,  who  had  subdued  the  mainland  of  Phcenieia,  and  had 
transplanted  the  inhabitants  of  Old  Tyre,  along  with  the  Jews,  into  the 
interior  of  his  kingdom,  was  unable  to  shake  flie  courage  of  the  New 
Tyrians,  But  these  repeated  attacks  seem  to  have  broken  their  power; 
for  when,  shortly  after,  the  Persians  subjected  the  countries  of  western 
Aaa,  Tyre  also  lost  its  freedom  and  independence.     Phcenieia  became  a 

Persian  province.  In  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century,  the 
"■  ^  oppression  of  the  foreign  governor  produced  a  rebelHon,  a 
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Ihe  head  of  which  stood  Sidon.  It  was  unsuccessful.  Sidon  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Persian  king;  and  when  this  prince  gave  orders  for  the 
execution  of  the  principal  citizens,  the  inhabitants  themselves  set  fire  to 
the  town,  and  consumed  themselves  and  their  treasures.  Tyre  existed 
Bome  time  longer ;  but  when  Alexander  the  Macedonian  overthrew  the 
Persian  empire,  and  Tyre,  proud  of  its  former  glory,  ventured  to  oppose 
the  conqieror,  it  was  taken  and  destroyed  after  a  seven 
■•  *■  ^'^^  months'  siege.  It  never  recovered  from  this  stroke ;  and  its 
trade  and  maritime  power  were  transferred  to  Alexandria. 

TII.    THE  PEOPLE   OP  19KAEL. 

§  16.  Whilst  the  whole  world  was  sunk  info  idolatry,  a  people  of  shep- 
herds, of  Semitic  origin,  dwelling  in  Mesopotamia,  preserved  the  ori- 
Abmham,  E^^  belief  in  a  single  God.  Abram  (Abraham),  one  of  the 
B. c  2000.  ancestors  of  this  nomadic  race,  left  his  native  pastures  at  tke 
command  of  Jehovah,  and  settled  himself,  with  his  cattle,  his  men-ser- 
vants and  maidens,  and  his  brother's  son,  Lot,  in  "the  promised  land" 
CAnaan  (Paiesfine),  where  tbey  continued  their  pastoral  life,,and  received 
from  the  inhabitants  tho  name  of  the  "Strangers  from  the  other  side" 
(Hebrews).  Isaac,  who  was  bom  to  Abraham  by  Sarah  at  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  continued  the  race ;  whilst  Ishmael,  Abraham's  son  by  his 
concubine  Hagar,  is  regai-ded  as  the  progenitor  of  llie  Arabs.  Isaac  took 
to  wife  Kebekah,  one  of  his  own  relatives  acknowledging  the  true  faith, 
who  brought  him  two  sons,  Esau  and  Jacob.  By  Ike  cunning  of  his 
mother,  Jacob,  the  younge'r  son,  contrary  to  the  usage  that  had  hitherto 
obtained,  was  declared  to  be  the  chief  of  his  race,  but  could  only  gain  pos- 
Jftoob.  session  'of  his  inheritance  after  a  long  period  of  probation. 

B.  0. 1838.  Jacob  had  twelve  Bons ;  but  as  he  distinguished  Joseph,  the 
^ft  Of  his  beloved  Eachel,  by  bis  peculiar  affecUon,  the  others,  moved 
Joseph,  by  e"'?.  entertained  the  purpose  of  getling  rid  of  their 

B-cirso.  brother,  and  sold  him  to  some  travelling  merchants,  who 
took  him  with  them  into  Egypt.  As  Joseph  held  fast  his  integrity,^  Gud 
rewarded  him  with  prosperity  and  wisdom.  By  his  skill  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  dreams,  he  obtained  the  fiivor  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and 
arrived  at  high  dignity  and  honors.  He  saved  the  land  from  famine,  and 
by  thb  means  attained  such  credit,  that  he  was  permitted  to  invite  his 
father  and  brethren  into  Egypt,  and  to  bestow  upon  them  the  fertile  pas- 
ture-lands of  Goshen.  The  Hebrews  were  generally  called  Israelites, 
from  Jacob's  surname  of  Israel. 

g  17.  At  first,  the  Israelites  were  prosperous  in  the  rich  meadows 

of  Goshen.     But  when  Joseph  was  dead,  and  fresh  rulers,  who  knew 

nothino-  of  his  services,  assumed  the  govemmer',  dislike  to  strangers,  and 

■  contempt  for  the  pastoral  state,  mcited  the  Egyptians  to  cruelty  and 

Boverity  against  the  foreigners.     They  commenced  by  impodng  severe 
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socage  duties  upon  them ;  and  when  it  was  found  that,  despite  this  op- 
preasion,  they  increased  so  rapidly  that  the  Egyptians  at  length  became 
alarmed  at  their  superior  numbers,  Pharaoh  gave  commandment  to  drown 
all  tJieir  newly-born  male  children  in  the  Nile. 

Moses  Moses  would  have  esperienced  this  fate,  had  not  the 

B.  c.  1600.  daughter  of  Phdraoh,  who  chanced  to  be  walking  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  just  as  be  was  about  to  be  drowned,  taken  pity  on  the 
infant,  and  saved  him.  Moses  came  to  ihe  Egyptian  court,  whei-e  he  was 
carefully  brought  up,  and  instructed  in  all  wisdom.  The  slaughter  of  an 
Egyptian,  whom  he  saw  misusing  one  of  the  Israelites,  compelled  him, 
when  he  was  forty  years  old,  to  fly  to  the  deserts  of  Arabia.  It  was  here 
that  he  was  inspired  with  the  lofty  purpose  of  becoming  the  deliverer  of 
his  people  from  their  Egyptian  bondage.  At  first,  Phdraoh  refused  to 
let  the  Israelites  depart;  but  after  terror-and  distress  had  been  spread 
over  the  land  by  the  ten  plagues  which  were  sent  upon  if,  he  at  length 
consented  to  the  retreat  required  by  Moses  and  his  brother  Aaron.  The 
atierapt  to  bring  them  back  again  by  force,  atter  their  passage  over  the 
Eed  Sea,  was  attended  with  the  destruction  of  the  pursuers. 

§  18.  For  a  period  of  forty  years,  Moses  led  a  discontented  people, 
who  were  oft«n  pining  for  the  fleshpots  of  Egypt,  wandering  ia  the  desert, 
for  the  purpose  of  strengthening  their  bodies,  restoring  virtue  and  a  love 
of  freedom  to  their  minds,  and  of  rearing  up  a  young  and  hardy  race, 
-who  should  possess  strength  and  courage  for  the  conquest  of  the  promised 
land.  It  was  during  this  period  that  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  other 
laws  relative  fo  the  religion  and  policy  of  the  Israelites,  were  delivered 
to  Moses  on  Mount  Sinai.  These  laws  were  preserved  in  the  ark  of  the 
covenant,  the  most  sacred  of  tabernacles.  Their  interpreters  were  the 
high  priests,  to  whose  office  Aaron  and  his  posterity  were  appointed.  By 
their  side  stood  the  Levites,  aa  sacrificing  priests,  teachers,  lawyers,  and 
physicians.  According  to  the  system  of  Moses,  Jehovah  himself  was  king 
and  ruler  ;  it  was  in  his  name  that  the  elders  of  the  tribes  conducted  the 
temporal  government,  whilst  the  chief  priest  and  Levites  saperin tended 
the  afiairs  of  rehgion.  Sacrifices  and  feaata  (those  of  the  Passover,  Pen- 
tecost, and  Tabernacles)  formed  the  pleasant  bond  between  Jehovah  and 
the  "  chosen  "  people.  In  the  sabbath-year,  the  lands  were  left  untilied, 
and  that  which  grew  spontaneously  was  given  up  to  the  poor.  Li  every 
fiftieth  year  (year  of  Jubilee),  lands  that  had  been  alienated  were  returned 
lo  their  original  possessors,  that  property  might  not  be  too  unequally 
divided.  Moses  determined  upon  agriculture  in  preference  to  the  pastoral 
life,  as  the  principal  occupation  of  his  people. 

§  19.  It  was  not  pennitted  to  the  great  lawgiver  to  lead  his  people 
into  the  promised  ^land.  He  gazed  from  the  top  of  Mount  Neho  on  the 
JoBhiia,  beautiful  plains  of  the  Jordan,  and  then  departed  from  among 

e.  o.  1460.      the  living,  after  having  chosen  Joshua  as  his   successor, 
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mA  exhorted  the  assemhled  people  to  hold  fast  upon  the  God  of  theit 
fathers,  and  to  root  out  the  Canaanites.  Scarcely,  however,  had  the  peo- 
ple, wader,  the  command  of  the  valiant  Joshua,  conquered  the  Amoritea 
and  the  other  tribes,  than  they  gave  up  waj-,  and  demanded,  the  distrihu- 
tioM  of  the  vanquished  lands.  This  distribution  tooli.  place  by  lot  (in 
■  accordance  with  the  regulation  of  Moses)  among  the  twelve  sons  of  Jacob, 
in  such  a  way  that  Ephraim  and  Jfanasseh  succeeded  to  equal  sfiaresi 
yhile,  on  the  other  hand,  the  descendants  of  Levi  had  no  distinct  inherit- 
ance, and  received  only  a  few  towns  and  a  tenth  pai-t  of  the  productions 
of  the  earth.  Eeuben,  Gad,  and  half  Manasseh,  chose  the  pasture- 
land  on  the  east  of  Jordan ;  the  others  settled  on  the  western  side  of 
the  river,  , 

§  20.  But  many  powerful  tribes,  as  the  Ammonites  and  Philistines, 
wei;e  still  left  unsubdued,  and  disturbed  the  Israelites  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  possessions.  Bloody  and  destructive  wars  induced,  a  rude  ^d 
barbarous  condition  of  society;  and  the  Israelites  not  unfrequently  forgot 
the  living  God,  who  had  brought  them  out  of  bondage,  and  fell  into  the 
practice  iif  idolatiy,,  unlil  misfortunes  and  defeats  again  brought  them 
back  to  a  better,  understanding.  ,, ,  At  these  times,  men  of  heroic  courage 
wonld  arise,  defeat  the  euemy  in  victorious  fields,  and  restore  the  anqient 
manners  and  the  faith  of  their  ancestors.  These  men  are  called  Judges, 
in  the  sacred  writings.  .  . .  The  most  renowned  among  them  are  Gideon, 
Samncl  Jephthah,  Samson  the  strong,  and  the  heroic  Deborah.     Byt 

B.  0- 1160-  the  high  priest  Samuel,  a  pious  and  patriotically  disposed 
man,  was  the  first  who.  was  successful  in  reuniting  the  ancient  ties  which 
bound  the  people,  of  Israel  lo  their  God,  and  in  restoring  to  the  laws  of 
Moses  their  former  ascendancy.  He  overthrew  the  Philistines,  and 
founded  the  schools  whence  proceeded  those  inspired  oracles  of  the  peo 
pie,  distinguished  in  the  Bible  by  the  name  of  Prophets. 

§  21.  The  sons  of  Samuel  did  not  wallt  in  the  steps  of  their  father,  but 
perverted  the  right.  At  this  period,  the  Israelites,  in  imitation  of  the 
surrounding  nations,  desired  a,  liiag,  who,  as  perpetual  chief,  might  lead 
Ihem  forth  to  battle  and  victory.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  gray-headed 
high  priest  sought  to  dissuade  them  from  this  request,  whilst  he  portrayed 
in  the  strongest  colors  the  misery  and  oppression  that  awaited  them  under 
a  kingly  rule.  The  Israelites  persisted  in  their  intention,  and  Samuel 
Saul,  '  anointed  Saul,  of  the  tribe  of  Benjamin,  to  be  king,  Sa«l 
B,  0.  lOflS:  was  a  man  of  majestic  person,  brave,  experienced  in  military 
affairs,  and  sucx^saful  in  the  field ;  nt  as  he  placed  his  trust  in  his  army, 
and  did  not  hold  fast  the  commandments  of  Jehovah,  he  was  rejected,  and 
Samuel  anointed  the  shepherd  lad,  David,  of  the  tribe  of  Judah.  Saal  at 
this  time  was  attacked  with  a  spirit  of  melancholy,  which  nothing  but  tha 
harp  of  David  could  alleviate.  But  envy  of  the  renown  acquired  by 
David  in  the  wars  against  the  Philistines,  and  a  secret  presentiment  of 
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the  destiny  that  awaitfid  him,  urged  Saul  to  hate  ami  persecute  the  joung 
shepherd ;  Saul's  soo,  Jonathan,  on  the  other  hand,  was  devoted  to  him 
with  true  affection,  David,  nevertheless,  m  the  midst  of  dangers  and 
distresses,  escaped  the  attempts  of  his  enemy ;  and  at  length,  when  Saul, 
after  having  sustained  a  defeat,  threw  himself  in  despair  upon  his  sword. 
David  was  gradually  recognized  as  king  by  the  whole  of  the  tribes. 
David,  §  22.  The  reign  of  David  is  the  glorious  period  of  Jewish 

B.  c.  1060.  history.  By  means  of  successful  wars,  he  enlai^ed  his  king- 
dom to  the  South  and  East ;  he  made  the  Syrian  town,  Damascus,  his 
footstool,  and  broke  forever  the  power  of  the  Philistines ;  he  conquered 
Jerusalem,  the  chief  city  of  the  Jebusifes,  together  with  the  strong  for- 
tress Zion,  and  selected  it  for  a  residence,  and  the  eeotral  point  of  a 
solemn  religious  worship ;  and  with  this  view,  commanded  the  ark  of  the 
covenant  to  be  brought  thither.  David  was  also  a  great  poet,  as  is  abun- 
dantly shown  by  his  admirable  religious  hymns  (Psalms);  and  despite 
many  grievous  transgressions,  he  still  remained  the  "man  after  God's 
own  heart,"  sine*  by  sorrow  and  repentance  he  always  regdned  the  for- 
giveness of  Jehovah,  The  end  of  his  reign  was  disturbed  by  ihe  rebel- 
Solomon,  lion  of  his  beloved  son,  Absalom,  who  was  led  astray  by  evil 
B.  c.  1000.  counsellors.  The  wise  Solomon  completed  the  work  of  his 
father.  As  David  had  been  great  in  war,  so  his  son  was  illustrious  in 
the  arts  of  peace.  He  adorned  his  capital  w'th  sjlendid  buildings,  and 
erected  on  the  hill  of  Moriah,  by  (he  a  d  of  Ty  a  i  artists  and  masons, 
the  magnificent  temple  which  bore  h  s  own  name  and  which,  on  account 
of  the  richness  of  its  gilding  and  ornaments  was  tl  e  object  of  universal 
admiration.  But  Solomon  departed  n  a  y  tl  gs  from  the  laws  of 
Moses.  He  traded  with  the  neighbor  ng  i  at  o  s  and  thereby  acquired 
incalculable  wealth,  which  stimulated  his  love  of  luxury,  pleasure,  and 
magnificence ;  he  took  to  himself  wives  from  a  foreign  people,  pei'mitted 
them  the  exercise  of  their  idolatrous  worship,  and  even  took  part  in  it 
himself.  Hia  lofty  mind  and  admired  wisdom  did  not  secure  him  from 
folly.  Hia  love  of  magnificence  and  extravagance  was  the  occasion  of 
oppressive  taxes  j  and  even  during  his  own  life,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out  under  the  guidance  of  Jerobdam.  This  was 
indeed  suppressed,  and  the  originator  compelled  to  lake  flight ;  but  when 
Bohoboam,  Solomon's  son,  Eehoboam,  purtued  Ihe  same  course  his  father 
».  D.  Bfe.  had  taken,  and  repelled  with  threats  the  prayers  of  (he  peo- 
ple for  relief,  many  of  the  tribes  fell  from  him,  and  chose  Jeroboam  for 
king.  Judah  and  Benjamin  alone  remained  faithful  to  the  legitimate 
royaJ  race. 

§  23.  From  this  division  there  arose  two  states  of  unequal  magnitude, 
the  kingdom  of  Israel,  or  Ephraim,  formed  of  ten  of  the  tribes,  with  its 
capitals,  Shechem  and  Samaria,  and  the  kingdom  of  Judah,  consisting  of 
(TO  tribes,  with  its  chief  city,  Jerusalem.     As  Jerusalem  preserved  the 
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nrk  of  the  covenant,  and  was  in  consequence  regarded  by  the  Levitea 
and  many  pious  Israelites  as  the  true  cliief  city,  Jeroboam  set  up  the 
worship  of  idols  in  the  southern  and  northern  parts  of  his  kingdom,  a  sm 
*hich  was  shared  by  the  whole  of  his  successors.  One  of  the  most  im- 
pious among  these  waa  Ahab,  whose  wife,  Jezebel,  a  Tyrian,  introduced 
the  blasphemous  Phcenician  worship  of  Baal,  and  raged  violently  agamst 
those  who  would  not  do  hint  homage.  By  means  of  her  daughter  Atha 
Ifah,  who  was  married  to  a  king  of  Judah,  the  same  woislip  wm  mtro 
duced  into  Judah,  and  favored  by  the'court.  The  eon'iequences  were 
intense  hatred  and  contention,  and  at  length,  civil  wars  between  the  two 
kingdoms,  by  which  they  were  mutually  weakened;  fhej  then  enteied 
into  alliances  with  other  nations.  The  voices  of  the  prophet"  wht  boldly 
foretold  the  destruction  of  the  state  if  the  worship  of  Jehovah  were  tbru=f 
aside  for  the  worship  of  idols,  died  away  unheeded.  When  th^  land  was 
threatened  by  the  Babylonians  and  Assyrians,  Isd,iah  leferied  to  the 
wmmg  Messiah  as  the  only  Savior;  and  Jeremiah  lived  tj  see  that 
destruction  of  the  state,  concerning  which  he  had  in  vam  warned  the 
blinded  people. 

§  24.  The  Ephraimitic  kingdom  of  Israel  was  first  snhjeLted  to  tribute 
by  the  Assyrians.  But  when  the  king,  Hoshea,  entered  into  an  alli'ince 
with  the  EgyptiaDH  for  the  purpose  of  escaping  from  thii  impo  t  the 
Assyrian  king  marched  an  army  info  the  land,  subdued  Samaria,  and  led 
away  the  king,  with  the  greater  portion  of  his  subjects,  into 
.  "■  °'  ''^'  the  Assyrian  captivity.  Foreigners  entered  into  the  land, 
and  the  intermixture  of  these  with  the  remaining  Israelites  gave  rise  to 
the  Samaritans.  Judah  survived  130  years  longer.  After  the  fall  of 
Israel,  it  became  tributary  to  Assyria.  But  when  this  nation  went  to 
war  with  Egypt,  the  king  of  Judah  sided  with  the  latter,  and  refused  the 
tribute  to  the  Assyrians.  Tlie  Assyrian  king,  Sanherib,  (Sennach6rib,) 
came  up  ag^nat  Jerusalem  and  laid  siege  to  it.  But  Judah's  hour  was 
not  yet  coipe,  whilst  the  pious  Hezekiah  sat  upon  the  throne.  The  host 
of  the  Assyrians  was  almost  entirely  destroyed  in  a  single  night,  and  San- 
herib (Sennacherib)  retreated  from  the  land  in  horror.  It  was  to  the 
Tictoiious  Nebuchadnezzar  of  Babylon,  that  it  was  first  allotted  to  make 
an  end  of  the  nation  polluted  with  new  idolatries.  He  took 
B.  o.  600.  Jerusalem,  plundered  the  temple,  carried  away  the  king  and 
the  chief  inhabitants  into  the  interior  of  his  dommions,  and  oppressed  with 
a  heavy  hand  those  whom  he  suff'ered  to  remain.  This  induced  the  last 
king,  Zedekiah,  to  try  once  more  the  chances  of  war ;  but  he 
^  '■'  ^^^'  met  with  little  success.  Nebuchadnezzar  burnt  ike  city  and 
temple,  slaughtered  the  citizens,  and  at  length  carried  away  the  deluded 
king  and  the  greater  part  of  his  people  info  the  seventy  years'  Eabylonia,n 
captivity.  In  their  necessity,  the  Jews  again  sought  the  God  of  their 
fathers,  and  found  grace  in  hii  sight.     One  of  the  prisoners,  the  prophet 
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Daniel,  arrived  at  high  honors,  and  alleviated  the  fate  of  his  brethren. 

After  some  years,  Babylon  was  conquered  by  the  Persians, 

upon  which  Cyrus  suffered  the  Jews  to   return   to  theii 

homes.     Only  a  small  portion  returned  at  first,  under  the  conduct  of 

Zerdbbabel ;  these  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the  temple.     But  as 

they  avoided  all  intercourse  with  the  Saniaritatis,  this  people,  moved  by 

hatred,  endeavored  in  every  possible  way  to  disturb  their  purpose.    They 

procured  a  piohibition  of  the  building,  which  was  already  commenced, 

-J-  and  which,  in  eonseijuence,  was  not  completed  tUI  the  reign 

of  Darius.     During  the  reign  of  Artaxerxes  in  Persia,  fresh 

D.  c.  iso.        iroops,  led  by  Eara  and  Nehemiah,  returned  to  their  homes, 

rebuilt  the  city,  and  reestablished  the  laws  of  Moses.     They  had  been 

taught  by  suffering,  that  salvation  and  deliverance  were  only  to  be  found 

in  a  steadfast  adherence  to  the  faith  of  their  ancestors;  and  from  this 

lime  forlh,  they  were  more  careful  in  shunning  idolatry,  and  all  contact 

with  idolatrous  nations. 

Vm.    MEDES   AND    PERSIANS. 

5  25.  Media  and  Persia,  two  countries  where  savage  and  occasionally 
attrarlive  mountainous  regions  alternate  with  rich  pasture  grounds  and 
fertile  arable  lands,  were  formerly  inhabited  by  tribes  who  drew  their 
origin  from  the  ancient  Zend  races  dwellmg  farther  to  the  eastward. 
They  possessed  a  remarkable  religion,  which  was  founded  by  the  ancient 
sage,  ZoroEister,  and  had  been  delmealed  by  him  in  the  sacred  books  of 
the  Zend-Avesta.  According  to  this  system,  there  are  two  first  princi- 
ples ;  a  spirit  of  light,  Ormund,  and  aa  evil  spirit  of  darkness,  Abriman. 
Both  of  these  have  armies  of  similar  spirits  under  them,  and  are  to  wage 
perpetual  war  with  each  other  till  the  end  of  the  world,  when  the  spirit 
of  light  will  become  victorious ;  upon  this,  the  evil  spirit  is  to  disappear, 
and  the  human  raee  to  be  rendered  happy.  This  doctrine  was  repre- 
sented by  a  powerful  hierarchy  of  priests,  the  Magi,  in  a  solemn  religions 
ceremonial.  The  god  of  light  was  worshipped  under  the  form  of  the 
sun  and  of  Are,  the  spirit  of  darkness  was  propitiated  by  sacrifices  and 
prayers. 

§  26.  The  Medes  remained  for  a  long  time  under  the  dominion  of  foreign 
nations  ;  at  length,  they  roused  their  courage  and  fought  valiantly  for 
their  freedom.  But  a  few  warlike  kings  soon  after  sueoeeded  in  suppress- 
ing the  newly^cquired  liberties  of  the  people,  and  in  establishing  a  mili- 
tary despotism.  They  at  the  same  time  subdued  some  of  the  neighboring 
people,  and  among  others,  the  cognate  tribe  of  the  Persians.  But  their 
Astyages,  i'«le  was  but  of  short  duration ;  Astyages,  the  last  of  the  Me- 
B.  c.  &76.  dian  kings,  had  a  vision,  wHch  the  diviners  interpreted  to 
Bignify,  that  the  son  of  his  daughter  should,  at  some  time,  rule  ovei 
Media  and  western  Asia.     Alarmed  at  this,  he  gave  his  daughter  in  mar 
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riage  lo  a  petty  prince  of  the  sutjecfed  tribe  of  Persians,  and  when  she 
brought  forth  s  son  named  Cyrus,  lie  commanded  him  to  be  put  to  death 
in  the  obscurity  of  a  remote  forest.  Cyros  only  escaped  the  fate  designed 
for  liim,  through  the  compassion  of  the  shepherd  to  whom  the  execution 
of  the  murdir  was  intrusted.  He  was  brought  up  as  the  son  of  the  shep- 
herd, but  whilst  yet  a  youth,  gave  such  evidence  in  his  pastimes  jf  an  in- 
uale  spirit  of  command,  as  led  to  his  being  brought  before  the  king  and 
reoognizfjd.  Ast/ages,  pacified  by  the  diviners,  now  allowed  Cyrus  to  be 
brought  up  in  a  manner  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  sent  bim  back,  when  he 
had  arrived  at  maturity,  to  his  parents  in  Persia.  It  was  here  that  the 
project  of  freeing  his  brave  but  subjecled  countrymen,  from  the  yoke  of 
the  Medes,  and  leading  them  forth  to  victory  and  conquest,  first  arose  in 
his  mind.  His  mighty  spirit  and  commanding  person  compelled  the  Per- 
siaos  to  admiration  and  obedience.  He  marched  against  the  Medes  ; 
Ast^ges,  betrayed  and  overcome,  relinquished  the  throne  to  his  success- 
Cvms,  ful  grandson,  who  now  became  the  founder  of  an  empire  tiia't 

B.  o.  560.        embraced  almost  all  the  civilized  nations  of  Asia. 

§  27.  At  this  time.  King  Crcesus,  who  possessed  such  enor- 

"^"''  mous  wealth  that  his  name  is  become  proverbial,  reigned  in 

Sardis,  the  principal  city  of  Lydia.  Cyrus  declared  war  against  him. 
Crcesus,  deceived  by  an  ambiguous  oracle,  passed  over  the  boundary  stream 
of  the  Halys  to  attack  the  Persians,  but  suffered  a  defeat,  and  was  obliged 
to  fly  in  haste  to  his  capital.  Cyrus  pursued  him,  took  Sacdis,  and  com- 
manded the  captured  king  to  bo  cast  into  the  flames.  Cnssus  already 
sat  bound  upon  the  funeral  pile,  when  his  recollection  of  Solon,  the  wise 
man  of  Athens,  saved  him  from  destruction.  Solon  had  once  visited  Sar- 
dis, and  been  hospitably  entertained  by  the  king.  Proud  of  his  prosperity, 
Chbsus  had  the  sage  led  through  his  treasure-chambers,  and  displayed 
before  him  the  whole  of  his  ridies.  He  then  asked  him  who  it  was  that 
he  considered  fo  be  the  happiest  of  mortals,  nothitlg  doubting  that  Soion 
would  name  Croisus.  The  sage,  however,  mentioned  a  few  persons, 
who,  after  leading  a  virtuous  life,  had  met  With  a  becoming  death :  when 
Crcesus  again  asked  him  whether  he  did  not  look  upon  himself  as  a 
happy  man,  Solon  made  the  significant  I'eply,  "  that  no  man  could  be  con- 
sidered hajjpy  before  death."  These  words  occurred  at  this  moment  to 
the  captive  king,  and  he  exclaimed  bitterly,  "  Oh !  Solon,  Solon ! "  The 
exclamation  awakened  the  curiosity  of  Cyrus  ;  he  had  the  story  related 
to  him,  and  struck  by  the  truth  of  the  words  of  Solon,  set  Crcesus  al 
liberty,  held  him  in  high  estimation,  and  consulted  him  in  all  his  under- 
takings. 

§  28.  With  the  same  good-fortune  did  Cyrus  overthrow  the  empire  of 
Babylon,  As  the  Babylonians,  iii  Ml  security  of  the  impregnability  of 
their  city,  were  celebrating  a  festival,  and  their  'luxurious  king,  Nabou- 
D^dus,  (Belshazzar),  was  contemptun  isly  defiling  the  sacred  vessels  of 
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the  Je.ws,  tbe  Persians  penetrated  into  the  town  by  an  arm  of  the 
Euphrates,'lhe  waters  of  which  they  had  drained  off,  killed  the  king,  and 

ahhdued  the  country.  By  this  conquest,  Syi-ia,  Palestine, 
B.  c.  63S,  ^^^  Phcenicia  also  fell  under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians, 
and  the  captive  Jews  received  permission  to  return  to  their  country. 

■  Soon  after  this,  Cyrus  undertook  an  expedition  ag^nst  the  Mass^getK, 
a  wild  nomadic  race,  living  near  the  borders  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  He 
was  suceessful  at  first,  hy  means  of  a  military  stratagem,  and  destroyed 
many  of  the  enemy,  among  them  a  son  of  their  queen,  Thiimyris.  But 
shortly  after  this,  he  and  a  great  part  of  his  army  fell  into  the  Lands  of 
the  Mass^etfe;  and  the  queen,  thirsting  for  revenge,  cast  the  severed 
head  of  the  mighty  Persian  king,  with  an  expression  of  contempt,  into  a 
vessel  filled  with  blood. 

Cambysaa,  §  29.  Camb/ses,  the  victorious  and  tyrannical  son  of  Cyrns, 

B.C.  629.  enlarged  the  Persian  empire  by  the.  conquest  of  Egypt.  The 
fate  of  tho  dwellers  on  the  Nile  was  fi-ightfuL     The  unfortunate  king, 

Psammeaitus,  after  witnessing  the  oppression  of  his  subjects, 
^'  *''  and  the  dishonor  of  his  family,  was  put  to  a  violent  death ; 

Che  Egyptian  temples  and  sanctuaries  were  profaned,  the  treasures  plun- 
dered, and  the  inhabitants  abused.  But  the  Persians  also  encountered  a 
heavy  doom.  Two  armies,  that  Camb/ses  despatched  for  the  conquest  of 
the  priestly  state  of  Ammdnium,  found  their  graves  in  the  sandy  deserts 
of  Libya.  This  state  had  its  central  point  in  the  temple  and  oracle  of  the 
ram-homed  Jupiter- Ammou,  in  the  oasis  of  Siwah,  and  was,  like  Thebes, 
a  colony  of  the  original  pontifical  slate,  M^roe,  which  had  once  subsisted 
in  Nubia,  in  the  midst  of  a  savage  negro  population.  Cambysea  died 
after  a  violent  reign  of  seven  years,  in  consequence  ofan  injury  he  acci- 
dentally inflicted  on  himself  with  his  own  sword.  The  Egyptians  ascribed 
his  sudden  death  to  the  vengeance  of  the  gods  for  the  slaughter  of  the 
sacred  os,  Apis. 

J,    .  §  30.  Some  time   after  this,  seven   illustrious   Persians 

Hystaiipes,  agreed,  together,  that  they  would  ride  in  the  direction  of  the 
li.  c.  621.  rising  sun,  and  that  the  man  whose  horse  neighed  first  should 
be  made  king.  In  this  manner,  Darius,  the  son  of  Hystdapes,  and  the  son- 
b-law  of  Cyrus,  gained  the  throne,  which  he  occupied,  not  without  I'e- 
nown,  for  the  space  of  thirty-six  years.  He  divided  the  kingdom  into 
satrapies,  regulated  the  imposts,  and  conducted  great  wars.  But  his  arms 
were  not  always  successful.  "When  he  invaded  the  nomadic  tribes,  called 
Scythians,  dwelling  on  the  steppes  of  the  lower  Danube,  this  people 
retreated  with  their  tents  and  herds,  and  surrendered  their  naked  fields 
to  the  enem^,  who  were  soon  reduced  by  want  to  the  brink  of  destruction) 
and  when  at  length  attacked  hy  the  Scythians,  were  compelled  to  make  a 
most  disastrous  retreat  over  the  Danube. 

§  31.  The  simple  manners  Mid  military  virtue  of  th^  Persians  soon 
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The  maguificenue  of  the  court,  where  crowds  of  officiala 
Mid  priestly  counsellors,  of  servants  and  guards,  haitened  on  tho  pros- 
perity of  the  country,  destroyed  the  well-being  of  the  provinces.  The 
royal  table  was  furnished  with  diihes  and  liquors  of  ihe  rarest  quality, 
brought  from  the  moat  distant  regions.  A  harem  of  ostentatious  and 
intriguiug  women,  who  frequently  had  the  revenues  of  whole  towns  and 
provinces  allotted  to  them  to  defray  the  expenses  of  iheir  trinkets  and 
wardrobes,  increased  this  luxury  and  profuseness.  The  court  moved 
with  the  seasons.  The  winter  wa-i  passed  in  the  genial  climate  ot  Baby- 
lon ;  the  spring  in  Susa ;  the  summer  in  the  cool  Ecbdtana.  Numerous 
gardens  arranged  for  the  production  of  fruit,  and  incisures  where  wild 
onimab  were  preserved,  contributed  to  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  the 
Persian  monarchs  when  on  their  travels.  The  governors  of  the  pro- 
vinces imitated  the  luxury  and  extravagance  of  the  royal  court,  to  the 
detriment  of  their  lands,  which  yere  protected  neither  by  laws  nor  the 
regular  administration  of  justice  from  arbitrary  and  despotic  authority. 
For  the  rest,  the  vast  empire  of  Persia  was  but  a  conglomeration  of 
heterogeneous  elements,  where  the  most  diversified  mannei-s,  institutions. 
and  nationalities  were  approximated  to  each  other  without  internal  union, 
without  strength,  and  without  support. 


B.    HISTOEY   OF    GREECE. 

I.    GKOGEAPIIICAL    SUKVEY.  —  a.   THE    GREEK   CONTIMKNT. 

§  82.  Greece  is  the  southern  portion  of  a  large  half-insular  piece  of 
land,  which  appears  broad  and  unbroken  in  its  northern  part,  narrow, 
irregular,  and  perforated  by  bays  and  inlets  on  its  southern  coast.  It  is 
traversed  by  numerous  ranges  of  mountains,  and  consists  of  rocky  and 
hilly  tracis,  which  divide  the  country  into  a  multitude  ef  small,  secluded, 
and  isclated  regions,  and  favor  the  production  of  numerous  and  separate 
Hates.  Greece  is  divided  into— Northern  Greece,  Centi-al  Greece,  and 
Peloponnesus.  Northern  Greece  consists  of  the  rude  mountmn  region 
of  Epirus  and  Thessaly.  Between  these  two  lands  extends,  from  north 
to  sonfb,  the  wild  and  rugged  mountain  range  of  Pindus,  the  summit  pf 
which  hi  almost  always  covered  with  snow.  Thessaly,  with  its  fruitful 
plains  and  luxuriant  pasture  grounds,  admirably  fitted  for  the  breeding  of 
horses,  is  inclosed  by  another  branch  of  the  same  range.  The  vale  of 
Tempe,  neJr  Olympus,  the  hill  of  the  gods,  was  celebrated  in  antiquity 
for  its  natural  beauties.  Among  the  cities  may  bo  mentioned  Lariaaa, 
on  the  Pen^us,  and  PharsfHus,  with  its  battle-field.  Tlie  southern  range 
of  hills  iscailed  ffita.   Between  the  foot  of  jhese  mountains  and  the  bay, 
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(s  a  narrow  defile,  that  forms  the  only  natural  communication  between 
Theeealy  and  central  Greece.  This  is  the  celehrated  pass  of  Ther- 
miSpjlas.  Central  Greece,  or  Hellas,  trayersed  by  branches  of  tie  CEtian 
range,  is  divided  icto  eight  small  and  independent  stales.  The  most  im- 
porlant  among  them  are,  Attica,  a  hilly  country,  rich  in  olives,  figs,  and 
honey,  with  iis  chief  city,  Athena,  its  seaport,  Pine'us,  and  the  battle-field 
of  Mdrathon,  Opposite  Athens  lie  the  two  islands,  jEgina  and  Salamis ; 
the  first  renowned  for  its  early  cultivation,  its  trade  and  navigation  ;  the 
latter,  for  the  naval  engagement  during  the  Persian  war.  Bo5<}iia,  a  fer- 
tile corn-producing  country,  with  its  seven-gated  capital,  Thebes;  the 
heroic  Platse'a,  and  the  renowned  battle-fields  of  Leuctra  and  Cha:ron^a, 
Phocis,  wiUi  the  hills  of  Helicon  and  Parnissos,  renowned  as  the  seals 
of  the  Muses.  At  the  foot  of  the  latter,  in  a  si»t  that  was  looked  upon 
as  the  centre  of  the  earth,  lay  the  sabred  temple  cily  of  Delphi,  with  its 
celebrated  oracle,  and  numerous  magnifiicent  buildings. 

Peloponnfeus  (at  present  Morea)  is  connected  with  Central  Greece 
by  the  isthmus  of  Corinth.  This  peninsula  is  surrounded  on  four  of  its 
sides  by  the  sea,  and  is  an  entirely  mountainous  country.  In  its  centre 
is  situated  the  rude  region  of  Arcidia,  with  its  beautiful  valleys  and  fer- 
tile pastures  inhabited  by  a  hardy  race  of  shepherds.  Mantinea,  and  the 
Megalopolis  founded  by  Epaminondas,  are  among  the  most  celebrated 
of  ita  towns.  In  the  north  of  the  peninsula,  on  the  shores  of  the  Cor- 
inthian gulf,  lies  Aohaia,  with  its  twelve  cities,  which  were  united  together 
■  in  the  third  century  by  the  celebrated  Achdian  league.  Sicyon,  and  the 
rich  and  art-loving  Corinth,  were  also  joined  in  this  confederation.  To 
the  East  was  Argolis,  a  rocky  region  abounding  in  bays  and  creeks,  with 
its  chief  city,  Argos  ;  Myc^nas.the  ancient  royal  seat  of  Agamemnon  and 
Tirynthua,  in  the  neighborhood  of  which  were  to  be  found  the  remains 
of  gigantic  buildings  (Cyclopean  walls).  To  the  south  lay  the  rugged 
Lacdnia,  or  Lacedsem6nia,  with  the  mountain  of  Tdygetus,  and  a  few  fer- 
tile plains  in  the  valley  of  the  EunSfas  ;  near  this  was  the  renowned  city 
of  Sparia,  with  about  60,000  inhabitants.  "Westward  from  Lacedie'mon 
extended  to  the  sea-coast  the  fruitful  region  of  Mess^nia,  with  the  for- 
tress Ithrime,  and  the  maritime  city  Pylos;  northward  from  this  lay  Elis, 
the  territory  of  which  was  regarded  aa  sacred,  and,  in  consequence,  was 
never  visited  with  war,  together  with  the  city  and  plain  of  Olympia,  ren- 
dered famous  by  the  Olympian  games. 

h.    THE   GBEF.K   ISLANDS, 

§  33.  To  the  east  and  west  of  Greece  lay  a  multitude  of  large  and 
small  islands,  which,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  Greek  history. 
They  were  almost  all  remarkable  for  their  fertility  in  wine,  oil,  fruits, 
and  similar  productions ;  carried  on  an  extensive  trade,  and  possessed 
even  at  an  early  period  a  high  amount  of  civiliaalioD.    The  most  remark 
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able  among  them  are,  on  the  west,  Corcyra,  {at  present  Corfu),  renowned 
even  in  the  earliest  ages  for  its  wealth  and  culture,  and  whei-^  at  a  laler 
period,  the  Coiinthians  founded  a  colony ;  and  the  stony  Ithaca,  the 
dwelling-place  of  Uly=ses  In  the  southern  sea,  the  large  island  of  Crete, 
Which  in  the  time  ot  Homer,  numbered  a  hundred  cities,  but  which  was 
dreaded  and  infamous  on  iccount  of  its  pii-acy ;  Cyprus  and  Cythgra, 
celebrated  for  Ihe  -norahip  of  Venus;  and  Rhodes,  renowned  for  the 
casting  of  metals  ind  tor  its  statue  of  the  god  of  the  sun  (Colossus), 
seventy  cubits  m  height  But.  the  sea  the  most  rich  in  large  and  small 
islands  ia  the  jEgoan  on  the  east,  which  for  this  re^on  has  given  its 
name  —  Archipelago  —  to  e^  ery  sea  abounding  m  islands.  Off  the  east- 
em  coast  of  Greece,  and  only  divided  from  it  by  the  narrow  channel 
Eurfpus,  lies  the  long  and  fertile  island  Euboe'a  (N^gropont),  with  the 
maritime  and  commercial  cities  Er^tria  and  Clialcia.  Farther  eastward, 
we  meet  with  Lemnos,  Thasos,  Imhros,  and  Samothrdce,  the  anciently 
renowned  localities  of  mysterious  religious  customs.  The  groop  of  isianda 
lying  nearest  the  east  coast  of  Peloponn^susj  are  called  C^elades,  because 
they  lie  in  a  circle  (Cycles).  Among  them  are  Delos,  the  sacred  birth- 
place of  Apollo  and  Diana;  Pares,  celebrated  for  its  marble;  andNaxos, 
for  its  wine.  Eastward  from  these  we  encounter  a  number  of  scattered 
islands,  the  Spdrades.  The  mc«t  important,  both  on  account  of  their  size 
and  fertility,  and  the  wealth  and  civilization  of  their  inhabitants,  are  the 
islands  lying  off  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  —  Lesbos,  with  its  flourishing 
town  MtyMne,  Chios,  Samos,  Cos,  and  others.  Lastly,  the  rocky  island 
of  Patmos,  celebrated  as  the  residence  of  the  Evangelist,  St.  John. 


II.    KELIGION   OP  1 

§  34.  Nowhere  did  the  heathen  worsiiip  of  idols  assume  a  more  cheer- 
ful aspect  than  among  the  Greeks,  a  great  part,  of  whose  mythology  was 
afterwai-ds  adopted  by  the  Eomans  and  incorporated  with  their  own 
religious  system.  According  to  the  religious  views  taken  by  the  Greeks, 
the  world  was  originally  a  rude  and  formless  mass  (chaos),  from  which 
the  heaven  and  earth  separated  tliemselves  as  independent  divinitiea. 
The  earth,  after  this,  produced  beings  of  superhuman  stature  and  strength, 
the  Titans,  w:ho  were  possessed  of  the  supreme  autbority,  until.a  more  spirit- 
ual race  arose,  who  gathered  themselves  around  the  king  of  heaven,  Zeusj 
or  Jupiter,  deprived  them  of  their  power,  overcame  the  giants  and  Titans 
who  attempted  to  sform  the  skies,  and  buried  them  in  the  abysses  of  the 
earth.  After  tlie  unruly  forces  of  nature  and  the  power  of  the  elements 
had  been  thus  subdued,  Zeus  erected  his  throne  upon  Olympus,  whilst 
Pluto  governed  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  subterranean  world,  (Hades, 
Tdrtarus,  Orcus),  and  Poseidon  (Neptune),  wifh  his  trident,  ruled  the 
sea.  Hera  or  Juno,  the  queen  of  heaven,  the  virgin  Pallas  Athene 
(Minerva),  armed  wiiii  helm  and  shield,  the  pi-otectress  of  the  libeml  arts, 
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and  of  all  intellectual  employment,  Apollo,  the  glorious  god  :f  light, 
and  some  others,  were  the  ohjects  of  similar  veneration.  Besides  these, 
woods  and  mountains,  fields  and  meadows,  rivers  and  lakes,  were  mha- 
bited  by  an  innumerable  multitude  of  divine  beings,  —  nymphs,  nereids, 
trifons,  sirens  who  with  their  magic  songs  allured  men  to  destruction,  and 
many  others  that  frequently  interfered  in  human  affairs.  An  heroic  race, 
that  derived  its  origin  from  Zeus,  was  the  connecting  link  between  gods 
and  men ;  whilst  the  interval  between  men  and  the  animal  tribes  was 
filled  up  by  an  inferior  race  of  fauns  and  satyrs,  who  united  together 
human  and  bestial  qualities.  Human  life  and  this  world  of  divinities 
were  supposed  to  be  most  intimately  related  with  each  other.  From  the 
moment  of  his  birth,  a  guardian  spirit  (genius,  demon)  stood  by  the  side 
of  every  man  for  his  whole  life,  and  exercised  an  influence  upon  his 
resolutions  and  actions,  without  however  interfering  with  the  freedom  of 
his  will.  The  household  heaiih  was  the  residence  of  sacred  domestic  and 
family  deities  (Lares,  Pendles),  who  preserved  the  dweOmg  from  evil; 
and  every  important  event  of  life  was  under  the  guardianship  of  a  sepa- 
rate divinity.  In  opposition  to  the  Christian  view,  which  looks  upon  the 
life  of  this  world  as  a  state  of  probation,  and  of  transition  to  a  higher 
form  of  existence,  the  joyous  Greeks  referred  all  their  pleasures  to  the 

'  earthly  life,  and  looked  upon  the  shadowy  existence  of  the  subterranean 
world  as  but  its  melancholy  continuation.  They  nevertheless  believed  in 
rewards  and  punishments,  and  in  a  state  of  immortal  existence.     The 

■  departed  were  braught  by  Hermes  (Mercury),  the  conductor  of  the  dead, 
before  the  three  judges  of  the  lower  world,  and,  accoi-ding  to  their  deei 
sion,  they  were  either  sent  to  the  residence  of  the  righteous  (Elysium,  the 
happy  islands),  or  to  the  place  of  condemnation  (Tai-tarus).  Many 
sacrifices  were  ofiered  on  the  graves  by  the  survivors  to  the  souls  or 
shadows  (manes)  of  the  departed.  This  free  and  beautiful  system  of 
mythology  is  displayed  in  the  most  perfect  productions  of  Greek  art  and 
poetry, 


L   GREECE   BEFORE   THE    PERSIAN   WAR. 


,    THE  TIME   OF  1 


§  35.  The  Pelasgi  are  believed  to  have  been  the  most  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Greece.  They  were  an  agricultural  and  peaceful  people,  with  a 
religion  that  was  founded  upon  the  veneration  of  nature,  and  in  which 
the  earth-mother  Dem^fer  (Ceres),  the  wine-producer  Dionjfsus  (Bac- 
chus), and  the  oracle-giving  nature-god,  Zeus  of  Doddna  in  Epfrus,  were 
the  divinities  that  enjoyed  the  greatest  reverence.     This  religion  of 
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nature,  together  with  tie  remaina  of  a  primo¥al  architecture,  towns  and 
royal  cities,  and  especially  the  imperishable  Oyclopeau  walla  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus, wHioh  are  built  of  huge  stones  fitted  together  without  cement, 
leads  to  the  opinion  that  the  PeSasgi  bore  a  resemblance,  in  their  culture 
and  religious  institutions,  to  the  people  of  the  East;  and  that,  conse- 
quently, intercourse  must  have  existed  at  an  early  period  between 
Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt.  This  view  receives  corroboration  from  the 
legends  respecting  oriental  colonists,  who  settled  in  Greece  and  diffused 
the  seeds  of  civilisation  at  an  inconceivably  remote  period.  In  the  same 
way,  Cecrops  the  Egyptian  came  to  Attica,  the  Phcenician  Cadmus  to 
Bcedtia,  the  Phrygian  Pelops  to  the  peninsula,  named  after  him,  Pelo- 
ponnesus. 

§  36.  The  Pelasgi  were  either  driven  out  or  subjugated  by  the  war- 
like Hellenes,  who  gradually  subjected  the  whole  of  Gieece  to  their 
power.  These  HelMnes  ai'e  divided  into  three  tubes  the  Dorians,  in 
Peloponnesus  ;  the  louians,  in  Attica  ind  the  islands ,  and  the  ^olians, 
in  Bcedfia  and  the  other  stales  They  distinguished  themselves  at  an 
early  period  by  great  warlike  -whievements,  and  by  toundmg  cities  and 
foreign  colonies.  It  is  in  the  poetical  legends  of  the  twelve  labors  of 
Hercules,  of  the  voyage  of  the  Athenian  hero  Theseus  to  the  sea-ruling 
Crete,  and  "of  the  daring  Argonautic  expedition,  that  the  flist  traces  of 
historical  faefs  are  preserved,  distorted  md  obscured,  -is  they  miy  be,  by 
a  mass  of  fables.  Tlie  Thes^ilian  J^on,  with  the  mist  renowned  heroes 
of  his  time,  (Hercules,  Theseus,  Castor  and  Pollux  from  Lacedie'raon 
and  the  Thracian  musician  Oipheus),  undeitook  the  Argcnautic  expedi- 
tion, in  the  ship  Argo,  to  the  distant  land  of  Colchis,  on  the  east  coast  of 
the  Black  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  golden  fleece,  which,  as 
the  legend  reported,  Phryxus,  the  son  of  the  Thessalian  king,  had  yeara 
before  suspended  there,  and  which  was  watched  over  by  a  sleepless 
dragon.  This  Phryxus  and  bi^  sister  Helie  had  a  wicked  step-mother, 
who  entertained  designs  against  the  lives  of  the  two  children,  Tiieir 
departed  mother,  N^phele,  the  goddess  of  clouds,  appeared  to  her  two 
children,  and  presented  ihem  with  a  wonderful  ram,  which  conveyed 
them  across  the  sea,  Helle,  howevei,  fell  off,  and  was  drowned  at  the  spot 
which  has  received  from  her  the  name  of  the  Hellespont.  Phryxua 
reached  the  land  and  sacriliced  the  ram.  Jason  and  his  ccmpanicna 
reached  Colchis  after  a  difiicult  voyage,  completed  their  undertaking  by 
the  aid  of  the  sorceress  Med^a,  daughter  of  the  king  of  the  country,  and 
returned  Lome  with  their  spoil.  But  the  Argonauts  had  many  wonder- 
ful adventures  and  perils  to  encounter  on  their  return  through  the  ocean 
and  the  mysterious  river  Eridanus,  which  formed  the  materials  of  many 
a  poetical  legend.  The  early  commercial  intercourse  between  the  E61ie 
race  and  the  inliabitanls  of  the  distant  Asiatic  coast,  appe^  rs  to  be  sym- 
bolized by  this  history  of  the  Argonautic  expedition. 
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§37.  The  greatest  e¥ent  of- the  Greek  heroic  age  is  the  celehrated 
Trojan  war.  In  Diuin,  or  Troy,  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
B.  o.  1184.  j^^.^  Minor,  reigned  King  Priamus  over  a  rich  and  cultiyated 
people.  His  youngest  eon,  Paris,  carried  off  Helen,  wife  of  the  Lacedse- 
Boflnian  king,  Meneldus,  who  had  hospitably  received  him.  The  injured 
husband  summoned  the  princes  of  Greece  to  undertake  an  expedition  to 
revenge  the  affront  This  expedition  shortly  after  took  place  under  the 
command  of  Agamemnon  of  Myc^nre,  brother  of  Meneldus,  and  wltli  the 
assistance  of  tie  moat  renowned  wajriors  of  Greece.  Achilles  and  his 
friend  Patrdclus  from  Thessaly,  the  subtle  Ulysses  from  Ithaca,  Dio- 
m^les  from  Argos,  the  sage  Nestor  from  Pylos,  Ajax,  and  many  others 
were  among  the  number.  The  ar.iij,  having  embarked  in  a  vast  fleet, 
sailed  for  the  Asiatic  coast  from  the  seaport  town  of  Aulia,  where 
Agamemnon  had  devoted  his  daughter  as  a  sacriflce  to  Diana.  They 
found,  however,  the  Trojans,  especially  Hector,  son  of  Priam,  and  ^ai&s, 
such  valiant  opponents,  that  it  was  only  after  a  ten  years'  struggle  that 
the  city  was  at  length  taten  and  destroyed,  by  an  artifice  of  Ulysses  (a 
wooden  horse  filled  with  armed  men).  Priam  and  most  of  his  subjects 
fell  either  in  battle  or  at  the  destruction  of  the  city ;  the  rest  were  car- 
ried away  as  slaves.  But  the  victors  also  suffered  many  misfortunes. 
Achflles,  Patr6cl«s,  and  many  others  found  an  early  grave  in  Hium. 
Agamemiwn,  after  a  troublesome  voyage  home,  was  murdered  at  the 
instigation  of  his  faithless  wife  Clytemnestra ;  and  Ulysses,  tossed  by 
tempests,  wandered  for  ten  years  to  inhospitable  shores,  over  islands  and 
seas,  before  it  was  permitted  him  again  to  see  Lis  faithful  wife  Penelope 
and  his  son  TeMmachus,  and  to  purge  his  house  of  the  audacious  suitors 
who  were  contending  for  the  hand  of  his  spouse,  and  who  in  the  mean 
while  were  feasting  themselves  upon  his  property, 
.  §  38.  HoMEK. — The  Trojan  war  is  of  more  unportance  to  poetry  and 
art  than  to  history,  since  the  combats  of  the  heroes,  and  their  adventures 
and  wanderings  on  their  return  home,  formed  two  legendary  cycles, 
from  which  the  materials  of  heroic  or  epic  poetry  have  usually  been 
eelected.  The  first  and  greatest  poet,  who  has  employed  these  legends 
in  the  construction  of  an  immortal  work,  was  Homer,  who,  according  to 
tradition,  was  a  blind  singer,  whose  life  was  so  obscure  that,  even  in 
ancient  times,  seven  cities  contended  for  the  honor  of  having  given  him 
birth.  The  two  great  heroic  poems,  that  pass  under  his  name,  are 
the  Iliad,  in  which  the  battles  that  took  place  before  Troy  in  the 
last  year  of  the  siege  are  described,  and  the  Odyssea,  in  which  are 
sung  the  fate  and  adventures  of  Ulysses  and  his  companions,  on  and 
around  Sicily  in  the  western  sea.  Even  a  mock  heroic  poem,  Batra- 
ehomyomdcliia,  in  which  the  combats  of  frogs  and  mice  are  described  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Grecian  and  Trojan  heroes,  has  been 
attributed  I:  him.    But  as,  at  that  time,  the  art  of  writing  was  unknown 
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in  Greece,*  tlieae  poems  were  at  firet  circulated  fi'om  mouth  to  mouth, 
and  portions  of  fliem  were  committed  to  memory  and  recited  by  wander- 
ing singers  (Bhapsodista).  Even  at  a  later  period,  when  they  had  been 
collected  and  reduced  to  writing,  they  were  still  impressed  upon  the 
memory  of  young  people,  and  employed  as  a  means  of  exciting  patriot- 
ism, religion,  and  a  feelmg  for  the  beautiful.  As  Homer  was  the  chief 
of  a  school  of  poets  in  Asia  Minor,  who,  under  the  name  of  Hom^rides, 
continued  for  some  centuries  to  compost  poetry  in  a  simikr  spirit  to  their 
master,  so  H6siod,  about  a  hundred  years  later,  became  the  founder  of 
an  ^.Slic  school  of  poetry,  that  flourished  more  especially  in  Bcedtia. 
We  still  possess  an  epic  poem  of  Hesiod  on  the  origin  and  fate  of  the 
Grecian  deities  (The6gony),  and  a  didacfic  poem,  the  "Works  and 
Days,"  The  hexameter  measure  derived  from  Homer  was,  from  this 
time,  made  use  of  in  epic  poetry. 

§  39.  Shortly  after  the  Trojan  war,  great  disturbances  and  political 
revolutions  took  place  in  Greece,  New  races  of  men  drove  the  old  ones 
from  the  possessions  they  had  hitherto  occupied;  these,  in  their  turo, 
attacked  other  tribes,  till  at  length  the  weaker  resolved  to  expatriate 
themselves,  and  to  found  transmarine  colonies.  The  most  important  in 
its  consequences  of  these  emigrations,  was  that  undertaken 
^'  "■  ^  ■  by  the  Dorians  to  Peloponnesus,  under  the  conduct  of  the 
descendants  of  Hereules  (hence  called  the  return  of  the  Hcraclids). 
This  event  entirely  changed  the  fate  of  Peloponnesus,  by  giving  the  com- 
mand of  the  peninsula  to  the  hardy  mountaineers  of  D<iriB,  instead  of  the 
Ionic  population  that  had  hitherto  possessed  it.  The  Ddrians  gradually 
subdued  Xrgolis,  Lacdnia,  Messenia,  Sfcyon,  Corinth,  and  Mcgaris  beyond 
the  isthmus.  They  even  made  an  irruption  into  Attica,  and 
B.  c.  im.  threatened  Athens,  bat  were  compelled  to  a  retreat  by  Co- 
drus,  the  Athenian  king,  offering  his  life  in  sacrifice  for  his  country.  An 
oracle  had  declared  that  Yicfory  would  incline  to  the  side  of  those  whose 
king  ahould  fall.  When  the  Diirians  heard  this,  they  gave  the  strictest 
comrcands  that  no  injury  should  be  done  to  Codrus,  But  this  king,  dis- 
guising himself  as  a  peasant,  commenced  a  quarrel  before  the  gates  with 
■  the  outposts,  and  was  killed  without  bPing  recognized.  The  Dorians, 
despairing  of  victory,  immediately  retreated  from  Athens. 

The  old  inhabitants  of  PeloponmSsus  experienced  a  triple  fate.  The 
boldest  and  strongest  quitted  their  country,  and  established  the  Ionian 
colonies  on  the  western  shores  of  Asia  Minor,  and  the  islands  of  Chios, 
Lesbos,  Samos,  &c  These  colonies,  by  the  fruilfulness  of  their  soil,  their 
navigation,  tieir  trade,  and  their  diligence  m  business,  soon  attained  a 

*  Thla  is  too  sweeping  an  Rssertaon.  The  art  of  wriiing  .was  certainly  practjaed  la 
Egypt  long  before  Homer's  day ;  and  the  Greeks  eonld  hatdly  have  baon  i  pioract  of  it 
Ciougli  the  Homeric  poems  may  not  have  been  cednoed  to  writing  foe  a  c  intury  or  twc 
Bftec  they  w  ~ ' 
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degree  of  prosperity  and  civilization  that  far  surpassed  tliat  of  the  mothei 
country.  Those  that  remained  behind  either  suhmitted  freely  to  tha 
D6rians,  in  which  case  they  were  compelled  to  pay  tribute,  and  were 
excluded  from  all  participation  in  tlie  government,  but  were  permitted  to 
retain  thek  possessions,  or  they  were  subdued  with  weapons  in  their 
hands,  by  force  of  arms ;  in  the  latter  case,  they  were  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  serfs  or  slwes  The  first  class  were  called  Perise'ci,  or  Lacedse- 
monians,  to  distinguish  them  from  the  Doric  Spartans  ;  the  second  class 
were  styled  Helots 

§  40.  Colonies  — In  process  of  time,  the  Ionian  colonies  united 
themselvea  mto  a  confederacy,  consisting  of  twelve  commonwealths, 
among  which  Miletus,  ilphesus  with  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana,  and 
Smyrna,  were  the  moat  powerful.  The  affairs  of  the  union  were  debated 
in  a  temple  on  the  promontory  of  M^eale.  The  twelve  colonial  towns  of 
the  ^dliana  to  the  north  of  Ionia,  and  the  six  Ddrian  towns  on  the  south, 
possessed  similar  arrangements.  Among  the  latter,  the  town  of  Halicar- 
nassua,  the  birthplace  of  the  historian  Henidotus,  is  the  most  remarkable. 
The  island  of  Rhodes  also  belonged  to  the  latter  union.  The  shores  of 
Ihe  Hellespont  (Dardanelles),  of  the  Propontis  (sea  of  Marmdra),  of  the 
Pontus  Euxinus  (Black  Sea),  were  covered  m  a  similar  manner  with 
Greek  colonies.  The  most  important  were  Byzdntiura  (Constantinople), 
Sin6pe,  C^rasus  (the  native  land  of  cherries),  and  Trap^zua.  Flourishing 
colonies  were  also  to  be  found  on  the  coasts  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia ; 
viz.  Abd^ra,  Amphipolis,  Ol^fnthus,  &e.  In  Lower  Italy,  the  number  of 
Greek  colonial  towns  was  so  great,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  interior 
spoke  Greek,  and  the  whole  country  was  known  by  the  name  of  Great 
Greece.  The  most  celebrated  of  these  towns  were  Tarentum,  the  wealthy 
and  luxurious  Syharia,  and  the  ancient  Curase,  the  parent  dty  of  Naples. 
The  greater  part  of  the  beautiful  island  of  Sicily  was  in  possession  of 
the  Greeks,  who  founded  numerous  opulent  cities  there,  but  none  of 
which,  in  point  of  size,  power,  and  civilization,  could  compare  with  Syra- 
cuse. On  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  Cyr6ne  rivalled  Carthage  in  wealth 
and  commerce ;  and  in  South  Gaul,  Massilia  was  a  model  of  civil  order, 
and  a  seminary  of  cuhivalion  to  the  rude  population  in  its  neighborhood. 
"All  these  towns  carried  on  a  flourishing  trade  in  the  productions  of  art  and 
the  produce  of  Ihe  soil.  Their  vicinities  we're  covered  with  beautiful 
buildings,  and  adorned  for  miles  with  villas  and  summer-houses.  They 
exercised  a  salutary  influence  on  the  manners  and  culture  of  the  natives, 
but  degenerated  in  course  of  time,  when  wealth  and  refinement  intro- 
duced luxury,  sensuality,  and  efFeiiiQacy.  The  colonial  cities  occupied 
the  position  of  blood  relations  to  the  mother  slate,  but  were  entirely 
free  and  independent.  They  retained  the  manners  and  religious  customs 
•Bf  the  parent  city,  and  honored  it  with  filial  piety ;  but  they  entered 
into  no  dependent  relations  with  it,  like  the  colonies  of  the  Romans, 
or  those  of  modern  times. 
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II.    THE  PERIOD    OP   THE  WISE   MEN   AND   LAWGIVERS. 
a.    GENERAL   VIEW. 

§41.  Greece  never  formed  a  united  state,  but  was  separated  into  a 
number  of  independent  communities,  among  which  the  most  powerful 
exercised  from  time  to  time  a  predominant  influence.  Sparta,  Athens, 
and  Thebes,  ruled  for  the  most  part.  But  language,  manners,  and  reli- 
gious institulions  united  the  different  tribes  info  a  single  nation.  .  They 
called  themselves  Hellenes, — all  other  people  they  included  under  the 
general  term  of  barbarians.  The  Greeks,  a  people  full  of  talent,  aiid 
eminently  capable  of  civilization,  arrived  at  a  degree  of  culture  that  has 
never  since  been  equalled,  Ixive  of  freedom,  and  a  masculine  energy, 
led  them  to  establish  a  number  of  independent  republics,  to  which,  at 
first,  they  attached  themselves  with  enthusiastic  patriotism,  and  in  defence 
of  whidi  Ihey  poured  forth  their  heart's  blciod,  til!  the  rage  of  faction  bad 
choked  the  more  generous  feelings.  Activity  and  diligence  produced 
general  prosperity,  and  a  beautiful  land  under  a  sky  of  unvarying  bright- 
ness, with  a  healthy  and  liappy  climate,  engendered  cheerfulness  of  mind, 
and  made  existence  a  pleasure.  Simplicity  of  life  lessened  the  number 
of  the  wants,  and  the  frugal  use  of  what  a  fruitful  soil  and  a  happily 
situated  country  produced  with  but  little  labor,  banished  the  cares  and 

,  anxieties  of  life,  and  permitted  every  one  to  enjoy -the  pleasures  afforded 
by  poetry,  art,  and  the  sciences. 

§  42.  Certain  institutions  and  establishments  connected  with  religion 
were  common  to  all  the  Greek  races.  The  first  among  these  was  the 
ancient  Amphictyonic  Council,  a  court  of  arbitration  to  which  twelve 
states  sent  their  deputies,  and  the  office  of  which  was  to  defend  the 
national  sanctuary  at  Delphi,  and  to  prevent  the  wars  that  brote  out  be- 
tween single  states  fi-om  becoming  too  cruel  and  destructive.  It  was 
also  the  defender  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  with  its  rich  temple.  In  all  iin- 
portant  undertakings,  the  Delphic  Apollo  was  consulted  ;  -the  response 
was  given  by  the  inspired  priestess,  Pythia,  from  her  golden  tripod,  in 
obscure,  and  frequently  ambiguous  and  enigmatical  expressions.  The 
lemple  of  Delphi  possessed  extensive  territories,  and  rich  treasures  in 
gifts  and  offerings.  The  celebration  of  numerous  games,  as  the  Pythiac 
(at  Delphi),  the  Isthmian,  Wfimean,  &c.,  was  a  third  bond  to  connect 
together  the  various  states  and  famOies  of  Greece.    None  of  these  games, 

I  however,  were  so  renowned  as  the  Olympic,  which,  from  the  time  776 
B.C.,  were  celebrated  every  fourth  year,  in  the"  plain  of  Olympia,  In  Elis.- 
They  principally  consisted  in  running,  boxing,  wrestling,  throwing  the 
discus  or  spear,  and  in  chariot  racing;  and  the  crown  of  olive  branches, 
that  was  presented  to  the  victor,  was  regarded  as  an  enviable  distinction 
that  rendfired  illustrious,  not  the  receiver  only,  but  his  whole  family  and 
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hia  native  dwelling-place.  The  works  of  artists,  poets,  and  literary  raen 
were  also  objects  of  attention.  There  is  even  a  tradition  that  Ilerddotus, 
the  father  of  history,  read  the  first  bools  of  his  works  at  theae  games,  and 
by  so  doing  excited  the  emulation  of  Thucj'dides,  the  greatest  of  historical 
writers.  The  temple  of  lie  Olympian  Jupiter,  and  the  colossal  sitting 
statue  of  this  deity,  which  was  overlaid  with  ivory  and  gold,  were  among 
the  most  splendid  examples  of  Greek  art.  Pindar,  of  Thebes,  the  great 
lyric  poet,  celebrated  the  victors  in  these  games  in  his  immortal  odes. 


i   THE   SPARTAN  LATVGIVEB. 

§  43.  The  manners  of  the  Dorians  gradually  degenerated  in  their  new 
possessions ;  the  affairs  of  the  state  fell  into  disorder,  and  an  unwarlike 
spirit  threatened  to  diffuse  itself.  To  remedy  these  evils, 
B.  c.  884.  Lycrirgus,  a  patriotic  Spartan  of  royal  descent,  determined 
to  give  his  native  city  the  preeminence  over  the  other  states,  by  re- 
storing and  establishing  the  ancient  institutions  of  the  Ddrians.  With 
this  purpose,  be  visited  the  island  of  Crete,  which  was  at  this  time  cele- 
brated for  its  excellent  laws  ;  made  himself  acquainted  with  the  systems 
that  prev^led  there,  and,  on  his  return,  gave  the  Spartans  the  remark- 
able constitution,  of  which  the  following  are  the  chief  outlines  ;-— 

a.  In8titt:tion8  op  State.  —  The  whole  power  of  government  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Dorians,  who,  without  engaging  in  any  other  occupa- 
ti.on,  devoted  themselves  entirely  to  the  exercise  of  arms,  tiie  conduct  of 
war,  and  the  affairs  of  the  state.  In  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  they 
elected  the  senators,  or  council  of  ancients,  whose  du^  it  was  to  conduct 
the  government  and  protect  the  laws ;  and  the  five  Bphori,  who  at  first 
superintended  lie  regulations  of  the  city,  but  who  afterwards  obtMned 
'the  greatest  power  of  control  over  the  public  life  and  actions  of  those  who 
were  in  office,  and  by  this  means  gained  such  an  authority  for  themselves, 
that  even  kings  were  subject  to  their  tribunal.  The  senate  consisted  of 
twenty-eight  members,  of  at  least  sixty  years  of  age ;  the  presidency  of 
this  assembly  devolved  upon  the  two  kings  of  Sparta,  who  were  chosen 
fi-om  the  race  of  (he  Heraclfd*,  and  whose  office  was  consequentiy  heredi- 
tary. At  home,  they  possessed  more  honor  than  power ;  but  in  war,  they 
were  always  the  leaders,  aud  had  an  unlimited  command.  The  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  whole  constitution  was  the  equality  of  property. 
In  furtherance  of  this,  the  whole  lands  of  Lae6nia  were  divided  in  such 
a  way,  that  each  of  tiie  9,000  Spartan'  families  received  an  equal  portion. 
These  estates  were  indivisible,  and  descended  to  the  eldest  born  by  the 
law  of  primogeniture.  The  30,000  famihes  of  Perios'ci  were  in  a  similar 
manner  provided  with  lands  of  less  extent,  whilst  the  Helots  were  left 
uncared  for,  and  were  obliged,  in  their  capacity  of  serfs,  or  day-laborers, 
to  till  the  ground  of  the  Ddriana,  and  to  deliver  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  productions  of  flie  soil,  in  corn,  wine,  oil,  and  similar  matters,  to  the 
Spartan  magazines. 
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J.  Mode  of  Life.  —  The  rights  of  the  D6rian  depended  less  upon 
his  birth  than  upon  his  educaiion ;  this,  therefore,  was  entirely  under- 
taken by  the  slate.  Weak  and  deformed  children  were  cast  into  a  gulf 
immediately  upon  their  birth ;  the  vigorous  were  removed  from  tieir 
parents  at  the  age  of  sis.  yeara,  and  educated  in  public.  The  great  ob- 
ject of  this  educaiion  was  to  produce  bodily  hardihood;  the  gymnastic 
exercises  of  the  palaistra  were,  for  this  reason,  one  of  its  most  important 
branches.  But  the  understanding  was  also  cultivated,  and  the  Spartan 
■was  not  less  celebrated  for  his  craft  and  shrewduess,  than  for  the  terse 
brevity  of  his  speech,  which  was  afterwards  distinguished  by  the  term , 
"laconic."  The  feelings  and  imagination  were  alone  neglected,  and  con- 
Bequently,  science  and  poetry  were  neither  esteemed  nor  cultivated  in 
iSparta.  Doric  art  was  merely  distinguislied  by  vast  strength  ;  not,  like 
the  Ionic,  by  grace  and  beauty.  The  male  part  of  the  population  were 
divided,  according  to  their  ages,, into  companies,  who  dined  together  at 
public  meals,  (syssitia),  fifteen  usually  sitting  at  one  table.  These  meals 
were  extremely  temperate  and  simple,  and  were  furnished  from  the  sup- 
plies of  the  Helots.  The  so-called  black  broth  and  a  vessel  of  wine  were 
the  chief  features  of  the  entertainment.  The  kings  sat  at  the  heads  of 
their  tables,  and  received  a  double  portion.  Luxury  and  effeminacy 
were  by  all  means  to  be  avoided ;  for  this  reason,  the  houses  were  rude 
and  devoid  of  convenience ;  no  instrument  but  the  ase  was  permitted  to 
be  employed  in  their  construction.  Money  was  banished  in  ordinary 
intercourse,  to  the  end  that  no  one  should  possess  the  means  of  procuring 
unnecessary  pleasures ;  and  that  the  Spartans  should  not  learn  and  accus- 
tom themselves  to  these  pleasures,  they  were  not  permitted  to  travel  into 
foreign  countries,  nor  were  strangers  allowed  (o  make  a  long  residence 
in  Sparta.  The  chase,  and  the  exercise  of  ai'ms  were  the  chief  employ- 
ments of  those  who  were  grown  up ;  the  cultivation  of  the  ground  was 
left  to  the  Helota ;  trade  and  business  to  the  Perite'ci.  The  whole  life  of 
the  Spartan  was  a  preparation  for  war.  In  the  city,  he  lived  as  though 
lie  were  in  the  camp,  and  the  time  of  war  was  his  time  of  joy  and  rejoic- 
ing. The  Spartans  marched  into  the  field  with  purple  mantles  and  long 
Lair,  and  adorned  themselves  before  battle  as  if  for  a  festival.  The 
strength  of  the  army  lay  in  the  heavy-armed  infantry  (hophtes).  which 
consisted  of  numerous  divisions,  and  which  was,  in  consequence,  enabled 
to  execute  without  confusion  many  movements  and  evolutions.  The 
Spartan  never  retreated  from  his  ranks ;  he  conquered  or  died  in  his 
place.  Strict  obedience,  and  subordination  of  the  young  to  their  elders, 
was  the  soul  of  the  military  education  and  discipline  in  Sparta,  which 
was  the  true  temple  of  honor  of  the  age. 

§  44.  After  thes>e  laws  had  been  confirmed  by  the  oracle  of  Delphi, 
Lycui^us  caused  the  Spartans  tp  take  an  oath  that  they  would  never 
niter  any  thing  contained  in  them,  till  he  came  back  fiom  the  journey  he 
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was  aboiil  to  undertikc  Upon  this,  he  is  said  ti  hv,e  sjone  to  Crete, 
and  there  to  have  died  The  consequences  of  the  liwa  of  Lycur^u^  wjon 
became  apparent      l^ot  only  did  the  hardy  Spartans  overcome  the  kin- 

'b.  c.  Ma.  dred  race  of  the  Mesaenians  in  t«o  lengthened  war=,  but 
B,  o.  724.  they  soon  established  then  power  ovei  the  whole  Pelopon- 
n^us.  The  Messenians  were  reduced  to  p'xy  tribute  in  the  first  of  these 
wars,  after  their  utadel,  Ith<Sme,  had  b(,en  destioyed,  and  their  hLro, 
Aristodenius,  had  slam  himself  on  the  grv.e  oi  hia  daughtei  whom  he 
hid  sacnflcf  d  The  tyrinny  of  the  Spar*  ins  in  a  short  time 
provoked  the  Messennni  to  a  second  w\r  In  this,  they  at 
first  obtained  some  idvanfiges,  by  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  brave  and 
cunning  Aristiimenes ,  but  the  Spartaiif,  inflamed  by  the  war  songa  of 
the  Athenian  poet,  Tyrtteua,  linally  proved  the  Victors  A  pait  of  the 
Messenians  quitted  their  countiy,  and  founded  Me'^sina  in  the  island  of 
Siialy  :  those  who  remained  w  le  led  into  ilavery,  and  condemned  to  the 

'liiifierable  fate  of  the  Helots. 

C.    SOIxON,   THE   LAWGIVER   OF  THE  ATHENIAMS,  B.   0-   600. 

§  45.  Whilst  the  Spartans,  a  race  of  steady  and  inflexible  character, 

■  held  fast  for  centuries  the  laws  of  Lycurgus,  the  lively  and  fickle  Athe- 

■  nians  introduced  among  themselves  every  possible  form  of  government. 
AfVer  the  glorious  death  of  Codrus,  (§  39)  the  Athenians 
declared  that  no  one  was  worthy  to  be  his  successor,  and 

abolished  the  monarchy.     Some  one  of  the  nobles  (eupatridas),  chosen 

for  life  to  the  office  of  archon,  received  the  supreme  pawer.     At  first,  the 

family,  of  Codrus  had  the  preference  in  this  election ;  but  as  the  govem- 

-ment  with  time  assumed  more  and  more  the  form  of  an  aristocratic 

repubUc,  the   ofRce  of  archon  was  thrown  open  to  the  whole   body   of 

■B.  c.  752.        nobles,  and  the  period  of  i(s  existence  reduced  to  ten  years. 

B.  c.  682.         For  the  purpose  of  admitting  a  greater  number  to  this  honor, 

they  at  length  adopted  the  expedient  of  electing  nine  archons  every  year, 

who  we  e        up  nn      d  b     go      nm  nt,  h    afF  rs  of  re  ^  on,  military 

matt  g    a         and    han        ranf  eTe  nobles  now 

bed    he  pow       n    h       own  ad  d  P    pl^  (demos) 

fmahaen  m        o  adm  n    f  the  laws. 

They  al  ne  ga  gm        b  cau  y    n  y  w        a  qu      ted  with  ihe 

u  wn     n-udad      nayau  h       ayab    ary  d  eisions,  par- 

a    y  and    n  u  o  un     q  n         This  induced 

h         znnh  nb         fhpp  pn        framing  of 

n    aw       T      nob  a  !  n       m  u    d        a    ede  to  the 

nand      f  pp        buwna         gth        yfudhat  further 

tan         asmp      h       tlyd       mdupndffn  method  of 

Dra  opp        n  n  mon       Th  y  omm        n  d  one  of  their 

*         own      mb      D  m  C  u       o     aw  up  a  code 
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ef  laws.  These  proved  so  severe  tl  at  they  were  a  1  to  be  vritten  in 
blood.  Every  offeneo  was  pun  lei  w  h  deab  By  h  means,  the 
nobles  hoped  again  to  red  ce  the  di  con  en  ed  peojle  o  h  r  former  state 
of  dependence.  Despente  sttu^les  followed  and  conte  on  and  party 
spirit  rose  to  such  a  he  ght,  tha  the  state  was  reduced  t  1  e  verge  of 
destruction.  At  thj  jun  t  re  Solon,  o  e  of  1  e  even  w  e  men,  and 
greatly  esteemed  both  ■ts  %  i  oet  and  a  fr  end  of  he  peofle  \  oved  the 
savior  of  his  country  He  f,!  e  the  a  le  a  new  and  repuhl  tan  form  of 
government,  in  which  the  prmcipal  authonty  was  vested  in  the  assem- 
bHes  of  the  people.  These  assemblies  made  the  laws,  named  the  judges 
and  officers  <rf  state,  and  elected  the  council  of  the  four  hundred ;  that  the 
nobility,  however,  might  not  be  deprived  of  the  whole  of  their  power,  he 
secured  to  them  certain  privileges :  they  alone  could  fill  the  office  of 
archon,  or  sit  in  the  high  court  of  tiie  Areopagus,  which  Solon  had 
established  to  preserve  the  laws,  the  government,  and  public  morals. 
This  court  consisted  of  the  most  respected  citizens;  it  superintended  the 
education  of  youth,  and  kept  an  eye  upon  the  lives  of  the  burghers,  to  the 
end  Ihat  morality  and  discipline  miglit  ba  preserved,  and  an  honorable 
and  industrious  course  of  life  be  maintained ;  and  that  luxury,  riot, 
and  extravagance  in  dress,  might  be  banished.  Solon,  at  the  same  time, 
relieved  the  necessities  of  the  people  by  the  so-called  remission  of  bur- 
dens, by  which  the  poorer  citizens  were  freed  from  a  portion  of  their 
debts,  and  restored  to  the  unfettered  enjoyment  of  their  mortgaged 
estates.  After  Solon  had  completed  these  measures,  he  caused  the 
Athenians  to  swear  that  they  would  make  no  alterations  in  them  for  the 
space  of  ten  years :  he  then  set  forth  on  his  travels  to  Asia  and  Egypt, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  held  the  before-mentioned  conversation  (§  27) 
with  Crcesus  at  Sardis. 


§  46.  All  the  Grecian  states  had  at  first  been  governed  by  kings,  who, 
as  high  priests,  judges,  and  lea(.jr5  of  the  army,  exercised  a  patriarchal 
power.  But  the  rich  and  distinguished  class,  who  had  hitherto  stood  by 
the  side  of  the  king  as  his  councillors,  gradually  attained  the  upper  hand, 
and  seized  the  first  favorable  opportunity  of  ridding  themselves  of  the 
monarch,  and  of  establishing  an  aristocratic  republic,  in  which  they  exer- 
cised the  supreme  power.  This  institution  became,  in  time,  extremely 
oppressive  to  the  people.  But  as  the  nobles  were  in  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  arms,  and  of  the  practice  of  war,  it  was  no  easy  matter  tc 
deprive  them  of  the  government.  This  took  place  for  the  first  time, 
when  an  ambitious  noble  separated  himself  from  his  order,  and  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  people.  But  the  rule  of  the  aristocracy  was 
notat  once  succeeded  by  a  democratic  government ;  on  the  contrary,  the 
leaders  of  the  people  (demagogues)  seized  in  most  of  the  states  upon  the 
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supreme  powrr.  Tfipy  were  disfiuguiahed  by  the  name  of  "tyrants;" 
by  which  term,  however,  we  are  not  always  to  understand  a  violent  and 
arbitrary  ruler,  but  merely  one  who  unites  in  his  own  person  all  the 
functions  of  government,  in  a  state  that  had  previously  been  a  republic 
Many  of  these  tyrants  possessed  great  talents  for  their  ofllce,  and  ruled 
with  splendid  success.  For  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to  tho 
people  lo  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  rise,  they  erected  magnifi- 
cent buildings ;  their  wealth  gave  them  the  means  of  attracting  artists 
and  poelB,  whilst  their  splendid  courts  contributed  to  the  magnificence  of 
the  dties.  But  the  government  of  the  tyrants  was  not  of  long  duration. 
The  nobles  neglected  no  means  to  effect  their  overthrow ;  and  in  tbis 
they  were  supported  by  the  Spartans,  who  were  everywhere  favorable 
lo  aristocratic  institutions.  Their  sons,  who  had  grown  up  in  the  en- 
joyment of  power,  frequently  forgot  the  consideration  they  owed  lo 
the  people,  and  hastened  their  own  destruction  by  cruelty  and  des- 
potism. 

Periandar,  §  ^7-  The  moat  celebrated  of  the  tyrants  were  Periander 

s.  o.  600.  of  Corinth,  Poljfcrates  of  Samoa,  and  Pisistratus  of  Athens. 
The  first  two  are  well  known  by  poetical  legends.  Periander's  friend, 
the  singer  Arion,  once  wished  to  returo  to  Corinth  by  ship,  from  Lower 
Italy.  The  sailors,  who  were  greedy  after  the  treasures  he  had  acquired 
in  Tarentum,  made  attempts  upon  hia  life,  Wben  every  hope  of  deliver- 
ance had  vanished,  Arfon  sang,  and  played  some  notes  npon  his  harp,  and 
then  leaped  into  the  waves.  The  dolphins,  who  had  followed  the  ship, 
bore  the  singer  to  the  shore.  He  hastened  to  Periander,  at  Corinth,  who 
easily  discovered  and  punished  the  off  d  rs  N  less  celebrated  is  the 
Polycrates,  stoiy  of  the  ring  of  P  Ij  rate  Tie  rich  and  powerfnl 
E.  c,  550.  ruler  of  Samos  was  succ  f  1  e  ry  thing  he  undertook. 
At  one  time,  when  the  king  of  Egypt  was  [ay  h.  m  a  visit,  messenger 
after  messenger  came  to  announce  so  ne  f  tun  t  nt.  Psamm^ticbos 
appeared  thoughtful,  and  warned  hi  fn  d  I  tl  nsfability  of  fortune 
luid  the  envy  of  the  gods,  and  advised  h  n  t  nfi  t  ome  vexation  upon 
himself  to  appease  the  irritated  divin  t  e  Up  n  th  ,  Poiycrates  cast  a 
costly  and  exquisitely  wrought  ring,  upon  wh  ch  he  plteed  a  great  value, 
from  the  roof  of  his  house  into  the  sea.  But  the  gods  despised  the  gift, 
On  the  following  day,  some  fishermen  brought  a  large  fish  to  the  palace, 
and,  as  the  servants  were  preparing  it  for  the  table,  they  discovered  the 
ring  in  its  entrails.  They  presented  it  with  joy  to  the  tyrant ;  but  Psam- 
metichus  saw  in  this  the  omen  of  approaching  misfortune,  and  took  a 
melancholy  leave.  Shortly  after,  Poiycrates  was  taken  prisoner  by  the 
Perwans,  and  crucified. 

Hfllstratua,  The  most  celebrated  of  all  the  tyrants  was  Pisi'stratus,  of 

B.  c.  660.  .  Athens,  who  succeeded,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  Solon,  in 
grasping  the  sole  power.     He  contrived  by  dint  of  cunning,  having  first 
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Wounded  himself,  and  then  giving  out  that  his  life  had  been  attempted,  to 
procure  a  body-guavd,  and  to  obtdn  possession  of  the  citadel.  His  ene- 
mies were  indeed  twice  successful  in  banishing  him  from  the  dty ;  but  he 
Bg^n  returned,  succeeded  in  establishing  himself  in  the  government,  and 
bequeathed  it  at  hia  death  to  his  two  sons,  Hfppias  and  Hippdi-chus. 
Pisistratus,  and,  at  iirsf,  his  son  Hippias,  ruled  with  much 
■•  "■  &^T-  glory.  Agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce  received  a,  great 
impulse.  The  poems  of  Homer,  that  had  hitherto  only  been  delivered 
orally  by  the  wandering  singers  (rhapsodists),  were  now  reduced  to 
writing,  and  by  this  means  preserved  to  posterity.  Artists  of  every  kind 
found  in  them  liberal  patrons.  Athens  was  embellished  with  templea 
and  public  buildings,  and  the  l3Tie  poet,  Andcreon,  was  a  resident  at 
Hfppia^'s  tourt.  But  when  Hippdrchus,  who  was  a  man  devoted  to  riot 
and  the  pleasures  of  the  senses,  had  been  kiUed  at  the  panathenaic  fes- 
tival, by  two  Athenians,  Harm<Sdiu5  and  Aristogfton,  in  revenge  of  some 
injury  they  bad  suffered  from  him,  Hippias  gave  free  scope  to  his  violent 
dispoaition.  By  his  severity  and  cruelty,  he  alienated  the  affections  of 
the  popular  party,  and  by  this  means  prepared  the  way  for  his  own 
expulsion.  He  took  refuge  with  the  Persian  king,  Darius,  and  en- 
couraged him  in  his  design  of  making  war  upon  the  Athenians, 
Shortly  after  his  departure,  the  democratic  republic  was  established  in. 
Atlieni. 

THE    SEVEN    WISa    MEN.  —  PTTHAGOUAS. 

§48.  Periander  of  Corinth,  and  Solon  of  Athens,  were  numbered, 
among  the  seven  wise  men ;  of  the  remainder,  Tbales  of  Miletus,  tlje 
founder  of  the  Ionic  school  of  philosophy,  was  the  most  renowned.  Their 
principles  and  practical  rules  of  life  were  embodied  in  short  mottoes,  as 
«  Know  thyself,"  "Avoid  excess,"  "  Consider  the  end,"  "  Be  watchful  for 
opportunities,"  and  numerous  others. 

One  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  this  period,  who  did  not  however 
call  himself  a  wise  man  (sophos),  but  only  a  lover  of  wisdom  (phUosophos), 
was  Pythagoras  of  Samoa,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pythagoreans, 
which  had  many  adherents  in  Crotiina  and  other  towns  of  Lower  Italy, 
and  enjoyed  great  respect.  The  members  of  his  sect  led  a  life  of  tem- 
perance and  severe  ^morality,  had  their  meals  and  exercises  in  common, 
and  were  devoted  with  the  greatest  veneration  to  their  master.  They 
practised  themselves  in  mathematics,  geometry,  and  music ;  for  Pyth^ 
goras  is  known  as  the  inventor  of  the  theorem,  which  is  named  after 
him,  the  Pythagorean. 


g  49.  A  cheerful  mode  of  life  prevailed  at  the  courts  of  the  tyrants, 
where  singers  and  poets  were  welcome  guests.    The  severe  heroic  poetry 
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was  not  suited  to  the  pleasures  and  amusements  that  were  there  prin. 
cipally  sought  after,  and  its  place  was  in  consequence  supplied  hy  a 
lighter  and  less  prolix  kind,  which  was  distinguished  by  the  term  lyric, 
because  it  was  intended  to  he  sung  to  the  lute  (lyra).  All  lyric  poetiy, 
therefore,  originally  consisted  in  cheerful  songs,  which  exhorted  to  the 
enjoyment  of  life  on  account  of  the  shortness  of  its  duration,  and  were 
filled  with  the  praises  of  love  and  wine,  because  they  drove  away  care 
and  trouble.  In  this  style,  AnAcreon  of  Teos,  in  Knia,  who  passed  his 
,    .-■  life  at  different  courts,   and  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year, 

B.  c.,171.  ^^^  jj^^  ^^^  celebrated;  and  for  this  reason,  this  kind  of 
BOiig  is  called  Anacreontic. 

If  the  shortJieas  of  life,  and  the  transitory  character  of  every  thing 
earthly,  gave  occasion  to  Anacreon  to  exhort  to  the  enjoyment  of  exisl>- 
ence,  there  were  not  wanting  others  to  whom  these  considerations  were  a 
source  of  melancholy  and  sorrow,  and  who  poured  forth  their  complaints 
over  the  instability  and  uncertainty  of  human  happiness.  Tbis  style  was 
called  the  "elegiac,"  and  was  usualjy  composed  in  a  measure  consisting 
of  hexaraeters  and  pentameters  united  (disticha).  The  best  known 
elegiac  poets  are  Mimnermus  of  Colophon,  and  Simiinides  of  Ceos.  Those 
lyrical  compositions  that  are  distinguished  by  a  more  lofty  feeling,  and  in 
which  the  poet  sings  with  enthusiasm  or  passion  of  some  sublime,  object, 

■  are  called  "  odes."     Sappho,  of  I«sbos,  a  poetess  celebrated 

"''^^  '  for  her  amatory  songs,  and  her  voluntary  death,  distinguished 
herself  in  this  style  of  composition.  But  the  Theban,  Pindar,  was  the 
first  who  gave  to  the  ode  its  full  perfection.  At  a  later  period,  the  term 
*'  lyric  "  was  applied  to  all  the  shorter  specimens  of  poetry,  even  though 
they  were  not  fitted  to  be  sung  to  music.  Thus  satire,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  punish  the  vices  and  failings  of  men  by  ridicule,  and  by  this  means 
to  bring  about  their  instruction  and  improvement,  is  called  "lyric 
poetry." 

B.  c.  TOO.  Ai-chilocbos,  of  Pares,  the  discoverer  of  iambics,  is  named 

fl.  c.  600.  as  the  first  satiric  poet;  at  whose  side,  Aloie'ua  of  Mityl^ne, 
the  fi-eedom-inspired  opponent  of  the  tyrants,  occupies  no  unworthy 
plac3.  In  like  manner,  the  short  stories  where  animals  are  introduced 
acting  and  speaking  (fables),  and  the  object  of  which  is  tlie  inculcation 
of  some  useful  maxim  or  rule  of  life,  are  distinguished  by  the  same  terra, 
iEsop,  a  Phrygian  slave,  whose  history  is  involved  in  obscurity,  and  dis- 
figured by  many  fabulous  Btories,  acquired  a  great  renown  in  this  sort  of 
composition 
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n.  THE  FLOURISHING  PERIOD   OF   GREECE. 


(  WAR. 

§  50.  The  Greek  colonial  cities,  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor,  had  heen 
brought  by  Cyfus  under  the  Persian  dorainiou.  Accustomed  to  freedom, 
Ihey  bore  this  foreign  yoke  with  the  greatest  reluctance  ;  but  were  unable 
to  free  themselves  from  it,  because  the  principal  Greeks,  who  were  ap-, 
pointed  by  the  Persians  to  the  ofaee  of  prince,  or  tyrant,  of  the  different 
towns,  and  who  were  consequently  devoted  to  the  court  of  Susa,  knew 
well  how  to  keep  their  coufttrymen  id  subjection.  One  of  the  most 
powerful  of  these  was  Histife'us,  prince  of  Miletus.  He  had  accom- 
panied Darius  in  his  expedition  against  the  Scythians,  (§  30),  and  had 
received,  together  with  some  other  Greeks,  the  charge  of  guarding  the 
bridges  that  had  been  thrown  over  the  Danube.  "When  the  news  of  the 
disasters  of  the  Pereians  became  known,  Mildades,  the  Athenian,  advised 
that  these  bridges  should  bo  destroyed,  and  the  king  and  hia  whole  army 
given  up  to  destruction.  But  Histise'ua  opposed  tbis  project,  and  was 
afterwards  rewarded  by  being  invited  to  the  Persian  capital,  and  passing 
his  life  there  in  splendor  and  luxury.  But  no  pleasures  could  extinguish 
his  longing  afier  his  native  country  s  and  when  he  found  that  he  was  so 
much  mistrusted  as  not  to  be  permitted  to  depart,  he  secretly  instigated 
his  relative,  Aristigoras  of  Miletus,  to  stir  up  the  discontented  Greeks  to 
rebellion,  hoping  by  this  means  to  gain  an  opportunity  of  retai-ning.  In  a 
rfiort  time,  Miletus  and  the  other  Greek  towns  were  in  arms.  Sparta, 
and  the  other  slates  of  the  mother  country,  were  applied  to  for  assistance  j 
but  Athens  only,  who  was  afraid  that  Darius  might  again  restore  Hi'ppias, 
who  was  residmg  at  his  coui-t,  and  the  small  town  of  Er^tria,  in  Eub<B'a, 
sent  a  few  ships.  At  first,  the  insurrection  appeared  suecessfuL  The 
Greeks  took  and  burnt  Sardis,  the  chief  city  of  Asia  Minor,  upon  which 
the  revolt  spread  oier  the  whole  of  Ionia,  Bui  fortune  soon  changed 
Divisions  among  themselves,  and  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  occa- 
sioned the  loss  of  a  maritime  engagement,  and  the  capture  and  destruction 
of  Miletus,  Many  of  the  Milesians  were  led  into  slavery  j 
"■*'■*  ■  Aristdgoras  fled  ,to  the  Thracians,  where  he  met  with  hia 
death ;  Histiffi'us  was  taken  prisoner  and  crucified.  Ionia  again  fell 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Persians,  and  Darius  vowed  a  bloody  ven- 
geance against  the  Athenians  and  Er6triana,  for  the  assistance  they  had 
afforded  the  rebels. 

§  51.  Marddnius,  the  son-in-law  of  Darfua,  sailed  with  a  fleet  and  army 
along  the  coast  of  Thrace,  towards  Greece,  whilst  the  Persian  heralds 
demanded  earth  and  water,  the  symbols  of  submission  from  the  whole  of 
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the  Greek  cities.  But  the  fleet  waa  driven  against  (he  pi  )miiitoiy  of 
Athos  by  a  storm,  and  the  Thracians  destroyed  a  i.art  of  the  land  foice, 
BO  that  Mardtfnius  was  compeOed  to  lead  baik  the  remains  ot  his  amy 
into  Asia,  without  effecting  his  purpose.  It  taied  no  better  with  the 
heralds.  jEgina,and  the  greater  number  of  the  islinds  indeel  presented 
the  earth  and  water;  but  wheu  they  made  the  ^ame  demands  at  Athen'i 
Bnd  Sparta,  they  were  put  to  death  by  the  inhibitanfs,  in  defiance  of  all 
the  laws  of  nations.  Dan'us,  enraged  at  this  in  ult,  despatihed  i  second 
fleet,  under  the  command  of  Datis  and  Artaph^mes  They  saded  through 
Ae  Archipelago,  and  reduced  the  islands  of  the  0/Lladea  to  submission, 
and  afterwards  landed  at  Euhoya.  Er^tria,  after  a  galhnt  cesistance,  fell 
by  treachery  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  razed  the  city  to  the 
pijund,  and  sent  away  tlie  inhabitants  into  Asia.  The  Persnns  marched 
through  the  island,  burning  and  destroying;  and  ■it  length,  under  the 
command  of  Hippias,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Attica,  ind  encamped  on  the 
plain  of  M^athon.  The  Athenians  sent  in  histe  to  the  Spartans  for 
assistance ;  but  these  not  appearing  at  the  proper  lime,  in  Lonsequence  of 
an  ancient  law  of  thfir  religion,  which  forbade  Ihem  to  m'^rch  to  btttle 
before  a  full  moon,  the  Athenian'*,  under  the  cimmand  of  tea  leaders, 
advanced  upon  the  puemy.  The  most  esfeemei  among  (heoe  leaders  was 
Miltfades,  who  had  formerly  served  in  the  Persian  army,  and  was 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  its  qualities  and  tactic-'  By  his  direction, 
10,000  Athenians,  and  1,000  Plat^'ans.  attacked  the  armj  of  Persians, 
of  ten  times  their  number,  in  a  place  unfavorable  for  cavilry,  and  gave 
B  o  490  '^^"*  "  ''"'"P^^'^  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  Marathon  The 
victors  gained  a  rich  booty,  and  pkced  the  fetters  they  dis 
covered,  and  which  were  intended  for  tbemBehea,  on  the  bodies  of  their 
enemies,  Gii-eat  was  the  renown  acquired  by  the  Athennns,  who  here 
for  the  first  time  proved  that  they  were  worthy  of  the  democrUic  free- 
dom they  had  lately  introduced  among  themselves  ,  md  centuries  later, 
patriotic  orators  would  excite  the  enthusia^im  of  the  people,  by  calling 
to  their  remembrance  the  victory  of  Mdrathon  Hfppias  was  one  of  tie 
slain. 

§  52.  Millfades,  the  savior  of  Greece,  did  not  long  enioy  his  honoia 
He  persuaded  the  Athenians  to  equip  a  fleet  for  the  purpiae  of  subduing 
the  islands  of  the  Mgian  Sea,  which  had  submitted  to  the  Persnns 
But  when  the  attempt  upon  the  island  of  Paros  mistanied,  the  people 
condemned  him  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  expedition,  and  to  le  cast  info 
prison  till  the  debt  should  be  discharged.  The  sentence  was  earned  into 
execution,  and  Miltiades  died  in  prison  of  his  wounds  Cimon  his  son, 
paid  the  debt,  and  conferred  an  honorable  burial  upon  his  father. 

At  that  tune,  there  Uved  in  Athens  two  men  of  remarkable  character,' 
Aristfdes,  sumamed  the  Just,  and  Themistocloa.  Both  sought  to  render 
their  country  illustrious,   but  by  different  methods.     Aristides   would 
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Bia^e  use  of  no  means  that  were  not  strictly  just  and  honorable,  nor  con- 
tent to  any  measure  that  excited  the  scruples  of  hh  censcienee.  Themfs- 
tocles  was  less  scrupulous :  lie  would  regard  nothing  hut  the  greatness 
and  ad'vantage  of  his  native  city,  and  not  unfrcquently  had  recourse  to 
artifice  and  deceit.  Shrewder  and  more  talented  than  his  rival,  Themfs. 
tocles  soon  won  a  greater  share  of  the  popular  esteem  ;  and  to  free  him- 
self from  a  hinderance  to  his  plans,  he  urged  the  banishment  of  the  more 
honest  Aristides  by  ostracism.* 

By  this  means,  Themisfoeles  became  the  sole  leader  of  the  Athenian 
republic,  and  he  exerted  the  whole  of  his  influence  to  ohtain  an  increase 
of  the  fleet ;  for  it  was  only  hy  this  means  ihat  the  Athenians  could 
attain  a  superiority  to  ihe  olher  states.  A  declaration  of  the  Delphie 
oracle,  that  the  safety  of  Athens  depended  upon  its  "wooden  walls,"  was 
of  great  service  to  him  in  the  execution  of  this  project. 
,  §  53.  Darius  died  in  the  midst  of  vast  preparations  for  a  fresh  inva« 
sion  of  Greece.  But  his  successor,  Xerxes,  a  man  puffed  up  with  pride 
and  ai'rogance,  pursued  his  father's  designs  of  yengeance,  and  carried  on 
his  preparations  on  such  a  scale,  that  he  collected  an  army  of  a  million 
and  a  half  of  men,  and  more  than  1,200  triremes  and  3,000  smaller  yes- 
sels.  But  this  immense  crowd  of  people  of  all  nations  and  tongaes,  with 
habits  and  weapons  of  the  most  diversified  character,  and  accustomed  each 
to  its  own  method  of  warfare,  was  rather  a  hinderanoe  than  an  assistance  to 
the  enterprise.  When  Xerxes  had  completed  his  preparations,  and  with 
wonderful  good  fortune  had  quelled  a  revolt  that  broke  out  in  Egypt,  (a 
circumstance  that  contributed  not  a  little  to  swell  his  confidence),  he 
ordered  his  troops,  with  an  enormous  crowd  of  sutlers,  beasts  of  burden, 
wagons,  and  dogs  of  chase,  to  defile  for  seven  days  and  nights  across  the 
Hellespont,  on  two  bridges  of  boats,  and  then  to  march  through  Thrace 
and  Macedonia  towards  Thessaly,  whilst  his  fleet  coasted  along  the  shore 
to  supply  the  army  with  whatever  it  needed.  To  prevent  his  ships  being 
wrecked  on  the  promontory  of  Athos,  as  in  the  first  expedition,  Xerxes 
separated  the  mountain  fi'om  the  mainland,  by  cutting  a  canal.  Thessaly 
submitted  without  a  blow.  Bce6tia,  and  a  few  of  the  smaller  states, 
pusillanimously  yielded  earth  and  water ;  and  the  threatening  foe  still 
marched  on.  At  this  juncture,  Greece  showed  what  union,  courage, 
and  patriotism  are  capable  of  etfecting.  The  greater  number  of  the 
states  united  in  a  confederacy,  and  placed  themselves  under  the  guid- 
ance of  Sparta. 

*  Ostnioisra  waa  an  arrangemant  by  which  any  clUzan  who  was  so  superior  to  Wa  ftl- 
iowB  ill  power,  inflaenoe,  RUthority,  or  othar  qnnJides,  ea  to  endiuiger  the  civio  equality, 
or  tbe  democratio  oonstitalion  of  the  state,  iniglit  be  banisliea  foe  a  term  (usually  ten) 
of  yeara. 

The  lorm  was  .-derived  from  the  Greek  word  for  Uie  shell  (ostraooa)  on  which  the  name 
(f  Iha  aoouaed  ciazen  was  written.  —  TVons. 
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It  was  in  July,  just  at  the  time  of  the  celebration  of  the  Olympie 
games,  that  Xerxes  arrived  at  the  nai'row  pass  of  Ther- 
nuipylie,  wliich  Lednidas  had  occupied  with  three  hundred 
Spartans  and  a  few  thousands  of  ihe  allies.  It  waa  in  vain  that  the  Per- 
sian king  attempted  for  several  days  to  force  a  passage ;  thousands  of  his 
troops  feO  beneath  the  swords  of  the  brave  Greeks ;  even  the  10,000  Im- 
mortals, as  they  were  called,  the  flowei  of  the  Peraian  army,  were  com- 
pelled lo  yield  to  the  Spirtan  valor  At  length,  a  traitorous  Greet 
conducted  a  part  of  the  Peraian*  bj  a  footpath  over  the  summit  of  the 
mountain  CEta,  who  attacked  the  rear  ot  the  Greeks  Upon  receiving 
intelligence  of  this,  Lednidis  dismiiied  the  tioops  of  the  -dlies.  He 
himself,  with  his  800  Spartans,  and  about  700  of  the  citizens  of  Thespio, 
who  united  themselves  to  him,  devoted  themselves  to  an  heroic  death  for 
their  country.  Surrounded  on  all  sides,  they  fought  like  lions,  till,  over- 
powered by  numbers,  and  wearied  with  sJaughter  and  contest,  they  sunt 
to  the  earth.  Lednidas  and  his  heroic  band  lived  long  in  song,  and  a  monu- 
ment pointed  out  (o  the  traveller  the  spot  where  they  fell.  The  Persians 
now  subjected  Bceiitia  without  opposition,  pursued  their  devastating 
,  course  into  Attica,  and  reduced  Athens  to  ashes.  The  old  warriors  who 
defended  the  Acropolis  were  slaughtered.  The  citizens  who  were  fit  to 
bear  arras  were  serving  in  the  fleet.  The  women  and  children,  together 
with  their  effects,  had  been  sent,  by  the  advioe  of  Themiatocles,  to  .ffigina, 
S^lamis,  and  Trazce  ne. 

^54.  Themistocles  now  became  the  saviour  of  Greece,  The  united 
fleet  of  the  Greeks  had  sailed  from  the  promontory  of  Artemisiura,  where 
it  had  been  for  some  days  successfully  engaged,  into  the  Saronie  gulf, 
whither  it  was  followed  by  the  Persians.  It  was  here  that  Themistocles, 
by  his  prudence,  rendered  abortive  the  ruinous  design  of  the  Spartan 
admiral,  Eurybiades,  of  removing  the  Peloponuesian  fleet  from  Salamis, 
and  deciding  the  battle  at  the  isthmus  of  Corinth,  by  craftily  provoking  the 
Persian  king  to  a  sudden  attack  in  the  narrow  channel,  where  the  enemy's 
fleet  was  embarrassed  by  its  own  maguifude.  Thus  originated  the  sea- 
flght  of  Salamis,  in  which  the  Greeks  obtained  a  complete 
victory.  ■  Xerxes  gazed  in  despair  from  a  neighboring  emi- 
nence on  the  destruction  of  his  fleet,  and  then  commenced  a  hasty  relreal, 
with  a  portion  of  his  army,  through  Thessaly,  Macedon,  and  Thi-ace, 
during  which  he  lost  some  thousands  of  his  soldiers  from  cold,  hunger, 
and  fatigue. 

§  55.  Xerxes  on  Ms  retreat  left  300,000  of  his  best  troops  behind  him 
in  Thessaly.  These  marched  again  into  Attica,  in  the  following  spring, 
and  compelled  the  Athenians,  who  had  returned  home,  once  more  to  dis- 
perse themselves.  But  the  Greeks,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Spart^ 
PausSnias,  assisted  by  the  Athenian  general,  Aristfdes,  oblained  so 
Bignal  a  victory  in  the  great  battle  of  Piatse'a,  over  a  force  of  three  times 
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their  number,  that  only  40,000  of  the  Persians  saved  themselves  across 
the  Hellespont  The  remainder,  with  their  leader,  were  slain,  either  id 
battle,  in  the  storming  of  their  camp,  or  m  the  flight-  The  booty  was 
enormous.  On  the  same  day,  the  Persians  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  at 
the  promontory  of  M^cale,  in  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Greeks  on  board  the 
fleet.  In  this  case,  also,  a  Spartan  was  the  leader ;  but  it  was  the  Athe- 
nians and  Milesians  who  bore  off  the  prize  of  valor.  The  fleet  and  camp 
of  the  enemy  were  taken  and  destroyed.  The  slaughter  among  the 
broken  and  flying  crowd  was  frightful.  Valor  triumphed  over  strength, 
and  the  truth,  that  patriotism  and  love  of  freedom  can  bear  away  the 
victory  from  superior  numbers,  received  a  splendid  ^confirmafion  in  the 
glorious  triumph  of  the  Greeks  over  the  Persians.  Ten  years  after- 
wards, the  double  victory  of  Cimon  on  the  river  Eurymedo% 
^' "'  '  over  the  fleet  and  anny  of  the  Persians,  brought  the  war  to 
a  temporary  conclusion,  A  peace  concluded  soon  after  the  deatli  of  Cimon 
freed  all  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia  Minor,  from  the  Persian  yoke. 


THE   SDPREMAOr   OF   ATHEHS,  AND  THE  AGE   OF  PERICLES. 

§  56.  After  the  battle  of  Platte'a,  the  war  was  principally  carried  on 
at  sea.  As  the  Spartans  possessed  but  few  ships,  the  command  had 
gradually  falJen  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians,  who,  moreover,  during 
the  whole  war,  had  displayed  the  greatest  courage  and  magnanimity. 
The  supremacy  of  the  Athenians  was  also  forwarded  by  the  treachery 
of  the  Spartan  general  Pausdniaa,  PausAnias,  at  the  taHng  of  Byzan- 
tium, had  made  prisoners  of  some  illustrious  Persians.  He  sent  these 
vrithout  any  ransom  to  Xerxes,  with  the  message,  that  "  He  would  assist 
him  in  subduing  the  Greeks,  if  Xerxes  would  give  him  his  daughter  in 
marriage,  and  make  bim  governor  of  Peloponnesus."  When  the  Persian 
kmg  acceded  to  these  terms,  the  vain  and  ambitious  man  hc(.aioe  so  in'io- 
!eat,  as  entirely  to  neglect  the  Spartan  laws  and  manner  ot  living ,  he 
clothed  himself  in  costly  garments,  maintained  a  lusunous  Hhh,  and  was 
waited  on  and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Persian  guard"  At  the  same 
time,  he  rendered  the  Laccdrera<5nian  rule  universally  odious  by  his  im- 
perious behavior.  The  Spartans,  when  made  acquainted  with  thia  con- 
duct,-recalled  their  faithless  general;  but  their  authority  in  maritime 
affairs  was  already  so  much  weakened,  that  they  voluntarily  renounced 
the  command,  Pausdnias,  even  m  Sparta,  kept  up  a  pruate  conespond- 
ence  with  the  king  of  Persia.  But  this  treachery  being  exposed  by 
means  of  a  slave,  he  perished  of  hunger  in  a  temple  in  which  he  bad 
taken  refuge. 

§  57.  "Whilst  Pausd,nias  was  thus  weakening  the  power  of  hii  native 
city,  the  three  Athenian  generals,  by  their  various  capacities  and  talents, 
were  instrumental  in  raising  that  of  their  own  Themistocles,  by  dint 
t(  wisdom  and  cunning,  succeeded  in  getting  Athens  suirounded  by  a 
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■Btrong  wall,  and  ia  founding  tlie  admirable  harbor  of  Pirse'us,  which 
Ciraon  and  Periolea  afterwards  connected  with  Atiiens,  by  means  of  a 
ODg  double  wall.  By  Ihia  undcrtalting,  Themi'stoeles  incurred  the  impla- 
cable hate  of  the  Spartans,  who  were  very  averse  to  the  fortification  of 
■Athens,  and  who,  for  this  reason,  attempted  at  a  later  period  fo  implicate 
him  in  the  treachery  of  Pausdnias.  This  happened  at  a  time  when  his 
enemies  in  Athens  had  succeeded  in  gettiag  the  ambitious  man 
"■  ^'  '  banished  by  ostracism,  for  a  term  of  fen  years.  Persecuted 
in  this  way,  the  great  general  fled,  in  the  midst  of  innumerable  dangers, 
to  Asia,  where  he  was  honorably  received  by  the  Persian  king,  and  had 
the  revenues  of  thrje  cities  of  Asia  Minor  allotted  to  him  for  his  support 
But  when  the  king  wanted  his  aijistance  in  the  pubjection  of  Greece, 
he  is  said  to  have  swallowed  poison  rather  than  prove  a  traitor  to  his 
couafci'y. 

As  Themfstocles  by  prudence,  so  AristiJes  by  justice,  aided  the  inte- 
rests of  his  native  city.  The  perfect  confidence  that  was  placed  in  his 
character  and  opinions,  induced  the  islands  and  maritime  cities  to  enter 
into  alliance  with  the  Athenians,  and  to  pledge  themselves  lo  a  supply 
of  ships  and  money  for  the  continuation  of  the  war.  The  treasury  of 
the  confederacy,  which  was  established  in  Delos  for  this  purpooe,  was 
intrusted  to  the  management  of  Aristi'des,  and  the  command  of  the  united 
fleet  was  also  given  lo  an  Athenian.  The  supply  of  ships  soon  became 
burdensome  to  the  smaller  slates,  and  they  were  glad  to  compromise  for 
their  delivery,  by  the  payment  of  an  additional  sum  of  money.  This 
gave  the  Athenians  the  opportunity  they  so  much  wished  for,  of  increas- 
ing their  fleet,  of  subjecting  the  smaller  maritime  states,  and  treating 
them  as  tributary  vassals.  Ajistides  died  so  poor,  that  the  state  was 
obliged  to  defray  the  expenses  of  hia  burial,  and  to  provide  for  the 
establishing  of  his  children. 

§  58.  Cimon,  the  son  of  Miltiades,  and  Pericles,  were  not  less  instru- 
mental in  the  aggrandizement  of  Athens.  The  first  rendered  many 
services  to  his  country  by  successful  expeditions  at  sea,  and  gained 
the  people  by  his  afiability  and  generosity.  He  enlarged  the  tem- 
tory  of  Athens,  and  employed  hia  vast  wealth  in  the  embellishment 
of  the  city,  where  he  established  the  beautiful  gardens  called  the 
Academy. 

During  his  time,  Sparta  was  visited  by  a- fearful  earthquake.  The 
greater  part  of  the  principal  city  was  destroyed,  and,  to  increase  the 
calamity,  the  Helols  and  Mess6aiaiis  seized  their  arms  for 
"'  °'  '  the  purpose  of  regaining  their  freedom.  In  their  distress, 
the  Spartans  turned  to  Athens  for  assistance,  and  by  the  influence  of 
Cimon,  an  army  was  despatched  to  their  aid.  But  the  suspicious  Spar- 
tans sent  it  back  again,  a  proceeding  which  so  offended  the  Athenians, 
that  they  banished  Cimon  by  the  ostracism ;  and  when  the  Mess^nians, 
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.after  a  contest  of  ten  years,  were  compelled  to  surrender  their  ciladel, 
Ithdme,  they  gave  up  the  seaport  town,  Naupactus,  to  them  for  a  rest- 
,dence.     Cimon  died,  much  respected,  in  Cyprus,  b.  c.  449. 

Pericles,  a  soldier  and  statesman,  distinguished  by  great  talents,  culti- 
vation, and  eloquence,  exercised  during  his  life  such  an  influence  on  the 
state  and  people  of  Athens,  that  the  years  of  his  rule  were  distinguished 
as  "  the  age  of  Pdrieies."  This  period  includes  the  time  when  Athens 
had  attuned  its  highest  point  of  refinement  at  home,  and  possessed  the 
greatest  power  ahroad.  Pericles  adorned  Athens  hy  the  erection  of  tem- 
ples and  magnificent  buildings ;  he  encouraged  the  arts  and  sciences,  he 
invited  men  of  genius,  and  in  particular  the  great  artist,  Phi'diai,  to  his 
hospita,hle  home.  He  gave  to  every  one  the  means  and  opportunity  of 
educating  and  distinguishing  himself,  and  produced  by  these  means  a 
taste  for  art,  literature,  and  poetry,  even  among  the  lowest  classes  of  the 
people.  Though  descended  from  a  rich  and  illustrious  famiiy,  he  was 
nevertheless  a  man  of  the  people,  and  devoted  to  deioocratie  principles. 
He  procured  a  law,  by  which  every  Athenian  citizen  who  sat  in  judgment, 
or  was  present  at  an  assembly  of  the  people,  or  served  in  the  fleet  or 
army,  was  entitled  to  a  stipend.  He  distributed  large  aJms  to  the  neces- 
sitous, he  instituted  magnificent  festivals,  piays,  and  processions,,  for  the 
gratification  of  the  sight-loving  people.  By  his  exertions,  the  Athenian 
state  attained  such  an  exalted  state  of  cultivation,  that  the  citizens  were 
almost  all  equally  well  fitted  to  fill  offices  or  discharge  business ;  so  that 
the  regulation,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  public  offices  should  be  filled 
by  lot,  was  attended  with  less  inconvehience  at  Athens,  than  such  arrange- 
ment would  have  produced  at  any  other  place.  At  the  same  time,  Athens, 
by  means  of  Pericles,  attained  the  greatest  renown  abroad.  Her  ships 
ruled  over  the  .ffigean  sea,  and  compelled  the  islanders  to  pay  tribute, 
by  which  means  enormous  sums  of  money  flowed  into  her  treasury.  The 
Btatue  of  Minerva  was  covered  with  a  robe  of  sohd  gold ;  the  Athenian 
armies  engaged  in  successful  conflicts  with  the  J^hebans  and 
Spartans,  till  the  unfortunate  battle  of  Coron^a  put  an  end 
to  their  military  glory.  After  this  engagement,  in  which  the  Athenitms 
were  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  Pericles  was  obliged  to  save  Athena 
from  the  destruction  by  which  it  was  threatened,  by  concluding  the  peace, 
named  after  him  "the  peace  of  Pericles." 

THE  PELOP0NNE8IAN  WAK,  B.   C.   431-404. 


§  59,  The  peace  of  Pericles  was  of  short  duration.  The  prosperity 
of  the  Athenians  filled  the  Spartans  with  envy  and  malevolence ;  and 
the  insolence  and  severity  with  which  they  treated  their  subjected  alhes, 
more  particularly  the  inhabitants  of  jEgfna,  who  had  only  submitted 
after  a  long  struggle,  excited  hatred  and  disgast.  In  a  short  time, 
two  armed  and  hostile  powers  stood  opposed  to  each  other :  the  Athenian 
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confederation,  which  included  most  of  the  islands  and  maritime  towns, 
and  which  was  favored  hy  the  democratjc  party  in  all  the  states,  and  the 
chief  strength  of  which  lay  in  its  fleet ;  and  the  Peloponnlisian  alliance, 
with  Sparta  at  its  head,  to  which  the  Ddric  and  the  greater  part  of  the 
^6!ian  states  (Bcedtia  and  others)  attached  themselves,  and  which 
reposed  its  confidence  on  a  gallant  army.  The  Spartans  declined  for 
a  long  time  to  commence  hostilities.  But  when  the  Corinthians  com- 
plained that  Athens  had  violated  the  peace  by  assisting  the  island  of 
Coro^ra  in  its  war  against  the  mother  eonntry,  Corinth,  and  had  laid 
siege  to  the  Corinthian  colony,  Potid^'a,  ia  Mdcedon,  the  Peloponngsian 
war,"which,  for  a  period  of  twenty-seven  years,  ravaged  Greece  in  the 
most  frightful  manner,  at  length  broke  out. 

§  60.  Aa  soon  as  war  was  declaimed,  a  Spai'tan  array  marched  into 
Attica,  and  devastated  (he  country.  Upon  this,  Pericles  summoned  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  into  the  towii,  fitted  out  a  fleet,  and,  landing 
on  the  coast  of  Peloponnesus,  commenced  reprisals.  These  were  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  till  at  length  a  plague  broke  out  in 
"■  "^  -  '  Athens,  in  consequence  of  the  overcrowded  state  of  the  city, 
swept  away  many  thousands  of  the  inhabitants,  and  finally  carried  Peri- 
cles himself  to  the  grave,  after  he  had  witnessed  the  death  of  his  two 
sons.  The  death  of  this  great  man  was  a  heavy  loss  to  Athens:  for  now 
a  crowd  of  selfish  demagogues,  and  among  them,  Cleon,  a  tanner,  obtained 
great  influence,  seduced  the  people  by  flattery,  and  strove  to  prolong  the 
war.  Weakened  by  their  own  divisions,  the  Athenians  were  compelled 
to  look  on,  whilst  the  Flatte'ans,  their  most  faithful  alUes,  were  subdued, 
after  an  heroic  stni^le,  by  the  Laced £em6nians  and  BcetJtians :  Platse'a 
itself  was  levelled  with  the  earth,  the  citizens  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  their  wives  and  children  led 
into  slavery. 

The  Athenian  general,  Demosthenes,  shortly  after  euc- 
B.  Cj_42fi.  ceeded  in  gaining  possession  of  the  Messenian  town  of  Pylo9, 
whence  he  harassed  the  Spartan  territories  with  devastating  inroads. 
It  was  in  vsun  that  the  Spartans  endearored  to  drive  him  from  his  posi 
tion ;  their  attacks  were  repulsed,  and  more  than  four  hundred  heavy- 
armed  Spartan  troops  were  shut  up  in  the  barren  island  of  Sphaot^ria, 
where  they  were  reduced  to  great  extremities.  They  only  obtained  the 
means  of  subsistence  by  the  desperate  landing  effected  by  some  Helots,  to 
whom  the  Spartans  had  promised  freedom  if  they  were  successful  in  the 
attempt  At  last,  to  escape  starvation,  they  were  compelled  to  surrender 
themselves  to  Cleon,  who  had  arrived  with  reinforcements.  This  success 
inflamed  the  insolence  of  the  democratic  leader.  He  fancied  himself  a  hero, 
and  obtained  the  command,  of  an  army  that  was  intended  to  subdue  the 
Spartan  general,  Br^idas,  in  Thrace.  But  Cleon  suffered  a  defeat  before 
the  city  of  Amphipolis,  and  was  afterwards  killed  in  the  flight ;  whereupon 
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tlie  oppo  ite  pirty  g^mell  the  upper  hand  in  Athens,  and 
lOblIuIciI  the  peace  of  I^fcia^  In  the  mean  time,  a  despe- 
(ate  struggle  wis  going  on  between  the  anstocratic  and  democratic  fac- 
tions, in  the  greater  number  of  the  Greek  cities ;  but  nowliere  was  the 
strife  more  sanguinary  than  m  the  island  of  Corcyra,  where  lie  most 
illustntus  families  were  completely  destroyed  By  the  help  of  the  Athe- 
nians, the  democrats  got  their  adyersaries  in  their  power,  shut  them  up 
in  a  building  and  killed  them  by  casting  down  stones  upon  their  heads. 
Wbere  the  Sj:  irtins  gained  the  upper  hand  the  aristocratic  party  became 
preilominani,  and  punished  their  enemies  by  death  and  banishment;  if 
the  Athenians  prevailed  the  dpmocrata  assumed  the  direelion  of  affairs, 
luid  tteated  their  opponents  with  similar  seventy. 

^  bl  The  conclusion  of  peace  sepirated  the  Spartans  and  Corinthians. 
The  latter  in  consei^uence  umted  themselves  with  Argos,  Elis,  and  Man- 
tinea  in  Arcadia  for  the  purpose  of  depriving  the  Spartans  of  their 
superioiity  (hegemonj)  in  Peloponnesus  In  this  attempt,  they  received 
tie  assistance  of  Alnibiades  who  was  then  about  thirty  years  old,  and 
sister  s  son  to  P^cicles  and  who  here  displayed  for  the  first  time  his 
address  and  [.owois  of  persuasion  Alcibiades  was  endowed  with  the 
greatest  advantages  both  of  mind  and  person  He  was  rich,  handsome, 
accompl  shed  and  a  most  admirable  orator ,  so  that  he  was  exactly  fitted  to 
supply  the  place  of  PSni,le3,  had  he  only  possessed  more  stability  and  pru- 
dence. The  war,  which  the  Spartans  now  had  to  sustain  with  the  Corinthi- 
ans and  allies,  would  have  been  fatal  to  their  authority,  had  not  fortune 
declared  for  the  Laceda3m<inian  arms  in  the  battle  of  Man- 

§  62>  Not  long  afterwards,  the  Athenians  despatched  the  finest  fleet 
and  the  most  admirable  army  that  had  ever  sailed  from  the 
Pirse'us,  to  Sicily,  under  the  command  of  Alcibiades,  Niciaa, 
and  L^machus,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Ddrian  city,  Syracuse. 
This  undertaking  failed.  Alcibiades,  during  his  absence,  was  accused  by 
his  enemies  of  many  crimes  against  religion  and  the  government,  and 
waein  consequence  hastily  recalled  by  the  Athenian  magistrates.  Thirst- 
ing for  vengeance,  he  fled  to  Sparta,  and  endeavored  to  stir  up  that  state 
to  make  war  upon  Athens.  The  brave  Ldmachus  fell  in  the  siege  of 
^racuse ;  the  Athenian  fleet  wag  destroyed  in  the  harbor;  and  when 
Nicias  attempted  to  escape  by  land  with  the  remans  of  the  army  to  a 
friendly  city,  he  was  attacked  during  a  night  march,  and,  after  a  bloody 
fight,  taken  prisoner  with  the  whole  of  his  troops.  Those  who  did  not 
fall  in  the  engagement,  were  employed  as  slaves  in  the  stone -quarries. 
The  valiant  generals,  Nicias  and  Demdsthenes,  died  in  the  market-place 
by  the  hands  of  the  executioner, 

§  63.  Dark  reports  conveyed  to  Athens  the  first  news  of  this  di'cadfiil 
■  blow }  when  the  frightful  intelligence  was  confirmed,  there  was  scarcely 
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&  family  tLitt  had  not  oecaiioii  to  mourn  The  Athenian  allies  fell  ofF 
and  joined  the  Laced iemdnians  ,  the  Spirtan's  renewed  the  war  hy  sea 
and  land,  and  were  assisted  by  the  Persian  governor  of  Asia  Minor.- 
"Within  the  city,  the  anstociatic  party  were  attempting  to  oyertum  the 
(ionstitution,  and  e^itered  secretly  into  a  Iraiioroas  illiance  with  the  Spar- 
tons:  ■  Athena  nevertheless  defended  herself  for  eight  years  against  the 
superior- force  of  the  enemy,  and  was  victor  in  two  important  engage- 
ments at  sea.  But  no  exertions  could  restore  the  crippled  sfate  to  ita 
Ibnner  greatness.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Athenians  recalled  Alcibfades, 
gave'  him  the  coinmand  of  the  fleet  and  array,  and  cast  the  column,  on 
which  bis  crimes  were  inscrihfai,  into  the  sea; — even  he  could  not  bring 
b'ftck  ita  ancient  glories  to  the  Athenian  navy.  A  few  months  after  he 
had  entered  Athens  amidst  the  exulting  shouts  of  the  populace,  he  was 
again  deprived  of  his  command,  because  his  lieutenant  in  his  absence  had 
loat  a  sea-fight  near  Epheaua. 

§  6i.  About  this  time,'  the  Sparfans  gained  an  excellent  leader  in  the 
itrtful  and  adventurous  Lysander,  who  obtained  the  favor  of  the  new 
governor  of  Asia  Minor,  Cyrus  the  younger,  for  the  puipose  of  increasing 
5ie  Lacedeein<inian  fleet  hy  the  assistance  of  the  Persians.  This  Lysander 
took  advantage  of  the  carelessness  of  the  Athenian  commanders,  who  had 
suffered  thfeir  men  to  go  on  shore,'  by  makingan  unexpected  attack  Upon 

their  ships  at  the  Goat's  Eiver  (jEgos-p<5 tamos),  on  the 
B.C.  406.  Hellespont,  and  capturing  the  whole  of  them,  except  nine. 
The  power  of  Athens  was  now  vanished.     After  Lysander  had  reduced 

to  euhmiasion  the  ialanda-and  towns  that  were  friendly  to  the 
"'■"■  '  Athenians,  he  blockaded  Athens  itaeif  hy  land  and  sea,  and 
the  overcrowded  city  was  soon  reduced  hy  hunger  to  surrender.  The 
long  wails  and  fortifications  w^re  pulled  down  to  the  sound  of  flutes  ;  the 
ships,  with  the  exception  of  twelve,  delivered  to  the  Spartans,  and  all 
fifgitiVea  and  outlawa  recalled.  Lysander  then  annulled  the  democratic 
constitudon,  and  placed  the  government  in  the  handa  of  thirty  illustrious 
Athenians,  who  were  the  allies  of  Sparta.  These  aristocrats,  distin- 
guished by  the  name  of  the  Thirty  "Tyrants,  with  the  clever  but  violent 
Critks  at  fheirhead,  breathed  nothing  but  death  and  banishment  against 
the  democratitJ  party.  But  this  reign  of  terror  was  hut  of  short  duration, 
Thraaybiilus,  a  patriotic  man,  collected  around  him  the  fugitives  and  those 
who  had  been'haniahed,  and  marched  upon  Athens.  Critias  was  slain  in 
battle ;  the  rest  fell  hy  treachery  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  who  put 
tbem  to  death,  reestablished  the  democratic  constitution,  aud,  hy  the  as- 
surance that  the  past  should  be  forgotten  and  forgiven,  succeeded  in 
again  restoring  tranquillity  and  order. 

i.   SOCRATES. 

S  65.  During'the  Peioponnesian  war,  the  morals  of  the  Athenians  had 
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deteriorated,  and  honesty  and  civil  virtue  came  to  be  less  esteemed  than 
viit  and  intelligence.  This  state  of  things  was  in  a  great  degree  brought 
abont  by  the  sophists,  —  false  teachers,  wlio  paraded  a  fattitioua  kind  of 
wisdom  founded  upon  fallacies  and  sophisms,  and  who  presumed,  by  ora- 
torical arts  and  tricks  of  disputation,  to  put  lies  in  the  place  of  truth,  and 
to  convert  truth  into  error.  They  enticed  to  themselves  wealthy  young 
men,  and  for  great  rewards  instrncted  tliem  in  these  arts,  by  which  means 
domestic  and  public  life  were  poisoned  in  their  very  sources.  At  this 
juncture  arose  SiJcratea,  an  Athenian  citizen,  who  unmasked  these  so- 
phistical mountebanks,  and  awakened  the  sentiments  of  religion,  justice, 
and  virtue  in  the  bosoms  of  his  pupils.  Sdcrates  taught  his  practical 
philosophy,  the  end  of  which  was  "  Know  thyself,"  not  in  elaborate  dis- 
courses from  the  lecturer's  chair,  but  by  questions  and  answers  in  the 
public  streets,  under  the  open  sky,  or  in  Uie  workshops  of  mechanics. 
The  sophists  were  reduced  to  silence  by  his  clear  intellect,  his  simple 
and  upright  life,  and  his  moral  worth  i  whilst  the  richest  and  most 
talented  young  men  united  themselves  to  him.  This  exasperated  the 
vain  and  greedy  sophists,  and  they  accused  him  of  seducing  the  youth, 
and  introducing  false  gods.  S.icrates,  in  a  simple  defence,  disproved 
before  the  judges  the  truth  of  this  accusation.  But  instead,  as  was 
then  the  custom,  of  imploring  his  acquittal  with  prayers  sad  lamenta- 
tions, he  concluded  his  discourse  by  asserting  that  he  was  entitied  to  be 
received  into  the  number  of  those  illustrious  men,  who,  on  account 
of  their  services  to  the  commonwealth,  were  maintained  at  the  public 
expense.  This  offended  the  judges,  and  Socrates  was  condemned  to 
death  by  a  small  majority.  It  was  in  vain  that  his  friends,  particularly 
the  rich  citiaen  Crito,  urged  him  to  fly ;  he  rejected  their  counsels, 
and  in  the  midst  of  elevating  discourses  on  the  immortal  nature  of  the 
soul,  (Plato's  Pheedo),  he  drank  the  cup  of  poison,  and  died  with  the 
cheerfulness  and  composure  of  mind  of  a  philosopher.  He  has  left 
nothing  in  writing  :  but  his  illustrious  disciple,  Plato,  has  placed  his  own 
philosophy  in  the  mouth  of  S6crates.  This  Plato  was  so  distinguished 
as  a  writer  and  thinker  that  he  was  named  the  "  Divine,"  as  well  on 
account  of  his  splendid  and  exalted  ideas  and  poetical  images,  as  of  the 
perfect  art  of  representation  which  is  displayed  by  his  works,  written  in 
the  form  of  dialogues.  Next  to  him,  Xenophon  the  Athenian,  at  once  a 
soldier  and  a  writer,  was  the  most  distinguished  of  the  disciples  of  Sfi- 
crates.  He  has  made  the  world  acquainted  with  the  life  and  doctrines 
of  his  master,  in  the  philosophical  work,  entitled  "  Memorabilia  of 
Sdcrates." 

5,  THE  EETKEAT    OF  THE  TEN  THOUSAND.      B.  C.  400. 

S  66.  X4nophon's  moat  admirable  historical  work  is  the  "  Andbasi^" 
«  the  description  of  the  campaign  of  the  younger  Cyrus  in  Persia,  and 
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of  the  retreat  of  the  Greek  troops  under  the  command  of  S^nophon 
self.  After  its  contest  with  Greece,  the  Persian  empire  had  gi'owi 
dually  weaker.  The  governors  ruled  the  provinces  ia  an  arbitrary  a 
and  excited  insurrections  by  the  opp  asion.  The  court  was  swayed 
by  selfish  and  effeminate  men  aad  m  ^a  ng  women,  who  practised  the 
most  frightful  crimes,  gave  themsel  es  up  o  every  Inst  and  excess,  and 
perplexed  the  affairs  of  the  k  nndora  by  their  contests  for  the  crown.  It 
was  under  these  circumstan  e  that  tl  e  younger  Cyrus,  governor  of  Asia 
Minor,  entertained  the  proj  t  ot  dep  n  his  elder  brother,  Arlaxerxes, 
of  the  crown.  He  assembled  a  considerable  aiiny  of  mercenaries,  the 
flower  of  which  was  composed  of  Spartan  and  other  Greek  troops,  and 
marched  with  theiu  into  Persia.  A  battle  was  fought  in  the  plain  of 
Cundxa,  a  few  miles  from  Babylon,  in  which  the  Greeks  indeed  proved 
victorious,  but  Cyrus  fell  by  the  hand  of  his  brother.  The  Greeks  were 
summoned  to  surrender,  and  when  they  refused,  the  Persians  invited 
Oed,rchus  and  the  other  captains  to  an  interview,  in  which  they  were 
treacherously  murdered.  The  Athenian,  X^nophon,  tben  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  the  helpless  host,  and  led  them,  under  the  most  incredible 
hardships,  through  Armenia  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  thence  to  Byzantium. 
Without  any  knowledge  of  the  land  or  of  the  language,  without  guides  on 
whom  they  coald  depend,  they  were  compelled  to  climb  pathless  mount- 
Euns,  to  wade  through  rivers,  to  march  through  inhospitable  and  snow- 
covered  deserts,  pursued  by  the  Persians,  and  attacked  by  the  inhabitants. 
When  they  caaght  the  first  glimpse  of  the  Black  Sea  from  an  eminence, 
they  fell  upon  their  knees  and  saluted  it  with  a  shout  of  joy,  as  the  ter- 
mination of  their  miseries. 

6.   THE  TIME   OF  AGESILAU3   AND   EPAMINONDAS. 

§  67.  Sparta,  by  the  Peloponn^sian  war,  had  become  the  first  power 
■  ia  Greece.  She  abused  her  authority,  however,  by  tyrannizing  over  the 
other  states,  and  by  this  means  brought  upon  herself  the  hatred  of  her 
allies,  ia  the  same  way  that  Athens  had  formerly  done.  Her  inhabitanls 
had  long  degeneraiod  from  the  simplicity  and  severity  of  manners  en- 
joined by  Lycurgus.  Foreign  wars  had  brought  riches,  these  produced 
avarice  and  iove  of  pleasure,  and  from  these  again  proceeded  a  host  of 
vices.  Kings  and  generals  suffered  themselves  to  be  bought  by  sums  of 
money,  and  disgraced  themselves  by  corruption.  A  few  families  acquired 
enormous  wealth  and,  possessions,  and  plunged  inlo  luxury  and  intemper- 
ance, whilst  the  poorer  classes  starved.  Even  the  powerful  king,  Agesi- 
Idus,  a  strenuous  advocate  for  the  old  Spartan  virtue  and  simplidty,  wa* 
unable  to  restrain  these  vices. 

The  other  slates  had  also  long  equally  degenerated  from  the  virtues  and 
patriotism  of  an  earlier  period.  Their  cilizena  disaccustomed  themselves 
from  the  use  of  arms,  and  relinquished  the  practice  of  war  to  hired  mer 
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tenaries;  and  when  king  AgeiilAus  declared  war  against  the  crumbling 
empire  of  Persia,  and  penetraled  with  his  victorious  banners  into  Asia 
Minor,  the  Athenians,  Corinthians,  Bcedtians,  and  some  others,  were  so 
foi^etful  of  their  honor  and  national  feelings,  that  they  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  persuaded  by  the  Pei-sian  monarch  to  take  the  field  against 
Sparta ;  so  that  AgesiMus  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  to  turn  hia  arms, 
in  the  so-called  Corinthian  war,  against  the  Greeks  themselves.  Dis- 
nnioQ,  enervation,  and  jealousy  at  length  produced  such  an  indifference 
to  national  honor,  that  the  Greek  slates  rivalled  eaeh  other  to  secure  the 
favor  of  Persia,  and  consented  to  the  shameful  peace  of  An- 
tilcldas,  by  which  the  west  coast  of  Asia  Minor  was  given 
up  to  the  Persians,  and  in  consequence  lost  forever  to  liberty  and 
Greece. 

S  68.  The  peace  of  Antdlcidas  contained  the  farther  condition,  that  all 
the  Grecian  states  should  be  free.  The  Spartans,  who  were  appointed 
the  guardians  and  executors  of  the  treaty,  took  this  opportunity  to  dis- 
solve aU  alliances  between  the  states,  and  to  increase  their  own  power. 
But  their  arrogance  wm  soon  punished.  The  Greek  town  Ol^nthus,  in 
Macedonia,  had  united  several  neighboring  cities  in  a  confederation,  over 
which,  as  the  principal  city,  it  exercised  authority.  The  Spartans  ob- 
jected to  this,  as  contrary  to  the  conditions  of  the  peace  of  Antalcidas, 
and  on  the  Oi/nthians  refusing  to  di-isolve  the  confederacy,  marched  an 
army  into  the  country,  besieged  their  town,  and  compelled  them  to  sub- 
mission. During  the  march  through  B(e(5tia,  the  Spartan  general  allowed 
himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  aristocratic  party  in  Thebes  to  invest  the 
town  and  overturn  the  democratic  constitution.  The  undertaking  waa 
successful.  The  chiefs  of  the  popular  party  were  either  executed,  ba 
nished,  or  imprisoned :  the  aristocrats  seized  upon  the  government,  and, 
confident  of  the  support  of  the  .Spartans,  ruled  with  insolence  and  vio- 
lence. 

§  69.  But  the  hour  of  retribution  was  approaching.  The  banished 
democrats  united  themselves  in  Athens,  whence  they  commenced  a  cor- 
respondence with  their  friends  in  Thebes.  At  their  instigation,  they  in 
a  short  tjme  relumed  in  secret,  in  the  disguise  of  clowns,  assembled 
themselves  in  the  house  of  one  of  the  party,  and,  issuing  forth  at  mid- 
night,  fell  upon  the  aristocrats  who  were  collected  together  at  a  luxurious 
repast.  After  these  had  been  despatched,  they  eummoiied  the  citizens  to 
liberty,  reestablished  the  democratical  government,  and  forced  the  Spar- 
tan garrison  to  retreat  from  the  citadel.  This  occasioned  a  war  between 
the  Thehans  and  Lacediemdnians.  The  commonwealth  of  Thebes  was 
at  that  time  conducted  by  two  men,  who  joined  patriotism  and  virtue  to 
courage  and  military  talents,  and  who  were  united  together  by  the  bonds 
of  friendship, —  Epaminiindas  and  Peldpidas.  They  united  their  efforts 
in  the  attempt  to  elevate  their  countty.    Epamindndas  introduced  a  new 
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system  of  tactics,  "  the  oblique  oriler  of  battle,"  and  Peli5pidas  was  tha 
originator  of  the  sacred  Ijand,  which,  composed  of  a  nuniber  of  youths 
united  together  by  friendship,  and  inspired  by  a  love  of  honor  and  free- 
dom, offered  a  successful  resistance  to  the  Spartans.  At'  first,  the  Athe- 
nians sided  with  the  Thebans,  and  by  means  of  their  generals,  Iphi'crates, 
Chdfarias,  and  Tirndtheus,  did  much  miscliief  to  the  Lacedtemiinians, 
bolh  by  sea  and  land.  But  when  Thehea  subjected  the  leaser  cities  of 
Bceiitia  to  i(s  authority,  and  destroyed  Platte'a,  a  town  that  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  Athens,  the  old  jealousy  again  awoke,  Athens  con- 
■duded  a  peace  with  Sparia,  and  when  the  Thebans  refused  to  accede  to 
its  conditions,  the  Lacediemdnian  troops  again  marched  into 
'  ■  their  territory,  but  suffered  so  terrible  a  defeat  from  Epami- 
ndndas  and  Peldpidaa,  in  the  battle  of  Leuctra,  that  Sparta  never  re- 
covered from  its  effects.  For  the  first  time,  the  Lacedsemdnian  troops 
fled  from  the  field  of  battle,  so  that  the  old  Spartan  law,  which  declared 
fugitives  to  be  infamous,  could  not  be  pat  in  force. 

§  70.  Epamindndas  shortly  after  marched  into  Peloponnesus,  and  ap- 
proached the  unwalied  capital  of  Lacdnia,  that  for  five  centuries  had 
never  seen  an  enemy  in  its  neighborhood.  But  the  preparations  for  de- 
fence made  by  the  old  king,  Ageaildu-J,  and  iLe  determined  attitude 
assumed  by  the  Spartans,  whose  wives  and  children  prepared  to  aid  in 
ihe  struggle,  preserved  it  from  attack.  But  Epaminiindas  expiated  an 
old  act  of  injustice.  He  called  the  Mesa^nians  to  liberty,  and  restored  to 
the  exiles  who  returned  from  abroad  the  land  of  their  fathers,  with  the 
newly-built  town  of  Mess^ne.  Some  years  later,  Epamin6ndaa  again 
appeared  in  Peloponnesus.  The  Spartans  and  their  allies,  under  the 
command  of  AgesilAus,  presented  themselves,  and  fought 
B.  c  382.  ^.^j^  j^.^  ^^^  1^^^^^^  ^j.  jja„(inga_  ja  this  battle,  the  The- 
bans indeed  proved  victorious,  but  conquest  was  dearly  bought  by  the 
death  of  Epaminiindas.  A  javelin  had  pierced  his  breaat,  but  it  was  not 
till  he  heard  that,  the  enemy  were  defeated,  that  he  allowed  the  weapon  to 
be  withdrawn,  and  breathed  forth  his  heroic  spirit.  Two  years  before,  the 
brave  Pelopidos  had  lost  his  life  in  Theaaaly,  and  in  the  following  year,  at 
the  age  of  eighty,  died  Agesilaus,  after  witnessing  Sparla's  highest  glory 
and  her  deepest  fall.  Epamindndas  was  magnanimous,  experienced  in 
war,  and  as  just,  unselfish,  and  poor  as  Aristfdea  himself;  the  loftiness  of 
his  aims,  and  the  sense  of  his  own  personal  worth,  elevated  him  above 
avarice  and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure,  and  the  single  cloak  which  he  pos- 
sessed was  a  greater  ornament  to  him  than  any  wealth  could  have  been. 
His  death  was  foUowed  by  a  general  flagging  in  the  energies  of  the 
Greeks. 
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7.  TEtE  MOST  PLOUKISHING  PEEIOD   OF   GREECE   m  IITEEATTJKE 
AND   THE  ARTS. 

§  71.  Whilst  the  Greeks  were  destroying  their  own  power  and  dia- 
•turbing  the  public  tranquillity  hy  their  internal  contests,  literature  and 
the  plastic  arts  attained  their  highest  perfection.  Dramatic  poetry,  that 
in  its  origin  had  been  connected  with  the  festivals  of  the  wine-god, 
Dionysus,  was  raised  to  a  wonderful  height  by  tlie  three  great  poets,  S6- 
phocles,  Euripides,  and  jB'schjIus.  The  lives  of  these  three  men,  who 
were  the  perfecters  of  the  serious  drama  (tragedy),  may  be  connected 
with  the  battle  of  Sdiamis,  since  ^'schylus,  who  was  then  in  his  forty- 
fifth  year,  fonght  in  the  ranlis  of  the  combatants  ;  Sdphocles,  at  fifteen, 
took  a  part  in  the  chorus  of  youths  in  the  festival  held  afier  the  battle  . 
for  the.  celebration  of  the  victory,  and  Eurfpides  was  born  on  the  day  of 
the'  engagemenL  In  the  seven  pieces  of  .^yachylus,  (the  Prometheus 
vinctus,  Persse,  Agamemnon,  &c.),  we  may  recognize  the  great  period  of 
the  Persian  war,  when  the  souls  of  the  Greeks  were  inspired  by  a  noble 
«ithusiasm  for  freedom  and  their  fatherland.  His  compositions,  which 
breathe  a  reverence  for  the  gods,  a  respect  for  ancient  institutions,  ^nd 
the  self- consciousness  of  a  lofty  mind,  are  occasionally  rendered  obscure 
by  the  bold  flight  of  the  ideas,  and  the  solemn  energy  of  the  language.     . 

In  the  tragedies  of  Sophocles,  of  which  also  seven  are  preserved  (An- 
t%one,  Qi'dipus,  Electra,  fcc),  we  see  the  age  of  Pericles,  with  its  cul- 
tivation  and  intellectual  sociality ;  and  hence  these  compositions  remain 
unapproachable  models  of  beauty  and  harmonious  perfection  of  styh 
Euripides,  of  whom  we  possess  nineteen  pieces  (Medea,  Hecuba,  Iphi 
genta,  &c.},  belongs  to  a  leas  energetic  period.  He  prefers  to  linger 
amidst  scenes  of  justice,  in  which  the  Athenians  took  especial  dehght; 
he  makes  abundant  use  of  the  artfully-constructed  speeches,  sentences, 
and  common-places  then  in  vogue  among  philosophers,  and  seeks  to  affecl 
his  auditors  by  scenes  of  sorrow  and  distress.  He  replaces  the  creative 
power  and  genuine  feeling  of  his  predecessors,  by  sensibility  and  eh 
and  polished  language.  Euripides's  contemporary,  Arist<iphanes,  broughl 
comedy  to  perfection.  His  pieces,  in  which  he  contrasts  the  vices  of  his 
own  age  with  the  virtues  of  an  earlier  period,  were  often  rendered  more 
effective  by  living  characters,  who  were  introduced  by  name,  and  por- 
trayed so  accurately,  that  it  was  impossible  to  mistake  them.  Thus,  in 
his  "  r«^s,"  and  in  another  of  his  pieces,  he  ridiculed  Euripides  and  his 
flat  and  lachrymose  tragedies ;  in  his  ".Clouds,"  he  held  up  lo  derision 
the  sophists  (under  the  name  of  S<5crates*)  who  attempted  to  undermine 

*  This  ia  an  Ingenioua  plea  to  save  Aristophanes  from  the  serious  charge  of  intending 
lo  ridicule,  and  liold  np  to  pnblio  contempt,  the  greatest  and  purest  charaoter  of  his  AgBj 
Bud  indeed  of  all  antiquity.  But  the  excuse  cannot  be  maintained }  there  can  be  no  doufal 
aiat  the  satirist,  who  was  as  licenlioua  as  ha  was  witty,  actually  intended  to  injure  the  re- 
[mtalJon  of  Socrates,  whom  for  the  tune  he  much  disliked.     Am.  Ed. 
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the  faith  of  the  people ;  and  he  was  even  bold  enough  to  attack  the  powe^ 
ful  Cleon,  and  the  aelfish  demagogues,  in  his  "  Knights." 

:  The  chorus,  which  was  a  feature  peculiar  to  the  Greek  drama,  uttered 
in  iinpaasioned  and  lyrical  poetry  the  sentiments  and  reflections  of  the 
aiidience  upon  what  was  going  on  upon  the  stage.  The  splendid  theatres 
which  were  everywhere  erected,  and  which  were  munificent  specimens 
of  architecture,  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  elevation  of  the  dramatic 
ai-t^  A,  rich  citizen  could  find  no  better  way  to  the  favor  of  the  people 
than  exhibiting  a  dramatic  performance  at  his  own  expense. 

§'  72.  It  was  at  this  same  period  that  the  prose  literature  of  the  Greeks 
Plato  B.  a  rose  to  its  highest  point  of  cultivation.  In  the  dialogues  of 
429-848.  Plato,  (§  65,)  the  lofty  thoughts  of  a  rich  and  creative  mind 
are  clothed  in  the  finest  langu^e,  and  presented  in  the  most  attractive 
Herodotns,  fo'''".  Her-idotus,  of  Halicarndasus,  is  looked  upon  as  the 
B.O.4S0.  father  of  history.  He  described  the  contests  of  the  Greeks 
and.  Persians  in  simple  and  copious  language,  but  occasionally  introduced 
portions  of  the  earlier  history  of  the  oriental  and  Greek  tribes,  so  that 
his  account  contains  a  great  deal  that  is  fabulous,  which  he  copied  from 
the  narrations  of  the  priests.  During  his  extensive  travels,  he  made 
himself  acquainted  by  personal  observation  with  most  of  the  countries  of 
which  be  relates  the  history.  His  work  was  written  for  the  people,  and 
therefore  its  language  is  simple  and  cordial.  He  shows  how  the  love  of 
freedom,  the  discipline,  and  the  moderation  of  the  Greeks,  bore  off  the 
-victory  from  the  servility,  the  disorderly  masses,  and  the  pomp  of  the 
Thucydiaea,  Asiatics.  The  historical  works  of  Herddotus  kindled  the 
B.  0.  *30.  '  emulation  of  the  patriotic  Athenian,  Thuc/dides.  He  had 
been  banished  at  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Amphipolis,  (§  60),  and  de- 
voted the  years  of  his  absence  to  the  composition  of  his  "  History  of  the 
Peloponn^sian  war,"  His  "thought-weighted"  language,  and  the  pro- 
fundity of  his  reflections,  render  this  work  unintelligible,  except  to  the 
learned.  The  history  of  Thuc^dldes  ends  with  the  twenty-first  year  of 
the  Peloponn^sian  war. 

Senoohon  Xenophon,  his  continuator,  takes  up  the  historical  thread 

B.  c.  400.  where  Thucydides  relinquished  it.  He  is  distinguished  by  the 
clearness,  ease,  and  beauty  of  his  style,  but  is  far  inferior  to  Thucydides  in 
depth  and  historical  accuracy.  Although  an  Athenian,  Xenoplion  respects 
and  praises  the  Spartans,  especially  their  king,  Agesilaus,  of  whose  life 
he  had  also  written  a  description.  For  this  reason,  his  Greek  history  is 
composed  with  a  conscious  partiality ;  the  illustrious  Thehans,  PeWpidas 
and  Epaminrfndas  in  particular,  are  thrown  entirely  into  the  shade.  Ilia 
history  concludes  with  the  battie  of  Mantinie'a.  Another  work  of  X(ino- 
phon's  was  a  history  of  the  elder  Cyrus  (Cyropmdia),  a  sort  of  romance, 
in  which  he  displays  the  founder  of  the  Persian  empire  as  the  model  of  a 
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8  73.  Rhetoric,  also,  about  this  time,  rose  in  Athens  to  its  liigliest  point 
of  perfection.  If  eloquence  had  originally  heen  a  gift  of  nature,  an  in- 
Iwfrn  talent,  it  began,  after  the  Peloponn^sian  war,  to  be  treated  as  an  art, 
and  rules  and  theories  were  established  respecting  it.  Schools  of  oratory 
were  opened,  where  (he  Athenian  youth  who  wished  to  devote  themselves 
to  public  life,  or  to  the  affairs  of  government  or  the  law,  received  in- 
struction. For  in  a  democratic  republic  like  Athena,  he  alone  could  hope 
to  exert  him&elf  with  success,  who  was  capable  of  spesiking  well.  Among 
the  ten  Athenian  orators  who  have  left  written  discourses  behind  them, 
j_  c.  IsiScrates  takes  a  high   rank,  both  on  aooount  of  the  artistic 

436  —  338.  skill  and  perfection  of  style  displayed  by  his  dLscourses,  and 
more  particularly,  from  the  great  success  of  his  oratorical  school.  Isseus, 
Damoatheoes  ^  pupi^  of  Isdcratea,  was  the  instructor  of  Demosthenes,  who, 
B,  c.  from  his  youth  upwards,  kept  his  purpose  so  steadily  before  his 

386  —  122.  eyes  that  he  made  incredible  effijrts  to  overcome  his  natural 
impediments,  so  that  he  might  render  himself  an  orator.  No  one  pos- 
sessed to  an  equal  degree  with  himself  the  gift  of  exciting,  enchaining, 
and  inspiring  his  auditors.  Animation  of  delivery,  alternations  from  se- 
verity to  ridii:ule,  bitter  outbursts,  and  happy  turns  of  expression,  all 
served  him  as  weapons.  The  most  remarkable  of  his  productions  are  the 
twelve  political  orations  against  Philip  of  Macedon  (Philippics),  in  which 
he  endeavors  to  excite  the  Athenians  to  make  war  upon  this  enterprising 
monarch,  who  was  at  that  lime  meditating  the  subjection  of  Greece. 
The  rival  of  Demdsthenes  was  .Machines,  an  orator  like  himself,  who 
sided  wiih  the  king  of  Macedon  and  his  party.  When  the  Athenian 
senate  awarded  a  golden  crown  to  Demdsthenes,  .^schines  attempted,  in 
a  brilliant  speech,  to  procure  a  revocation  of  the  vole  by  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  merits  of  him  to  whom  the  crown  had  been  presented.  This  gave 
Demdsthenes  the  opportunity  of  so  overwhelming  his  opponent,  in  his  inJ 
comparable  oration  "  de  Cortfna,"  that  ^'schines  was  sentenced  to  pun- 
ishment, and  experienced  so  much  annoyance,  that  he  betook  himself  to 
lihoiles,  where  he  established  a  school  of  oratory. 

§  74.  The  most  flourishing  period  of  the  fine  arts,  under  which  terra 
Bre  included  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting,  was  from  the  lime  of 
Pericles  to  the  death  of  Alexander.  The  feeling  for  art  that  was  inhe- 
rent in  tlie  Greeks,  was  the  chief  cause  of  this  perfection.  Grecian  archi- 
tecture was  particularly  distinguished  by  symmetry  and  harmony,  so  that 
every  building  formed  a  beautiful  whole.  The  principal  feature  in  a 
Greek  edifice  are  the  piliars,  which  are  divided  into  three  orders  by  the 
differences  in  their  capitals.  The  plain  and  massive  Doric,  the  slendei 
Ionic  with  its  voluted  capital,  and  the  highly-decorated  Corinthian, 
They  were  particularly  employed  in  the  entrances  of  the  temples,  and 
in  halls  and  porticos.  The  dwelling-houses  of  the  ancients  were 
Bmall  and  insignificant,  so  that  their  architectural  skill  could  only  be 
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aUplajed  in  tteir  public  buOdings,  temples,  theatres,  secate-houses,  mo- 

The  art  of  sculpture  was  carried  to  its  highest  perfection  hy  the 
Greeks,  and  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity  that  have  heen  preserved  to 
us  are  even  now  regarded  as  unapproaehahle  examples  of  beauty. 
Amongst  the  arlists,  the  nest  in  celebrity  to  Phidias  (§  58)  are  Scopas 
of  Paros,  Praxiteles  of  Athens,  and  Lysippns  of  Si'cyon.  Since  the  best 
way  of  showing  respect  to  a  celebrated  or  deserving  man,  in  Greece,  was 
to  erect  his  statue,  or  set  up  his  bust  or  "hermes"  (bust  placed  on  a 
pedestal),  artists  everywhere  found  employment  and  encouragement. 
Every  city  made  it  a  point  of  honor  to  possess  a  multitude  of  statues  in 
its  streets  and  public  places.  The  splendid  physical  conformation  of  the 
Greeks,  which  was  disfigured  by  no  ugly  habillmeuls,  and  the  oppor- 
tunity,  afforded  by  the  exercises  of  the  gymnasium,  of  seeing  the  naked 
figure  in  every  variety  of  attitude,  tended  materially  to  the  perfection 
of  the  art  of  sculpture.  The  statue  of  the  Belvidere  Apollo,  tlie  group 
of  the  Ladcoon,  and  innumerable  figures  and  works  in  bas-relief,  afford 
splendid  evidence  of  the  high  artistic  capabilities  of  the  Greeks. 

In  painting,  the  names  of  ParrhSsius,  Zeuxis,  and  Applies  are  particu- 
larly celebrated.  We  possess  no  spechneu  of  ancient  painting  except  the 
figures  on  the  Grecian  vases  of  burnt  earth,  and  a  few  pictures  on  the 
walls  of  old  buildings.  Music,  dancing,  and  the  histrionic  art  were  also 
cultivated  by  the  Greeks  with  enthusiasm. 


in.    THE    MACEDONIAN   PEEIOD. 

1.  PmLlP  OF  lUCEDON,  B.  c.  361-336. 

§  75.  Northward  from  Greece  lies  the  rude  and  mountainous  tract 
of  Macedonia,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  not  looked  upon  as  belong- 
ing to  the  Hellenes,  though  they  had  adopted  the  military  system  and 
many  institutions  of  the  Greeks.  They  were  a  military  race,  delighting 
in  war  and  the  chase,  and  in  chivali-ous  exercises  and  entertainments. 
A  year  after  the  death  of  Epamindndas,  Philip  assumed  the  government 
of  this  people.  He  was  a  man  who  united  the  shrewdness  and  dexterity 
of  a  statesman,  the  talents  of  a  general,  and  the  generosity  and  magna- 
nunity  of  a  prince.  He  both  loved  and  respected  the  cultivation,  and  the 
artists  and  poels,  of  Greece,  but  held  fast,  nevertheless,  to  the  manners 
of  his  own  people,  and  even  shared  the  disposition  to  intemperance 
indulged  in  by  his  nobles.  He  possessed  a  well-appointed  and  efficient 
army,  which  was  rendered  particularly  formidable  by  a  newlj-in vented 
order  of  battle,  called  the  phalanx. 
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§  76.  Philip's  great  mui  was  the  subjugation  of  the  disunited  Greek 
Itates.  The  sacred  war  afforded  bim  the  wbhed  for  opportunity  for  this 
purpose.  The  Thebans  wanted  to  reduce  the  neighboring  state,  Phocis, 
under  their  own  dominion,  and  had  cited  the  inhabitants  before  the  coun- 
cil of  Amphfctyons,  on  a  charge  of  hiving  taken  possession  of,  and 
brought  into  cultivation,  some  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  temple  of 
Delphi.  The  council  inflicted  a  heavy  fine  upon  the  Phdcians,  and  upon 
their  refusing  to  pay  it,  they  were  placed  under  a  ban,  and  the  Thebana 
were  directed  to  carry  the  punishment  into  execution.  Upon  this,  the 
Phdcians  look  possession  of  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and  employed  the 
treasures  deposited  there  in  hiring  an  army  of  mercenaries,  by  whose 
assistance  they  succeeded  in  defending  themselves  for  ten  years  ag^nst 
all  the  attacks  of  their  enemies.  The  Thebans  addressed  themselves  to 
Philip  for  assistance.  Philip  yielded  to  their  request,  first  subjected  ths 
Thessalians,  and  then  penetrated  by  the  pass  of  Thermiipylie  into  Phocis. 
AfVer  a  gallant  resistance,  the  PhiSoiaas  were  compelled  to. submit.  They 
were  thrust  out  of  the  council  of  the  Amphictyons,  as  a  people  accursed, 
and  Philip  was  admitted  in  their  place;  their  cities  were  razed  to  the 
ground,  some  of  the  inhabitants  quitted  their  country,  others  were 
carried  inio  slavery,  and  those  that  remained  were  compelled  to  pay 
tribute. 

^  77.  Previous  to  this,  Philip  had  taken  possession  of  the  Greek  colonial 
cities,  Amphipolis  in  Thrace,  and  Potidie'a  in  Maoedbuia,  and  founded  the* 
strong  town  of  Philippi  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  former,  in  a  re^on 
abounding  in  gold  mines;  after  this,  he  had  subjected  the  haughty  city 
Olynthus,  and  punished  it  severely  in  its  possessions  and  liberties.  But  it 
was  only  by  the  breaking  out  of  a  second  sacred  war,  that  he  was  enabled 
to  attain  his  object.  The  Loorians  were  now  accused  in  the  same  way  the 
Phocians  had  formerly  been,  of  having  appropriated  and  brought  under 
cu'iivation  a  portion  of  the  lands  belonging  to  the  temple  of  Delphi;  and 
for  this  crime,  they  were  visited  with  a  heavy  fine  by  the  council  of  Am- 
phictyons, As  this  fine  was  not  paid,  the  Amphictyons,  at  the  suggestion  of 
the  orator,  ^'sohines,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  Athenian  deputy,  was  pres- 
ent at  their  council,  commuted  the  punishment  of  the  Loorians.  The 
Macedonian  king,  Philip,  hastened  southward  with  his,  army,  but  instead 
of  subduing  the  Loorians,  he  seized  and  fortified  the  importantly  situated 
town  of  Elatea,  This  arbitrary  proceeding  roused  the  Athenians  fronj 
their  indifference,  and  induced  them  to  give  a  hearing  to  the  exhortations 
of  Demosthenes.  The  orator  himself  arranged  an  alliance  with  the  The- 
bans, and  effected  the  equipment  of  a  considerable  army.  But  thesetroops, 
collected  together  in  haste,  and  placed  under  the  command  of  incompetent 
leaders,  were  unable  to  sustain  the  shock  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx, 
D^pite  the  valor  of  the  sacred  band  of  the  Thebans,  who  fell  to  a-mau  on 
the  field,  Philip  gained  the  battle  of  Chaeron^a,  which  put  an  end  forever 
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to  thelibertiea  of  Greece.  Demosthen^  pronounced  the  funeral 
B.  0. 338,  f,^^tipQ  oygj  thg  ijodiea  of  those  who  had  fallen,  and  Is6orates, 
who  was  then  nearly  a  hundred  years  old,  put  himself  to  death  rather  than 
eurviye  the  liberties  of  hia  country.  Eor  the  rest,  Philip  treated  the 
Greeks  with  kindness  and  affability,  to  accustom  them  more  readily  to 
the  Macedonian  yoke.  He  cherished  the  purpose  of  attackiug  the  crum- 
bling empire  of  Persia,  at  the  head  of  the  united  states  of  Greece, 
and  summoned  an  assembly  of  the  whole  nation  at  Corinth,  to  make 
the  necessary  preparations.  He  was  already  named  generalissimo  of  the 
forces,  with  unlimited  powers,  and  every  state  was  directed  to  furnish  him 
with  its  contingent  of  troops,  when  he  was  killed,  from  motives  of  private 
vengeance,  by  one  of  his  body  guard,  at  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  iEgse, 
ia  Macedonia. 

2.  ALEXAHDEB  TOG  GBEAT. 

5  78.  After  the  death  of  Philip,  the  Maoed6nian  throne  was  ascended  by 
his  son  Alesander,  (hen  in  his  twentieth  year  ;  a  high-spirited  prince,  and 
eusceptible  of  all  that  is  great  and  honorable.  He  was  brought  up  and 
instructed  in  the  culture  of  the  Greeks  by  jJristotle,  the  great  philosopher, 
thinker,  and  inquirer  i  and  in  consequence,  remained  through  his  whole 
life  a  friend  and  admirer  of  the  Grecian  art  and  literature.  As  soon 
as  Alexander  had  established  himself  upon  the  throne,  he  was  ac- 
kBOwledgcd  by  the  Greeks  as  the  successor  of  his  father  in  the  office 
of  generalissimo  against  the  Persians.  Before,  however,  he  could  under- 
take the  campaign  to  Asia  Minor,  he  had  to  sustain  a  severe  encounter 
with  some  wild  tribes,  who  had  made  an  irruption  into  Macedonia.  A 
false  report  of  his  death  was  suddenly  spread  abroad  in  Greece,  and 
filled  the  Greeks  with  the  hope  of  again  regaining  their  independence. 
The  Thebans  killed  a  part  of  the  Maceddnian  garrison  in  their  citadel, 
and  the  Athenians  and  Peloponn Asians  made  preparations  for  war.  But 
Alexander  came  upon  them  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning,  Thebes  was 
taken,  its  walls  and  houses  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  the  inhabitants 
reduced  to  slavery.  Only  the  temple  and  tlie  house  of  the  poet  Pindar 
were  spared.  The  rest  of  the  Greeks  were  terrified,  and  the  victor,  who 
soon  repented  of  his  severity,  forgave  them. 

§  79.  It  was  in  the  spring  of  the  year  384  B.  c,  that  Alexander  com- 
menced his  expedition  against  the  Persians,  with  a  small  but  valiant 
army,  commanded  by  admirable  officers,  Clitus,  Parm^nio,  Ptolem^'us, 
and  Anti'goaus.  The  army  arrived  at  the  Hellespont  by  the  same  path 
that  Xerxes  had  taken,  but  in  the  contrary  direction.  At  the  passage, 
Alexander  was  the  first  who  sprang  upon  the  Asiatic  continent,  where, 
upon  the  plain  of  Troy,  he  instituted  solemn  games  and  sacrifices  in 
tonor  'of  the  ancient  heroes  who  had  fallen  there.  AchtUes  was  hia 
model;  for  this  reason,  he  always  carried  the  compositions  of  Home* 
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B.  o.  834.  °''^"'  ^*^  ''"^"  ^^'^^h  after,  the  battle  at  the  stream 
Granfcus  took  place,  where  Alexander  carried  off  the  victory 
from  the  far  superior  force  of  the  Persians.  Hia  courage  and  chivalrona 
spirit  here  plunged  him  into  imminent  hazard  of  his  life,  from  which  he 
■was  only  rescued  by  the  timely  assistance  of  hia  genera],  Clitua.  The 
conquest  of  Asia  Minor  waa  the  consequence  of  this  victory.  The  Greek 
cities  submitted  themseh-ea  voluntarily,  and  hailed  with  joyful  enthuaiasra 
the  kingJy  hero  who  had  sprung  from  their  own  race.  In  the  city  of  G6r- 
dium,  there  exifted  a  very  ancient  royal  chariot,  with  a  knot  twisted  in  the 
most  mincate  manner,  respecimg  which  an  oracle  had  declared,  that  who- 
ever should  unf  iaten  this  knot  should  gam  the  cmp  re  of  Asia.  Alex- 
ander accomplished  the  prophecy  by  cutting  the  Gordian  knot  with  his 
sword.  Aftei  this,  he  ciosseJ  by  ppiilous  mirLhes  the  Cilician  moun- 
tains, where  he  got  a  dangerous  illness  by  bathing  m  the  cold  waters  of 
the  Cydnua  from  which  he  waa  only  restored  bj  the  skill  of  the  Greek 
physician,  Philippus,  and  his  own  confidence  in  human  virtue. 

§  80.  Darfus  Codomiinnus  himself  now  opposed  him  with,  a  much 
stronger  force,  but  suffered  a  complete  overthrow  in  the  battle  of  the 
Issua.  This  unfortunate  king,  who  was  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  fled  with 
the  remains  of  his  army  into  the  interior  of  his  dominions,  whilst  A3ex- 
ander  prepared  to  attack  Phceafcia  and  Palestine,  so  as  not  to  leave  these 
lands  tmsubdued  in  his  rear.  The  booty,  ai^er  the  battle  of  the  Issua, 
waa  immense ;  and  the  number  of  the  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were  the 
mother,  wife,  and  daughter  of  Darius,  who,  contrary  to  the  cusloma  of 
antiquity,  were  generously  treated  by  the  conqueror,  not  at  all  inferior. 

§  81.  Palestine  and  Pbcem'cia  submitted  without  resistance ;  hut  Tyre, 
confident  in  the  atrength  of  its  position,  rejected  the  summons  to  surren- 
der with  defiance.  Upon  this,  Alexander  undertook  the  celebrated  siege 
of  Tyre,  which  lasted  seven  months.  He  commanded  a  mole,  with 
towers,  to  be  erected  from  the  main  land  to  the  island  on  which  the  city 
was  built;  and  from  this  mole  hia  soldiers  attempted  the  conquest  of  the 
town  by  machines  for  casting  stones,  and  by  every  means  that  art  could 
enpply,  whikt  hia  ships  blockaded  the  place  by  sea.  But  the  TyrJana 
defeated  his  attempts  by  ingenious  methods  of  defence,  and  maintained  a 
desperate  resistance.  For  this,  Tyre  had  to  make  a  heavy 
expiation  when  it  was  at  length  taken.  Those  of  the  in- 
habitants who  had  not  escaped  or  perished  in  the  siege,  were  reduced  to 
slavery,  and  the  eify  itself  was  levelled  to  the  ground.  For  the  purpose 
of  directing  the  commerce  of  the  worid  into  a  different  channel,  Alex- 
ander, after  he  bad  conqu(.red  Egypt,  built  Alexandria  on  an  arm  of  the 
JNile,  and  this  city  soon  became  the  central  point  of  trade  and  civiliza- 
tion. From  Egypt  he  marched  to  the  widely-renowned  temple  of  Jupi- 
ter Ammon  in  the  oasia  of  Sivah,  where  the  priests  declared  bim  to  ba 
tlieson  of  Jupiter,  a  distinction  that  gained  him  ho  little  respect  in  tha 
ejes  of  the  supers titiou a  orientals. 
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§  82.  After  Alexander  had  established  a  new  gOYernment  in  Egypt, 
he  marched  against  Darius,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  collected  a  large 
army.  He  crossed  the  Euphrdtes  and  Tigris,  and  with  a 
B.O.  881.  j.^j,pg  ^jj[y  jjjg  twentieth  part  of  that  of  the  enemy,  he  de- 
feated the  enormous  host  of  the  Persians  which  had  been  assembled 
together  from  all  the  East  in  the  plains  of  Babylon,  in  the  battle  of 
Arb^la  and  GaugamSla.  The  conquest  of  Babylon,  and  the  capture  of 
the  two  ancient  capitals,  Susa  and  Pers^polis,  with  an  enormous  treasure, 
Were  the  fruits  of  this  splendid  victory.  Darius  fled  from  EcbStana,  the 
beautiful  "summer  residence  of  the  Persian  kings,  to  the  mountainous 
region  of  Bactria,  where  he  received  his  death  from  the  hand  of  his 
treacherous  governor,  Bessus.  Altxander  shed  tears  over  the  fate  of  his 
unfortunate  rival,  and  caused  his  murderer,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  but  who  was  st>on  oveixwme  and  taken  prisoner  by  the  Macedoni- 
ans, to  be  crucified  in  conformity  with  the  Persian,  custom. 

§  83.  The  enterprising  conqueror  succeeded,  by  dint  of  a  daring 
tiiarch  across  the  snow-covered  Indian  Caiicasus,  during  which  his  sol- 
diers narrowly  escaped  perishing  by  hunger  and  fatigue,  in  making 
himself  master  of  the  mountain  region  to  the  south-east  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  rendering  it  approachable  by  the  roads  he  caused  to  be  con- 
structed. His  lofty  spirit  was  not  entirely  absorbed  by  scenes  of  war 
and  conquest,  but  couJd  attend  to  the  civilization  of  the  savage  inhabit- 
ants. Four  newly-erected  towns,  named  after  him,  Alexandria,  becamo 
the  centre  of  the  caravan  trade,  and  diffused  the  Greek  cultivation  among 
the  farthest  nations^  of  the  East.  At  the  storming  of  a  strong  fortress, 
he  took  prisoner  the  beautiful  princess,  Eoxdna,  "  the  Pearl  of  the  East," 
and  made  her  his  wife. 

g  84.  Although  the  Maceddnians  repeatedly  expressed  their  discontent 
at  their  leader's  unbounded  love  of  conquest,  Alexander  neveitheless 
proceeded  onwards,  to  subjugate  the  lands  on  the  banks  of  the  Indus. 
But  the  warlike  inhabitants  of  northern  India,  urged  on  by  their  priests, 
offered  him  a  far  more  vigorous  resistance  than  the  dastardly  subjects  of 
the  Persian  kmg.  Alexander's  life  was  exposed  more  than  one*  (o  the 
greatest  peril  in  the  storming  of  their  strong-holds.  The  quarrels  of  the 
pative  princes  facilitated  the  conquest  of  the  Land  of  the  Five  Rivers 
(Punjaub)'  by  the  Maeeddnians.  Some  of  them  leagued  themselves  with 
Alexander  against  Porus,  the  most  powerful  of  these  princes  on  the 
farther  side  of.  the  Hyddspes  (Dschelum).  The  passage  of  this  river  in 
the  fa«e  of  the  enemy,  and  the  action  that  followed,  in  which  the  gallant 
Porus  was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner,  are  among  the  greatest  military 
achievements  of  antiquily.  Two  new  cities,  Buc^phila  (so  named  in 
honor  of  Alexander's  chai^er,  Bucephalus),  and  Nic^'a  (city  of  Vic- 
tory), were  to  diffuse  Grecian  civilization  among  these  lands  also. 
Alsxander  continued  his  course  by  difScult  marches,  still  farther  east 
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.ward,  to  H^pIiSais,  and  was  alrsaily  making  preparalions  to  add  llie  i-icli 
lands  of  tie  Ganges  to  his  dominions,  when  the  murmurs  of  the  Mace- 
donians became  bo  loud  that  he  was  compelled,  though  with  inward 
reluctance,  to  retreat  Twelve  stone  altars  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
mark  the  eastern  termination  of  his  conquests.  After  restoring  their 
lands  to  Porus  and  the  other  Indian  princes  under  Macedonian  supremacy, 
he  sailed  down  the  Indus  to  discover  another  way  of  returning. 

This  undertaking  proved  most  fatal.  In  two  months,  he  lost  three 
fourths  of  his  army  in  the  frightful  deserts  of  GedrOsia.  The  heroic 
warriors,  who  had  hidden  defiance  to  sword  and  lance  in  so  many  battles, 
fell  victims  in  the  barren  and  waterless  desert  to  want  and  fatigue,  to  the 
miseries  of  the  climate,  the  fervid  sun,  the  heated  sand,  and  the  nightly 
frosts.  Alexander  maguaniraously  shared  all  the  dangers  and  difficulties 
with  the  meanest  of  his  troops,  and,  rewarded  those  who  escaped  with 
entert^nments  and  presents;  hy  this  means,  tie  feasting  became  as 
excessive  as  the  previous  want. 

§  85.  Upon  his  return,  Alexander  dismissed  his  veteran  soldiers  to 
their  homes,  after  having  laden  them  with  presents ;  inflicted  punish- 
ments upon  the  faithless  governors  and  ofiicera,  who,  during  hia  absence, 
had  committed  acts  of  violence  and  oppression,  and  then  devoted  himself 
zealously  to  the  plan  of  assimilating  the  conquered  people  with  their 
victors,  and  uniting  them  together  in  one  nation  possessed  of  the  arts  and 
cultivation  of  Greece.  He  treated  the  Persians  with  kindness,  for  the 
purpose  of  attaching  them  to  his  person  and  hia  rule.  He  surrounded 
himself  with  a  court  after  the  fashion  of  their  kings,  assumed  the  royal 
habit  and  diadem,  and  employed  Persian  guards  and  attendants.  Se 
encouraged  marriages  between  his  generals  and  soldiers  and  the  maidens 
of  the  country,  by  presents,  and  he  himself  espoused  one  of  the  daughters 
of  Darius.  By  this  conduct,  Alexander  offended  the  Macedonians  and 
Greeks,  who  wished  to  rule  over  the  conquered  people.  Already,  during 
the  Indian  campaign,  the  soldiers  had  displayed  their  discontent  and  ill 
humor  in  dissatisfied  murmurs.  This  induced  Alexander  to  have  Phi- 
Idfas,  the  playfellow  of  bis  youth,  and  who  was  now  the  head  of  the 
malcontents,  stoned  by  the  army,  and  to  put  to  death  his  aged  father 
Parm^nio,  who  had  remained  behind  in  Media. 

Alexander  had  at  first  imitated  the  customs  of  the  Persian  monarcha 
for  the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  conquered  people;  but  he  soon  began 
to  take  delight  in  this  oriental  magnificence.  His  court  at  Babylon, 
which  he  intended  to  make  the  seat  of  the  government  of  his  empire, 
shone  with  the  highest  splendor ;  riotous  feasts  and  banquets  crowded 
upon  each  other,  and  in  the  intoxication  of  sensual  indulgence,  he  com- 
.  mitted  deeds  that  afterwards  cost  him  bitter  repentance.  On  his  march  to 
the  Indus,  he  had  slain  his  deserving  general,  Clitus,  who  saved  his  life  at 
the  Granicus,  but  who   afterwards   excited  his  anger  by  some  sarcaBlie 
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speecies  as  they  were  drinking.  Hia  heart  was  corrupted  by  flatterers,  who 
ttrust  his  honest  and  well-meaning  advisers  from  his  side.  The  intem- 
perate indulgence  in  strong  wines  undennined  his  health,  and  brought  him 
to  an  early  grave.  One  of  the  last  acts  of  the  hero  was  instituting  mag- 
nificent funeral  solemnities  in  honor  of  his  prematurely  departed  friend, 
Hephse'stion.  His  grief  for  this  friend  of  his  youth  had  not  yet  passed 
away,  when  an  illness  carried  him  to  the  grave  in  the  midst 
B,  0.  S2S.  ^j.  g,gg]^  schemes  of  conquest,  and  before  he  had  determined 
upon  a  successor.  When  he  was  asked  to  whom  he  left  hia  kingdom,  he  is 
6aid  to  have  replied,  "  To  the  worthiest."  His  dead  body  was  brought 
Com  Babylon  to  Alexandria,  and  there  interred. 


a.      ALEXANDERS   SOCCESSOES. 

S  86.  As  Alexander  left  no  heir  behind  him  who  was  capable  of 
assuming  the  government,  •— only  a  brother,  who  was  imbecile,  and  two 
children  who  were  minors,  —  his  empire  fell  to  pieces  as  rapidly  as  it  had 
been  constructed.  After  many  fierce  and  bloody  wars,  in  which  the 
house  of  Alexander  was  totally  destroyed,  his  generals  succeeded  in 
grasping  separate  portions  of  his  territories,  and  erecfing  them  into  inde- 
pendent kingdoms.     At  first,  Perdiccaa,  to  whom  Alexander  had  given 

his  signet  ring,  received  the  greatest  respect,  and  took  upon 
"■  "■  ■  himself  the  office  of  regent.  But  when  he  made  war  upon 
Ptolemy,  the  governor  of  Egypt,  he  was  killed  by  his  own  soldiers ; 

whereupon  Antfgonus  assumed  the  chief  power.  Antigonus 
"'  "■  ■  made  himself  master  of  the  treasury  in  Susa,  and  hired  such 
a  number  of  mercenary  troops,  that  he  was  enabled  lo  bid  defiance  to  the 
rest  of  the  generals,  and  compel  them  to  acknowledge  him  as  commander 
and  regent  of  the  empire.  As  he  allowed  it,  however,  to  be  pretty 
plainly  seen  that  he  aimed  at  nothing  less  than  the  sovereignty  of  the 
whole  of  the  Alexandrian  dominions,  the  other  generals,  SeMucus  of 
Syria,  Ptolemy  of  Egypt,  and  Cassander  of  Macedon,  leagued  them- 
Belves  together  against  him  and  his  son  Demetrius,  who  afterwards 
obtained  the  surname  of  Poliorc^fes  (Taker  of  GtJes).  From  this 
originated  a  long  contest,  that  was  carried  on  at  the  same  time  both  in 
Greece  and  Asia,  with  various  success,  and  which  was  only  terminated 
by  the  great  battle  of  Ipsus,  in  Asia  Minor,  where  the  hero  Anttgonus, 
who  was  then  eighty  years  old,  lost  his  life,  and  his  son  Demetrius  was 
obliged  to,  fly.     After  many  partitions  and  interchanges,  Alexander's 
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Bmpire  (a  few  smaller  slates  excepted)  waa  finally  divided  into  the  threa 
following  kingdoms :  — 

L  Macedonia  and  Greece. 
n.  The  Syrian  empire  of  the  Seleiicidte. 
ni.  Egypt  under  the  Pfolemies. 

h.    GREEOU'S   LAST   8TRDGGLE.      THB  ACHAIAN  LEAGUE. 

§  87.  From  the  time  of  the  battle  of  Ch«ron6a,  Greece  had  remain- 
ed under  the,  government  or  influence  of  the  Maceddnian  kings,  and  all 
attempts  made  by  individual  states  to  shake  ofi"  this  yoke  had  proved 
ineffectual.  Thus  the  attempt  of  the  brave  Spartan  king,  Agis  II.,  who, 
B  o  330  "'"^  ^'^^'^  "^  ^'^  followera,  died  the  death  of  heroes  in  the 

bloody  field  of  Megalopolis,  was  productive  of  no  result. 
The  contests  between  the  aristocratic  and  democratic  parties  still  con- 
tinued in  Athens  during  the  Macedonian  period.  When  the  aristocrats, 
with  the  noble  Ph(icion  at  their  head,  obtained  the  government  by  the 
aid  of  the  MaeedOnians,  many  of  the  popular  party,  and  among  others, 
Demdsthenes,  the  veJiemenf  opposer  of  the  royal  house  of  Macedon, 

(,322.  quitted  the  city.  Threatened  wilh  being  given  up,  the  great 
orator  fled  to  a  temple  of  Neptune,  where  he  destroyed 
himself  by  poison,  to  save  himself  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  his 
enemies.  Some  years  afterwards,  the  democrats  agaia  gained  the  upper 
hand,  when  they  compelled  PhOcion,  in  his  tuni,  to  drink  the  cup  of 
poison.  From  this  time,  party  violence  diminished  in  Alheni,  but  the 
love  of  freedom,  patriotism,  and  civic  virtue  decayed  with  it.  Effeminacy 
and  the  pursuit  of  pleasure  choked  the  nobler  feelings,  and  although  the 
arts  and  sciences  still  continued  to  flourish,  and  Athena  still  remained  the 
centre  of  civilization,  the  greatness  of  the  people  was  gone  forever. 
The  citizens  disgraced  themselves  by  servility  and  flattery,  particularly 
at  the  time  when  the  two  Demefrii,  PhaMreus  and  Poliorc^les,  were 
resident  in  their  city,  and  destroyed  all  morality  by  their  sensuality  and 
debauchery. 

§  88.  About  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  Greece  made  a  final 
effort  in  the  Achaian  league,  to  which  Aritus  of  Sicyon 
gave  such  power  and  consequence,  especially  after  the  strong 
city  of  Corinth  had  placed  itself  at  the  head  of  the  confederation,  that 
he  was  enabled  to  assume  the  supreme  power  over  Peloponnesus,  and 
even  over  the  whole  of  Greece.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  Spai-ta, 
vrhere,  just  at  that  time,  two  high-spirited  kings,  Agis  III.  and  Cledmenes, 
were  endeavoring  to  restore  the  ancient  strength  and  military  virtue. 
For  since  the  Spartans  had  decided  that  one  person  might  become  the 
proprietor  of  numerous  estates,  the  whole  of  the  land  had  gradually  got 
into  the  possession  of  a  few  rich  families,  who  governed  the  slate  by 
choosing  the  4phori  from  among  themselves.     The  remainder  of  the  citi- 
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jsens  possessed  neitlier  rights  nor  property,  and  were  in  debt,  to  the  rich. 
The  two  kings  songht  to  remedy  these  evils  by  abolishing  the  office  of 
the  ^phori,  by  destroying  the  bonds  of  the  debtors,  and  by  reestablishing 
the  laws  and  customs  of  Lyeurgus.  But  Agis  was  dethroned  and  cruelly 
murdered  by  his  enemies!  and  Cleiimenes,  who  by  dint  of  resolution 
Bncceeded  in  carrying  his  objects  in  Sparia,  and  then  endeavored  to 
■compel  the  rest  of  the  Peloponnesian  states  to  acknowledge  the  Spartan 
supremacy,  was  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Selldsia  in  Laconia 
B.  0.231.  j^y  ^^^  Ach^an  league,  supported  by  the  Macedonians,  and 
found  himself  compelled  to  fly  to  Alexandria;  where  he  and  his  faithful 
followers,  after  being  baffled  in  attempting  an  insurrection,  perished  by 
their  own  daggers.  In  the  same  year  in  which  Cleiimenes  met  with  his 
death,  Sparta  was  subdued  by  the  valiant  Philopce'men  {who  had  been 
chosen  head  of  the  Achaian  league  after  Ardtus),  and  compelled  a  short 
time  after  to  join  the  league  and  abolish  entirely  the  laws  of  Lycui^us. 
PhiloptB'meQ  afterwards  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  during  a  war 
with  the  Mesaenians,  and  was  obliged  to  drink  the  cup  of  poison.  After 
the  death  of  this  "  last  of  the  Greeks,"  the  power  of  the  Achdian  league 
declined,  so  that  the  Romans  were  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the 
whole  country  without  any  great  effort. 

C.    THE  PTOLEMIES    AND    SELEUCIDffi. 

§  89.  Seleiicus  and  Pt^ilemy  were  the  most  fori^unate  of  Alexander's 
Buccessors.  The  former,  after  many  wars  which  were  attended  with 
important  results,  succeeded  in  reducing  all  the  countries  between  the 
Hellespont  and  the  Indus,  and  founding  the  Syrian  empire  of  the  SeleiS- 
cidEe.  He  built  the  magnificent  city  of  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and 
Seleiicia  on  the  Tigris.  By  means  of  these  cities,  and  forty  others, 
erected  by  himself  and  his  successors,  the  Greek  language  and  culture 
became  more  and  more  predominant  in  the  East ;  and  from,  this  period, 
Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  were  the  chief  seats  of  civilization  and 
commerce.  But  this  condition  of  extreme  refinement  afforded  little 
matter  for  rejoicing.  The  enormous  wealth  that  flowed  into  these  states 
produced  luxury,  effeminacy,  and  sensuality ;  indolence  enervated  the 
people,  and  produced  a  servile  spirit,  which  displayed  itself  by  t&e  most 
abject  adulation  of  oppressive  rulers.  Sanguinary  crimes,  the  empire  of 
women  and  favorites,  universal  reprobation  and  corruption  of  morals,  are 
the  prominent  features  in  the  history  of  the  Seleucid^,  of  whom  Antio- 
chus  III.,  surnamed  the  Great,  is  the  best  known,  as  well  by  his  espedi- 
tjon  into  India,  as  from  his  unfortunate  contest  with  the  Eomans.  Under 
monarchs  so  weak  and  abandoned  as  these,  it  was  no  difficult  matter  for 
enterprising  men  to  establish  small  independent  states.  The  most  cele- 
brated of  these  were  the  kingdom  of  P^rgamus  in  Asia  Minor,  and  that 
of  the  Parthians  on  the  north-east  of  the  Euphrates. 
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The  Egyptians  under  the  Ptolemies  were  in  a  similar  position.  Tha 
Ihree  first  kings  established  a  large  naval  and  military  force,  by  means 
of  which  they  enlarged  their  empire  on  all  sides.  Trade  and  commerce 
produced  wealih ;  the  science  of  government  and  taxation  was  brought 
to  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Alexandria  became  (he  seat  of  Ihe  com- 
merce of  the  world,  and  (he  centre  of  Greek  art,  literature,  and  civiliza- 
tion; the  world-renowned  museum,  with  ils  extensive  library  and 
rosiJences  for  poets  and  men  of  learnipg,  was  connected  with  the  royal 
palace.  But  the  men  who  were  the  producers  of  all  this  prosperity  were, 
like  til e  royal  family  .itself,  aliens — Greeks  and  Jews.  The  glory  oi 
Jhe  PtolemAic  dynasty  was  of  short  duraiion,  for  the  civilizafion  of  Alex- 
,  andria  had  no  root  among  the  people.  It  was  an  exotic  plant  (hat  em- 
bellished the  surfaee,  but  left  the  soil  unchanged.  The  court  of  Alexan- 
dria was  not  less  distinguished  by  erueify,  debauchery,  and  corruption  of 
morals,  than  by  its  splendor,  wealth,  and  refinement. 

d.    THB   JEWS   UNSKR  THB  MACCABEES. 

§  90.  Judie'a  was  for  a  long  time  an  object  of  contention  between  the 
.  Seleucidie  and  the  Ptolemies.  The  latter  were  the  first  to  lake  posses- 
sion of  the  land  and  to  render  it  tributary ;  but  tiiey  suffered  the  o!d 
institutions  to  remain,  and  allowed  the  high  priest,  with  the  council  of 
seventy  (Sanhedrim),  to  manage  the  affairs  of  religion  and  (he  internal 
,  government.  Many  of  the  Jews  settled  in  Alexandria,  where  they  ao- 
■  quired  wealth  and  power,  but  gradually  lost  fh%  language,  manners,  and 
religion  of  their  own  country,  or  mingled  them  with  those  of  the  Greeks. 
The  translation  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Bible  into  Greek, 
which  was  executed  at  the  instigation  of  the  second  of  the 
Ptolemies,  by  seventy-two  Alexandrian  Jews  (hence  called  the  Si^ptua- 
g^nt),  was  afYerwarda  extremely  serviceable  to  the  propagation  of  Christ 
tianity. 

JudiB'a  was  subjected  to  the  Seleueidai  by  the  Syrian  king  Anti'ochus 
III.  (the  Great),  and  grievously  oppressed  with  taxes.  His  seeond  suc- 
cessor, AntiDchus  Epfphines,  plundered  the  temple  in  Jerusalem  of  its 
treasures,  and  even  entertained  the  purpose  of  destroying  the  Jewish 
institutions  and  the  worship  of  Jehovah,  and  substituting  the  Greek 
idolatry  in  its  plsice.  To  this  project  the  Jews  offered  an  obstinate  resist- 
ance, and  by  this  means  drew  a  severe  persecution  on  themselves.  When 
this  persecution  was  carried  beyond  all  endurable  limits,  the  people  rose 
in  desperation  against  their  oppressors,  and  under  the  command  of  the 
.  high  priest,  Mattathias,  and  bis  five  heroic  sons  (Mdccabees), 

encountered  the  Syrians  with  courage  and  success.     The 
eldest  son,  Judas   Maccabie'ua,  enforced  a  peace,  which  granted  the 
reestablish ment  of  the  Jewish  worship.     His  brother  Simon 
freed  Judae'a  from  the  Syrian  yoke,  and.  reigned  wisely  and 
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righteously  afl  prince  and  high  priest.  Under  his  successors,  the  limits  of 
ibe  'ktugdom  were  enlarged,  and  the  Idmnse'ans  (Edomites)  induced  to 
accept  the  JewiiL  Jaw.  But  internal  disseniiions,  and  the  hatred  of  sects. 
Boon  again  impaired  the  strength  of  the  people.  The  Pharisees,  who 
held  firmly  to  the  prophets  and  the  law  of  Moses,  attributed  great  merit 
to  the  accurate  observance  of  trifling  precepts  and  outward  c 
and  fell  by  this  means  into  h  p  y  a  d  a  ngh 
cees  were  less  severe  in  p  h 

attempted  to  bring  them  in      a       d  w  h        t 

way  of  thinking  of  the  Gre  k  F  d 

hoods,  wlio  had  all  their  po  and 

of  penance  and  works  of  ch  y  T  w  k  p  i: 
hostility  of  these  sects  at  length  brought  the  Jewish  rs 
nion  of  the  Bomans.  The  last  of  the  M^cabees  was  slain  by  Herod  the 
Idumse'an,  who  thereupon  ascended  the  throne  of  David  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Romans,  and  ruled  over  Judie'a  as  tributary  king  (Tetrarch).  For 
the  purpose  of  conciliating  the  Jews,  who  hated  him  as  a  foreigner,  he 
enlarged  and  beautified  the  temple  of  Solomon  ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
his  reign,  suspicion  caused  him  to  degenerate  into  a  bloodthirsty  tyrant, 
who  even  attempted  the  life  of  that  Jesus  of  Nazareth  who  was  sent  into 
the  world  to  redeem  the  lost  race  of  man. 

e.   THE   STATE  OP   CtVII.IZATION  DUBINO    THE   AiEXAITDEIAN  PERIOD. 

§  91.  By  the  conquests  of  Alexander  and  his  successors,  the  Grecian 
arts  and  refinements  were  diffused  over  the  greatest  part  of  the  old  world, 
and  a  high  amount  of  civilization  in  consequence  produced.  Tlie  great 
increase  of  commerce  and  intercourse  among  aU  nations  was  favorable  to 
the  spread  of  this  civilization.  But  the  inward  strength  was  weakened 
by  the  outward  diffusion.  .  Nothing  worthy  of  notice  was  produced  in 
poetry,  except  the  Idyls,  in  which  Thedcritus  the  Sicilian 
describes  a  pastoral  life  full  of  innoceuce  and  simplicity,  and 
a  few  dramatic  compositions  which  are  now  lost.  History  and  oratory 
were  far  behind  the  splendid  examples  of  an  earlier  period.  Learning, 
and  the  pracfical  sciences,  which  are  based  on  experience  and  inquiry, 
attained,  on  the  other  hand,  to  a  great  degree  of  perfection.  Learned 
critics  and  grammarians  arranged  and  illustrated  the  works  of  the  older 
Greek  writers ;  natural  history  and  mathematics,  geography  and  astro- 
nomy, of  which  the  elements  alone  had  previously  existed,  were  now 
Euclid,  greatly   advanced.     Euclid,   a    contemporary    of  .  the   first 

B.  a.  280,  PtiSlemy,  composed  a  text-book  of  geometry  that  was  em- 
Arehimedea,  ployed  in  education  for  centuries;  Archimedes  of  Syracuse 
B.  c  213.  gained  imperishable  renown  by  his  discoveries  in  mechani- 
cal and  physical  science ;  and  the  art  of  medicine,  that  had  been  first 
established  on  a  scientific  basis  by  HippiScrates,  was  considerably  extended 
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by  the  Alexandrian  physicians.  But  pLiloaophy  was  the  subject  that 
received  the  greatest  attention.  Aa  Paganism  in  its  corruption  afforded 
no  rest  to  the  soul,  and  no  support  in  lifej  men  sought  for  refuge  in  the 
pursuit  of  wisdom.  The  precepts  of  the  philosophers  of  an  earlier  period 
were  expanded  and  applied  to  the  regulation  of  life.  .  In  this  way  arose 
the  schools  of  philosophy,  some  of  which  reposed  on  the  doctrines  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  and  others  were  originated  by  the  disciples  of  Sdcrates  and 
otlior  wise  men.  The  Stoics  and  the  Epicureans  became  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  these  philosophical  sects.  Sdcrates  had  especially  taught, 
that  happiness  was  the  end  of  existence.  His  scholar  Antisthenes  be- 
lierad  that  the  surest  way  of  attaining  this  happiness  was  to  renounce  all 
pleasures,  and  taught  that  moderation,  abstinence,  and  a  freedom  from 
Diogenes.  "ants,  were  the  highest  objects  of  human  exertion.  His 
disciple  Didgenes  carried  these  doctrines  to  the  greatest 
excess :  he  lived  in  a  tub,  deprived  himself  voluntarily  of  property  and 
all  the  pleasures  of  life,  and  by  this  "heroism  of  abstinence,"  excited  the 
admiration  of  the  great  Alexander.  This  school  was  called  the  Cynic, 
from  the  place  in  which  Aufislhenes  taught;  and  in  allusion  to  this,  DiiJ- 
genes  received  the  surname  of  kuon  (hound),  because  the  wretched  and 
joyless  life  he  led  seemed  fitter  for  a  dog  than  a  human  being.  This 
doctriae  in  a  more  noble  form  constitutes  the  basis  of  the  Stoic  philoso- 
Zeno.  P^J"'  '"^^'^^  ^^^  taught  by  Zeno,  a  contemporary  of  Alexan- 

der, in  the  porticoes  (stoa)  of  Athens.  According  to  his 
leaching,  nmn  only  attains  felicity  by  bearing  with  invincible  indifference 
all  the  changes  and  chances  of  life,  — joy  and  grief,  misfortune  or  happi- 
ness :  this  is  his  duty  the  rather,  that  every  thing  is  determined  on  before- 
hand by  an  eternal  natural  necessity  or  fate.  In  opposition  to  this  view, 
AiisMppus.  fl"o*er  disciple  of  S6crates,  Aristfppus  of  Cyr^ne,  main- 
tained the  enjoyment  of  life  as  his  chief  principle,  and  Uught 
the  art  of  wisely  mingling  together  sensual  and  intellectual  pleasures. 
This  art  of  enjoyment  was  erected  by  one  of  his  scholars,  Epiciirus,  into 
a  system  that  numbered  many  adherents.  "Whilst,  however,  Epiciirus 
made  happiness  to  consist  in  a  freedom  from  all  painful  and  distressing 
emotions,  his  followers  overstepped  the  bounds  of  moderation,  placed 
luxury  and  the  gratification  of  the  appetites  as  the  ends  of  existence,  and 
rendered  Epicurism  the  philosophy  of  effeminacy  and  excess, 
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C.  HISTOET  OF  ROME. 


THE  BACES   AND   INSTITDTIONS    ( 

§  92.  The  beautiful  peninsula  which  is  bounded  on  the  nortb  by  the 
Alps,  surrounded  on  the  east,  west,  and  south  by  the  Mediterranean,  and 
traversed  throughout  its  whole  length  by  the  Appeniaea,  was  formerly 
inhabited  by  numeroua  races  of  men  of  different  origin.  Upper  Italy, 
on  either  bank  of  the  Po  (Padus),  was  the  dwelling-place  of  the  Gallic 
race,  who  were  divided  into  many  tribes  and  states,  and  possessed  numer- 
ous cities,  both  in  the  ferljie  plains  and  on  the  sea-coast.  Central  Italy 
was  inhabited  by  many  small  tribes,  a  part  of  which  had  dwelt  in  the 
land  I'rom  time  immemorial,  and  might  be  looked  upon  as  the  aborigines 
of  the  country ;  whilst  others  had  wandered  thither  from  abroad.  To  the 
latter  class  belonged  the  remarkable  family  of  the  Etruscans,  to  the  for- 
mer the  sturdy  race  of  the  Sab^lli,  who  were  again  divided  into  numer- 
oua warlike  and  freedom-loving  tribes,  among  whom  the  Simnites,  the 
Sdbines,  apd  the  .^^ui,  were  the  most  distinguished.  The  Latins,  a 
powerful  rustic  tribe  on  the  south  of  the  Tiber,  were  a  mixed  race,  com- 
posed of  natives  and  immigrants,  to  which,  after  the  conquest  of  Troy,  a 
Trojan  race,  under  tlie  conduct  of  ^n^as,  is  said  to  have  united  itself. 
The  coast  of  Lower  Italy  was  covered  with  Greek  colonies ;  the  inland 
parts  were  the  seat  of  warlike  tribes  of  Sab6Iline  origin,  Simnites,  Cam- 
pAniana,  Lucdni.  Campania,  with  its  vineyards  and  cornfields,  b  one 
of  (he  most  beautiful  and  fertile  spots  on  the  globe,  and  was  chosen 
accordingly,  by  the  Romans  for  the  erection  of  their  magnificent  villas. 
Of  all  these  races,  that  of  the  Etruscans  is  the  most  worthy  of  remark. 
They  formed  a  confederation  of  twelve  independent  cities,  of  which  CiEre, 
Tarquinii,  and  Pemsia,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Trasim^nian  lake, 
Closium,  and  Veii,  are  the  best  known.  The  separate  cities  were 
governed  by  an  aristoci-atic  priesthood.  These  nobles  (LiScumos) 
elected  the  head  of  the  confederation,  the  insignia  of  whose  office  were 
an  ivory  chair,  a  purple  mantle,  and  axes  inclosed  in  bundles  of  rods 
(fasces),  such  as  were  afterwards  borne  before  the  Roman  consuls.  The 
Etruscans  were  a  religious  people,  and  paid  great  observance  to  predic- 
tions derived  from  the  sacrifice  of  anima  ■■  (auspices),  and  the  flight  of 
birds  (auguries).  They  were  proficient  i  i  he  art  of  founding,  and  in 
working  earth  and  metals,  and  their  skill  in  architecture  is  attested  by 
the  existing  remains  of  gigantic  walls,  and  the  ruins  of  temples,  dykes, 
roads,  &c  The  innumerable  vessels  of  clay  and  cinerary  urns  (Etruscan 
vases),  ornamented  with  paintings,  which  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  are 
evidence  of  the  diligence  of  the  Etruscans  in  arts  and  manufacture* 
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But  the  oppressive  power  of  the  aristocracy,  which  proved  destructive  to 
the  freedom  and  enei^y  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  was  the  occasion 
of  the  early  decay  and  estinction  of  the  arts  of  culture  amon^;  the  people. 
The  Sabines,  S^mnites,  and  other  tnbe"  ot  Sabdlhne  origin,  led  a  simple 
and  temperate  life  in  open  or  only  shghtly-foitificd  towns  They  loved 
the  pastoral  life,  agriculture,  and  wai,  and  looked  upon  then  freedom  aa 
their  greatest  blessing.  From  time  to  time,  they  celebrited  a  sacred 
Bpring,  during  which  the  newl)  bom  cattle  were  offered  in  sacuflce ;  and 
iLe  children  who  came  inlo  the  woild  m  the  course  ot  the  jear,  left  their 
country  as  colonists,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

The  Latins  dwelt  in  thirty  cities,  which  were  united  together  in  a  con- 
federation, of  which  Alba  Longa  was  the  head.  Agriculture  and  civil 
freedom  flourished  among  them ;  their  religion  was  founded  upon  the 
worship  of  nature,  and  bore  a  relation  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil.  The 
seed^od  Saturn,  and  his  spouse  Ops  (the  abundance  flowing  from  the 
earth),  were  among  their  deities.  The  venerable  goddess  Vesta,  whose 
eacred  and  perpetual  fire  was  watched  by  twelve  virgins  (Vestals),  was 
also  one  of  the  native  deities  of  the  Latins.  Tiie  representatiyes  of  the 
union  held  their  meetings  in  a  wood  on  the  Albanian  hill. 


I.  KOME   UNDER  THE   GOVERNMENT   OF   KINGS   ANIi 
PATRICIANS. 

I.  EOME   UNDER   THE   KINGS, 

§  93.  We  are  told  by  an  old  legend,  that  kin*  Numitor  of  Alba  Longa, 
a  successor  of  the  Trojan  iEneaa,  (§  37),  was  deprived  of  his  crown  by 
his  brother  Amuliua,  and  his  daughter  Rhtea  Silvia  placed  among  the 
sacred  virgins  of  Vesta,  that  she  might  remain  unmarried  and  witlioat 
offspring.  Bui  When  she  bore  the  twins  Ktimulus  and  Remus,  to  the  god 
Mars,  her  cruel  uncle  commanded  the  children  to  be  exposed  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tiber,  where,  however,  they  were  discovered  and  brought 
up  by  shepherds.  Informed  by  an  accident  of  the  myslery  of  their  birth 
and  the  fate  of  their  grandfather,  ihey  restored  the  throne  of 
"■*''  '  Alba  Longa  to  Numitur,  and  then  founded  Rome  on  the 
Pdlatine  hill,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber.  The  rising  walls  of  the  city 
are  said  to  have  been  stained  by  the  blood  of  Remus,  who  was  slain  in  a 
quarrel,  by  his  brother. 

Romulns  §  ^^-  When  the  little  towB  waa  built,  Riimulus  attracted 

B.  0.  TBO.  inhabitants,  by  declaring  it  a  pJace  of  refuge  for  fugitives. 
But  as  the  fugitives  had  no  wives,  and  the  neighboring  people  hesitated 
lo  give  them'  their  daughters  in  marriage,  Ei5mulus  aiTanged  some  mili- 
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toTy  games,  and  invited  the  neighbors  as  spectators.  At  a  given  signal, 
every  Roman  seined  upon  a  Sdbine  virgin,  and  carried  her  off  into  the 
city.  This  outrage  gave  rise  to  a  war  between  the  Sdbines  and  the  new 
colony.  The  two  armies  were  already  opposed  to  each  other,  when  the 
abducted  virgins  rushed  between  the  combatants,  and  put  an  end  to  the 
Blrife,  by  declaring  that  tliey  would  share  the  fate  of  the  Romans.  A 
treaty  was  arranged,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Sitbines,  who  dwelt  on 
the  CApitoline  hill,  agreed  to  unite  themselves  in  a  single  community  with 
the  Latins,  who  lived  on  the  Palatine,  and  the  Etruscans,  who  inhabited 
(be  Ctelian  hili:  it  was  decided  further,  that  the  Sdbine  king,  Titus 
Tittus,  should  share  the  government  with  K-imulus ;  and  that  a  Latin 
and  a  Sahine  should  be  elected  alternately  from  the  senate  to  the  office 
of  king.  IWmulus  disappeared  from  the  earth  in  an  unknown  manner, 
and  received  divine  honors  under  the  name  of  Quirfnns.  The  citi- 
aens  from  this  time  bore  the  name  of  Quirites,  conjointly  with  that  of 
Romans. 

s  95.  The  warlike  R6mulus  was  succeeded  by  the  wise 
Pompilius,  Sabine,  Numa  Pompilius,  who  reduced  the  rismg  state  to  or- 
B.  c.  TOO.  der  by  his  laws  and  religious  instiiutions,  and  improved  and 
civilized  the  inhabitants.  He  built  temples,  and  established  a  form  of 
religious  worship,  increased  the  number  of  priests,  and  made  regulation., 
respecting  sacrifices  and  divinations.  He  dedicated  a  temple  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  forum  (o  Janus  Bifrons,  the  god  who  presides  over  the 
beginning  of  every  thing,  both  in  time  and  apace:  the  doors  of  this 
temple  were  open  in  time  of  war,  and  closed  during  peace.  As  the 
Greeks  confirmed  their  laws  by  the  means  of  oracles,  so  Numa  main- 
tained that  be  had  derived  his  system  of  religion  from  conversations  with 
the  nymph  Eg4ria,  who  had  a  wood  sacred  to  her  on  the  south  of  Rome. 
B.  c  660.  §  96.  The  two  following  kings,  Tullus  Hostflius  the  Latin, 

B.  0.  626.  and  Ancus  Mdrtius  the  Sabine,  enlarged  the  territory  of  the 
little  slate  by  auccessfnl  wars  ;  so  that  four  other  hills  were  added  to  the 
three  before  mentioned,  and  gradually  supplied  with  inhabitants.  For 
this  reason,  Rome  is  eaOed  the  seven-hilled  city.  Under  Tullus  Hostilius 
the  Romans  engaged  in  a  war  with  Alba  Longa.  Just  as  the  armies 
were  about  to  engage,  it  was  agreed  to  decide  the  fate  of  the  two  cities 
by  a  combat  between  three  brothers,  the  Hordlii  and  the  Curiafii,  chosen 
from  each  of  the  parties.  Two  of  the  champions  of  the  Romans  had 
already  fallen,  when  the  victory  was  decided  in  their  favor  by  the  cunning 
and  bravery  of  the  third,  and  the  possession  of  Alba  Longa  fell  at  once 
into  their  hands.  The  city  was  destroyed,  and  the  inhabitants  trans- 
planted to  Rome.  The  same  fortune  happened  to  many  other  cities  in 
the  neighborhood,  during  the  reign  of  Ancus  Mirtius.  The  conquered 
citizens  settled  in  Rome,  where  they  received  houses  and  small  estates, 
but  wef  e  n- 1  admitted  to  ^e  privileges  of  the  elder  citizens.    The  latter 
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from  tiiis  time,  were  called  "  patricians,"  the  new-comers  bore  the  name 
of  "  plebeians."  Ancus  Martiua  founded  the  sea-port  of  Ostia,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Tiber. 

§  97.  The  last  three  kings,  Tarqufnius  Priscns,  Seryius  TulUus,  and 
Tarquinius  Superbus,  belonged  to  the  Etruscan  race,  as  is  evident  from 
the  buillings  they  erected,  and  the  Etruscan  institutions  they  introduced 
B.  fi  600  "'***  ^'^^-  The  elder  Tarquin  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
vast  structure  of  the  Capitol,  which  was  completed  by  his 
Bon  Tarqufnius  Superbus,  in  accordanc*  with  his  father's  design.  It  con- 
sisted of  a  citadel  and  a  magnificent  temple.  He  constructed,  in  addition, 
the  enormous  doacte  (sewers),  built  of  freestone,  for  the  draining  of  the 
city,  the  Circus  M^imus,  and  the  Forum. 

After  the  murder  of  Tarquin  by  tie  sons  of  his  predecessor,  his  soii- 
,  in-law  Servius  TulliUs  ascended  the  throne.     He  originated 

two  measures  that  were  followed  by  important  consequences- 
First,  he  divided  the  plebeians  in  the  city  and  its  vicinity  into  thirty 
tribes,  with  their  own  overseers  and  assemblies ;  he  then  divided  the  en- 
tire population  of  the  slate,  according  to  their  property,  into  five  classes, 
and  these  agaia  into  hundi-eds,  in  order  to  fecilitate  the  collection  of  im- 
posts and  the  arrangement  of  military  service.  By  these  means,  the 
rich  obtained  greater  privileges,  coupled  however  with  the  condition  of 
serving  as  heavy-armed  troops  without  pay,  and  at  their  own  expense. 
A  sixth  class,  which  included  the  proletaries  (persona  without  property), 
were  exempt  from  taxes  and  military  service,  but  were  also  excluded 
from  all  political  rights.  By  these  measures,  Servius  Tullius  brought 
upon  himself  the  hate  of  the  patricians,  and  was  in  consequence  murdered 
by  his  son-in-law,  Tarqm'nius  Superbus,  with  their  assistance, 

§  98.  Tarquinius  Siip^rbus  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the 
state  by  successful  wars  with  the  Latins,  whom  he  united  in 
a  confederacy  under  the  direction  of  Rome ;  he  completed 
the  Capitol,  and  ordered  the  collection  of  ancient  oracles, 
call  3d  the  Sibylline  books,  to  be  preserped  there ;  he  founded  the  first 
colony  in  the  neighboring  country  of  the  Volscians,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
lending  the  power  of  Rome.  But  despite  all  these  services,  he  rendered 
himself  odious  to  the  patrician  party  by  attempting  to  extend  the  limited 
kingly  authority.  His  acts  of  violence  against  the  senate  and  the  patri- 
cians, and  the  severe  imposts  and  eoccage  duties  with  which  he  visited 
the  plebeians,  produced  general  discontent,  which  finally  burst  into  rebel- 
lion when  it  became  known  in  Rome  that  the  outrage  which  one  of  the 
king's  sons  had  offered  to  the  virtuous  Lucretia  had  driven  her  to  self- 
destruction.  Two  relatives  of  the  roy^  house,  Lucius  Tarquinius  Colla/. 
tfnus,  the  husband  of  Lucretia,  and  Junius  Brutus,  were  the  leaders  of 
the  insurrection.  Ux»a  receiving  information  of  what  was  taking  place, 
the  king,  who  was  just  then  occupied  in  the  siege  of  the  ancient  seaporl 
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of  ArJea,  Lastenefl  to  Eome  with  his  armj,  for  the  purpose  of  suppress- 
ing the  tumult;  but  he  found  the  gates  closed  against  him,  and  being 
deposed  from  the  throne  by  a,  vote  of  the  popular  assembly,  and  finding 
himself  deserted  by  his  army,  he  and  bis  sons  were  obliged  to  retire  into 
banishment. 


a.  KOME   A9  A  EBPUBLIC   UNDER   THE  PATKICIANS. 
a.  HOEATinS    COCLES.       THE    TEIBDNES.       COEIOLANtlS. 

§  99.  After  the  banishment  of  the  royal  family,  the  supreme  power  in 
Borne  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  senate.  They  confirmed  the  laws  that 
were  passed  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people,  and  proposed  the  ofiicers 
that  it  was  the  propince  of  the  commons  to  elect.  Instead  of  a  king,  two 
consuls  were  chosen  every  year,  who  ruled  the  state,  superintended  the 
administration  of  justice,  and,  in  time  of  war,  led  the  army  to  the  field. 
The  patricians  alone  could  be  chosen  to  tliese  or  any  other  ofSces. 

The  young  republic  had  severe  conflicts  to  sustain  both  within  and 
from  without.  Under  the  first  consuls,  a  number  of  young  Romans  o( 
patrician  family  entered  into  a  conspiracy,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing 
back  llie  banished  royal  family.  When  this  was  discovered,  the  inflexible 
■  Brutus  punished  tlie  offenders,  among  whom  were  two  of  his  own  sons, 
with  death.  From  without,  the  Romans  were  threatened  with  the  most 
imminent  danger,  by  the  Etruscan  king  Pors^nna,  to  whom  Tarquin  had 
applied  for  heip,  and  who  had  taken  possession  of  the  hiU  Janiculum,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  The  Romans  were  repulsed  in  an  attempt 
to  drive  him  from  this  position,  and  were  only  saved  by  the  valor  of 
Horatius  Codes,  who  defended  the  wooden  bridge  that  crossed  the  river. 
After  the  Eomans  liad  secured  themselves  and  destroyed  the  bridge, 
Codes  sprang  into  the  stream,  armed  and  weaponed  as  he  was,  and  swam 
safely  to  the  opposite  shore.  Another  Roman,  Miitins  Scte'vola,  pene- 
ti'ated  into  the  Etruscan  camp  for  the  purpose  of  killing  the  king.  He 
made  a  mistake,  however,  and  stabbed  the  royal  secretary.  "When  Por- 
s^nna,  upon  this,  endeavored  by  threats  to  terrify  him  into  a  confession, 
Mdtius,  to  show  that  he  feared  neither  pain  nor  death,  laid  his  right  hand 
in  the  midst  of  a  fire  that  was  burning  on  an  altar.  It  was  from  this  dr- 
cumstance  that  he  received  the  name  of  Scie'vola  (left  hand).  Astonished 
at  such  a  proof  of  courage  and  patriotism,  Porsenna  made  a  peace  with 
the  Eomans,  and  withdrew  his  forces.  The  Romans  were  however 
obliged  to  rehnquish  a  tliird  part  of  their  lands,  and  to  give  hostages.  The 
V^ians  also,  and  the  confederation  of  the  Latins,  look  the  field  in  supporl 
of  the  Tarquins.     Brutus,  the  founder  of  the  republic,  and  Aruns  Tar 
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^iSinius,  encountered  in  the  battle,  and  fell  by  the  hands  of  each  otlier. 
It  was  in  the  war  against  the  Latins  that  the  Romans  for  the  first  time 
appointed  a  dictator,  an  officer  who  was  superior  to  the  consuls,  and  who 
possessed  unlimited  power  both.in  the  city  and  the  field.  It  was  only  in 
times  of  the  greatest  distress  aud  danger  that  such  a  dictator  was  ap- 
pointed, and  he  relinquished  his  extraordinary  office  as  soon  as  the  neces- 
sily  for  it  ceased  to  exist. 

§  100.  When  Tarquin  found  that  all  the  attempts  to  regain  possession 
of  his  throne  had  miscarried,  he  retired  to  Cum*,  in  Lower  Italy,  where 
he  died.  The  patricians  now  governed  the  state,  and  op- 
B.  c  4a6.  pressed  the  plebeians  by  their  severe  laws  of  debtor  and 
creditor.  They  (the  plebeians)  were  obhged  to  pay  ground-rent  for 
their  small  properties,  to  perform  military  service  without  pay,  and  to 
provide  their  own  ai-ms  and  accoutrements.  When  they  were  engaged 
in  war,  their  lands  were  left  untiUed  at  home :  bad  harvests  brought 
poverty,  and  for  the  sake  of  escaping  from  the  temporary  pressure,  they 
incurred  debts  with  the  wealthy  patricians.  If  the  plebeian  failed  in  pay- 
ing the  large  interest  (10  or  12  per  cent.)  the  moment  it  became  due,  bis 
person  and  estate  wete  seized  upon  by  hia  creditor,  he  was  reduced  to 
the  condition  of  a  serf,  and  his  family  were  left  to  starve.  When  this 
state  of  things  became  intolerable,  and  there  was  no  law  to  protect  the 
unfortunate  debtor  against  his  merciless  creditor,  the  ple- 
B.0.494.  -beians  resolved  upon  quitting  Home,  and  building  a  new 
tomi  upon  the  sacred  hill,  about  a  league  and  a  half  from  the  city.  The 
patricians  sent  Men^nius  Agrippa  after  them,  to  induce  them  to  return. 
He  explained  to  them  the  disadvantages  that  were  likely  to  arise  from 
their  dissensions,  by  relafmg  the  fahle  of  the  quarrel  between  the  stomach 
and  the  limbs,  and  the  danger  the  whole  body  was  reduced  to  in  conse- 
quence, and  promised  them  a  redress  of  their  grievances.  The  plebeians 
allowed  themselves  to  be  persuaded,  and  obtained  on  their  return  at  first 
five,  and  afterwards  ten,  tribunes.  These  were  accounted  sacred  and  in- 
violable whilst  they  were  m  office:  they  possessed  the  power  of  placing 
their  veto  upon  any  resolution  of  the  senate  or  decree  of  the  consuls, 
which  appeared  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  people ;  and  if  this  was 
not  sufacient,  they  could  prevent  the  leviea  of  troops  and  the  collection 
of  taxes. 

Shortly  after  this,  a  famine  broke  ont  in  Rome  ;  and  when  at  last  ships 
arrived  from  Sicily  with  com,  the  haughty  patrician,  Maroius  Coriol^us, 
proposed  that  none  should  be  yielded  to  the  people  till  they  had  consented 
to  the  dismissal  of  their  tribunes.  Upon  this  the  people,  in  their  as- 
sembly, passed  a  sentence  of  banishment  upon  Corioldnus. 
B.  o.  490.  ^^^  compelled  him  to  fly.  Thirsting  for  vengeance,  he  be- 
took himself  to  the  Volscians,  and  persuaded  them  to  make  an  inroad 
tmder  his  command  upon  the  Roman  territories.   They  had  already  pene. 
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.trat«d  in  their  destruelive  coarse  to  witLiD  five  miles  of  Kome,  when 
their  general  waa  prevailed  upon  to  retreat  by  the  united  prayers  of  his 
wife  and  mother.  Coriol^ua  is  said  to  have  fallen  a  yictim  to  the  rage 
of  the  Volscians,  who  neverUieless  retained  possession  of  the  l«wns  they 
had  conquered. 

&.      THE   FABir.      CINCINNATtfS.      THE   DECEMVIES. 

§  101.  Rome  was  so  weakened  by  the  dissensions  between  the  diffe- 
jvnt  classes,  that  her  foreign  foes  were  able  to  possess  themselves  of  one 
provincial  town  after  another,  and  gradually  to  diminish  hei  teriitoiy. 
The  plebeians,  whose  arms  were  to  win  the  battle,  had  little  pleasure  m 
shedding  their  blood  to  increase  the  wealth  and  power  of  their  oppres- 
sors ;  they  even  willingly  allowed  themselves  to  be  defeated,  when  they 
were  under  lie  command  of  one  of  the  rigorous  patricians  buoh  an 
event  took  place  in  a  war  against  the  people  of  Veii,  when  one  of  the 
Fabii  was  general.  The  disgrace  was  so  severely  felt  by  the  high-spirit- 
ed family  of  Fabius,  that  they  deserted  their  own  party,  and  making 
common  cause  with  the  plebeians,  proceeded  together  to  attack  the  V^i- 
ans,  but  were  all  ensnared  in  an  ambuscade,  and  died  like  heroes.  One 
only,  who  had  not  arrived  at  years  of  maturity,  survived  the  destruction 
of  his  race.  Whilst  the  V^iana  were  attacking  the  Eoman  territory  on 
the  north,  the  Volsci  and  ,^ui  made  inroads  no  less  destructive  on  the 
Bouth.  The  latter  of  these  tribes,  whose  possessions  extended  as  far  as 
Pr»n6ste,  but  a  few  miles  from  Kome,  once  attacked  the  Romans  at 
mount  Algidus,  with  such  success,  that  the  latter  were 
surrounded  in  their  camp,  and  must  have  been  taken  prison- 
ers if  Ciacinndtus  had  not 'come  to  their  rescue.  When  the  senate  were 
informed  of  the  danger  tie  army  was  in,  they  appointed  the  patrician 
Cincinndtus  dictator.  Cincinndtus  was  so  reduced  in  his  circumstances 
by  misfortunes,  that  he  possessed  nothing  but  a  small  estate  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Tiber,  which  he  was  tilling  with  his  own  hands,  when  the 
fiummons  of  the  senate  was  brought  to  him.  He  at  once  quitted  the 
plojgh,  hastened  to  the  place  of  danger  with  the'  Eoman  youth  that 
assembled  themselves  about  him,  and  surrounded  the  -ffiqui  in  the  night. 
When  these,  awakened  in  the  following  morning  by  a  great  shout,  saw 
the  situation  they  were  in,  they  were  compelkd  to  surrender  themselves 
prisoners  of  war,  and,  after  giving  up  their  arms,  to  pass  under  a  yoke 
fbrmed  of  three  spears. 

§  102.  The  plebeians  waged  a  hot  contest  with  the  patricians  for  an 
equality  of  rights.  They  demanded,  above  all,  an  agrarian  law,  a  writ- 
ten code,  and  a  share  of  the  public  offices. 

The  Eoman  state  was  in  possession  of  large  tracts  of  land,  which 
were  not  the  exclusive  property  of  any  one,  but  the  use  of  which  had 
"been  granted  to  the  patricians,  upon  condition  that  a  tenth  part  of  the 
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produce  should  be  paid  to  the  gtate.  This  common  land  (ager  puNicus) 
the  patridans  looked  upon  as  their  own,  had  it  oultivated  by  their  clients, 
and  mutually  overloolted  each  other's  remissness  when  the  stipulated 
duty  did  not  find  its  way  to  the  treasury.  The  plebeians  demanded  from 
time  to  time  an  agrarian  law,  by  which  a  portion  of  these  commOD 
lands  should  be  surrendered  to  them.  But  as  often  as  the  appUcation 
was  made,  it  was  encountered  by  a  most  decided  resistance.  The  consul 
Sp.  Cassius,  who  moved  the  first  agrarian  law,  was  thrown  from  the 
Tarp^ian  rock  of  the  capitol,  and  the  place  where  his  house  had  stood 
remained  empty  and  desolate. 

§  103.  The  administration  of  the  law  was  exclusively  in  the  hand* 
..of  the  patricians,  who  gave  judgment  and  pronounced  decisions  according 
to  custom  and  unwritten  traditionary  rules,  and  were  ,thus  frequently 
guilty  of  arbitrariness  and  partiality.  The  plebeians,  to  escape  from 
these  evils,  demanded  a  fixed  and  written  code,  but  experienced  a  violent 
resistance  from  the  patricians.  After  many  stormy  debates,  the  tribunes 
of  the  people  were  at  last  successful  in  having  envoys  sent  to  Grfecia 
Magna  and  Athens,  to  examine  the  laws,  and  to  select  those 
that  should  appear  suita,ble.  When  these  envoys  returned, 
both  parties  agreed  that  all  the  officers  of  government  (consuls,  tribunes, 
&c.)  should  give  up  their  places)  and  that  ten  patricians  should  be 
appointed  with  absolute  power,  and  commissioned  to  draw  up  fresh  laws. 
At  first,  the  new  officers,  who,  from  tlieir  number,  were  called  "decemvirs," 
pecformed  the  task  committed  to  iheta  in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  their  laws  gave  so  much  satisfaction  to  the  assembly 
of  the  people,  that  the  decemvirate  was  allowed  to  continue  another 
year,  for  the  completion  of  its  work.  But  now  the  ten  patricians  abused 
their  authority  by  violent  and  arbitrary  measures ;  they  proceeded 
against  their  plebeian  opponents  by  fine,  imprisonment,  banishment,  and 
the  axe  of  the  executioner ;  when  a  war  broke  out  with  the  Mqni  and 
Volscians,  they  put  to  death  an  ancient  plebeian  hero  in  the  field  j  and 
continued  themselve"!  in  office  by  their  own  power,  alter  the  second  year 
had  passed,  and  the  compilation  ot  the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tables  had 
been  completed.  The  general  discontent  was  fanned  into  revolt  by  a 
Kcentious  outrage  of  Appius  Claudius,  the  most  illu'^tnous  of  the  decem- 
virs. This  man  had  conceived  a  passion  for  the  beautiful  Virginia, 
daughter  of  one  of  the  plebeian  leaders,  and  the  betrothed  of  another. 
In  order  to  gain  possesion  of  her,  he  lastraoted  one  of  his  adherents  to 
declare  the  mm.den  to  be  one  of  his  runaway  siave^,  and  to  cl^m  her  as 
his  property  before  the  judgment-seat  of  the  dec^miirs.  Appius  Clau- 
dius heard  the  claim  in  the  forum,  in  the  presence  of  a  great  multitude  of 
the  people ;  but  scarcely  had  he,  by  his  decision,  put  Virginia  into  tha 
power  of  the  appellant,  when  her  father  hastened  to  the  spot  and  plung* 
ed  a  knife  into  her  heart.     The  plebeians  now  seized  upon  the  Aventina 
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hill,  and  insisted  with  threats  upon  the  expulsion  of  thp  de  enmis  and 
the  restoration  of  tlie  old  syatem.  They  oblaiaed  both :  Appjus  Ciauliua 
destrojed  himself  in  prison,  another  of  the  decemvirs  was  exe  uted  ind 
the  rest  expiated  their  crimes  by  perpetual  exile.  The  laws  ot  the 
Twelve  Tables,  however,  remained  in  operation,  and  became  the  basis  of 
.  the  Eoman  code. 

5  lOi.      Shortly  after  this,  the  plebeians   succ-eded   m  havmg  it 

enacted,  that  the  two  classes  might  contract  Kw  ful  mxiiiagea 
"' '''  '  with  each  other,  without  the  children  of  such  unions  torfeit- 
ing  any  of  the  privileges  of  their  class  j  and  they  at  length  proceeded  to 
claim  a  participation  in  the  consulate.  But  this  demand  Tvas  teii^ted  by 
the  patricians  with  their  whole  strength  ;  and  when,  at  liit  the  plebeians 
prevented  the  raising  of  levies  for  military  service,  they  decUrcl  that 
they  would  rather  liave  no  more  consuls  than  agree  to  the  admi  sion  of 
the  plebeians  to  the  office.     At  length  it  was  arranged,  that  tin  ee  or  tour 

military  tribunes,  with  the  authority  of  consuls,  should  be 
"' '''  chosen  every  year  from  both  classes,  as  leaders  of  the  army 

and  chief  magistrates.  This  arrangement  lasted  nearly  eighty  years.  But 
it  oooaaionally  happened  that  the  patrician  party  gained  the  upper  hand, 
and  then  consuls  would  be  again  elected  for  a  few  years,  or  the  ofSue  of 
military  tribune  would  remain  unfilled.  To  make  amends  for  their  loss,  the 
patricians  instituted  the  office  of  censors.  These,  two  in  number,  had  the 
keeping  of  the  lists  in  which  every  Boman  was  entered,  according  to  his 
property,  as  senator,  knight,  or  citizen;  they  superintended  the  building  of 
temples,  streets,  and  bridges,  and  exercised  a  censorial  supervision,  by  virtue 
of  which  they  might  deprive  men  of  vicious  lives  of  the  privileges  of  their 
class.  The  office  of  military  tribune  with  consular  power  was  abolished  by 
the  Ijioinian  laws.  (4  107.) 

C.   THE  TAKING   OP  BOMB  BY  THE    QAtn.9    (B.   C.  S89),   AND   THE 
LAW3   OF  tICINIUS    8T0L0    (B.   C.   366). 

§  105,  Whilst  these  stru^les  were  going  on  within  the  city,  the 
Roman  army  was  successfully  engaged  against  the  enemy.  Hince  the 
regulation  that  the  citizens  should  receive  pay  during  war,  the  troopa 
could  continue  longer  in  the  field.  After  extending  their  territories  on 
the  south,  they  turned  their  whole  force  ag^nst  the  Etruscans,  and,  under 
the  command  of  Camillus,  subdued,  after  a  siege  of  ten 
°'  °'  ■  years,  the  hostile  city  of  Veil,  the  inhabitants  of  which  were 
either  killed  or  reduced  to  slavery.  The  haughty  general,  who  had  drawn 
upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the  plebeians  by  his  splendid  tiiumph  and  une- 
qual distribution  of  the  booty,  withdrew  voluntarily  into  exile  when  sum- 
moned by  the  tribunes  of  the  people  to  aiiswer  for  his  conduct,  and  by 
this  means  deprived  the  stiU;e  of  his  aid  at  the  very  moment  it  was  most 
required. 

g  106.  For  it  was  about  this  tune  that  the  Gauls,  in  the  neighborhood 
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of  the  Po,  crossed  the  Apennines  and  laid  siege  to  the  Etmacan  aity  of 
Clilsium.  The  inhabitants  turned  for  assistance  to  the  Romans,  who, 
however,  contented  themselves  with  sending  an  embaasy  to  effect  a  re- 
coiicihation.  When  this  failed  of  success,  the  ambassadors  took  part  in  the 
contest,  and  killed  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Gallic  army.  This  outrage 
upon  the  rights  of  nations  inflamed  the  anger  of  the  Gauls.  They  left 
(^dsium,  advanced  by  rapid  marches  upon  Rome,  and  gave  the  force 
Bent  to  oppose  them  so  complete  an  overthrow  at  the  river  Aliia,  that 
only  a  few  fugitives  saved  themselves  across  the  Tiber  in  Veii ;  and  the 
day  of  the  battle  was  ever  after  distinguished  by  a  black  mark  in  the 
Roman  Calendar,  and  observed  as  a  thne  of  fasting  and  prayer.  Rome 
itself,  after  being  deserted  by  the  women  and  children,  fell  wilhout 
resistance  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Gauls  burnt  the  empty 
city  to  the  ground,  slaughtered  about  eighty  old  men  in  the  forum,  who 
were  desirous  of  devoting  themselves  as  expiatory  sacrifices,  and  then 
laid  siege  to  the  Capitol,  whither  those  who  were  capable  of  bearing 
arms  had  withdrawn  themselves.  The  garrison,  however,  under  the 
command  of  (he  heroic  Marcus  Manlius,  malting  a  gallant  resistance,  and 
the  ranks  of  the  Gauls  being  thinned  by  sickness  and  hunger,  a  treaty 
was  entered  into,  after  the  siege  had  continued  seven  months,  by  which 
the  Gauls  consented  to  withdraw  themselves  upon  being  paid  a  ransom 
of  a  thousand  pounds  weight  of  gold.  It  is  well  known  how  their  inso- 
lent leader,  Bi-ennus,  increased  the  stipulated  amount  by  the  weight  of 
hia  sword,  which  he  cast  into  the  scale.  The  story  of  the  banished 
Camfllus  pursuing  the  retreating  enemy  with  a  troop  of  fugitive  Romans, 
and  again  recovering  the  spoil  from  them,  is  doubted,  and  may  be 
attribuied,  not  without  reason,  to  Roman  vanity. 

§  107.  After  the  retreat  of  the  enemy,  the  Romans  were  so  dispirited 
that  they  had  not  courage  to  rebuild  their  city,  but  wished  to  settle  them- 
selves in  the  empty  town  of  Veii.  It  was  only  with  difficulty  that  the 
patricians  prevented  the  execution  of  this  project,  and  that  no  similar 
purpose  might  again  be  entertained,  the  houses  in  Veil  were  given  up  to 
the  people  to  be  pulled  down.  Scarcely  had  Rome  been  hastily  rebuilt 
with  narrow  and  crooked  streets,  and  small  dwelling-houses,  when  the 
patricians  again  asserted  the  whole  of  their  claims,  and  in  particular  re- 
vived the  ancient  laws  of  debtor  and  creditor  in  aO  their  ancient  severity. 
The  preserver  of  the  capitol,  M.  Manlius  (Capitoli'nus),  took  the  part  o( 
the  oppressed  and  impoverished  plebeians  ;  but  incurred  the  enmity  of 
those  of  hia  own  order  to  such  an  extent  by  doing  so,  that,  under  the 
frivolous  pretext  that  he  was  attempting  to  gain  the  kingly  power,  he 
was  condemned  to  death,  and  thereupon  cast  from- the  TarpSian  rock,  hia 
house  levelled  with  the  ground,  and  his  memory  declared 
*■  *^  *"■  infamous.  But  this  severity  against  the  friend  of  the  people 
roused  the  plebeians  from  their  apathy.     Two  bold  and  able  tribunes, 
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Iiicmiua  Stolo  and  Sextius  Lateranus,  proposed  the  following  Jaws  :  — 
1.  Consuls  shall  be  again  chosen,  but  one  of  them  shall  always  be  a  ple- 
baian.  2.  No  citizen  shall  hold  more  than  500  jugeta  of  public  land  in 
lease ;  the  remainder  shall  be  distributed  in  small  portions,  among  the  ple- 
beians as  their  own  property.  3.  The  interest  already  paid  upon  debts 
shall  be  deducted  from  the  capital  sum,  and  the  residue  shall  be  paid  in 
the  course  of  three  years. 

These  proposals  were  resisted  to  the  utmost  by  the  patricians,  for  the 
space  of  ten  years  ;  but  all  their  efforts  proved  unavailing  against  the 
firmness  of  the  tribunes,  who  prevented  the  election  of  officers  and  the 
military  levies.  The  proposals  became  laws,  and  the  privUegea  of  the 
patricians  received  a  severe  shock.  li  ia  true  that  they  atili  retained 
exclusive  possession  of  the  priesthood  and  certain  other  dignities;  but  in 
the  course  of  a  few  decades,  the  plebeians  were  admitted  to  these  offices 
also,  so  that  a  perfect  equality  between  the  two  classes  shortly  followed. 
This  civil  concord,  to  which  Camfllus  a  short  time  before  bis  death 
dedicated  a  temple,  brought  with  it  a  period  of  civic  virtue  and  heroic 
greatness. 


n.  ROME'S  HEEOIC  PERIOD. 

1.  THE  TIME   0¥  THE   1 

§  108.  After  the  Romans  had  exercised  their  military  p 
successful  engagements  with  the  wandering  hordes  of  the  Giauis,  they 
attempted  to  subdue  the  neighboring  tribes.  Among  these  the  warlike 
and  freedom-loving  Sdmnites,  who  dwelt  amidst  the  lofty  ridges  of  the 
Apennines,  gave  them  the  greatest  trouble,  and  they  were  forced  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  them,  almost  without  intermission,  for  more  than 
seventy  years.  The  inhabifants  of  Capua  and  the  Camp^nian  plain,  who 
were  unable  to  withstand  tlie  hostile  attacks  of  the  warlike  Sdmnites,  and 
■who  turned  to  the  Romans  for  assistance,  were  the  occasion  of  the  war. 
At  first,  the  Romans  refused  them  assistance ;  but  the  Capuans  having 
recognized  their  authority,  and  placed  themselves  entirely  under  their 
protection,  they  marched  into  the  field  and  defeated  the  enemy  with 
■  great  courage,  at  Cuma3,  near  Mount  Gaums. 

§  109.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Eomans  found  themselves 

menaced  with  a  war  by  the  Latins,  who  had  hitherto  been 

their  allies.     These  were  no  longer  disposed  to  recognize  Rome  as  the 

head  of  the  confederation,  but  required  a  share  in  the  senate,  the  cons'ul- 

nte,  and  all  offices.    Upon  this,  the  Romans,  who  were  not  inclined  to 
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yield  to  these  dcmanda,  oonoliided  a.  hasty  peace  and  alliance  whh  tha 

S^iiites,  Ihat  they  migiit  turn  their  arms  again&t  the  nearer 

enemy.     When  the  army  waa  at  the  foot  of  Vesuviui,  the 

consul  Manlius   Xorquatus   forbade  any  skirmishing.     In  defiance  of  this 

GommanJ,  his  valiant  wa  engaged  one  of  the  enemy  in  single  combat,  ami 

Blew  him,  but. was  condemned  to  death  for  disobedience  by  his  inflexible 

father.     The  battle  of  Vesuvius  was  determined  in  favor  of 

the   Romans  by  the  patriotism  of  the  plebeian  consul,  Dueius 

Bins,  who,  having  had  himself  devoted  to  death  by  a  priest,  enveloped 

himself  in   a  white  robe,  and,  raounfing'  on  horseback,  plunged   among 

the  thickest  of  the   enemy;    whereupon  the   Latins,   together   with    their 

neighbors,  the  Voiwi,  iEqui,  and  Hernioi,  submitted  themselves,  and  were 

received,  with  difierent  privileges,  as  the  allies  of  the  Romans.     In  this 

capacity,  they  were   obliged  to   perform  military  service   in  the  Ptoman 

army. 

§  llO.  The  success  of  the  Eomans  awakened  the  jealousy  of  the  Sim- 
iiites.     Quarrels  respecting  boundaries  led  to  a  renewal  of 
hostilities,  in  which  the  Kumana  at  first  had  the  advantage, 
till  the  imprudent  advance  of  the  consuls,  Vetiirius  and  Posthdraius.  info 
the   Caudine  passes,  brought  the  army  into  such  a  desperate  position, 
that  it  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  hostile  general,  Pontius,  who  had 
surrounded  it  on  every  side,  and  after  giving  up  its  weapons,  to  pass 
ignominiously  under  the  yoke.     The  senate,  however,  with  an  unworthy 
equivocation,  declared  the  treaty  that  their  generals  had  concluded  in 
their  necessity  with  Pontius  to  be  invalid,  and  delivered  up  the  consuls, 
at  their  own  request,  in  chains  to  the  Sdmnites.     The  generals  who  suc- 
ceeded them,  especially  flie  vigorous  Papirius  Cursor  and  Fahius  Maxi- 
mus,  strained  every  nerve  to  wipe  away  the  disgrace ;  and  their  endeavors 
were  crowned  with  such  success,  that,  after  a  few  years,  the  SaranTtes, 
being  no  longer  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  Eomans,  were  obliged  to 
look  around  them  for  assistance.     Tiey  united  themselves  with  the  Um- 
brians,  the  Gauls,  and  Etruscans,  who  were  also  threatened  by  Rome's 
love  of  conquest ;  and,  for  the  sake  of  being  closer  to  their  new  allies, 
they  quitted  their  own  country  and  marched  into  Umbria. 
But  the  battle  of  Sentinum,  which  was  decided  in  favor  of 
the  Romans  hy  the  self-oblation  of  the  younger  Decius  Mua,  destroyed 
the  last  hopes  of  the  allies.     Their  great  general,  Pontius,  fell  shortly 
afterwards  into  tie  hands  of  the  Romans,  and  was  put  to  a  violent  death. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  sacred  band  of  the  SaranTtes  once  more  tried 
their  strength  and  their  swords  against  the  Eomans ;  Curius  Dentittus 
gave  tliem  a  second  overthrow,  in  which  the  Samnite  youth,  .the  pride  of 
the  nation,  moistened  the  field  of  battle  with  their  blood.     The  Saranites 
and  their  confederates,  the  Umbrians,  Etruscans,  and  the  Se- 
ndnian'Gauls,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Rome,  and  to  serve  ais  allies  in  her  army. 
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§  111.  During  fie  hit  mth  the  Simnifes,  the  nch,  effemmite,  and 
cowardly  Tarentmes  had  behaved  m  an  equnoc-d  manner,  and  insulted 
a  Eoman  ambassador  Scarcely  theiefore  had  ihe  Eomans  completely 
mastered  theii  enemies,  than  they  turned  their  arms  against  Lowei  lUly. 
Hereupon,  the  Tarentines  called  the  warlike  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirui,  to 
their  assistance,  who  eigeilj  seized  this  oppoitunity  foi  conquest  and 
military  renown,  and  embarked  with  his  lorLes  for  Ilalj      Pyrrhus  was 

viLtoriou^  iQ  two  engaaemcnts,  partly  from  the  admimhle 
B.  0. 2S1.  ii,po<!ition  he  made  of  In"  aimy,  and  partly  by  means  of  his 
elephants,  an  animal  with  which  the  Romans  were  unacquainted,  and 
the  senate  seemed  not  unwilling  to  comlude  a  disadvantageous  peace 
with  the  conqueror,  ^sho  was  marching  upon  Rome  But  the  blind  Ap 
plus  Claudius  opposed  this  design,  and  induced  the  assembly  to  replj, 
that  no  proposals  for  peace  could  be  entertained  till  Pyrrhus  had  qnitled 
Italy.  The  admiration  of  the  king,  who  had  hitherto  only  been  acquainted 
with  the  degenerate  manners  of  the  Greeks,  was  not  less  excited  by  the 
wisdom  and ,  dignified  demeanor  of  the  senate,  and  the  civic  virtues, 
honesty,  and  simplicity  of  the  Eoman  generals,  Fabrfcias  and  Curius 
Dentdtus,  than  by  the  heroism,  the  bravery,  and  the  warlike  skill  of  tlie 
legions. 

A  short  time  after,  Pyrrhus  was  called  info  Sicily  by  the  Syracusans, 
to  assist  them  against  the  Carthaginians.  A  love  of  adventure  and  con- 
quest induced  him  to  accept  the  invitation ;  but  he  failed  in  his  plan  of 
making  himself  master  of  the  beautiful  island,  and  was  compelled  by 
the  Sicilian  Greeks  (o  return.     He  again  marched  towards  Tarentum, 

but  sufi'ered  such  a  defeat  at  Maleventum  (afterwards  culled 
B.  o.  375.  Beaeventum),  from  Curius  Dentdtus,  that  he  found  himself 
obl^ed  to  make  a  hasty  retreat.     Pyrrhus  fell,  a  few  years  afterwards, 

before  Argos,  a  city  of  Peloponnesus ;  and  about  the  same 
"■  *^  *"■  time,  the  Tarentines  lost  their  fleet,  and  a  portion  of  their 
treasures  of  art,  and  were  made  tributaries  by  the  Romans.  The  fall  of 
Tarentum  waa  followed  by  the  subjugation  of  the  whole  of  Lower  Italy, 
in  the  course  of  which  the  Greek  states  were  treated  with  peculiar 
eeverity. 


2.  THE  TIME   OP   THE   PTINIC   WARS. 
a.  THE  PIKST  BCNIG   WAE.    (B.  C.   263-241.) 

§  112.  Many  centuries  before,  some  Phcenician  emigrants  had  founded 
the  trading  city  of  Carthage,  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa  (§  14),  which 
BOOH  attained  to  power  and  opulence  by  the  skill  and  enterprising  spirit 
of  .its  inhabitanls.  The  Carthaginians  carried  on  an  extensive  traffic 
with  all  the  lands  on  the  coast  of  tie  Mediterranean,  established  tributary 
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colonial  cities  in  Sicily  and  the  south  of  Spain,  and  acquired  such 
wealth,  liat  ihey  laid  out  the  land  in  the  Ticinity  of  their  own  city 
after  the  manner  of  a  gai-den,  and  embellished  it  with  innumei-ahle  mag- 
nificent villas.  But  civic  freedom,  mental  cultivation,  and  nobility  of 
mind  were  possessions  foreign  to  the  Ctu'thaginians.  The  government 
was  in  the  hands  of  a  purse-proud  aristocracy,  art  and  literature  were 
Btlle  esteemed,  their  religious  system  was  so  barbarous  as  to  permit  the 
laciifice  of  human  vicfims,  and  their  cunning  and  falsehood  so  notorious, 
that  the  "  Punic  failh  "  was  proverbial.*  Long  was  the  contest  between 
the  Carthaginians  and  Syracusans,  for  the  possession  of  the  island  of 
Sicily.  At  tlie  time  tliat  the  gallant  adventurer  Agdthocles  had  raised 
himself  from  the  humble  condition  of  a  potter  to  the  empire  of  Syra- 
cuse, this  contest  was  carried  on  with  such  changes  of  fortune, 
that  Syracuse  was  besieged  by  the  Carthaginians,  and  Car- 
th^e  by  the  army  of  Agfithocles,  at  the  same  time.  The  latter  made 
himself  master  of  the  north  coast  of  Afi-ica,  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 
But  a  change  soon  took  place  :  his  array  was  destroyed,  and  he  himself 
obliged  (o  fly  seci-ctly  to  Syracuse,  where  his  vital  powers  were  so  wasted 
by  a  poison  that  was  administered  to  him,  that  the  hoary  tyrant  consented 
to  his  own  death  by  flre.  His  death  gave  rise  to  a  slate  of  lawless  vio- 
lence in  Sicily,  owing  to  his  Campanian  soldiers  {Mamer- 
tines)  having  seized  upon  the  town  "of  Messina  on  their  way 
home,  slaughtered  or  driven  away  the  male  part  of  ,the  inhabitants,  and 
then  filled  the  island  with  robbery  and  devastation.  In  this  distress,  the 
Syracusans  elected  the  valiant  Hi'efo  for  their  king.  He  marched,  in  con- 
junction with  the  Carthaginians,  against  the  Mdmerlines,  defeated  ihetp, 
and  laid  siege  to  their  city  Messina.  The  MAmertines  were  shortly  re- 
duced to  such  extremities  that  they  applied  to  the  Eomans  for  assist- 
ance. 

§  113.  The  Eomans  did  not  long  hesitate  to  enter  into  a  defensive 
alliance  with  the  rapacious  MAmertTnes,  and  to  gain  by  this  means  an  op- 
portunity of  subjecting  the  rich  and  beautiful  island,  ahhough  they  saw 
plainly  that  the  jealous  Cailliaginians,  who  were  ali-eady  in  possession  of 
the  citadel  of  Messina,  would  oppose  them  with  all  their  strength.  A 
Roman  army  shortly  after  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  disunited  enemy 
from  the  walls  of  the  city,  in  bringing  Hiero  into  an  alliance  with  Rome, 
and  depriving  the  Carthaginians  of  the  important  town  of  Agrigentum, 
Upon  this,  the  Romans  built  a  fleet  after  the  model  of  a  shipwi-ecked 
Punic  vessel,  and  won  the  fii-st  naval  engagement,  by  means 
of  the  consul ,  Dufllius,  at  My lae,  near  the  LipAnan  islands. 
Encouraged  by  this  success,  (hey  now  determined  to  deprive  tlie  Carlha- 

*  It  shonld  be  remembered,  however,  especially  In  reference  to  this  charge  of  bud  fsitii, 
that  most  of  onr  knowledge  of  the  Cartliagiiiians  la  derired  from  Ihair  ancient  and  invet* 
mte  enemies,  the  Bomans.    Am.  Ed. 
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giriians  of  their  supremacy  at  sea,  and  passed  over  to  Africa  with  a  fleet 
and  a  large  army,  under  the  command  of  the  heroic  consul  Regulua. 
E^gulus  gradually  approached,  conquering  and  devastating,  to  the  gatea 
■of  Carthage.  The  terrified  Carthaginians  aued  for  peace,  but  when  they 
found  the  conditions  offered  them  by  the  haughty  conqueror  too  severe, 
they  prepared  for  resistance,  increased  the  number  of  their  mercenary 
troops,  and  committed  the  conduct  of  the -defence  to  an  esperienced  gene- 
ral, the  Spartaa  Xanttppus.  This  leader  gave  the  Romans  so  severe  a 
defeat  at  the  seaport  town  of  Tunes,  that  only  2,000  of  their  splendid 
army  es(;aped;  the  others  were  either  killed  or  made  prisoners  ot  war, 
ti^ether  with  the  consul  Eegulus. 

g  114.  This  blow  was  followed  by  a  succession  of  misfortunes:  two 
fleets  were  destroyed  by  tempests,  so  that,  for  some  years,  the  Romans 
renounced  all  thoughts  of  success  by  sea ;  on  land,  they  only  ventured 
upon  trifling  engagements,  from  fear  of  the  elephants,  of  which  they 
ihemselves  never  made  use,  though  the  battle  at  Tunes  had  been  decided 
by  them.  In  a  few  years,  however,  they  recovered  themselves;  they 
made  a  successful  sally  from  Pandrmus  (Palermo),  drove 
B.  c.  260.  ^^^^  ^j^^  Carthaginians,  and  took  possession  of  all  their  ele- 
phants. Hereupon  the  Carthaginians  sent  R^gulus  to  Rome  to  negotiate 
an  exchange  of  prisoners,  after  they  had  obtained  from  him  an  oath,  that, 
if  BOt  successful,  he  would  return  to  captivity.  E^gulus  advised  the 
senate  not  to  consent  to  the  exchange,  on  tlie  ground  that  it  would  he 
disadvantageous  to  their  countiy ;  and  then,  true  to  hia  oath,  returned  to 
Carthage.  Upon  this,  the  Carthaginians  were  greatly  enraged,  and  put 
Regulus  to  death  in  a  most  barbarous  manner. 

Victory  remained  for  some  years  dubious.  At  length,  the  admirable 
Carthaginian  general,  Hamilcar  Barcas,  made  himself  master  of  the  cita- 
del Eryx,  and  overlooked  from  a  lofty  rock  all  the  movements  of  the 
Romans.  But  this  was  only  possible  so  long  as  there  was  no  Roman 
fleet  to  prevent  the  communication  with  the  sea.  As  soon  as  200  ships 
had  been  fitted  out  at  Rome,  by  private  contributions,  and  by  employing 
the  treasures  iu  the  temples,  and  the  consul  Lutdlius  Catulus 
■■  "■  ^*'^'  had  defeated  the  enemy's  fleet  at  the  iEgdtian  islands,  the 
Carthaginians  were  compelled  to  consent  to  a  peace,  in  which  they 
renounced  their  claims  upon  Sicily,  and  promised  to  pay  a  large  sum  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

h.  THE   SECOND   PDNIC    WAK.      {b.  C.  218-202.)     ■ 

§  115.  Whilst  the  Carthaginians,  after  the  peace,  were  engaged  for 

three  years  in  a  frightful  war  with  their  rebellious  mercenaries,  the 

Romans  were  enlarging  their  territory  in  every  direction. 

B.  c.  238.        ^^^^  transformed  Sicily  into  the  first  Roman  province ;  took 

possession  of  Corsica  and  Sardinia  after  a  severe  struggle  with  the  semi 
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s  inhabitants;  and  wrested  the  island  of  Corcyra  (Corfu)  and  a 
few  maritime  towns  from  the  piratical  Bljriaus.  But  the  hardest  con- 
flict they  had  to  sustain  was  with  the  Gsalpine  Gauls,  who,  supported  by 
their  brethren  in  the  Alps,  had  made  a  destrQctive  inroad 
upon  Etruria.  After  the  Eomana  had  overthrown  their 
brave;  but  badly-armed  enemies,  in  two  bloody  engagements,  the  fertile 
regions  on  either  aide  of  the  Po  were  erected  into  a  Roman  province, 
under  tlie  nsune  of  Gallia  Cisalpiaa,  and  connected  with  Kome  by  two 
military  roads. 

§  116.  In  the  mean  while,  the  Carthaginians,  at  first  under  the  com- 
mtnd  of  the  bravo  Hamilcar  Barcas,  and  after  his  death  under  that  of 
the  prudent  HtisJrubal,  extended  their  conquests  into  the  richly  metal- 
liferous region  of  South  Spain,  and  established  an  admirable  military  sta- 
tion in  New  Carthage  (Cailhag^na).  This  aroused  the  fear  acd  envy.of 
fhe  Romans,  and  induced  ihem  to  enter  into  a  defensive  alliance  with  the 
Greek  colony  of  Saguntum,  on  the  eastern  ooast  of  Spain.  Hasdruhal 
soon  died,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by  HamiJcar's  son,  Hannibal,  who 
waa  then  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  who  joined  the  courage  and  miii- 
fary  talents  of  his  father  to  the  prudence  of  his  predecessor,  and  w^o, 
whilst  yet  a  boy,  had  sworn  eternal  hatred  against  the  Eomana  upon  the 
paternal  altar.  Eager  to  measure  himself  against  the  Romans,  he  ImA 
siege  to  the  confederate  town  of  Sagrintum.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Roman  envoys  warned  him  to  desist ;  he  referred  them  to  the  Cartha- 
ginian senate,  but  in  the  mean  wliile  pressed  the  town  so  closely,  that  he 
took  it  in  eight  months.  The  most  resolute  of  the  inhabitants  collected 
their  goods  together  in  the  market-place,  set  them  on  Are,  and  threw 
themselves  into  the  flames;  the  others  died  by  the  sword  of  the  enemy, 
or  beneath  the  ruins  of  their  houses.  Saguntum  waa  reduced  to  a 
heap  of  rubbiah.  The  Roiaan  embassy,  when  too  late,  declared  war  in 
Carthage. 

§  117.  It  waa  in  the  apring  of  the  year  218  b.  C.  that  Hannibal  crossed 
the  Ebro,  subjected  the  tribes  in  that  neighborhood ;  and  then,  with  an 
army  of  60,000  men,  and  thirty-seven  elephants,  penetrated  across  the 
Pyrenees  into  Gaul,  whilst  his  brother  Hasdruhal,  with  an  equal  number 
of  troops,  held  Spain  in  subjection.  Afier  Hannibal  had  forced  a  passage 
through  South  Gaul  and  over  the  Rhone,  lie  commenced  his  ever-memo- 
rable passage  of  the  Alps  (probably  by  the  way  of  Meant  CenJs.)  In  the 
midst  of  perpetual  contests  with  the  savage  inhabitants,  the  soldiers 
climbed  over  lofty  mountains  covered  with  snow  and  ice,  without  road 
and  without  shelter, — over  precipices  and  gulfs.  Nearly  half  the  troops 
and  the  whole  of  the  beasts  of  burden  were  destroyed.  But  these  losses 
were  soon  replaced,  when,  after  a  march  of  fourteen  days,  Hannibal 
arrived  in  T'pper  Italy.  For  no  sooner  was  the  consul  Cornelius  Scipio 
d  severely  wounded,  in  an  affair  of  cavalry  on  the  Ticinus,  and 
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his  fellow-consul,  tlie  imprudent  Semprdnius,  comj Ictely  routfd  at  tfia 
nishly-«ndertaken  battle  of  the  TrSbia,  thaa  the  Cisalpine  Gauls  joined 
Haimibara  standard.  After  a  short  re«t  in  Liguria,  be 
'  .  '  crossed  tlie  rn^ed  Apennines,  a  moat  toilsome  march,  (in 
the  course  of  which  he  lost  an  eye  from  inflammition),  ind  continued 
hi^  deviistating  course  into  Etruria.  The  consul  Flamfnius  encountered 
him  at  the  Lake  Trasim^nus,  but  by  his  inconsiderate  i-aahneas  sustained 
a  tot^  defeat,  in  which  he  himself  lost  his  life,  and  his  soldiers  were  eitlier 
killed  or  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  lalie.  The  road  to  Rome  was 
now  open  to  the  victor;  but  he  determined  upon  marching  into  Apulia, 
for  the  purpose  of  inducing  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Ifaiy  lo  revolt. 

§  1 18.  It  was  at  this  time,  that  a  man  opposed  himself  lo  the'  Cartha- 
ginian general,  who,  by  bis  pi-udence  and  circumspection,  occasioned  bim 
many  difficulties,  —  the  dictator  Fabius  Miximus,  the  Delayer.  He 
avoided  an  open  engagement,  but  followed  the  hostile  army  foot  by  foot, 
and  turned  every  unfortunate  movement  to  his  own  advantage.  He 
reduced  it  to  such  a  peiilous  position  in  Carapdnia,  by  tailing  possession 
of  the  mountain  heights,  that  Hannibal  was  only  able  to  save  biniself  by 
an. artifice,  —  driving  osen,  with  bundles  of  lighted  brushwood  tied  to 
their  horns,  up  the  hill,  by  which  means  he  deceived  the  enemy.  But 
the  discontent  of  the  imprudent  people  at  tJiis  lingering  mode  of  warfare, 
induced  the  consul  Terentius  Varro,  in  the  following  year,  again  to 
hazard  aa  engagement,  against  the  ad\ice  of  his  colleague,  Paulus 
^milius.  Hereupon  followed  the  dreadful  defeat  of  the 
Romans  at  Cannae,  where  the  number  of  the  slain  was  so 
great,  that  Hannibal  is  said  to  have  sent  three  bn-bela  of  rings  to  Car- 
thage, which  were  stripped  from  the  hands  of  the  Roman  knights.  The 
high-minded  Paulus  .^mflius  was  found  among  the  slain.  The  day  of 
the  battle  of  OannEe,  like  that  of  the  defeat  at  the  Allia,  (§  105,)  was 
marked  in  the  Roman  calendar  aa  a  time  of  prayer  and  fasting.  Tiie 
hnmovahle  senate,  however,  preserved  its  courage  and  composure;  all 
who  fled  at  Cannte  were  declared  infamous,  and  espelled  from  the 

§  119.  Hannibal  did  not  consider  it  advisable  to  advance  at  once  upon 
Rome  with  his  shattered  forces,  but  established  his  winter  quarters  in 
the  rich  and  luxurious  city  of  Cdpna.  But  it  was  here  that  his  rugged 
waniora  were  rendered  effeminate  and  lost  their  love  of  war.  The 
Romans,  on  the  other  band,  made  new  preparations  with  extraordinary 
rapidity,  so  that,  in  the  spring,  they  were  able  lo  send  fresh  troops  into 
the  field,  whilst  in  the  mean  time  Hannibal's  army  had  received  no  re- 
inforcements from  Carthage.  Two  successful  engagements 
'■  "■  ■  restored  the  courage  of  the  Romans,  and  put  them  in  a  posi- 
tion to  chastise  the  towns  of  Sicily  and  Lower  Italy,  whic'--  after  the 
battle  of  Cannse,  had  revolted  to  Hannibal.     Marceltus  wen    over  to 
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Sicily  and  laid  siege  to  Syracuse ;  which  defended  itself  with  so  mueli 

courage  and  success,  by  the  aid  of"  the  ingenious  raathema- 
'  *'■      '        tleian   and  philosopher,  Archimedes,  that  it  waa  only  by  the 

greatest  eifoi-ls,  and  after  a  siege  of  three  years,  that  Mar- 
""*'"  ■  cellus  could  make  himself  master  of  the  place.  The  revenge 
of  the  KomaDS  was  fearful:  the  soldiers  plundered  and  slaughtered; 
Archim^de^  was  slain  at  his  studies,  the  finest  works  of  arl  were  sent  to 
Rome,  and  the  glory  of  Syracuse  was  gone  forever.  Cdpua.  experienced 
a  similar  fate.  The  place  was  closely  befeieged  by  two  Roman  legior  j  , 
the  terrified  iiihabilants  implored  the  assistance  of  Hannibal,  who  u  '- 
vanced  upon  Rome,  in  the  hope  that  the  Eomaos  would  hieten  to  the 
relief  of.their  capital,  and  relinquish  the  siege.     But  one  legion,  in  co' 

junction  with  a  few. other  troops,  was  sufficient  to  compel 
^'*'  '  Hannibal  to  retreat,  and  the  Cfipuans,  reduced  by  hungfi, 
were  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  other.  Twenty-seven  'senator'!  died  t'' 
their  own  haiids,  and  fifty-three  by  the  ase  of  the  executioner ;  the  citi- 
zens were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  their  property  bestowed  upon  foreign 
colonists."  The  treasures  of  Cdpua  were  sent  to  Rome,  all  her  privileges 
were  destroyed,  and  from  henceforth  the  city  was  governed  hy  a  Roman 
prefect.  Two  years  later,  Tarentum  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Bomans.  Fahius  Mfctimus  reduced  the  inhabitants  to  slavery,  and  took 
possession  of  the  treasures,  but  suffered  the  statues  of  the  "Angry  Gods  " 
to  remain.  Fear  soon  brought  all  the  revolted  states  back  to  the 
Romans,  and  Hannibal's  position,  without  money,  without  reinforce- 
ments, and  without  supplies,  became  every  day  more  precarious. 

§  120.  Spain  was  now  Hannibal's  only  hope,  since  he  was  deserted  by 
hia  ungrateful  country.  It  was  there,  that  Hannibal's  brother,  Hdsdru- 
ba!,  after  having  opposed  the  Romans  for  a  long  time  with  success,  was 
at  length  reduced  to  such  straits  by  the  young  and  high-spirited  Cornelius 
Scipio,  that  he  was  unable  to  remain  in  the  country  any  longer,  and  con- 
sequently resolved  upon  uniting  himself  with  his  brother,  who  had  sum- 
moned him  into  Italy.     Following  Hannibal's  passage  across  the  Alps, 

he  marched  into  Upper  Italy,  and  then  directed  his  course 
B  o.  2ca  towards  the  coast  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  with  the  purpose  of 
joining  his  brother,  who  was  encamped  in  Lower  Italy,  opposite  the  con- 
sul Claudius  Nero.  But  the  daring  resolution  of  this  consul  to  effect  a 
BCiiret  junction  with  his  colleague,  Livius  Saliuator,  by  a  rapid  march 

upon  Umbria,  led  to  the  death  of  Hdsdrubal  and  the  destruo- 
"•"'^  '  tion  of  his  army,  at  the  river  Metaurua,  before  Hannibal  had 
received  notice  of  his  approach.  In  the  bloody  head  of  Hdsdrubal,  which 
*iie  consul,  on  his  return,  threw  into  the  enemy's  camp,  the  dispirited 
general  recognized  the  "  fearful  fate  of  Carthage." 

§  121.  It  was  in  misfortune  that  Hannibal  displayed  the  real  greatness 
of  his  military  talents.     Without  help  from  wilhoul,  and  without  allies 
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in  Italy,  he  still  maintained  himself,  with  the  remains  of  his  army,  for 
Borne  years,  in  the  extreme  south,  against  the  superior  force  of  the  .ene- 
my. But  when  the  victorious  Scipio  returned,  after  the  subjugation  o( 
Spain,  passed  over  from  Sicily  into  Africa,  with  some  fugitives  and 
volunteers,  and,  setting  fire  in  the  neighhorhood  of  Utica  to 
the  enemy's  cainp,  which  consisted  of  tents  made  of  straw 
Bnd  reeds,  attacked  ttiem  during  the  confusion,  Hannibal  was  recalled  to 
defend  his  country.  Sorrowful  and  angry  he  quiffed  the  land  of  his 
renown.  It  was  ia  vain  that  he  endeavored,  during  a  conference,  to 
persuade  his  opponent  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by  representing  the  instability 
of  fortune.  Scipio  would  not  listen  to  the  proposal ;  where- 
"'  '''  ■  upon  the  battle  of  Zama  followed,  and  ended  in  the  defeat 
of  the  Carthaginians.  Hannibal  himself  now  advised  a  peace,  hard  aa 
the  conditions  were.  The  Carthaginians  were  obliged  to  take  an  oath 
never  to  commence  war  without  the  consent  of  the  Eomans,  they  were 
compelled  to  renounce  their  claims  upon  Spain,  to  give  up  their  ships  of 
war,  and  to  pledge  themselves  to  pay  an  enormous  sum  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  the  contest.  After  burning  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and 
investing  Masiniasa,  a  friend  of  the  Eomans,  with  the  kingdom  of 
Numidia,  Scipio,  (afterwards  called  Africinus),  returned  to  Rome,  where 
a  splendid  triumph  awaited  him.  Hannibal,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
obliged,  a  short  time  after,  to  leave  hia  home,  a  persecuted  refugee,  and 
carried  hia  hatred  of  the  Romans  to  the  court  of  the  Syrian  king, 
Anliochua. 

e.   MACEDONIA  CONQCEKED  ;  COEtNTH  AND  CAKTHAGE  DESTROTED. 

§  122.  About  this  time.  King  Philip  II.  reigned  over  Macedonia  and  a 
part  of  Greece.  'He  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  Hannibal,  and 
made  war  oa  the  Romans  and  their  confederates  in  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  It  was  for  this  reason  that  the  Eomans  now  turned  their  arms 
against  him.  They  sent  tlieir  general,  Flamininua,  a  clever  man,  and  one 
who  took  an  interest  in  Greek  art  and  literature,  into  Greece ;  he  sum- 
moned the  slates  to  freedom,  and  then  gave  the  Macedonians  an  over- 
throw at  the  Dogsheads  (Cynosc^phalse)  a  range  of  hills  in 
Thessaly.  By  this,  Philip  saw  himself  compelled  to  a 
piafte,  by  which  he  acknowledged  the  independence  of  Greece,  gave  up 
iiis  fleet  and  a  great  sum  of  money,  and  renounced  the  right  of  making 
war  on  hia  own  account.  To  gratify  the  vanity  of  the  Greeks,  the 
subtle  Flamininos  caused  the  deliverance  of  Greece  from  the  Macediinian 
yoke  to  he  proclaimed  with  magnificent  ceremonies  at  the  Isthmian 
games.  But  it  was  soon  evident  that  the  Eomans  were  quite  as  eager 
lo  assume  the  government  of  Greece  as  ever  the  Maced(5nians  had  been, 
It  was  for  this  reason  that  many  of  the  Greek  tribes,  and  in  partioulai 
the  warlike  jEtdlians,  who  had  united  themselves  in  a  confederation 
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litfuUa  to  that  of  the  AchSians,  applied  to  the  Syrian  king,  Antioohus  III. 
for  aid,  ,(S  90).  Antioehua,  at  whose  court  Hannibal  was  living,  yielded 
to  the  demand ;  but  instead  of  joining  Philip  II.  and  attacking  tbe  Roraana 
witji  united  forces,  he  squandered  bis  time  idly  in  feasting  and  luxury, 
arid  gave  offence  to  the  Maced<}nian  king;  -whilst  the  Eomans  marched 
rapidly  into  Tbessaly,  and  after  storming  tbe  pass  of  Tbermiipyl*  under 
Porcius  Cato,  compelled  tbe  Syrian  king  to  retreat  into  A=ia.  But  be  was 
immediately  followed  thither  by  a  Koman  army,  under  tbe  command  of 
Cornelius  Scipio,  with  his  brother  Africfinus  at  his  side,  for  counsellor. 

A  murderous  engagement  took  place  at  Magnesia,  near  mount 
SipJIus,  winch  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  Antiochus,  wbo  waa 
compelled  to  purchase  a  peace  by  the  cession  of  "Western  Asia.  Ibis  side 
of  the  Taurus,  and  by  tbe  payment  of  an  enoi-mous  sum  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war.  The  rapaeioua  -Sit^lians  were  also  subdued  and  punished 
in  their  purses  and  their  treasures  of  art. 

Hannibal,  threatened  with  being  delivered  up  to  tbe  Romans,  fled  to 
Prusias,  king  of  Bitbjfnia ;  but  when  this  prince  could  no'longer  venture 
lo  defend  him,  be  swallowed  poison  on  a  lonely  hill,  to  escape 
B.  o,  1S3.  falling  into  the  bands  of  his  mortal  enemies.  At  tbe  same 
time,  his  great  antagonist,  Scipio,  died  at  his  estate  in  Lower  Italy,  far 
away  from  Rome,  whence  he  had  been  driven  by  tbe  malice  of  his 
enemies.  To  make  this  year  thoroughly  fatal,  Philopie'men  was  also 
compelled  to  drink  the  cup  of  poison  (§  88). 

§  123.  Perseus,  the  wicked  son  of  Phibp  II.,  made  his  way  to  the 
Macediinian  tbrone  by  crimes,  inasmuch  as  he  provoked  the  suspicious 
fether  to  murder  his  younger  son  Demetrius,  a  noble  prmce,  and  well 
disposed  to  the  Eomans.  Perseus  was  scarcely  in  possession  of  bis 
crown,  before  his  hatred  to  the  Eomans  induced  him  to  begin  a  new  war- 
His  enormous  wealth  enabled  him  to  make  vast  preparations,  but  avarice 
and  perverse  measures  soon  occasioned  his  fall.  After  tbe  victory 
obtained  by  the  expert  tactician  and  accomplished  man, 
"  **  ^^^  Paulus  -^mflius,  at  Pydna,  Perseus  fell  into  tbe  power  of 

tJ  e  Eomani,  was  led  in  triumph,  together  with  his  treasures  and  his  cap- 
tive children  and  friends,  through  the  streets  of  the  mistress  of  the 
world ;  and  shortly  after,  ended  his  life  in  solitary  confinement  Mace- 
ddnia  was  divided  into  four  provinces,  and  placed  under  a  republican 
form  of  government ;  1000  noble  Achiians,  among  whom  was  the  great 
historical  writer,  Polybius,  were  conveyed  to  Eome  as  hostages,  on  the 
plea  of  a  secret  understanding  with  Perseus.  Twenty  years  later,  a 
pretended  son  of  Perseus  raised  tbe  standard  of  rebellion.  This  gave  tbe 
Romans  tbe  wished-for  opportunity  of  converting  Macedonia 
B.  c.  ue.  .^^^  ^  Eoman  province,  aiter  the  subjection  of  the  impostor 
by  Metellus.  Metellus  bad  not  yet  quilted  tbe  conquered  territory, 
When  the  Achdian  league  also  took  up  arms  to  rid  themselves  of  Rome'a 
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oppressive  authority.  Metellus  overthrew  the  Achaians  who  marched 
Bgainst  him  in  two  engagements ;  but  was  obliged  to  leave  the  termina- 
B  o.  we  '^°"  ***"  ''^^  "^''  *"  ^'^  '^"^^  successor,  Mdmmiii'!,  who 
stormed  Corinth  and  burnt  it  to  the  ground  The  inhabit- 
ants were  either  slam  or  reduced  to  slavery  the  treaaurea  of  ajt  destroyed 
or  seat  to  Eome,  ind  Greece  was  coinerted  into  •»  Rjman  province, 
under  the  name  of  Achdia  The  prosperity  of  the  once  flourish  ng  states 
disappeared  bpneath  the  pressute  of  Eomin  taxation  and  every  spark 
of  the  patuotism  and  love  of  Jiberty  of  a  former  age  wis.  extinguished. 
The  SpaitauB  continued  their  rude  trade  of  war  as  merteuaries,  whilst 
the  Athenians  sought  a  subsiatence  among  the  Eoman=  as  artists  and 
men  of  learning  i.  players  ■ind  dancers,  as  poets  and  iea  ix  e  prits;  but 
they  were  treited  with  little  respect. 

§  124  In  the  mean  while  Caifhage  had  again  recov  ed  a  po  on  f 
her  prospentj  This  leawakened  the  envy  of  the  Itoman  and  ga  e 
emphasis  to  Catos   expiession       that    Ctuhagc  mus    b     d  d 

Masmissa  king  of  Numidia,  reljing  upon  Eoman  pr  n  d 

his  own  teriitor  es  at  the  expense  of  thjse  of  the  Ciilhagi  d  a 

last  irnfatLd  them  o  much  by  peipctual  quarrels  ahou  b  uq  n  ,  ha 
they  look  up  arm  to  defend  their  own  possesbions  This  wis  looked 
upon  in  Rume  a'!  an  mtnngement  of  the  peace  ind  occisioned  i  declara- 
tion of  wir  The  Cirfhagmians  imj  lored  mdulgence,  and  delivered  up, 
at  the  demand  of  the  Romans  first  dOO  lespectable  hostages  andafter- 
waids  their  ships  and  weapons  But  whai  this  was  followed  by  a  de- 
cree that  Carlhige  shoull  be  burnt  to  the  ground  and  a  new  city  erected 
farther  Irom  the  coast,  Ihe  inhabitants  determined  tather  to  perish 
beneath  the  rums  of  their  hou  es  thin  submit  to  such  a  disgrace.  A 
spirit  of  coumge  ar  1  pitriotism  took  po  session  of  all  sexes  and  condi- 
tions. The  town  presented  the  appeal ince  of  a  camp,  the  temples  wete 
converted  into  smithies  for  forging  arms,  and  every  thing  w  is  made  sub- 
servient to  the  lofty  purpose  of  siving  the  state  Even  the  veieran 
legions  of  Rome  were  unable  to  withstand  such  enthusiasm  as  this 
They  were  repeatedJy  repulsed  and  reduced  to  a  precarious  condition, 
until  the  younger  Scipio,  the  able  «on  of  Paiilus  ^milius,  who  had  been 
adopted  into  the  family  of  Scipio  duiing  childhood  was  appointed  to  the 
consulate  before  the  lawful  age,  with  dictatorial  poner  After  a  most 
desperate  resistance,  and  a  murdeious  conflict  for  sis  days  in  the  stieels, 
it  was  he  who  at  length  succeeded  in  leducing  the  city,  after  it  had 
suffered  all  the  extremities  of  famine.  The  rage  of  the  soldiers,  and  a 
conflagration  that  lasted  for  seventeen  days,  converted  Carthage,  the  once 
proud  mistress  of  the  Mediterranean,  into  a  heap  of  ruins;  50,00? 
inhabitants,  whom  the  sword  had  spared,  were  carried  into  slavery  by 
the  conqueror,  who  from  this  time  bore  the  name  of  the  youngej 
ifricanua.       The  territory  of  Carthage    was   turned    into    a    Roman 
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protinoe,  called  Africa,  and  the  rebuilding  of  the  city  denounced  with  a 

d.   THE   MANNERS   AND    CULTURE   OF  THE   ROMANS. 

§  125.  The  acquaintance  of  the  Koraana  with  Greece  was  attended 
with  the  most  important  consequences  to  their  civilization,  manners,  and 
mode  of  living.  The  works  of  Greek  art  and  literature  that  had  Ijeen 
taken  from  the  conquered  towns,  produced,  in  the  more  susceptible  part 
of  the  nation,  a  taste  for  cultivation,  and  awakened  a  fresh  class  of  feel- 
ings. A  powerful  party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  Scipios,  Mar- 
cellus,  Flamininus,  and  many  others,  patronized  the  Greek  philosophy, 
poetry,  and  art ;  cherished  and  supported  the  learned  men,  philosophers, 
and  poets,  of  that  nation  ;  and  souglit  to  transport  the  spirit  and  language 
of  the  conquered  people  to  Rome,  together  with  their  works  of  art. 
Under  the  protection  of  the  Scipios,  Roman  poets  wrote  verses  in  imita- 
tion of  their  Greek  prototypes.  This  was  tho  case  with  their  wriiers  of 
comedy,  Plautus  and  Terence,  the  latter  of  whom  Is  said  to  have  been 
assisted  in  bis  compositions  by  the  younger  Scipio  and  his  friend  Lselius. 
Since,  however,  the  minds  of  the  Eoma  w  d 
practical,  to  the  conduct  of  war,  the  g  m  h  d 

administration  of  justice,  intellectual  cu  h 

same  height  among  ihem  as  with  the  C  ra 

pleasure  in  spectacles  addressed  to  the  g  m 

bats,  and  the  contests  of  wild  animals  h 

But  literature  and  the  arts  were  not  t  "^  b 

ed ;  elegance  and  refinement  in  the  arr  ry 

and  extravagance  in  meals  and  dress,  pc    te 

intercourse,  sensual  enj6yments  and  lux  re  b 

the  Eomans  from  the  Greeks  and  Orien  Th         ia 

vices  and  excesses  of  the  conquered  peop  w  h  d 

civilization.     An  opposite  party,  with  PC  y 

combated  the  new  system  that  threatene  an 

discipline,  simplicity,  moderation,  and  hardihood.  The,  seventy  with 
which  this  remarkable  man,  in  his  office  of  censor,  opposed  the  new 
direction  of  things,  has  made  his  name  proverbial.  Ey  his  aid,  the 
Greek  philosophers  were  banished  from  Home  \  the  schools  of  oratory 
closed ;  the  dissolute  festivals  of  Bacchus,  and  other  religious  customs 
derived  from  abi-oad,  interdicted ;  the  Scipios  punished  as  corrupters  of 
morals;  and  laws  proclaimed  against  luxury  and  excess.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  counteracting  the  influence  of  the  new  literature,  he  himself 
wrote  works  upon  agriculture,  the  basis  of  Rome's  former  greatness,  and 
upon  the  people  of  ancient  Italy,  whose  simplicity  and  purity  of  morals 
he  wished  to  contrast  with  the  commencing  degeneracy  of  his  time.  But 
8* 
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the  esample  of  Gato,  who  learned  Greek  in  hia  old  age,  shows  thai  tha 
rigid  attaciiment  to  the  ancient  and  traditional  invariably  gives  way  be- 
fore  new  efforts  at  progveas. 


m.   ROME'S   DEGENEEACY. 


1,   NUMANTIA,  TIBERIUS,  AND    CAIU9   GHACCHU8. 

§  126.  In  proportion  as  the  Eoman  territory  increased  in  extent,  the 
heroism,  the  civic  virtues,  and  the  patriotic  feelings  on  which  Eome's 
greatness  had  been  buili,  disappeared.  Fresh  aristocrafic  families  were 
formed  from  the  rich  and  the  illustrious,  who,  hke  the  patricians  of  old, 
monopoliaed  all  honors  and  offices.  They  sought  perpetually  for  new 
wars,  the  conduct  of  which  was  given  to  them  alone,  for  Ihe  purpose  of 
increasing,  by  victories  and  triumphs,  the  renown  they  had  inherited  from 
their  ancestors ;  and  the  provinces  were  eshausied  to  the  end  that  they 
might  give  themselves  up  to  all  kinds  of  pleasure  and  enjoyment,  with- 
out lessening  the  wealth  on  which  the  power  and  splendor  of  their  fami- 
lies were  founded.  As  proconsuls  and  proprfefors,  they  conducted  the 
government  and  the  administration  of  justice  in  Ihe  conquered  provinces, 
with  a  host  of  writers  and  subordinates,  and  kept  their  own  interest  more 
in  view  than  tlie  welfare  of  the  governed.  The  wealthy  members  of  the 
knightly  class  undertook,  as  farmers-general  of  the  revenue,  for  a  certain 
sum  they  paid  into  the  exchequer,  to  collect  aU  taxes,  imposts,  and  tolls, 
and  then  sought,  by  the  moat  shameless  exaclions  practised  by  their  toll- 
collectors,  receivers,  and  under-farmers,  to  indemnify  themselves  for  their 
outlay  by  an  enormous  profit.  What  the  officials  and  revenue-farmers 
left,  was  appropriated  hy  a  tribe  of  hungi7  merchants  and  usurers,  so 
that  a  few  decades  sufficed  to  ruin  the  prosperity  of  a  Roman  colony. 
It  is  very  true,  that  there  existed  a  law  which  gave  the  abused  provin- 
cials the  rigbt  of  impeaching  their  oppressors  on  the  expiration  of  their 
term  of  office  ;  but  as  the  judges  all  belonged  to  the  same  wealthy  and 
noblu  families,  the  criminal  generally  escaped  free,  or  was  fined  in  a 
■mall  amonnt,  for  the  sake  of  appearances. 

Single  provinces  would  occasionally  attempt  to  shake  off  this  oppres- 
sive yoke,  and  to  regain  their  freedom  by  dint  of  arms.  The  first  ex- 
ample of  such  a  revolt  was  given  hy  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenean 
peninsula,  and  above  all  others,  by  the  heroic  race  of  Spain,  whose  chief 
dty  was  Numintia.  For  five  years,  they  set  all  the  efibrta  of  the  Eo- 
mans  at  defiance,  and  extorted  a  treaty  of  peace  and  an  acknowJedgment 
of  their  independence,  from  a  consul  whom  they  had  inclosed  in  the  hol- 
lows of  their  mountains.    But  the  senate  did  not  confirm  Ihe  ti-eaty,  and 
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behaved  as  they  had  done  in  the  affair  of  the  Caudinian  passes  (§  110); 
It  was  only  when  the  younger  Scipio,  tlie  conqueror  of  Carthage,  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  restored  the  abandoned  energy  and 
discipline  of  the  camp,  that  Kurodnfia,  after  a  desperate  de- 
fence, was  compelled  by  hunger  to  surrender.  The  citizens 
escaped  from  the  insults  of  the  victors,  by  heroically  killing  themselves. 
Scipio  destroyed  the  empty  (own,  the  ruins  of  which  still  look  admonish- 
ingly  down  upon  posterity,  a  memorial  of  a  magnanimous  struggle  for 
freedom. 

§  127.  The  new  family  aristocracy  not  only  filled  all  the  offices,  and 
excluded  men  of  inferior  birth  from  posts  of  honor,  but  they  also  pos- 
sessed the  whole  of  the  arable  land,  inasmuch  as  they  again  claimed  an 
exclusive  right  to  the  common  lands,  and  got  the  smaller  farms  into  their 
hands  by  purchase,  usury,  chicanery,  and  sometimes  even  by  violence. 
By  these  means,  the  greatest  inequality  of  property  was  produced.  The 
class  of  free  husbandmen,  upon  which  the  ancient  strength,  honesty,  and 
military  virtue  of  Kome  wa**  established,  disappeared  entirely;  whilst 
the  nobles  got  possession  of  immense  estates,  which  they  had  cultivated 
by  boats  of  slaves,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  in  war.  Numbers  of 
impoverished  tenants,  who  had  been  driven  from  theii'  houses  and  farms 
by  hard-hearted  landlords,  wandered  through  the  land,  a  picture  of  misery 
and  disteesa. 

In  the  midst  of  this  state  of  things,  the  noble  tribune  of  the  people 
Tiberius  Gracchua,  (son  of  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the  great 
Scipio  Africdnus,)  presented  himself  as  the  defender  of  op- 
pressed poverty,  by  proposing  a  renewal  of  the  agrarian  law  of  Licinius 
Stole  (§  107),  which  enacted  that  no  oneshould  possess  more  than  500 
acres  of  the  public  land,  and  that  the  remainder  should  b^  distributed  to 
necessitous  famihes  in  small  lota,  as  their  own  propety.  Upon  this,  the 
nobles  raised  a  dreadful  storm,  and  prevailed  upon  another  tribune  to  op- 
pose the  measure.  According  to  the  Roman  code,  no  proposal  could 
become  law  unless  all  the  ten  tnbuoes  were  unanimous.  It  was  owing  to 
this,  that  Gracchus  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  info  the  illegal  course 
of  getting  hia  refractory  colieigue  deposed  by  the  people,  and  thus  vio- 
lating the  sanctity  of  the  tnbumlial  office.  This  afforded  his  adversaries 
ground  for  the  suspicion  that  Gracchus  was  meditating  the  overthrow  of 
the  constitution,  for  the  purpose  of  assuming  the  kingly  authority.  Ha 
lost  the  favor  of  the  misguided  people,  and  was  killed  in  the  Capitol, 
together  with  300  of  his  adherents,  during  a  new  election  of  tribunes. 
The  people  discovered  their  delusion  when  it  was  loo  late,  and  erected  a 
statue  in  honor  of  their  high-spirited  champion. 

§  128.  This  result  did  not  deter  the  younger  and  more 

able  brother,  C^ us 'Gracchus,  ten  years  afterwards,  from 

agitating  anew  for  the  agrarian  law,  and,  in  connection  with  it,  for  a  corn 
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law,  (by  which  deliveries  of  cofd  were  to  he  made  lo  the  poorer  citizens 
for  a  moderate  price),  and  other  popular  measures.  His  great  eloquence 
and  his  philanthropic  exertions  gained  him  a  powerful  party  among  (he 
lower  class  of  the  people,  whose  immediate  distress  he  sought  to  alleviate 
by  the  making  of  roads  and  public  works.  But  when,  at  the  instigation 
of  his  impetuous  friend,  Fulvius  Flaccus,  he  proposed  that  the  right 
of  Roman  citizenship  should  be  extended  to  the  allies,  the  nobles  be- 
came alarmed  and  tried  to  destroy  him.  A  dreadful  combat  took  place 
at  one  of  the  popular  assemblies  between  the  aristocratic  party,  with  the 
consul  Opfmius  at  their  head,  and  the  adherents  of  Gracchus  and  Ful- 
vius. The  latter  were  defeated  :  Fulvius,  with  3,000  of  his  companions, 
was  killed,  and  their  bodies  throwL  into  the  Tiber.  Gracchus  fled  into 
a  wood  on  the  other  side  of  the  river,  and  commanded  a  slave 
B.  c  121.  ^^  thrust  a  sword  into  his  bosom.  Their  laws  and  institutions 
were  annulled,  and  their  adherents  punished  with  death,  imprisonment, 
and  banishmeut.  The  aristocracy  were  now,  more  than  ever,  the  rulers 
of  the  republic. 


i  TIMES   OP  MABIOS   AND    ! 


THE  JUGURTHINB   1 


B.  C.  112-106. 


§  129.  The  aristocrats  disgraced  their  government  by  avarice  and  cor- 
ruption, and  renounced  all  sentiments  of  honor  and  justice.  Jugurtha, 
the  grandson  of  Masinissa  of  Numidia,  a  cunning  and  ambitious  man, 
and  experienced  m  war,  trusting  to  the  depravity  of  morals  and  the  cor- 
ruption prevalent  in  Rome,  put  to  death  the  two  sons  of  his  uncle,  who 
had  been  made  co-heirs  with  himself,  seized  upon  their  states,  which  had 
been  conferred  upon  them  by  the  Romans,  and  succeeded,  by  dint  of 
bribing  the  most  influential  senators,  in  retaining  possession  of  his  plun- 
der, and  heaping  crime  upon  crime  with  impunity.  "When  at  length  the 
senate  were  compelled,  by  the  indignation  of  th^  people,  to  send  an  army 
into  Africa,  tlie  Numidian  king  actually  succeeded  in  producing  such 
enei-vation  and  looseness  of  discipline  among  the  troops,  by  bribery  and 
seduction,  that  they  were  defeated  at  the  first  attack,  and  obliged  to  pass 
under  the  yoke.  This  disgrace  produced  the  greatest  exasperation  in 
Rome,  so  that  the  senate  were  compelled  to  adopt  more  stringent  mea- 
Bures,  in  order  to  appease  the  discontent  of  the  people,  and  conciliate  the 
outraged  sentiment  of  justice,  by  the  punishment  of  the  offender.  They 
accoi-dingly  despatched  the  upright  Metel!u=,  with  fresh  troops 
B.  c  109.  .^^^  Africa.  Metellus  restored  the  discipline  of  the  array, 
and  brought  hack  the  military  renown  of  the  Romans  by  successful  en. 
gagementa  and  conquests.     But  the  people  were  so  embittered  agjuust 
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the  aristocracy,  fliat  they  resolved  fo  deprive  t.hem  of  the  government  hy 
"nny  means.  For  this  purpose,  they  required  an  intrepid  leader;  and  the 
aspiring  and  ambitious  C.  Marias  presented  himself,  a  man  of  obscure 
■  condition,  who  was  at  that  time  serving  as  lieutenant  in  the  army  of  Me- 
tellus,  and  who  joined  courage,  the  talents  of  a  general,  and  rude  military 
virtue,  to  rough  manners,  hatred  of  the  nohles,  and  contempt  for  their 
cultivation  and  reiinement.     Disgusted  at  the  aristocratic  haughtiness  of 

his  commander,  Marina  relumed  to  Rome,  where  he  was 

chosen  consul  by  the  popular  party,  and  intrusted  with  the 
conduct  of  the  Jugurthine  war.  Jugurtha,  with  all  his  cunning  and  in- 
ventive genius,  was,  unable  long  to  withstand  tl:e  energetic  Marina  and 
his  army,  now  hardened  by  severe  discipline.  He  was  conquered,  and 
fled  to  the  faithless  Bocchus,  king  of  Mauriiduia ;  but  was  delivered  up 
by  him  to  the  shrewd  and  dexterous  quKiator  Cornelius  Sylla,  and  !ed 
ia  triumph  to  Rome,  where  he  was  atarved  to  death  in  prison. 

§  130.  CiMBRi  AND  Te«tones.  —  Marias  had  not  yet  concluded  the 
Jugurthine  war,  when  the  Cimbri  and  Teiitones  appeared  on  the  borders 
of  the  Roman  empire.  They  were  a  northern  people,  of  Glermanic  ori- 
^n,  and  gigantic  stature  and  strength,  who  had  left  their  country  with 
their  wives,  children,  and  all  their  property,  to  seek  for  a  new  habitation. 
They  were  dad  in  iron  coats  of  mail  and  the  skins  of  beasts ;  they  bore 
shields  tie  height  of  a  man,  with  long  swords  and  heavy  maces.     They 

first  defeated  the  Romans  in  a  bloody  battle  in  Noricum,  piissed 
'■  "■  '  through  Rhjetia,  devastating  and  plundering,  and,  within 
four  years,  cut  to  pieces  five  consular  armies  on  Ihe  hanks  of  the  Rhone 
and  the  iake  of  Geneva.  Marias,  whom  the  Romans,  against  jhe  law, 
had  elected  five  successive  times  to  the  consulate,  came  forward  as  de- 
liverer.    "With  his  a.rmy,  hardened  by  the  laboi-s  of  digging  and  hewing, 

he  defeated  the  Teillones  in  a  bloody  engagement  at  Aquje 
B.  o.  102.  ggjj-ti^^  (jy^  ia  Provence),  in  South  Gaul.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  Cimbri,  in  a  separate  body,  had  penetrated  through  the  Tyrol 
and  the  valley  of  the  Adige,  into  Upper  Italy ;  but  when  there,  had  care- 
lessly given  themselves  up  to  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  rich  country, 
till  Ihey  suffered  a  similar  frightful  overthrow  on  the  plains  near  Ver- 
c^lliB,  from  Marius,  who  had  joined  forces  with  his  colleague  Lutdtlus 
CAtulus.  The  courage  of  these  Germans,  who  killed  themselves  and 
their  children,  to  prevent  their  being  reduced  to  slavery,  made  the  Ro- 
mans tremble, 

§  131.  The  social  tvar.  —  A  sixth  consulate  rewarded 
"■  '^'  '  Marius,  the  savior  of  Italy,  the  pride  and  hope  of  the  popular 
party.  By  his  assistance,  this  party  again  gained  the  superiority,  which 
induced  the  aristocracy  to  array  themselves  around  Cornelius  SyJla,  a 
politic  and  ambitious  man,  and  versed  in  war,  who  united  in  himself  the 
cultivation  and  love  of  ai't  of  the  nobles,  with  their  vices 
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From  this  time,  two  powerful  part  e*  the  democrats  under  Marius,  and 
the  ariatocrats  under  Sylla,  stood  opp  bed  m  arms  to  each  other.  The 
former  endeavored  to  strengthen  their  ranks  by  attractmg  thither  the 
allies,  aud  for  thia  purpose  held  out  to  them  the  j  loapect  of  the  Eoman 
citizenship.  When  this  was  not  conceded  the  diiippointed  party  took  up 
arms  for  the  purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from  Eome,  or  of  compelling 
the  cession  of  the  refused  privileges.  This  occasioned  the 
E.o.90-98.  pgj^jj^yg  goijiai  ,var.  All  the  tribes  of  Saheilian  origin,  the 
warlike  Sdmnitea  and  Marsiana  at  their  head,  renounced  allegiance  to 
the  Eomans,  formed  an  Italian  confederation,  and  declared  Corii'nium, 
which  was  also  called  Itdlica,  chief  city  of  the  new  alliance.  Veteran 
armies  marched  into  the  field.  In  Ecme,  the  people  put  on  mourning, 
armed  the  manumitted  slaves,  and  conferred  the  privileges  of  Eoman 
citizenship  upon  the  Latins,  Etruscans,  and  Umbrians,  who  had  remained 
faithful,  to  prevent  their  Joining  with  the  others.  The  Komans  were 
successful,  after  many  changes  of  fortune  and  many  bloody  engagements, 
in  gradually  mastering  'their  opponents.  But  the  ferment  was  still  so 
dangerous,  that  they  thought  it  advisable  to  prevent  a  fresh  insurrection, 
by  conferring  the  rights  of  citizenship  upon  the  whole  of  the  allies.  They 
nevertheless  restricted  the  elective  rights  of  the  new  citizens. 

§  132.  The  first  wab  against  Mithbidates. — The  allies  were 
scarcely  appeased,  before  the  Romans  were  threatened  from  the  East, 
by  an  enemy  as  sagacious  as  he  was  bold,  —  Mithridites,  king  of  the 
Pontus,  on  the  Black  Sea.  Like  Hannibal,  an  enemy  of  the  Eomajia, 
this  warlike  prince,  who  was  a  good  linguist,  endeavored  to  unite  the 
Grecian  and  Asiatic  states  in  a  vast  confederacy,  and  to  free  them  from 
the  Roman  dominion.  By  his  orders,  all  the  Roman  subjects  (logati)  in 
Western  Asia,  80,000  in  number,  were  put  to  death  in  one  frightful  day 
of  slaughter.  At  the  same  time,  he  seized  upon  some  countries  in 
alliance  with  the  Eomans,  and  sent  an  army  into  Greece  to  protect 
Athens,  Eceiitia,  and  other  slates  that  had  joined  bun.  Hereupon  the 
Eoman  senate  gave  the  commaujj  against  Mithriddtes  to 
^'  "'     '  Sylla,  who  had  distinguished  himself  in  the  social  war,  and 

been  rewarded  by  the  consulate.  But  Marius  envied  his  opponent  thia 
Asiatic  campMgn,  and  procured  a  resolution  of  the  people  by  which  he 
himself  was  appointed  to  conduct  the  Mithridalic  war.  Sylla,  who  was 
ivith  his  army  in  Lower  Italy,  now  marched  upon  Eome,  had  Marius 
and  eleven  of  his  coQfederates  outlawed  as  traitors  to  their  country,  and 
adopted  proper  measures  for  the  preservation  of  peace.  He  nevertheless 
behaved  with  moderation,  that  he  might  be  able  to  commence  the  cam- 
p^gn  against  Mithriddtes  as  soon  as  possible.  Marius,  -after  multitn- 
dinous  dangers  and  adventures,  escaped  over  the  marshes  of  Mintdm» 
into  Africa. 

§  133.  The  first  civtL  wak.  —  Sylla  now  passed  over  into  Greece, 
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Btannod  Athens,  that  expiated  its  revolt  by  a  frightful  effusion  of  blood, 
seized  upon  the  treasures  in  the  temple  of  Delphi,  and 
overthrew  the  generals  of  the  king  of  Pontus  in  two  engage- 
ments. He  then  marched  through  Macedonia  and  Thracia  into  Asia 
Minor,  and  compelled  Mithriddtes  to  a  peace,  by  which  Rome  not  only 
recovered  her  dominion  over  the  whole  of  Western  Asia,  but  was  indem- 
nified for  the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money,  and  the  cession  of  the  Pontic  fleet.  The  revolted  towns  and  dis- 
tricts were  severely  punished  in  their  pi'operty. 

In  the  mean  time,  Marius  had  returned  from  the  ruins  of  Carthage 
again  into  Italy;  and  surrounding  himself  with  a  band  of  desperate 
men  h'lfl  mi  h  d  to  the  at  s  of  Eome  in  conjunction  with  the  demo- 
crat c  leade  s  C  a  an  1  S  drius.  The  city,  weakened  by  famine  and 
d  pns  on  wa  npell  I  o  urrendei";  upon  which,  Marius  gave  free 
CO  rse  to  h  a    1         f  n  eanee.     Troops  of  rude  soldiers  marched, 

plunle  gaid  la  h  enn  farough  the  streets  of  the  capital ;  the  heads 
of  the  ar  stoc  a  p  y  luding  the  most  renowned  and  respected  sena- 
tors and  consuls,  were  murdered,  their  houses  plundered  and  destroyed, 
their  estates  confiscated,  and  their  dead  bodies  given  to  the  dogs  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air.  After  this  gratification  of  his  vengeance, 
Marius  had  himself  chosen  consul  for  the  seventh  time, 
hut  died  about  two  weeks  after,  from  the  effects  of  exoitement  and  a  dis- 
solute life. 

§  13i.  In  the  year  SS  b.  c.,  Sylla  landed  In  Italy  after  the  termina- 
tioh  of  the  first  Mithridatie  war,  and  marched,  with  the  support  of  tiie 
aristocracy,  upon  Rome.  In  Lower  Italy,  he  defeated  the  democratic 
consuls  in  numerous  engagements,  drove  the  younger  Marius  to  self- 
destruction  in  the  strong  city  of  Prfen^ste,  by  the  close  siege  he  laid  to 
the  place,  and  in  a  murderous  battle  before  the  gates  of  Eome,  annihilated 
the  Marian  party  and  the  rebeifious  Siimniles,  8,000  of  whom  he  slaugh- 
tered before  the  eyes  of  the  trembling  senate.  The  civil  war  had  already 
cost  the  lives  of  100,00Q  men,  when  Sylla  (sumamed  the  Fortunate),  for 
the  pui-pose  of  completing  his  triumph,  made  public  his  proscriptions, 
upon  which  were  written  the  names  of  the  Marian  party  who  were  U>  be 
killed  and  plundered.  Hereupon  all  the  ties  of  blood,  of  friendship,  of 
dependence  and  piety,  were  torn  asunder :  sons  were  armed  against  their 
parents,  and  slaves  against  their  masters;  informations  were  rewai-ded; 
l^l'ror  and  corruption  of  morals  were  everywhere  prevalent.  Upon  this 
Sylla,  who  was  named  dictaior  for  an  indefinite  period,  proclaimed  the 
Cornelian  law,  by  which  the  whole  power  of  the  government  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  influence  of  the  tribunes  was  destroyed. 
After  the  conclusion  of  these  arrangements,  Sylla  retired  to 
Lis  estate,  where  he  shortly  after  died  of  a  frightful  dis- 
temper. 
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S.   THE   TIMES   OP    CKa;ns    POMPET,  AND   M.  TCLLinS   CICERO. 

§  135.  Sylla's  death  did  not  bring  back  repose  to  the  disturbed  state. 
The  outlawed  and  persecuted  Marians  assembled  themselves  around  the 
brave  and  upright  derooeratic  leader,  Sertdrius,  Sind  fought  against  the 
Koman  armies  in  Spain  with  fortune  and  success.  It  was  not  until  Ser- 
fcSrius  had  been  assassinated  by  his  e.ivious  associates,  that  Pompey,  who, 
whilst  yet  a  youth,  had  joined  himself  to  Sylla,  and  was  now  regarded  as 
the  head  of  the  aristocratic  party,  succeeded  in  overpowering 
*■  ^^  the  rebels.     His  mild  and  placable  character,  and  his  courte- 

ous and  popular  bearing,  rendered  him  an  admirable  mediator  between 
contending  factions. 

§  136.  When  Pompey  returned  to  Italy  from  Spain,  he  encountered  a 
new  enemy  —  the  rebellious  slaves.     Seventy  gladiators  liad 
fled,  in  Capua,  from  the  scourge  of  their  task-masters,  broken 
open  the  slave  prisons  in  Lower  Italy,  and  exhorted  the  inmates  to  tight 
for  their  liberties.    Their  numbers  soon  increased  to  70,000.    The  valiant 
Thracian,  Spartacus,  was  at  their  head.     Their  intention  at  first  was  to 
return  to  Iheir  homes ;  but  after  they  had  overthrown  two  Roman  armies 
that  opposed  their  passage,  they  entertained  the  hope  of  destroying  tlie 
Eoman  power,  and  revenging  themselves  for  the  injuries  they  had  re- 
ceived.    The  danger  of  (he  Romans  was  great.     But  dissension  and 
want  of  military  discipline  produced  a  division  among  the 
slaves,  and  led  to  uncombhled  movements,  so  that  the  consul, 
.  M.  Crassus,  succeeded  in  subduing  their  ill-armed  bands  in  detail.    Atler 
■  the  bloody  fight  on  the  banks  of  the  Sflftrus,  in  which  Spdrtitcus  fell  after 
an  heroic  contest,  the  remainder  marched  into  Upper  Italy,  where  they 
were  utterly  destroyed  by  Pompey. 

g  137.  Pompey  rendered  his  name  even  more  illustrious  in  Asia, 
B.  c  67.  where  he  brought  the  war  against  the  pirates,  and  the  second 

B.c.74-65.  Mithridatic  war,  to  a  conclusion,  than  in  the  expedition 
against  the  slaves.  In  the  sterile  mountain  regions  on  the  south  of  Asia 
Minor,  Jived  a  daring  race  of  freebooters,  who  disturbed  the  whole  Medi- 
terranean by  piracy,  visited  the  coasts  and  islands  with  plunder  aiid  deso- 
lation, dragged  off  noble  Romans  as  prisoners,  for  the  purpose  of  txacfr- 
ing  a  heavy  ransom,  and  interrupted  trade  and  commerce.  Hereupon, 
Pompey  was  invested  with  the  most  unlimited  dictatorial  power  over  all 
seas,  coasts,  and  islands.  With  a  splendidly-equipped  fleet  and  army,  ie 
cleared  in  three  months  the  whole  Mediterranean  from  the  pirates,  sub- 
dued tlie  towns  and  fortresses  in  their  own  country,  and  settled  many  of 
the  inhabitants  in  the  newly-built  town,  Pompeidpolis. 

§  138.  In  the  mean  time,  MithridStes,  encouraged  by  Rome's  internal 
distuibanoes,  had  begun  a  fresh  war.  Lucullus  was  besieging  the  rich 
island   town   of  O^zicus,  and  Mithrid^tes  attempted  to  relieve  it ;   but 
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Lucullus  fell  upon  him  and  gave  him  such  an  oyertiirow  that  he  retreated 
in  haste  to  his  kingdom  of  Pontus  ;  and  when  this  also  fell  a  prey  (o  the 
TJctor,  he  sought  aid  and  protection  from  Ms  son-in-law,  Tigrdnea,  king  of 
Armenia.  But  Lucfillus  defeated  the  enormous  host  of  the 
,'        '  Armenian  king  in  the  neighborhood  of  his  capital,  Tigrano- 

c^rta,  and  was  already  making  preparations  for  overthrowing  the  whole 
empire,  and  extending  the  Eoman  dominions  as  far  as  Parthia,  when  the 
legions  refused  obedience  to  their  general.  Upon  this,  Lueiillus  retired 
to  his  wealth  and,  his  pleasure -gardens,  and  Pompey  united  the  command 
of  the  Armenio-Pontic  army  to  his  other  dignities.  He  con- 
"'    '     '  quered  Mithriddtes,  who  had  aasembled  fresh  forces,  in  a 

night  engagement  on  the  Euphrdfes,  reduced  the  Armenian  king  to 
homage  and  submission,  and  then  put  an  end  to  the  rule  of  the  Seleiicidoe 
in  Syria..  Mithriddtes,  deprived  of  the  greater  part  of  his  territories,  and 
despairing  of  a  successful  issue,  destroyed  himself.  After  Pompey,  at  his 
own  pleasure,  had  disposed  of  the  conquered  lands  in  Asia,  in  such  a  way 
that  the  Eoman  empire  was  enlarged  by  three  provinces,  and  some  of  the 
more  distant  lands  had  been  ceded  to  tributary  kings,  he  returned  to 
Home,  where  he  held  a  public  entry  of  two  days,  and  filled  the  treasury 
with  enormous  wealth. 

§  139.  A  short  time  before  this,  M.  TuUius  Cicero,  Pompey'a  friend 
and  the  companion  of  his  thoughts,  had  acquired  the  honorable  title  of 
father  of  his  country.  Cicero,  bom  in  a  proyincial  town,  and  of  citizen 
parents,  had  so  distinguished  himself  by  his  talents,  his  industry,  and  his 
irreproachable  life,  that  although  ignoble  (novus  homo)  he  obtained  the 
consulate.  He  had  devoted  himself  in  Athens  and  Rhodes  with  such  zeal 
asd  success  to  the  sciences  of  the  Greeks,  and  especially  to  eloquence  and 
piulosophy,  that  he  might  be  compared,  both  ■is  i  statesman  and  in  ora- 
tor, to  Demdsthenea,  and  had  composed  profound  works  on  rhetoric  and 
philosophy.  Though  vain,  boastful,  ind  weak,  he  possessed  cmc  iirtue, 
patriotism,  and  a  strong  sense  of  justice. 

Durihg  his  consulate,  Cdtiline,  a  man  of  noble  family,  but  disgraced 
by  an  infamous  life,  and  loaded  with  debt's,  foimed  a  conapir«iy  with 
certain  other  Romans  of  desperate  fortunes  the  objects  of  which  were, 
to  murder  the  consula,  to  set  fire  1<i  ihe  city,  to  overthrow  the  consti- 
tution, and  in  the  confusion  to  seize  upon  the  government  by  the  aid  of 
the  soldiers  of  Sjlla  and  the  popuWce  But  the  vigilant  consul  Cicero 
had  baffled  this  atrocious  project  By  his  orations  against  Oatiliae,  he 
unmasked  the  dissembling  villain  m  the  ■senate,  and  compelled  him  to  fly 
into  Etruria,  where  he  met  with  his  death  m  a  couriigeous  defence  igainst 
the  consular  army.  His  confcder  itcs  were  put  to  a  \iolent  death  in 
prison. 
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4.  THE  TIKES    OP  JULIUS    C^SAk. 

g  140.  The  tkidmvieate. —  Sylia's  fortune  excited  ambitious  mpn  t« 
imitate  it.  Eveiy  one  sought  to  be  hist,  and  to  rule  the  state  at  hia  plea- 
sure. But  whilst  Pompey,  who  was  now  in  possession  of  almoal  kingly 
authority,  was  reposing  upon  the  laurels  of  hia  renown,  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  his  happiness  and  prosperity,  he  was  giadually  oyertaken  by  hia 
great  competitor,  Julius  C»sar.  This  man  united  talents  ot  the  most 
varied  character,  so  that  he  was  not  less  distmguished  as  a  writer  and 
orator,  than  as  a  general  and  soldier  Hia  liberality  gained  bira  the  tavor 
of  the  people,  and  his  ambition  urged  him  to  great  deeds  To  make  him- 
self a  match  for  the  old  republican  party,  at  the  head  of  which  atood  the 
eccentric  M.  Porcius  Cato,  Cajsar  formed  an  alliance  with 
Pompey  and  Crassus,  called  the  triumvirate  (league  of  three 
men),  in  which  they  pledged  themselves  to  assist  each  other.  From  this 
time,  these -three  men  ruled  the  state  without  troubling  themselves  farther 
about  the  senate.  In  a  short  time,  Osesar  had  the  govern- 
ment of  Uaul,  in  which  he  had  a  long  war  to  conduct, 
transferred  to  himself.  That  ho  might  not  be  disturbed  in  his  uuder 
takings,  he  renewed  the  triumvirate  in  a  meeting  that  was  hold  at  Lucca. 
By  this  means,  the  government  of  Gaul  was  continued  to  him  for  five 
years.  Pompey  received  Spwn  as  his  province,  but  governed  it  by  means 
of  his  legates,  whilst  he  himself  exercised  a  dictatorial  pownr  in  Korae. 
Crassus,  the  richest  man  in  Eorae,  to  gratify  his  avarice,  chose  Syria  with 
its  riches  ;  hut  was  overthrown  by  the  Parthians  in  the  plains  of  Mesopo- 
tamia, and  killed  in  the  flight.  His  more  valiant  son,  and  almost  the  whole 
of  the  army,  died  on  the  field  of  battle.  The  Roman  ensigns  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy. 

§  141.  Cesar's  wars  in  Gadl. — The  Celts,  a  people 
divided  into  many  states  and  tribes,  were  the  ancient  inhabit- 
ants of  Gaul  (France)  and  HeJvetia  (Switzerland).  The  southern  part 
of  this  Gaul  had  already  become  a  Roman  province  (hence  Provence), 
when  the  Helv6tii  embraced  the  project  of  leaving  their  sterile  mount- 
ains, and  settling  themselves  in  its  south-western  portion.  The  Romans 
would  not  permit  this,  and  Caesar  in  consequence  marched  info  Gaul, 
He  overthrew  the  Helv^tii  in  a  battle,  compelled  them  to  return  to  their 
burnt  villages  and  desolated  country,  and  reduced  them  to  pay  tribute.  He 
then  subdued  the  German  leader,  Ariovfstus,  who  by  means  of  his  hardy 
troops  had  severely  oppressed  the  S^quani  and  ^dui,  who  were  dwell- 
ing in  eastern  Gaul,  and  obliged  hira  to  return  again  to  his  trans-Rhenish 
country.  After  C^sar  had  subdued  the  Belgse  and  other  Gaulish  tribes, 
.  he  twice  crossed  the  Rhine  for  the  purpose  of  terrifying  the  warlike  in- 
habitants of  the  rude  and  woody  Germany,  and  preventing  their  hostile 
attacks  upon  Gaul.     It  is  to  this  undertaking  that  we  owe  the  first  short 
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il  p  n  t  C  many  in  CaBsars  oommentarKis  oi  tho  Ixull  o  wji 
B  t  til  Rung  neril  nevei  thouE'lit  of  mikmg  peiminent  conquests, 
e  th  n  tt  many  r  tritarn  on  the  coautfc  of  wh  t.h  he  twn-e  ktided 
Afte  f  W  nyig  ments  with  the  skiQ-clud  inhabitants  of  the  Butish 
1  1  iid  ,  he  ^  1  d  I  a  k  again  for  the  purpose  of  (.ompletely  Hubiecdng  the 
Gauls.  For  Ihn  restless  and  fickle  people  were  jorpetually  levolting 
and  taking  up  arms  when  C«sar  was  empkyed  m  another  quarter      It 

WIS  not  till  he  had  put  down  the  la&t  general  insurrection  at 
"'  "'  '  Ales  a  inBurguuly  thit  he  succeeded  lu  reducing  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  the  Khiue  ind  converting  it  into  a  pTovinoe  ot  the 
Roman  empire 

§  142    The  second  civil  wak  — In  ibe  mean  while 

the  rage  of  party  had  grown  m  Rome  to  the  greatest  exce 
end  murder  and  plunder  werp  m^tteis  of  d-iiiy  occuripnce  This  induced 
the  senate  and  the  old  republicans  to  attach  themselves  entirely  to  Pom- 
pey,  and  to  place  the  consulate  at  his  disposal.  Pompey  employed  this 
vast  power  to  depress  Ciesar,  of  whose  military  renown  he  had  become 
jealous.  At  his  instigation,  an  order  was  sent  to  Csesar  from  the 
senate,  at  the  termination  of  the  war  in  Gaul,  to  lay  down  his  command 
and  to  quit  his  army.  Two  triliunes  of  the  people  (Chirio  and  Antiinius) 
who  opposed  this  resolution,  and  demanded  that  Pompey  should  also  give 
up  his  power,  were  driven  out  of  the  city;  they  fled  to  Csesar'a  camp, 
and  summoned  him  to  step  forward  as  the  defender  of  the  outraged  privi- 
leges of  the  people. 

After  a  little  hesitation,  Csesar  crossed  the  boundary  stream 
^'  "■     ■  of  the  Rubicon,  and  advanced  upon  Eome-    Pompey,  aroused 

when  it  was  too  late  from  bis  indolence  and  careless  security,  did  not  ven- 
ture to  await  his  approach  in  the  city  :  he  hastened  to  Brundiisium  with 
a  few  troops  and  a  great  train  of  senators  and  nobles ;  and  when  the  vic- 
tor approached  that  place,  he  escaped  across  the  Ionian  Sea  into  Epirus. 
Ciesar  did  not  pursue  him,  but  fell  back  upon  Kom£,  where  he  took  pos- 
session of  the  treasury,  and  then  proceeded  to  Spain.  Here  he  com- 
pelled the  army  of  Pompey  to-  a  capitulation,  the  result  of  which  was, 
that  the  generals  and  officers  were  allowed  to  depart,  and  the  greater 
part  of  the  common  soldiers  joined  the  victor.  When  Csesar  on  his  re- 
turn, after  a  close  siege,  had  reduced  Massilia,  a  town  that  wished  to 
remsun  neutral,  and  punished  it  severely  in  its  possessions  and  liberties, 
he  again  marched  to  Eome,  had  himself  appointed  dictator  and  consul 
for  the  following  year,  and  adopted  many  serviceable  measures.  He  then 
passed  over  the  Idnian  Sea,  for  the  purpose  of  making  head  against 

Pompey.  The  decisive  battle  of  PharsdJus,  in  the  plains  of 
"'  *''  Thessaly,  was  soon  fought,  in  which  Csesar's  veteran  troops 

gained  a  splendid  victory  over  an  M'lay  of.  double  their  numbers,  Pom- 
pey, with  a  few  Mthfol  folIowecB,  fled  to  Aaa  Mmor  and  thence  to  Egypl; 
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where,  instead  of  a  hospitable  reception,  he  met  his  death  by  assassi- 
nation. Ptiilemy,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  faroi;  of  Ca?sar,  ordered 
(he  conquered  Pompey  to  be  killed  on  his  landing  at  Peldsium,  and  hia 
dead  body  to  be  cast  unburied  upon  the  shore. 

§  143.  Cesar's  tkitjiiphs. —  Shortly  after,  Ctesar  arrived  in  Italy. 
He  shed  tears  of  compaaaion  oyer  Pompey's  death,  and  refiised  the 
instigator  of  the  murder  his  promised  reward.  For  when  he  was 
chosen  umpire  between  Ptdlemy  and  his  beautiful  sister  Cleopdtra, 
in  a  dispute  concerning  the  throne,  he  decided  in  favor  of  the  latter, 
and  by  this  means  got  involved  in  a  war  with  the  king  and  the 
people  of  Egypt,  that  retained  him  for  nine  months  in  Alexandria, 
and  reduced  him  to  great  peril.  It  was  only  when  fresh  troops  had 
arrived,  and  Pkilemy  had  been  drowned  after  an  unsuccessful  engage- 
ment on  the  Nile,  that  he  could  place  the  government  in  the  hands 
of  Cleopdtra  (by  whose  charms  he  had  been  enchained),  and  proceed  to 
fresh  conquests.  The  rapid  victory  that  he  gained  by  the  terror  of  his 
name  over  the  son  of  Mithriddtes  has  been  rendered  immortal  by  the 
memorable  letter  that  announced  the  event;  "I  came,  saw,  conquered" 
(  Veni,  vidi,  ■eiei').  After  a  short  delay  in  Eome,  he  passed  over  into 
Africa,  where  the  friends  of  republican  government  and  the  adherents 
of  Pompey  had  collected  a  vast  army.  Here  Ciesar  gained 
the  bloody  battle  of  Thapsus,  where  the  hopes  of  the  repub- 
licans were  destroyed.  Thousands  fell  in  the  field;  many  of  the  survivors 
perished  by  their  own  hands,  and  among  them,  the  high-spirited  Cato 
the  younger,  who  put  himself  to  death  in  Ulica  with  calm  composure.  A 
magnificent  triumph  of  four  days  awaited  the  victor  on  hia  return  to 
Eome,  which  he,  however,  soon  quitted,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the 
last  of  his  enemies,  who  had  assembled  themselves  around  the  sons  of 
Pompey.  The  last  remnants  of  the  friends  of  Pompey  and  the  republic 
were  destroyed  in  the  frightful  battle  near  Munda,  where  they 
fought  with  the  courage  of  desperation.  One  of  the  sons  was 
killed  in  the  flight,  and  the  survivor  followed  the  life  of  a  pirate,  till  he 
fell  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin. 

§  144.  C^sab's  death. —  Ciesar  now  returned,  as  chief  and  ruler  of 
the  Eoman  empire,  to  the  capital,  where  he  was  saluted  as  "  Father  of 
the  country,"  and  elected  dictator  for  life.  He  sought  to  win  the  sol- 
diers and  people  by  liberality,  and  the  nobles  by  offices :  he  encouraged 
trade  and  agriculture,  embellished  the  city  with  temples,  theatres,  and 
public  places,  improved  the  calendar,  and  forwarded  all  kinds  of  good  and 
useful  projects ;  but  his  evident  attempts  to  gain  the  title  and  dignity  of 
king  induced  some  fanatical  friends  of  liberty  to  engage  in  a  conspiracy. 
ITis  friend  and  flatterer,  Maro  Antony,  offered  him  the  kingly  dia- 
dem during  a  feast;  and  despite  the  feigned  distaste  with  which 
d  it,  his  secret  satisfaction  was  diaoernible.     At  the  head  of 
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Ihe  conspiracy  stood  the  high-minded  enthusiast  for  liberty,  M.  Junioa 
Brufus,  the  friend  of  Csesar,  and  the  severe  republican,  Caius  Cassius. 
In  despite  of  every  warning,  Cfesar  held  a  meeting  of  the  senate  on 
the  ides  of  March,  in  the  hall  of  Pompey.  It  was  here 
°'  "'  *^'  that,  -with  the  exclamation,  "  M  tu  Brute  !  "  he  fell,  pierced 
by  twenty-three  daggers,  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  of  his  former  opponent. 

5,    THE    LAST    TEAES    OP    THE    KBPDBLIC. 

§  145.  It  was  soon  apparent  that  the  idea  of  freedooi  only  existed 
among  a  few  men  of  cultivated  minds,  but  was  quenched  in  the  hearts 
of  the  populace.  The  first  enthusiasm  for  the  newly-acquired  freedom 
was  soon  changed  into  hatred  and  invectives  against  the  murderers  of  the 
dictator,  when  Marc  Antony,  in  an  artful  speech  at  the  funeral  of 
Csesar,  extolled  his  merits  and  services,  and  ordered  presents  of  money 
to  be  distributed  among  the  poor.  The  senate,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
for  the  most  part  favorable  to  the  conspirators,  and  couferred  upon  some 
of  them  the  government  of  provinces ;  and  when  Antony  attempted  to 
take  possession  of  one  of  these  provinces  by  force,  Cicero  obtained,  by 
his  Philippic  Orations,  that  the  senate  declared  him  an  enemy  of  the 
counti'y.  The  senate,  at  the  same  time,  gave  offence  to  Octavius,  the  grand- 
son of  Ctesar's  sister,  who  was  then  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  who,  as 
heir  of  hia  uncle's  name,  (Csesar  Octavidnus,  afterwards  Augustas),  had 
all  the  old  soldiers  on  his  side,  Octavius,  in  consequence,  raised  the 
standard  of  Ciesar's  vengeance,  and  formed  a  second  triumvi- 
"'  "■  *^'  rate  with  Antony  and  Lepidus,  on  a  little  island  of  the  river 
Eeno,  near  Bologna.  New  proscriptions  look  place,  which  proved  par- 
ticularly fatal  to  the  knightly  and  senatorial  ranks.  The  most  deserving 
and  illustrious  men  fell  beneath  the  blows  of  assassins,  the  dearest  rela^ 
tions  of  blood,  of  friendship,  and  of  piety  were  toi-n  asunder.  Among  the 
victims  of  Antony  was  Cicero,  who  was  killed  during  an  attempt  at  flight. 
His  head  and  his  right  ha  d  vere  placed  upon  the  rostrum. 

1146.  After  the  pos    .sBf  p  w     in  Italy  had  satiated  their  ven- 


geance,   they  marched  ao-un        h         publicans,  who   had  f 
their  camp  in  Macedon  d       h        mraand  of  Brutus  and   Cassius. 

It  was  here    n    h  f  Philippi,  that  a  decisive  double 

engagemen  k  j  ac«  which  Cassius  was  obliged  to 
yield  to  Antony,  whilst  Brutua  repulsed  the  legions  of  Octavius.  But 
when  Cassius,  deceived  by  false  iuleHigence,  had  over-hastily  fallen  upon 
his  own  sword,  and  the  triumvirs,  twenty  days  afterwards,  renewed  the 
fight  with  united  forces,  Brutus,  "the  last  of  the  Eomans,"  was  forced  to 
succumb,  and  fell,  like  Cassius,  upon  his  own  sword.  His  wife,  Portia 
(Cato's  daughter),  destroyed  herself  with  live  coals,  and  many  champi- 
ons of  liberty  died  by  their  own  hands ;  so  that  Philippi  became  the 
grave  of  the  republic,     Hencefr-th,  the  contest  was  no  longer  for  free- 
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dom,  but  for  empire.  The  victors  dJTided  the  Bomaa  territory  betweeji 
them ;  Antony  chose  the  eust,  Octavius  the  west  i  the  feeble  L4pidus, 
who  at  first  received  the  province  of  Africa,  hut  who  never  possessed 
much  influence,  was  soon  rohb  d    f  h      ha 

g  147.  But  whilst  tlie  lux  n  Anto  y  as  1  1  a  1  pt  Ife 
at  Cleopiti'a's  court  io  Alesand  a,  th  h  wd  A  t  a  d  h  1  h- 
spmted  admual,  Agrippa,  w        w  tl      i9  f  th     Roman 

people  by  liberal  donations  and  d  di        h        Id    ra  1  y  a 

distribution  of  lands,  and  k    p  ng    p  th    d      pi  n     f  h    fi  1      ny. 

At  length,  wheu  Antony  lavished  Roman  bfood  and  Koman  honor  in  an 
un  uccessful  campaign  agdnst  the  Parthians,  married  Cleopatra,  and 
gaTe  the  piovmces  of  Eome  to  her  son,  the  senate,  at  the  instigation  of 
Oetlvius,  deprived  him  of  all  his  honors,  and  declared  war  against  Cleo- 

patia.     East  and  west  stood  opposed  in  arms.     But  the  sea- 
"  ^  fight  of  Actium,  despite  the  superiority  of  the  Egyptians, 

w-to  deeded  in  f  ivor  of  Octavius.  Antony  and  CleopAtra  fled.  But 
when  the  victor  approached  the  gates  of  Alexandria,  the  former  fell  on 
hss  sword  -ind  Cleopdtra,  finding  that  her  charms  produced  no  impression 

OB  the  new  potentate,  destroyed  herself  by  the  poison  of  an 
B.  c.  30.  ^^p^    Egypt  became  tie  first  province  of  the  Roman  Empire. 


IV.    THE  EOMAH  EMPIRE. 
1.   THE   TIMES   OF   CjBSAK   OCTAVIA.NXJS   AUGDSTOS. 

Ai^nstas,  §  148.  The  bloody  civil  war  had  swept  away  all  tho  men 

from  30  E.  0.  of  ability  and  patriotism ;  and  the  crowd  that  was  left  de- 
to  A.  B.  14.  manned  nothing  but  food  and  entertamment,  and  forgot  free- 
dom and  civil  virtue  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  moment.  This  rendered  it 
easy  to  the  dexterous  Augustus  to  change  the  Roman  republic  into  a 
monarchy;  but  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  prejudices  of  the  Romans,  as  not 
to  assume  the  title  of  king,  or  master,  and  to  retain  the  republican  names 
and  forms,  with  the  appellation  of  C^sar,  whilst  he  gradually  got  all  lie 
ofiices  and  privileges  of  the  senate  and  people  placed  in  his  own  hands, 
and  had  them  renewed  from  time  to  time.  He  united  a  profound  under- 
Standing  and  talents  for  government,  with  clemency,  temperance,  and 
constancy ;  and  as  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  dissimulation,  and  knew 
how  to  turn  the  failings  of  men  to  advantage,  he  g^ned  his  ends  moi-a 
surely  than  his  greater  uncle,  Cfesar.  It  was  under  Augustus  that  the 
Eomarir"empire  possessed  the  greatest  power  abroad,  and  the  highest  cul- 
tivation at  home.  It  extended  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Euphrates, 
and  from  the  Danube  and  Rhine  to  the  Atlas  and  falls  of  the  Nile ;  arl 
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and  literature  flourished  to  auch  a  degree,  that  the  reign  of  Augustus 
waa  called  the  golden  age.  Vast  military  roads,  prorided  with  mile- 
stones, connected  the  twenty-five  provinces  with  Rome,  and  facilitated 
intercourse;  magnificent  aqueducts  and  canals  attested  the  enterprising 
spirit  of  the  Eoman  people;  Eome  itself  was  adorned  with  temples, 
theatres,  and  baths,  and  so  much  changed,  that  Augustus  was  able  to  'say 
that  he  found  Eome  brick,  and  leit  it  marble.  The  temple  which  Agrippa 
consecrated  to  all  the  gods  (the  Pantheon),  is  still  one  of  tlie  greatest 
ornaments  of  the  eternal  city.  Augustus  and  his  friend  Mjecenas,  Pdllio, 
and  others,  were  the  favorers  of  art  and  literature,  and  the  patrons  ol 
poets  and  authors.  The  first  public  library  was  founded  on  the  Palatine 
hill;  the  citizens,  who  now  no  longer  marched  to  the  wars,  and  who  had 
relinquished  the  conduct  of  state  affairs  to  Cajsar  and  Lis  ministers, 
employed  their  leisure  in  reading  and  writing,  left  actions  for  words,  and 
performing  for  thinking ;  it  was  by  this  means  that  polished  manners 
Boon  prevailed  among  all  classes. 

§  149.  Roman  liteeaturb.  —  Virgil,  Horace,  and  Ovid  claim  the 
first  place  among  the  poets  that  adorned  the  Augustan  age.  The  first 
composed  the  jEneid,  an  heroic  poem  on  the  model  of  Homer  (§  38), 
pastoral  poetry,  and  a  didaetio  poem  on  agriculture ;  Horace,  to  whom 
his  patron  Miec«iias  presented  a  small  Sabine  farm,  wrote  odes,  satires, 
and  humorous  epistles,  in  which  he  exhibits  his  cheerful  views  of  life  in 
a  witty  and  engaging  manner ;  Ovid,  the  clever  writer  of  mythological 
Btories  (M'Ctamorphoses),  was  banished  by  Augustus  to  the  rude  shorea 
of  the  Black  Sea,  whence  he  wrote  letters  of  complaint  to  hia  distant 

Among  historians,  the  most  celebrated  are  Salluat,  who,  in  hia  account 
of  the  wars  against  Jugurtha  and  Oatiline,  gives  a  true  but  frightful 
picture  of  the  corrupt  times;  and  Titus  Livius,  the  tutor  of  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Augustus,  who  wrote  a  complete  history  of  Rome,  in  142  books ; 
of  which  only  thirty-five  are  preserved.  We  possess  a  biography  of 
distinguished  men,  by  his  contemporary,  Cornelius  Nepos.  The  Romans 
took  the  Greeks  for  their  models  in  art  and  literature,  but  fell  far  short 
of  their  masters. 

,2.   THE    STRUGGLES   OF  THE   GEEMANS  FOB    LIBEKTT. 

§  150.  About  the  time  that  the  Saviour  of  the  world  was  brought 
forth  in  lowliness  and  humility  in  Bethlehem,  in  the  land  of  Judse'a,  to 
bring  the  joyful  news  of  salvation  to  the  lost  race  of  man,  the  Germans 
were  engaged  in  a  severe  struggle  with  the  Eomans  for  the  preservation 
of  their  liberties  and  national  customs.  Drusus,  the  brave  step-son  of 
Augustus,  was  the  first  Eoman  who  made  any  conquests  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Ehine.  He  undertook  many  successful  campaigns  agwnst 
the  tribes  ia  alliance  with  the  Suevi,  between  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe, 
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Mid  attempted  to  secure  the  land  hj  intrenclimeiifa  and  fortifications. 
Being  killed  m  tLe  flower  of  liis  years,  by  a  fall  from  his  horse  during 
his  return  home,  his  brother  Tiberius  completed  the  conquest  of  western 
Germany,  rather  by  dint  of  skilfully-conducted  negotiations  with  the 
disunited  Germans,  than  by  foree  of  arms ;  whereupon  the  country  be- 
tween the  Eldne  and  the  "Weser  was  erected  into  a  Eoman  province. 
Foreign  casfoms,  language,  and  laws  already  threatened  to  destroy  Ger- 
man nationality ;  German  soldiers  already  fought  in  the  rants  of  the 
Romans,  and  prided  themselves  on  foreign  marks  of  distinction  ;  when  the 
insolence  and  indiscretion  of  the  governor,  QuinCilius  Varus,  aroused  the 
slumbering  patriotism  of  the  people.  Several  tribes  united  themselves 
in  a  confederacy,  under  the  guidance  of  Hermann  (Arminius),  the  va- 
liant prince  of  the  Cheriisci,  for  the  purpose  of  thi-owing  ofi"  the  foreign 
yoke.  It  was  in  vain  that  Seg^stus,  whose  daughter  Thusnelda  had  been 
carried  off  and  married  by  Hermann,  against  the  consent  of  her  father, 
warned  the  careless  governor.  Varus  marched  with  three  legions  and 
several  auxiliaries,  through  the  Teutoburger  forest,  for  the  purpose  of 
quelling  an  insurrection  that  had  been  purposely  raised ;  but  suffered 
such  a  defeat  from  the  Gei-mans  under  Hermann's  command,  that  the 
defiles  of  the  wood  were  covered  far  and  wide  with  the 
corpses  of  the  Eomans.  The  eagles  were  lost,  and  Varus 
died  by  his  own  hands.  Augustus,  when  he  heard  the  news,  exclaimed 
in  despair,  "  Varus,  give  me  back  my  legions  I" 

§  151.  Upon  the  death  of  Augustus,  in  his  76th  year,  at 
Nola,  in  Lower  Italy,  Germduicus,  the  valiant  soa  of  Drusus, 
again  crossed  the  Rhine,  ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Catti  (Hesse), 
buried  the  bleaching  remains  of  the  Eomans  in  the  Teutoburger  forest, 
and  carried  off  into  captivity  Thusnelda,  the  high-spirited  wife  of  Her- 
mann, whom  her  treacherous  father  had  given  up  to  the  enemy.  But 
although  he  defeated  the  Cherusci  and  their  allies  in  two  engagements, 
and  at  the  same  time  pressed  Giermany  closely  by  sea,  the  Eoman  do- 
minion was  never  firmly  or  permanently  established  on  the  right  bank  of 
t^e  Ehine.  Storms  destroyed  the  fleet,  and  a  pathless  country  and  the 
swords  of  the  Germans  brought  the  army  to  the  brink  of  destruction ; 
nnd  when  at  length  Germdnicus,  (to  whose  noble  wife,  Agrippfna,  the 
town  of  Cologne  owes  its  prosperity),  was  recalled. by  his  jealous  uncle, 
Tiberius,  and  shortly  after,  met  with  his  death  by  poison  in  Syria,  the 
Germans  were  no  longer  disturbed  by  the  ambition  of  the  Romans.  But 
the  Lower  German  confederation  of  the  Cherusci  now  turned  its  arms 
against  the  Upper  German  confederation  of  the  Marcoraanni,  at  the 
head  of  which  stood  Marbddiua.  This  gave  the  Eomans  an  opportunity 
of  embTOiling  Germany  from  the  south.  Marb<3dius  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Romans,  who  kept  him  for  eighteen  years  at  Ravenna,  as  their 
pensioner ;  Hermann  was  killed  by  envious  friends.    His  deeds  survived 
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in  song,  and  our  own  age  has  erected  a  colossal  statue,  on  the  Teul 
Kt  Delmold,  in  joyful  commemoration  of  the  deliverer  of  Germany. 


TACITUS    ON  THR    MAHHEKS   AND    CUSTOMS   OF  1 

§  152.  Ahout  100  years  after  Augustus,  (he  great  historian  Tacitus, 
after  having  portrayed  the  events  of  the  Koman  empire  in  hia  History 
and  Annals,  embraced  the  resolution  of  describing  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Grerman  tribes,  and  presenting  them  aa  models  to  his  degene- 
rate countrymen.  Although  the  work  remained  a  mere  sketch,  it  is  tc 
this  resolution  that  we  are  indebted  for  the  first  accurate  infonnation 
respecting  this  region.  "We  learn  from  it,  that  Germany  was  inhabited 
by  numerous  independent  tribes,  sometimes  united  and  sometimes  at  war 
■with  each  other,  who  were  perpetually  changing  their  places  of  residence 
in  obedience  to  an  innate  wandering  impulse. 

"War  and  the  chase  were  their  chief  employments  ;  tbey  built  neither 
towns  nor  atrong-holds ;  Iheir  huts  and  farms  were  scattered  about  in  the 
midst  of  their  grounds  ;  a  peaceful  life  behind  stone  walls  agreed  neither 
with  their  love  of  liberty  nor  their  passion  for  war.  They  united  purity 
of  morals,  hospiuHty,  good  faith,  and  honesty,  respect  for  women,  and 
reverence  for  the  marri^e  lie,  to  the  external  advant^es  of  lofty 
stature,  beauty  of  person,  strength,  and  courage.  The  only  vices  attribu- 
ted to  them  are  a  disposition  to  drunkenness  and  gambling. 

S.    TBE  C^SARS    OF  THE  AUGUBTAIT  EACE. 

§  153.  Domestic  misfortunes  disturbed  the  happiness  of  Augustus. 
The  promising  sons,  who  sprung  from  the  marriage  of  Us  daughter 
Julia  with  Agrippa,  died  in  their  youth ;  Julia  herself  occasioned  her 
father  such  distress  by  her  profligate  life  that  at  length  he  banished  her. 
By  the  intrigues  of  the  ambitious  Livia,  the  emperor's  third  vrife,  the 
Tiberius,  empire  descended  to  Tiberius,  the  adopted  step-son  of 
A.D.  14  — ST.  Augustus.  The  clemency  at  first  displayed  by  this  hypo- 
critical prince  soon  gave  way  to  his  natural  malevolence,  particularly 
when  his  crafty  and  vicious  favorite,  Sejanus,  assisted  him  in  establish- 
ing a  military  despotism.  He  advised  him  to  unite  the  prajtorian  body- 
guard in  a  permanent  camp  before  Rome.  Here  they  soon  became  the 
oppressors  of  the  people,  raised  and  dethroned  emperors,  and  introduced 
a  military  despotism.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  no  longer  held, 
and  the  dastardly  senate  sank  into  a  mere  tool  of  the  despot. .  The  fright- 
ful court  which  took  cognizance  of  cases  of  high  treason,  was  a  means  of 
destroying  every  man  of  ability,  inasmuch  as  it  inflicted  the  punishment 
of  death,  and  imposed  fines,  not  only  for  actions,  but  even  for  words  and 
thoughts.  Pensioned  spies  undermined  all  faith  and  trust  among  the 
people,  and  destroyed  every  spark  of  freedom  by  terror.  The  misan- 
thropical Tiberius,  tortured  by  fear  and  the  reproaches  of  his  conscience, 
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passed  the  kst  years  of  his  life  in  the  island  of  CAprese  (Capri),  in  Lowei 
Italy,  where  he  ahaiidoned  himself  to  luxury  and  the  most  infamous 
pleasures,  whilst  Sejdiiiis  was  practising  every  vice  in  Rome.  When  the 
latter  at  length  attempted  to  possess  himself  of  llie  throne,  the  emperor 
sent  an  order  to  the  senate  to  put  him  to  death.  Tiberius,  sick  and 
advanced  in  years,  perished  hy  a  violent  death  on  his  estate  in  Lower 
Italy.  During  his  reign,  a  dreadful  earthquake  destroyed  many  of  tlie 
richest  and  most  beautiful  cities  in  Asia  Minor. 

Calignla,  §  l^^-  Hl^  successor,  Caius  Caligula,  the  unworthy  son  of 

A.  D.  87-41.  the  noble  Germdnicus  and  the  high-minded  Agrippina,  was 
a  hlood-thirsty  tyrant,  who  took  delight  in  signing  sentences  <rf  death  and 
having  them  executed;  a  frantic  spendthrift,  who  lavished  money  in 
buddings  without  a  purpose ;  an  insolent  boaster,  who  caused  divine 
honors  to  be  paid  to  himself,  and  celebrated  magnificent  triumphs  over 
the  Germans  and  Britons,  whom  he  scarcely  ever  saw ;  and  a  glutton,  by 
whose  riotous  table  enormous  sums  were  swallowed  up.  The  Prsetorians 
Claudius  *t  length  killed  the  crazy  tyrant,  and  raised  his  uncle,  the 
A.  D,  41-64.  imbecile  Claudius,  to  the  throne.  This  emperor  was  led  by 
women  and  favorites ;  the  latter  especiaDy  the  freedmen  Narcissus  and 
PaDas,  were  in  possession  of  all  the  offices,  and  enriched  themselves  at 
the  expense  of  the  people,  whilst  his  wife  Messahna  yielded  herself  up  to 
every  lust,  and  trampled  morality  and  decency  under  foot.  At  length, 
the  emperor  commanded  her  to  be  put  to  death,  and  married  his  ambi- 
tious and  profligate  niece  Agrippina,  who,,  however,  soon  got  rid  of  her 
weak  and  uxorious  husband  by  poison,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  the 
depraved  Claudius  Nero,  her  son  by  a  former  marriage,  to  the  throne, 
jjgjg  §  155.  The  clemency  which  !Nero  displayed  in  the  com- 

A.D.  54-68.  mencemeat  of  his  reign,  soon  gave  place  to  the  most  ex- 
quisite cruelty.  He,  who  once,  when  he  had  to  sign  an  order  for  an 
execution,  wished  that  he  could  not  write,  now  not  only  persecuted,  put 
to  death,  and  confiscated  the  property  of  every  man  who  displayed  the 
virtues  of  a  citizen  or  the  mind  of  a  Roman,  but  exercised  his  tyranny 
at  the  expense  of  his  nearest  relations.  His  step-brother,  Britannicus, 
ilied  by  poison  from  the  imperial  table ;  his  mother  was  first  sunk  at  sea 
in  a  ship,  and  when  she  succeeded  in  saving  herself,  was  put  to  death  by 
assassins  despatched  for  the  purpose ;  his  virtuous  wife,  Oct^via,  the 
daughter  of  Claudius,  found  a  violent  death  in  an  overheated  bath,  A 
conspiracy,  in  which  the  republican  poet  Lucan  (whose  heroic  poem 
Pharsalia  still  breathes  the  old  Roman  spirit)  was  implicated,  was  made 
use  of  by  the  emperor  to  destroy  not  only  Lucan,  but  Ms  uncle  Seneca, 
the  Stoic  philosopher,  who  had  been  Nero's  own  preceptor.  Seneca 
opened  his  own  vems.  Nero,  at  the  instigation  of  his  courtiers  and 
mistress  (Poppse'a  Sabina),  perpetrated  the  most  shameful  follies  and 
,erimes.     Spectacles  and  riotous  processions,  m  which  the  emperor  him- 
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self,  disused  as  a  singer  and  harp-player,  i«ok  a  share  along  with  tlia 
companions  of  his  pleasures,  luxurious  feasts  au<l  banquets,  and  extrava- 
gances of  every  description,  consumed  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The 
despot,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  insolence  and  wickedness,  ordered  Kome 
to  bfrset  on  fire,*  that  he  might  sing  the  destruction  of  Troy  from  tha 
battlements  of  his  palace.  To  divert  the  hatred  of  hia  subjects  from  him- 
aelf,  he  afterwards  attributed  the  crime  to  the  Christians,  who  were  sub- 
jected, in  conseq^uence,  to  the  most  frightful  persecutions.  The  rebuilding 
of  the  city,  and  Nero's  "  Golden  House,"  on  the  Palatine  hill,  increased 
the  oppression,  till  at  length,  repeated  enormities  induced  the  Spanish 
legion  to  revolt.  As  the  troops  under  the  command  of  Galba  approached 
the  capital,  Nero  fled  to  a  country  house,  where  he  caused  himself  to  ba 
stabbed  by  one  of  his  freedmen. 

§  156.  The  house  of  Augustus  became  extinct  with  Nero.  Galba  was 
Gfllba,  OUio  ^'^  successor.  Bat  as  the  avaricious  old  man  would  not 
VitellinB,  gratify  the  rapacity  of  the  Prsetorians,  they  proclaimed  Otho 
■*'  "■  8S-70.  emperor,  and  put  Galba  and  the  successor  he  had  appointed 
to  death.  At  the  same  time,  Vitellius  raised  his  standard  on  the  Rhine, 
nmrched  with  his  legions  into  Italy,  and  defeated  the  army  of  his  oppo- 
nent on  the  banks  of  the  Po.  Otho,  and  several  of  his  adherents,  died 
by  their  own  hands.  Vitellius  was  a  mere  glutton,  who  found  pleasure 
in  nothing  but  luxurious  banquets.  Accordingly,  when  Vespdsian,  whom 
the  Syrian  legions  had  proclaimed  emperor,  approa^died  fhe  gates  of 
Home,  ViteUius  was  killed  by  a  troop  of  rude  soldiers,  and  his  body 
draped  with  hooks  into  the  Tiber. 

4.  THE  FLAVn  AND   ANT0NINE3. 

Vespasian,  §  157.  Vespdsian,  the  first  in  the  succession  of  good  empe- 

Ai  D.  W-JB.  rors,  restored  the  discipline  of  the  army  and  the  Pnetorians 
by  severe  measures,  improved  the  administration  of  justice  after  abolish- 
ing the  court  of  high  treason,  and  by  economy  and  good  management 
BUeceeded  in  replenishing  the  treasury.  At  the  same  time,  he  embel- 
lished the  city  by  building  the  Temple  of  Peaee  and  the  Amphilheatre, 
the  gigantic  remains  of  which  (Coliseum)  still  excite  the  admiration  of 
travellers,  and  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  by  the  conquest  of 
Judse'a  and  Britain, 

§  158.  The  tyranny  of  the  Roman  governor  who  ruled  over  the  land 
of  Judfe'a  had  at  last  driven  the  people  to  rebellion.  They  fought  with 
the  courage  of  despair  against  the  advancing  legions,  but  were  forced  to 
yield  to  Roman  superiority  and  take  refuge  in  their  capital,  where  they 

*  This  is  an  exaggerated  account  of  Hero's  gnilt.  It  is  uot  probable  that  lie  was  tlie 
antlior  of  tbe  oonfiagralion,  and  Tacitus  says  tliere  was  no  authority  but  a  Tague  cumcl 
among  the  populace  for  the  story,  that  Nero  showed  his  Indifference  or  exultation  at  tin 
event  b;  playing  and  singing  while  the  fames  still  raged.    A^.  Sd. 
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were  now  besieged  by  Vespdsian'a  son,  Titus.  Thousands  were  soon 
earned  off  by  famine  and  pestilence  in  the  over-crowded  city.  It  was  in 
vain  tliat  the  compassionate  general  made  offers  of  pardon:  rage  and 
fanatieism  ui^ed  the  Jews  to  a  desperate  resistance.  They  defended 
themselves  in  their  temple  with  an  utter  contempt  for  death,  till  that 
magnificent  structure  was  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  taking  of  the  city,  and 
death  raged  in  every  shape  among  the  conquered.  The 
complete  destruction  of  Jerusalem  tien  took  place.  Among 
the  prisoners,  who  followed  the  triumphal  car  of  the  conqueror,  waa 
Jos^phufl,  the  Jewish  historian  of  this  war.  The  triumphal  arch  of  Titus 
in  Home  displays,  to  this  day,  representations  of  the  sacred  vessels  of  the 
Jews  that  were  at  this  time  con\eyed  to  the  metropoha^  the  world. 
Those  who  were  left  behind  were  exposed  to  grievous '^ppressio a  under 
the  Koman  yoke.  But  when  a  heathen  colony,'  fifty^-years  after  the 
destruction  of  tie  city,  was  transplanted  by  the  emperor  Adrian  to  the 
sacred  soil  of  Jerusalem,  (which  from  this  time  was  called  ^lia  Capi- 
tolfna),  and  a  temple  erected  to  Jupiter  on  the  eminence  once  occupied 
by  Solomon's  temple  to  Jehovah,  the  Jews,  deceived  by  a  false  Messiah, 
took  up  arms  once  more  to  prevent  this  outrage.  After  a 
'  murderous  war  of  three  years'  duration,  in  which  upwards 
of  half  a  million  of  the  natives  were  slaughtered,  the  Jews  submitted  to 
the  military  skill  of  the  Romans.  The  survivors  Jeft  the  country  in 
crowds,  the  land  resembled  a  desert^  and  the  Jewish  state  waa  at  an  end. 
Since  then,  the  Jews  have  been  scattered  abroad  over  the  whole  earth, 
but  without  mingling  with  other  people,  and  laithful  to  their  own  customs, 
religion,  and  superstitions. 

§  ]59.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Vespdsian,  that  the  high-spirited 
Agricola,  father-in-law  to  the  historian  Tdeitus,  by  whom  his  life  has 
been  written,  subdued  Britain  as  far  as  the  highlands  of  Caledonia  (Scot- 
land), and  introduced  the  Eoman  language,  manners,  and  institufions. 
■Britain  remained  subject  to  the  Eomans  for  nearly  four  hundred  years. 
The  warlike  energy  of  the  pepple  was  destroyed  by  civilization,  so  that 
they  were  afterwards  as  Httie  able  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  rude  Cale- 
donians (Picts  and  Scots)  as  the  wall  erected  by  Adrian  proved  a  defence 
against  their  inroads. 

litua,  §  160.  The  simple  and  energetic  Vespdsian  was  succeeded 

4.D. 79-81.  by  his  son  Titus,  who  cast  off  the  failings  and  crimes  of  his 
youth  when  he  ascended  the  throne,  and  became  so  admirable  a  prince 
that  he  was  justly  called  "  the  delight  of  mankind."  It  was  during  his 
reign  that  a  frightful  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius  destroyed  the  towns 
of  Herculdneum,  Pompeii,  and  Stahite.  The  inquisitive  natural  philoso- 
pher, the  elder  Pliny,  lost  his  life  by  the  vapor  produced  by  this  eruption, 
as  we  learn  from  two  letters,  written  by  his  nephew,  Pliny  the  younger, 
the  friend  and  encomiast  of  the  emperor  Trajan,  to  the  historian  Tdcitus. 
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Tbe  exhumation  of  these  buried  towns,  which  waa  beguu  aboul  a  hundred 
years  ago,  more  especially  that  of  Pompeii,  haa  been  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  the  knowledge  of  antiquity  and  to  the  artistic  laste  of  our 
own  day. 

§  161.  The  noble  Titu3  was  unfortunately  followed  by  his  brother,  the 
Domltian,  cruel  Domftian,  a  gloomy  and  misanthropical  tyrant,  who 
A.i>.ei-B6.  took  pleasure  in  nothing  bat  the  contests  of  wild  beasts  and 
gladiatorial  combats.  When  he  was  at  length  murdered  at  the  instiga- 
MercR,  tioQ  of  his  wicked  wife,  the  throne  was  taken  possession  of 

A.11.  ae-98.  by  Kerva,  an  old  senator.  Nerva  adopted  the  energetic 
Trajsn,  Spaniard,  Trajan,  who,  by  his  government  at  home,  and  his 

A-D.  9S-li7.^0t(ji.igg  abroad,  deserved  the  surname  of  the  best,  and  the 
glory  of  the  greatest,  of  the  Ciesars.  _  He  provided  for  the  proper  admin- 
istration of  justice,  facilitated  trade  and  commerce  by  making  new  roads 
and  harbors  (Civita  V^echia).  and  embellished  Eome  with  public  build- 
ings, temples,  and  a  new  forum,  in  which  he  ordered  the  beautiful  column 
of  Trajan  to  be  erected.  He  at  the  same  time  reduced  the  turbulent 
Dacians  on  the  Danube,  and  estabUshed  the  province  of  Dacia  {"Walla- 
chia  and  Transylvania),  which  was  soon  peopled  by  Roman  settlers,  on 
the  northern  bank  of  the  river.  In  the  east,  he  made  war  on  the  Par- 
thians,  conquered  Babylon,  Seleucia,  and  other  cities,  and  converted 
Armenia  and  Mesopotamia  into  Eoman  provinces.  The  country  between 
the  sources  of  tie  Danube  and  the  Upper  Ehine,  (Black  Forest),  was 
surrendered  to  settlers  from  Gaul  and  Germany,  and  was  afterwards 
protected  from  hostile  attacks  by  a  ditch  fortified  with  stakes.  It  was 
called  Decumdtian  land,  and  the  ruins  of  numerous  towns,  and  the  anti- 
quities that  are  dug  up  there,  show  that  it  must  have  shared  in  the  civili- 
zation of  its  conquerors. 

§  162.  Trajan's  relative  and  successor,  ^lius  AdriAnus  (Hadriaji) 
was  more  int«nt  ujmn  defending  than  enlar^ng  the  bounds  of  his  em- 
HBdrian  P'l'^j  ^ii'J  found  greater  pleasure  in  art  and  literature  than 

A.V.  ll7-l3S.in  war.  He  was  a  mau  of  great  cultivation  of  mind,  but 
T!un,  and  open  to  flattery.  His  eagerness  for  knowledge,  and  love  of 
art,  induced  him  to  take  journeys  of  many  years'  durjition,  both  into 
the  East,  where  he  lingered  in  Greece,  Asia,  and  Egypt,  and  into 
the  West,  where  he  visited  Gaul,  Spain,  Britain,  and  the  Rhine-land, 
Among  the  many  writers,  artists,  and  interpreters  who  surrounded  the 
brilhant  court  of  Hadrian,  the  most  distingnished  was  the  Greek  Plu- 
tarch, the  author  of  numerous  writings.  His  biographies,  in  which  he 
compares  together  the  Greek  and  Roman  statesmen  and  generals,  are 
especially  calculated  to  excite  admiration  for  the  heroic  deeds  of  anti- 
quity. Hadrian's  love  of  art  is  borne  witness  to  more  particularly,  by 
^e  ruins  of  his  villa  at  Tivoli ;  his  magnificent  mausoleum,  now  the  caatla 
.  10 
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of   St.  Angelo  at  Eome ;   aDd  innumerabie  remains  of  scnlpture  and 
buUding. 

§  163.  Hadrian's  adopted  son,  the  simple  and  benevolent 

AntoamnS  "^  ■■  ^   ,       \  tt  '  j   j 

Pins,  Antoninus  Pius,  was  an  oraament  of  the  throne,  lie  avoidett 

A.D.  138-iei.  war  that  he  might  devote  all  his  care  to  the  arts  of  peace. 
Marcus  His  successor,  Marcus  Aur^lius  Antoninus,  the  philosopher, 

Anreliiis,  was  as  much  distinguished  in  war  as  in  peace.  He  conquered 
*.o.  161-180.  ^jjg  Marcomanni  on  the  frozen  Danube,  and  drove  back  over 
the  frontiers,  after  a  long  war,  tlie  German  tribes  who  were  their  confede- 
rates. He  died  at  Vindobdna  (Vienna),  during  a  campaign.  Marcus 
Aur^lius  was  a  man  of  simple  and  hardy  habits,  who,  when  on  the 
throne,  remaned  trae  to  his  stoic  virtue  and  severity  of  morals  (§  91). 
He  promoted  civilization  and  useful  institutions,  and  the  collection  of 
reflections,  which  he  composed  and  dedicated  to  himself,  bears  witness  to 
,  his  noble  principles  and  efforls. 

§  164.  Cultivation  and  morals.  —  During  this  period,  the  highest 
civilization  prevailed  in  the  Eoman  empire,  along  with  the  greatest  de- 
pravity of  morals.  Arts  and  sciences  were  encouraged  in  the  courts  of 
tlie  Cassars  and  the  palaces  of  the  wealthy,  and  were  shared  in  by  per- 
sons of  all  conditions.  Trades  and  commerce  flourished,  and  prosperity 
and  refinement  were  visible  in  the  populous  cities  and  elegant  dwelling 
houses  ;  establishments  for  education  sprang  up  in  Rome  and  the  more 
considerable  provincial  towns.  The  ruins  of  buildings,  military  roads,  and 
bridges  that  we  admire  even  at  this  day,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  in  many  pro- 
vincial towns  (Treves,  Nimes),  the  statues,  sarcophagi,  and  altars  with 
bas-reliefs  and  inscriptions,  the  vases  of  clay  and  bronze  of  elegant  forms 
that  are  dug  out  of  the  earth,  all  bear  testimony  to  the  cultivation  and 
feeling  for  art  existing  among  the  people  in  the  tunes  of  the  (Vsars. 
But  this  refinement  was  but  a  superficial  polish ;  morality,  nobility  of 
Boul,  and  strength  of  ehai'actef,  were  held  in  no  estimation.  The  people, 
no  longer  invigorated  by  war,  or  the  labors  of  the  field,  sank  into  luxury 
and  efi'eminacy;  they  sought  their  gratification  in  tie  barbarous  spoBts 
of  the  amphitheatre,  gladiatorial  combats,  and  the  contests  of  wild  beasts, 
imd  gave  themselves  up  to  a  relaxing  enjoyment  of  the  luxurious  baths, 
with  which  tiie  city  was  amply  provided  by  the  emperors,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  withdrawing  the  citizens  from  the  consideration  of  graver  mat- 
ters. It  is  m  vain,  that  Persius  angrily  shakes  the  scourge  of  his  stern 
satire  over  the  degenerate  race,  and  endeavors  to  bring  back  the  ancient 
vigor,  simplicity,  and  morality  ;— it  is  in  vain,  that  the  witty  Juver.at 
unveils  in  his  sportive  satire  the  frightful  depths  of  crime  and  wicked- 
ness, and  lashes  his  degenerate  contemporaries ;  it  is  in  vain,  that  the 
wa^sb  Greek,  Lucian,  in  his  witty  and  satirical  writings,  jests  at  all  the 
existing  conditions  of  hfe  and  religion,  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  what 
is  old,  and  thereby  making  room  for  something  new  and  better ;— human 
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counsel  came  too  late  ;  tiothing  but  a  higher  power  could  save  the  per- 
ishing world ;  the  help  had  already  appeared,  but  the  blinded  Eomana 
did  not  recognize  it,  because  it  came  not  in  the  pomp  of  authority,  but  in 
the  garment  of  humility. 

5.    HOME   CNDEB  MILITAET   GOTBBNMENT. 

Coromodus,  §  163.  Home's  downward  course  commences  with  Oim- 

A.D.180-19S.  modus,  the  unworthy  son  of  Aurelius.  He  was  a  barbarous 
tyrant,  who  delighted  in  nothing  but  the  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild 
beasts,  and  who  distressed  the  people  in  evfery  way,  till  at  length  he  was 
Perijnas,  put  fo  death  by  those  around  him.  P6rtiiiax,  his  yahaat 
A.  D.  193.  successor,  had  a  similar  fate.  After  his  death,  the  insolence 
of  the  prffitorians  rose  to  such  a  height,  that  they  put  up  the  crown  to  the 
Septimius  highest  bidder.  Septfmius  Sev^rus  first  restrained  their  inso- 
SeveniB,  lence  by  his  inexorable  severity,  and  reestablished  the  impe- 

A.D.  198-211.  rial  power.  He  was  a  rude  soldier,  and  enlarged  the  empire 
by  hia  conquests  in  the  Eaat^  where  he  took  Mesopotdraia  from  the  Par- 
thiaus ;  and  he  secured  Britain  by  new  defences  against  the  turbulent 
Picis  and  Scots.  But  he  deprived  the  senate  of  their  last  remains  ot 
power,  and  placed  his  whole  reliance  on  the  army,  so  that  he  vraa  the 
actual  establiaher  of  the  military  government, 

§  166.  The  death  of  Septfmius  Sev^rus  at  Eb<iraeum  (York)  in  Bri- 
CaracaUa,  tain,  placed  hia  cruel  son,  Caracdlla,  on  the  throne,  who,  true 
A.D.2ii-2ir.to  his  father's  teaching,  honored  the  soldiery,  but  treated 
other  men  with  contempt.  He  killed  his  brother,  Geta,  in  the  arms  of 
his  mother,  and  then  put  hia  preceptor,  the  great  jurist  Papfnian,  to 
death,  for  refusing  to  justify  the  fratricide.  For  the  parpose  of  augment- 
ing the  revenue,  he  gave  the  right  of  Ronmn  citizenship  to  all  the  free- 
horn  men  in  the  empire.  After  the  murder  of  this  profligate  tyrant  by 
his  own  soldiers,  in  a  campaign  against  the  Parthians,  his  relative,  Helio- 
HeiiogabaluB,  gahalus,  a  priest  of  the  Syrian  sun-god,  succeeded  to  the 
A.D.2i8-222.throne.  Heliogabalus  was  a  weak  and  cruel  epicure,  who, 
by  the  introduction  of  the  sensual  worship  of  Baa!  trora  Syria,  destroyed 
the  last  remnants  of  the  ancient  Roman  discipline  and  morality.  The 
prietorians  at  length  put  the  effeminate  debauchee  to  death,  and  raised 
Aiexaniler  ^''^  cousin,  Alexander  Sev^rus,  to  the  throne.  Severua  was 
Serenis,  a  man  of  respectable  character,  who  adopted  many  excellent 
■*-°'^^"^' measures,  and  listened  to  the  advice  of  his  sagacious  mother  i 
but  his  powers  were  inferior  to  the  conduct  of  such  difficult  affairs  of 
state.  The  prsetoriana  killed  the  great  jurist,  Ulpian,  before  his  eyes, 
■with  impunity;  and  on  the  eastern  boundary,  Ardshir  (ArUsierxes) 
overthrew  the  Parthian  government,  and  established  the  new  Persian 
empire  of  the  Sassdnidte,  who  soon  pursued  their  conquests  into  the  Ro- 
man territory. 
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g  167.  The  death  of  (he  emperor  and  hia  mother,  by  an  insurreclJon 
of  the  soldiers  at  Mayence,  reduced  the  empire  to  such  confusion,  that 
twelve  emperors  were  raised  and  dethroned  within  the  space  of  twenty 
years.  Philip  the  Arab,  who,  liie  Alexander  Sev^rus,  was  a  friend  to 
Philip  the  Christians,  sought  to  signalize  his  reign  by  a  magnificent 

""^  ■*5f'''  celebration  of  the  thousandth  anniversary  of  Rome.  His 
Deoina  '  Successor,  Decius,  persecuted  the  Christians,  but  found  an 

A.  D.  348 -261.  early  death  in  battle  against  the  Goths,  a  German  tribe  who 
had  established  Ihemselyes  on  the  Lower  Danube,  and  made  preda- 
tory excursions  thence,  both  by  land  and  sea,  into  the  Eoman  territory. 
After  his  death,  the  empire  seemed  on  the  point  of  dissoiution.  Tiie 
generals  in  the  different  provinces  caused  themselves  to  be  proclaimed 
Galllenus  emperors,  so  that  the  historians  of  the  period,  during  which 
A.i>.aB9-268.  Galli^nuB  reigned  in  Rome,  and  his  father,  Valerian,  was 
pining  in  captivity  in  Persia,  call  this  the  age  of  the  thirty  tyrants.  In 
the  mean  time,  the  empire  was  attacked  on  the  east  by  the  New  Per- 
sians, under  the  command  of  the  valiant  Sapor,  whilst  the  German  tribes 
threatened  the  other  quarters. 

§  168.  At  this  juncture,  Aur(5Iian,  a  man  imbued  with  the  old  Eoman 
Aurelianiis,  courage  and  military  discipline,  was  the  restorer  of  the  em- 
A-D.aTO-ars.  pire.  He  subdued  the  rebellious  generals,  and  marched 
against  the  kingdom  of  Palmyr4ne,  which  Odendtus  had  founded  on  an 
oasis  in  Syria,  and  which  was  governed,  after  his  death,  by  his  beautiful 
and  heroic  wife,  Zeaiibia.  Palmyra,  the  capital  city,  rich  in  arts,  philo- 
sophy, and  commerce,  was  taken  and  destroyed,  and  Zendbia  led  in 
triumph  to  Rome.  Her  preceptor  and  adviser,  the  gaUant  philosopher 
Longious,  died  a  violent  death.  At  flrsf,  a  follower  of  the  new  Platonists, 
who  joined  the  Oriental  profundity,  superstition,  and  belief  in  miracles, 
to  the  doctrines  of  Plato,  and  put  the  inactive  contemplation  of  the  East 
in  place  of  the  practical  intelligence  of  ancient  Kome,  Longlnus  had 
afterwards  relmqnished  this  obscure  wisdom.  The  ruins  of  Palmyra  yet 
enchain  the  admh-ation  of  the  traveller.  Aur^han  again  restored  the 
boundary  of  the  Danube  on  the  north,  gave  up  the  province  on  the  far- 
ther side  of  the  river  to  the  enemy,  and  transplanted  the  inhabitants  to 
the  right  bank.  Lest  his  capital  should  be  endangered  by  any  sudden 
attack,  he  surrounded  Rome  with  a  wall. 

§  169.  After  Aur^lian  had  been  killed  by  his  soldiers,  and  his  sue- 
Tadtos,  cesser,  Tficitus  (a  descendant  of  the  historian),  had  perished 

A.I..  375-276.  in  an  expedition  against  the  Goths,  the  courageous  and  up- 
Probus,  right  Probus  was  rdsed  to  the  throne.     He  enlarged  and 

A.D.  376-282.  completed  the  boundary  wall  {Devil's  Wall),  from  the  Bava- 
rian Danube  to  the  Taunus,  and  secured  It  by  means  of  troops;  he 
planted  vineyards  on  the  Rhine  and  in  Hungary,  and  reformed  the  afiwra 
of  the  army.     After  Probus  also  had  been  killed  by  his  troops,  and  hia 
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BQCcesBor,  Carus,  Lad  fallen  in  an  expedition  against  the  Persians,  either 
Cams  by  a  stroke  of  lightning  or  the  hand  of  an  assassin,  the  tkrona 

A.D.  283-234.  was  assumed  by  the  sagacious  Diocletian. 

§  170.  Diocletian  increased  the  imperial  xwwer,  and  lowered  the  dig- 
Diocletian,  nity  of  (he  senate ;  he  projected  a  division  of  the  empire,  for 
A.D.  2M-806.  the  purpose  of  more  easily  resisting  the  enemy.  lie  himself, 
with  the  title  of  Augustus,  governed  the  Eastern  region,  together  with 
Thrace,  whibt  his  as-iislant  in  the  empire  (Ccesar),  Galerius,  was  at  the 
Lead  of  the  Illjrian  provinces;  in  the  same  manner,  Maxitnian,  under 
the  tide  of  Augustus,  ruled  over  Italy,  Africa,  and  the  islands  ;  and  his 
Bon-in-law,  Constantius  (Chlorus),  governed  the  western  provinces, 
Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  For  twenty  years,  Diocletian  governed  the 
empire  with  vigor  and  dexterity,  and  restored  its  former  strength  and 
stability.  But  when  he  allowed  himself  to  be  seduced  into  commanding  a 
bloody  persecution  against  the  Christians,  be  disturbed  the  evening  of  a 
most  active  life,  and  stained  his  name  and  government  with  an  indelible 
mark  of  infamy.  The  aword  of  persecution  was  sljll  raging  among  the 
confessors  of  the  crucified  Jesus,  when  Diod^tian  abdicated  his  throne,  io 
pass  his  remaining  years  in  rural  retirement  at  Salona,  in  Dalmitia,  and 
to  forget  the  bustle  of  the  world  in  the  arrangement  of  hia  palace  and 
gardens. 

§  171.  The  abdication  of  Diocletian  was  followed  by  a  period  of  con- 
fusion and  sanguinary  civil  wars,  which  was  only  put  an  end  to,  when 
Constantinus,  the  brave  and  wise  son  of  Constantius,  assumed  the 
government  of  the  West,  and  marched  into  the  field  against  Maximian'a 
hard-hearted  son,  Mas6ntius.  Constautine,  who  had  been  won  over  la 
Christianity  by  his  mother,  Helena,  erected  the  banner  of  the  cross 
(libarura),  overlhrew  the  cruel  Maxdnlius  at  the  Milvian 
A.  D.  B12.  Bridge,  and  took  possession  of  Rome,  after  his  opponent  had 
been  drowned  in  the  waters  of  the  Tiber.  After  this  period,  Cfinstantme 
ruled  over  the  West,  whilst  his  brother-in-law,  Lioiniua,  govered  the  East. 
But  the  ambition  of  Constantino  soon  occasioned  another  war,  iu  which 
Liciniua  lost  his  kingdom  and,  at  last,  his  life.  It  was  thus  that  CSnstan- 
tine  became  sole  governor  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  showed 
A.  D.  S2  .  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  Christians.  But  that  tlie  doctrines  of  Jesiw  had 
little  effect  upon  his  mind,  is  shown  by  the  cruelty  with  which  he  caused 
whole  troops  of  bis  captured  enemies  to  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  by  the 
severity  he  displayed  in  the  execution  of  his  wife  and  his  noble  son,  Cris- 
pus,  and  by  the  love  of  vengeance  and  want  of  truth  d' 
diaraoter. 

10* 
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BJIGRATION  OF  NATIONS  AND  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 


A.  MIGRATION  OF  NATIONS  AND  ESTABLISH- 
MENT OF  MONOTHEISM. 

L  THE  TRIUMPH  OP  CHBISTIAHITY  OVEK  PAGANISM. 

1.  THE  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH  OP  THE  FIRST  CENTUBT, 

§  172.  The  Eomans  were  very  tolerant  of  the  heathen  forms  of 
religion  amongst  other  naliona,  as  is  apparent  at  once  from  the  fact,  that 
they  adopted  not  only  the  mythology  of  the  Greeks,  but  also,  by  degrees, 
the  theology  of  the  East,  of  the  Chaldeans,  Persians,  Egyptians,  and 
Syrians.  But  as  Christianity  forbade  any  combination  with  Paganism, 
the  Christians  carefully  avoided  all  participation  in  the  feasts  and 
religious  rites  of  the  heathen,  and  kept  themselves  separate  even  in  the 
AaHy  intercourse  of  life ;  thus  the  hatred  of  the  people  and  the  mia- 
trust  of  their  rulers  were  roused,  and  heavy  persecutions  arose  against 
them.  Ten  persecutions  of  Christians  are  recorded  from  the  days  of 
Nero,  when  Peter  and  Paul  are  said  to  have  met  their  death,  to  the  first 
decennium  of  the  fourth  century,  when  Diocletian  and  Gal^riua  drove 
the  confessors  of  the  crucified  Saviour,  by  ra«k  and  axe,  to  the  altar  of 
sacrifice,  burnt  down  the  churches,  and  gave  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  the 
flames.  Even  the  noble-minded  Marcus  Aur^lmo  thought  it  his  duty  to 
break  by  force  the  stubbornness  of  the  supposed  fanatics ;  and  the  short 
reign  of  Decius  has  become  memorable  for  one  of  the  most  violent  per- 
secutions of  the  Christians.  3at  the  hol^  joi/  with  which  the  martyrs, 
bearing  witness  by  their  blood,  endured  torture  and  death,  multiplied  the 
number  of  believers,  so  that  the  blood  of  marlyrs  is  justly  called  "the 
seed  of  the  Church."  The  objects  of  persecution  concealed  themselves 
in  subterraneous  passages  (the  Catacombs),  near  the  graves  of  those  they 
loved,  and  in  caves  and  mountain  detls.  Oppression  heightened  their 
trust  in  G«d ;  and  the  number  of  apostate  believers  who  delivered  up  the 
Bible  to  be  burned,  or  offered  incense  before  the  statue  of  the  emperor, 
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was  small  when  compared  with  the  number  of  those  who  stood  firm  in 
their  faith.  During  the  years  of  persecution,  Cliristianity  continued  to 
spread,  by  the  indwelling  force  of  truth,  and  fsYorable  circumstances  from 
without,  to  all  quarters  of  the  heavens,  so  that,  aa  early  as  the  third 
century,  before  Cdiistantine  raised  it  to  a  state  religion,  it  ovei^tepped 
the  bounds  of  the  Eoman  empire. 

2.   CONSTAHTINE  THE   GREAT  AND   JULIAN  THE  APOSTATE. 

§  173.    OJnsfantine     is    sole  emperor    transferred  his  residence  to 
Byzantium,  which  from  hi      m        wa     wa   ca     d  Con     ntin  p       H 
fortified  the  city,  whi  h  was  fa     rab  y       udwhw        adn 
and  embellished  it  mo     mghnywbpa       adh 
grounds,  and  works  o    a        H     h  n  abo    bdha         ad      n      u 
tion  of  the  Eoman  erap  dallpw  hmpahr 

surrounded  himself  wbabhn  rtfhnb        n     n 

officials,  and  servants    and     tab    h  d  a  ^aU  n        a  a  TB 

better  to  conduct  theraagmnfhia      mp       hddd 
four  prefectures  or  li  u    n  h    E  w     h  Thra      a  d  Eg  p 

were   assigned;  El^n    mwhG  ItdywhAn  h"W 

(containing  Gaul,   Spa  nBa)       Eah         h       hdddn 
greater  or  less  numbe        d  (d    t*     )  and  n  n        a 

(provinces).  The  last  years  of  his  life  Cdnstantine  devoted  principally 
to  religious  and  ecclesiastical  matters  ;  but  he  deferred  the  rite  of  baptism 
which  cleanseth  from  sin,  till  shortly  before  his  death.  He  founded 
many  churehea,  and  endowed  them  with  landed  estates.  He  granted  tct 
the  clergy  an  immunity  from  taxes,  and  other  privileges,  and  allowed 
legacies  to  the  Church.  From  this  time  forward,  the  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church  took  a  new  shape;  whereas  before,  the  Elders  and 
Bishops  were  chosen  from  the  whole  Church-community,  and  the  princi- 
ple of  brotherly  equality  amongst  all  Christians  was  held  in  honor,  now, 
the  priesthood  (clergy)  sepaj'ated  from  the  people  (laity),  and  introduced 
degrees  of  rank,  so  that  the  Bishops  of  the  principal  cities  were  placed 
over  the  remaining  Bishops  as  metropolitans,  and  these  again  had  the 
superintendence  of  the  priests  in  their  immediate  neighborhood.  At  the 
same  time,  the  Church  services,  which  before  consisted  only  in  singing, 
prayer,  and  reading  the  Bible,  and  concluded  with  the  love-feasts,  were 
made  more  solemn  by  the  aid  of  music  and  other  arts. 

§  174.  Arianism.  —  Augustine.  —  Fathers  op  the  Church. — 
The  doctrine  (dogma),  also,  of  Christianity  did  not  long  remain  in  its 
original  simplicity  and  purity,  when  many  learned  men  made  it  the  sub- 
ject of  their  inquiry  and  meditation.  The  first  point  which  they  investi- 
gated ^aa  the  relation  of  Christ  to  God,  and  the  mysterious  junction  of 
His  divine  and  human  natures.  On  this  question,  vehement  contentions 
arose  as  early  as  the  time  of  Constantine,  between  the  Alexandrian 
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eeclesiastics,  Arius  and  Athanasius,  the  first  of  wliom  maintained  ihal 
Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  was  inferior  to  God  the  Father,  and  dependent 
on  Him  ;  while  the  latter  laid  down  the  doctrine  of  the  Trinity  in  Unity, 
through  the  principle  that  God  the  Son  was  of  the  same  suhstanee  with 
God  the  Father.  The  first  general  Church  Council  (CEcumenioal  Syn- 
od), which  Constantine  convened  at  Nice,  declared  the  opinion  of  Atha- 
nasius to  be  the  true  (orthodox)  faith  of  the  Church ;  hut  the  German 
nations,  the  Goths,  Vandals,  Longohards,  to  whom  Christianity  had  been 
brought  by  Arian  missionaries,  continued  in  Arianism  for  another  century, 
and  were  therefore  excommunicated  and  driven  out  as  heretics  from  the 
Catholic  (universal)  Church,  An  equally  important  dispute  arose  in  the 
fifth  century,  about  original  sin  and  predestination,  since  Augustine, 
Bishop  of  north  Africa,  laid  down  the  principle  that  the  nature  of  man, 
'through  Adam's  fall,  has  become  unable  to  do  good  by  its  own  strength ; 
that  this  strength  is  produced  only  by  the  grace  of  God  in  one  portion  of 
mankind,  while  the  other  remains  abandoned  to  ruin;  so  that  one  man 
■  may  be  from  the  beginning  appointed  (predestinated)  to  salvation,  ano- 
ther to  condemnation.  These  harsh  doctrines  were  disputed  by  Pela- 
gius,  a  monk  residing  in  Africa,  and  the  principle  maintained,  that  man 
can,  by  the  strength  of  his  own  free  will,  do  good,  and  become  a  partaker 
of  salvation.  —  The  Christian  writers  of  the  first  five  or  six  centuries 
were  called  Fathers  of  the  Church.  Their  works  are  the  more  im- 
portant, because  on  them  depend  the  traditional  doctrines  of  the  Catholic 
Church.  The  nearer,  therefore,  they  stand  to  the  time  of  the  Apostles, 
the  greater  is  their  authority,  as  we  assume  that  the  disciples  of  Jesus 
made  many  oral  communicalions  to  their  contemporaries,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  apostolic  writings,  but  might  well  be  known  from  the  works 
of  the  Fathers.  They  wrote  partly  in  Greek  and  partly  in  Latin. 
Constantius,  §  175.  Of  Constantino's  three  vicious  sons,  who,  according 
A.  D.  357-380.(0  their  father's  will,  divided  the,  empire,  Constantius,  after 
long  years  of  bloody  struggles,  obtained  the  sole  sovereignty.  As  he 
was  himself  busied  in  Asia,  he  sent  his  cousin,  Julian,  to  Gaul,  to  protect 
the  frontjera  of  the  empire  against  the  Germanic  nations. 
Julian  besieged  the  Allemdnni  in  Strasbui^h,  twice  passed 
the  Rhine,  repulsed  the  Franks  in  the  Netherlands,  and  restored  the  an- 
cient renown  of  the  Soman  ai-ms.  Proclaimed  emperor  by 
his  soldiers  in  his  favorite  city,  Paris,  Julian  marched  against 
Constantius,  and  a  civil  war  would  have  ensued,  had  not  the  latter  died 
Julian,  just  at  this  crisis.     Julian  now  without  hinderance  entered 

A.i>.8ei-S68.  the  imperial  castle  in  Constantinople,  as  sovereign  of  the 
vast  empire.  He  immediately  removed  all  the  superfluous  officers  of  the 
court,  reduced  the  imperial  household,  and  in  his  dress  and  mode  of  liv- 
ing studied  the  greatest  simplicity ;  he  provided  for  the  impartial  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  restored  discipline  and  military  virtue  in  the  army. 
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Strongly  as  he  worked  by  tkese  means  on  an  indolent  generation,  yet  Lis 
aeal  to  revive  paganism  hindered  the  success  of  his  efforts.  The  con- 
Btraint  which  he  endured  in  his  youth  under  Chrislian  masters  had  pro- 
duced in  hira  an  aversion  to  the  Gospel ;  whilst  his  lively  imaginatior., 
and  his  love  for  Plato's  philosophy  (§  65,  72),  and  for  the  literature  and 
poetry  of  antiquity,  made  him  a  most  enthusiastic  admirer  of  paganism. 
For  this  reason  he  was  hranded  by  Christian  writers  with  the  title  of 
Apostate.  Nevertheless,  he  was  too  just  and  too  wise  to  inflict  hloody 
persecutions  oa  Ihe  ChrislJans.  He  contented  himself  with  removing 
them  from  his  presence,  aad  from  public  and  professional  offices,  oppos- 
ing their  opinions  in  writings,  and  reestablishing  the  heathen  worship, 
with  its  feasts  and  sacrifices.  He  himself  sometimes  offered  solemn 
hecatombs  of  100  bulls  to  the  god  of  the  sun.  Having,  however,  with 
the  heroism  of  old  Home,  undertaken  an  adventurous  campaign  against 
the  New  Persians,  he  pressed  forward  victorious  over  the  Euphrates  and 
■Tigris!  but  being  entrapped  into  an  inacce^pible  mountainous  district, 
and  compelled  to  commence  a  difScult  retn:at,  he  was  wounded  mortally 
J<man,  by  an  arrow,  and  his  schemes  brought  to  nought.      His  suc- 

*.i).S0S-3fl4.pygg^j.  j^yian,  in  a  dishonorable  peace,  restored  the  conquer- 
Valons  ^"^  territory,  and  made  Christianity  again  the  dominant  re- 

A.  D.  364-376.  ligion.  After  his  death,  the  empire  was  divided,  the  Arian 
rt  ,  ,  .  Valens  rulina;  over  the  East,  whilst  his  brother,  the  rude  and 
A. D. 864-375.  warlike  Valentmian  I.,  governed  the  West. 


II.  THE   MIGKATIOH   OF  KATIONS. 
1.    TUEODOSinS  THB   SEEAT. 

§  176.  When  Talens  was  ruling  the  East,  the  Huns,  a  wild,  hideous, 
well-mounted  nomad  people,  came  from  the  steppes  of  Ceolral  Asia  to 
Europe.  They  overthrew  the  Aiani  and  the  brave  Bast  &oths  (whose 
gray-haired  king,  Hermanrieh,  devoted  himself  to  death),  and  they  then 
fbll  upon  the  West  Goths.  But  this  people  having  been  already  con- 
verted  to  Avian' Christianity  by  Bishop  UlSlas,  obtained  permission 
from  Valens  to  cross  the  Danube,  with  their  wives  and  children,  and  to 
occupy  new  abodes.  Through  the  venality  of  the  Eoman  officers,  the 
West  Goths,  contrary  to  agreement,  remained  in  possession  of  their 
arms;  and  as,  from  the  severity  and  avarice  of  the  governor,  they  soon 
fell  into  the  greatest  distress  from  hunger,  they  seized  the  accustomed 
Bword,  stormed  the  city  of  Marcian<ipolis,  and  carried  robbery  and  desw 
Jation  through  (he  land.  Valens  marohed  hastily  against  the  enemy; 
but  in  the  murderous  battle  of  Adriandple  he  lost  the  victory,  and  hia 
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Kfe,  during  the  flight,  in  a  huming  hut.  The  ficlora  now  roved  through 
the  defenceless  land  with  unrestrained  fury,  as  far  as  the  Julian  Alps, 
and  menaced  even  the  frontiers  of  Italy.  Then  was  the  hrave  Spaniard 
Theod<isiua  chosen  sovereign-  of  the  East.  He  termmated  the  Gothio 
war,  hy  settling  one  part  of  the  enemy  in  the  southern  Danubian  pro- 
vinces, and  enlisting  another  part  aa  soldiers  in  the  Eoman  armies.  After 
many  cooteats  and  military  exploits,  Theoddsius,  henceforth  called  the 
Great,  at  length  obtained  the  sovereignty  of  the  West  also,  and  so  united, 
for  the  Last  time,  the  whole  world-wide  Roman  empire  under  one  sceptre. 
He  was  a  powerful,  but  passionate  prince ;  and  on  one  occasion,  in  Thes- 
ealontca,  he  put  to  death  7,000  citizens,  because  they  had  slain  his  gover- 
nor. For  this,  the  Church's  penance  was  inflicted  on  him  by  the  un- 
daunted bishop,  Ambrose,  of  Milan,  —  a  punishment  which  he  willingly 
underwent.  Theod6sius  was  a  zealous  champion  of  the  Catholic  faith. 
He  denounced  and  persecuted  Arianism,  interdicted  the  use  of  sacrifices 
and  divinations,  and  permitted  the  heathen  temples  to  be  plundered  and 
destroyed.  Now  was  extinguished  the  sacred  fire  of  Vesta — the  oracles 
and  sibyls  were  silent— and  the  pagan  pantheism  yielded  to  the  faith  in 
the  crucified  Saviour.  At  his  death,  Theodosius  made  over  the  East,  with 
Ill}'ria,  to  his  son,  Arcadius,  who  was  eighteen  years  old,  by  whose  side 
stood  the  Gaul,  Euffnus ;  while  Hondrius,  then  in  hia  eleventh  year, 
under  the  guidance  of  the  politic  and  warlike  Vandal,  Stflicho,  was  t* 
be  lord  of  the  West.  From  this  time  forward  the  empire  remainetl 
divided. 

2,   WEST    GOTHS. — BUEGtTNDIANS.  —  VANDALS. 

^  177.  Alario,  king  of  the  West  Goths,  invaded  the  provinces  of  the 
Eastern  empire  immediately  after  the  death  of  Theodosius.  He  marched, 
murdering  and  plundering,  through  Thessaly,  Central  Greece,  and  Pelopon- 

ndaus,  and  trod  under  foot  the  remains  of  Greek  civilization, 

until,  being  surrounded  by  Stilicho's  forces,  he  was  compelled  to 
retreat.  Bovy  of  Stilicho  now  led  Eatr6pius,  the  successor  of  Rufinus,  to 
iodooe  Alarie  to  invade  the  Western  empire.  He  accordingly  fell  upon 
Upper  Italy,  pursued  his  devastating  course  up  the  banks  of  the  Po,  but 

sufi'ered  so  much  loss  in  two  undecisive  battles  against  Stiliclio, 
^'°'  "  that  he  retreated  upon  lU^ria,  to  wait  for  a  niore  favorable  op- 
portunity. This  enemy  of  the  eijipire  had  scarcely  been  repulsed,  before  vast 
hordes  of  Vandals,  Alani,  Burgundians,  Suevi,  &o.,  burst  into  Italy,  under 
the  command  of  duke  Radagaisus,  destroyed  the  towns  and  villages,  and 
filled  every  place  with  crue!  slaughter  and'desolation.     But  these  also 

were  overcome  near  Florence,  by  the  military  skill  of  Stilicho, 
*'."■  '  Theirleaders  were  killed;  thousands  felt  beneath  the  swords 
of  the  victors,  or  perished  by  hnnger  and  disease ;  others  entered  into  the 
Eoman  service.     The  remains  of  their  army  threw  themselves  info  Gaul, 
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where,  after  repeated  aets  of  devastation,  the  Buvgundians  settled  on  the 
Ehine  and  the  Jura,  and  founded  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  which  ex- 
tended from  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Vosges.  The  Vandals  and  Suevi, 
on  the  other  hand,  crossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  wott  dwelling-placea  for 
themsekes  by  the  sword,  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  which  they  however 
gave  up  again  twenty  years  afterwards,  and  crossed  over  into  Africa  with 
the  Vandal  king,  Genseric. 

g  178.  The  brave  Stflicho,  in  his  necessity,  had  entered  into  a  friendly 
alliance  with  ijaric,  and  consented  to  pay  him  a  yearly  tribute.  His 
enemies  founded  an  accusation  of  high  treason  upon  this,  and  procured 
his  execution- at  Eav^nna.  Hereupon,  Alaric,  enraged  at  the  withdrawal 
of  the  tribute,  and  appealed  to  by  StUicho's  adherents  for  protection, 
marched  into  Italy,  laid  siege  to  Eome,  and  compelled  the  terrified  in- 
habitants to  purchase  the  clemency  of  the  conqueror  with  gold,  silver,  and 
costly  apparel.  But  when  the  court  at  Eavenna  disdainfully  rejected 
Xlaric's  proposals  of  peace,  the  Gothic  prince  ^ain  appeared  before  the 

walls  of  the  former  mistress  of  the  world,  stormed  it  at  length 
^■*'''"  '  during  the  night,  and  surrendered  it  to  be  plundered  for 
three  days  by  his  army.  The  hero  died  shortly  after,  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  in  Lower  Italy.  There  is  a  legend  that  declares  that  his  colBn  and 
treasures  were  buried  in  the  bed  of  the  stream  Bus^nto,  which  had  been 
diverted  from  its  course  for  the  purpose.  His  brother-in-law,  Adolf, 
co?icluded  a  treaty  with  HoniSrius,  by  virtue  of  which  the  West  Goths 

mai-ched  mto  Southern  Gaul.  It  was  here  that  they  founded 
A.  D.  412.  ^^  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths,  which  at  first  extended  from 
the  Garonne  to  the  Ebro,  and  had  Tolosa  (Toulouse)  for  its  principal 
city.  When,  however,  the  Vandals,  some  years  later,  went  into  Africa, 
Ihe  "West  Goibs  gradually  conquered  the  whole  of  Spain;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  were  compelled  to  relinquish  the  territory  between  the 
Pyrenees  and  the  Gar6nne  to  the  Franks. 

Valeotuiiaa  §  ^'^^-  "Valentinian  III.,  followed  Hon^rius  with  jE'tius 
in.,  A  11.425  at  his  side,  for  general  and  influpiitial  minister.  The  go- 
-4DB.  vemor  of  northern  Africa,  Bonifidus,  lived  in  enmity  with 

this  JE'tius ;  and  being  afraid  of  his  anger,  he  rebelled,  and  summoned 
the  Vandals,  undev  their  bold  and  crafty  king,  Grenseric,  out  of  Spain, 
to  his  assista.>ee.  I^  is  true,  that,  upon  their  arrival,  he  repented  of 
this  rash  act,  and  o^-posed  them  with  his  forces.  But  the  warlike 
Vandals  overeams  him,  and,  in  defiance  of  the  court  of  Ravenna,  made 
themselves  masters  of  norihern  Africa,  where  they  established  the  empire 
of  the  Vandals,  with  its  capital,  Carthage,  conquered  Sicily  and  the 
Balearic  islands,  and  re-nderei  themselves  formidable  to  all  islands  and 
lands  near  the  coast  by  their  piracies.  The  kingdom  of  the  Vandala 
existed  for  a  hundred  years  in  n(.Tth  Africa.     Gi^aseric  died  in  iZ?. 
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S.  ATTILA,  KING   OF   THE  IITJNS    (A,   D.   450.) 

§  180.  About  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  AttWa,  surnamed  tha 
Scourge  of  God,  left  hia  wooden  residence  on  the  banks  of  the  Theiss,  in 
Hungary,  for  the  purpose  of  conqueriog  the  western  empire  of  Rome  by 
the  sword.  More  than  half  a  million  savage  warriors,  partly  Huns  and 
partly  Germans,  who  were  their  subjects  or  allies,  marched  through 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Alemannia,  to  the  Rhine,  where  they  annihilated 
the  royal  house  of  Burgundy  in  Worms,  destroyed  the  Eoman  towns, 
and  then  carried  slaughter  and  desolation  into  Gaul.  It  was  here  that  the 
valiant  Mtias,  with  an  army  composed  of  Romans,  Burgundians,  West 
451  G'^t'is,  and  Eranks,  succeeded,  in  the  Oatalaliiiian  plains  (Cha- 
lons on  the  Maroe),  in  setting  a  limit  to  At,iiW&  victorious 
course.  162,000  dead  bodies,  and  among  them  that  of  Theodoric,  the 
brave  king  of  the  West  Goths,  covered  the  licld  of  battle.  From  his 
camp,  fortified  with  wagons,  the  Hun  bade  defiance  to  the  attacks  of  the 
A  D  4B2  enemy,  and  then  retreated  into  Hungary  (Panndnia),  with 

the  purpose  of  invading  Italy  in  the  following  year.  Aqui- 
l^ia  was  destroyed ;  Milan,  Pavia,  Verrina,  and  Padua  taken  by  storm  j 
and  the  fertile  banks  of  the  Po  turned  into  a  desert.  The  unfortunate 
inhabitants  of  Aquileia  sought  for  refuge  on  the  rocks  and  sand-islands  of 
the  Jagunes,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  Venice.  Xttila  was  already 
on  his  march  towards  Rome,  where  he  was  induced  by  the  prayers  of  the 
Roman  bishop,  Leo  L,  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Valentfnian,  and  to 
retreat.  Attila's  sudden  death,  either  hy  hemorrhage,  or  the  vengeance 
of  his  Burgundian  bride,  checked  the  progress  of  the  Hunnish  empire. 
The  Ostrogoths,  the  Gepidte,  and  the  Longobards  obtained  their  inde- 
pendence after  a  severe  struggle,  whilst  the  remains  of  the  nomadic  Huns 
were  lost  in  the  rich  pastoral  steppes  of  southern  Russia. 


4.  DESTKDCTION   OF  THE   HrESTEHN  EOMAN  1 

,  §  181.  The  Roman  power  was  now  rapidly  approaching  to  its  fall. 
Valentfnian  with  his  own  hand  kiDed  JE'tius,  the  last  support  of  the  em- 
pire. Shortly  after,  the  luxurious  emperor  lost  his  own  life  by  Petninius 
M^ximus,  whose  wife  he  had  corrupted.  Petrdnius,  raised  to  be  Valen- 
tfnian's  successor,  aspired  to  the  hand  of  the  imperial  widow,  which  in- 
duced the  latter  to  summon  the  Vandals  against  the  murderer  of  her 
husband.  Gdnseric  landed  at  Ostia,  took  Rome,  and  subjected  the  city 
fdr  fourteen  days  to  plunder,  during  which  time  the  works  of  art  were 
ruthlessly  mutilated  (Vandalism).  Laden  with  plunder  and  prisoners 
(the  empress  and  her  two  daughters  among  the  number),  the  Vandala 
returned  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  where  they  resumed  their  piratical  em- 
ployments with  more  audacity  than  before.  After  some  time,  the  Sueve, 
Eicimer,  a  bold,  crafty,  but  blood-stained  man,  acquired  such  power,  that 
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lo  the  day  of  his  death,  he  managed  the  crown  and  empire  at  his  pleasure, 
without  even  assuming  the  imperial  title.  Three  years  ailer  Ei'cimer's 
death,  the  ambitious  general,  Orestes,  invested  his  son,  Eiimnlua  Augus- 
tulus,  with  the  powerless  crown.  Upon  this,  the  German  troops  in  the 
pay  of  the  Eomans  demanded  a  third  part  of  the  lands  of  Italy ;  and 
when  this  was  not  granted,  the  valiant  Ododcer  commanded  the  captive 
Orestes  to  he  put  to  death,  and,  by  assuming  the  title  of  King  of  Italy, 
put  an  end  to  the  Western  empire  of  Rome.  Odoicer  be- 
stowed a  yearly  pension,  and  a  residence  in  Lower  Italy, 
upon  the  inoffensive  Romulus  Aug&stulus. 

■    5.    THEODOEIO    THE    OSTBOOOTH    (A.  D.  500). 

§  182.  Ododeer  had  reigned,  not  without  renown,  for  twelve  years, 
when  The6doric,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  with  the  consent  of  the  Byzan- 
tine emperor,  marched  from  the  Danube  upon  Italy.  He  was  followed 
hy  200,000  men  fit  for  war,  with  their  wives,  children,  and  goods. 
OdoScer  was  unable  to  resist  this  force.  Overcome  by  Theddoric  near 
Yerdna,  he  concealed  himself  behind  the  walls  of  Eavenna ;  and  it  was 
only  after  a  gallant  defence  of  three  years  that  he  at  length  surrendered 
upon  honorable  conditions.  But  he  was  killed  not  long  after,  by  the 
Goths,  at  a  riotous  banquet.  From  this  time,  the  empire  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, which  extended  from  the  southern  point  of  Italy  to  the  Danube, 
was  governed  wisely  and  justly  by  The<5doric,  from  Ravenna.  He  paid 
respect  to  the  ancient  laws  and  institutions,  employed  the  original  inha- 
bitants of  the  country  in  trade,  agriculture,  and  commerce,  and  Com- 
mitted war  and  the  use  of  arms  to  the  Goths.  Even  literature  and 
civilization  rejoiced  in  his  protection ;  and  learned  Eomans,  like  the 
historian  Cassioddrus,  were  advanced  to  the  highest  offices  of  the  state. 
Theddoric's  authority  was  so  great  abroad,  that  contending  kings  brought 
their  differences  to  his  judgment  seat.  It  was  only  a  short  time  previous 
to  his  death,  that  he  was  rendered  cruel  by  suspicion,  and  commanded 
the  worthy  senator  Eo^thius,  and  his  father-in-law,  Symmachus,  to  be 
executed,  because  they  were  suspected  of  having  invited  the  Byzantine 
court  to  expel  the  Goths.  It  was  in  prison  that  Bo6thius  wrote  his  cele- 
brated work,  the  "  Consolations  of  Piiilosophy." 

■    6.    CLOVIS,  KING   OF  THE  FRANKS   AND   THE  MEROVINGIANS. 

§  183.  The  Franks,  a  tribe  of  German  origin,  had  marched  &om  their 

hereditary  possessions  on  the  Lower  Rhine  to  the  Meuse  and  the  Sambre. 

From  this  place,  their  warlike  king,  Clovis,  led  them  forth  to  war  and 

plunder.     After  he  had  conquered  and  put  to  death  the  last  Roman 

governor,  Sydgrius,  in  Soissons,  and  made  himself  master  of 

the  country  between  the  Seine  and  the  Loire,  he  advanced 

Bgainst  the  Alemanni,  who  were  in  possession  of  an  extensive  kingdom 

11 
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on  both  banks  of  the  Rhine.  He  defeated  them  in  the  great  battle  of 
Zulpich  (between  Bonn  and  Aix),  and  subjected  theii 
*'  "■  *^^'  -  country  on  the  Moselle  and  the  Lahn.  In  the  heat  of 
(he  battle,  Clovis  had  sworn,  that  if  tke  doubtful  combat  should  ter. 
minate  in  his  favor,  he  would  embrace  the  faith  of  his  Christian  wifej 
and  in  the  same  year,  he,  with  3,000  nobles  of  his  train,  received  baptism 
in  the  waters  of  the  Khine.  But  Christianity  produced  no  emotions  of 
pity  in  his  savage  heart.  After  he  had  extended  the  Frank 
A.  D.  607.  empire  to  the  Elione  on  the  east,  and  to  the  Ganinne  on  the 
south,  he  attempted  to  secure  the  whole  territory  to  himself  and  his  pos- 
terity, by  putting  to  death  the  chieis  of  all  the  Frank  tribes. 

§  184  The  wickedness  of  the  father  was  inherited  by  hia  four  sons, 
who,  after  Clovis's  death,  divided  the  Frank  empire  between  them  ;  the 
eldest  received  the  east«rn  kingdom,  Austrilsia,  with  the  capital,  Metz  ; 
the  three  younger  sons  shared  the  western  territory,  Neustria,  and  Bur- 
gundy, which  was  connected  with  it.  But  the  empire  was  again  from 
time  to  time  nnited.  The  history  of  the  kingly  house  of  the  Merovingians 
displays  a  frightful  picture  of  human  depravity.  The  murders  of  bro- 
thers and  relatives,  bloody  civil  wars,  and  the  explosion  of  unbridled 
passions,  fill  its  annals^  The  savage  enormities  of  the  two  queens,  Brun- 
hilda  and  Fredigonda,  are  particularly  dreadful.  These  horrors  at  length 
destroyed  all  the  power  of  the  race  of  Clovis,  so  that  they  are  distin- 
guished in  history  as  sluggish  kings,  whilst  the  steward  of  the  royal  pos- 
sessions (mayor  of  the  palace)  gradually  obtained  possession  of  all  the 
powers  of  government.  A  visit  to  the  yearly  assemblies  of  the  people 
(Marzfelder),  upon  a  carriage  drawn  by  four  oxen,  was  at  last  the  only 
occupation  of  the  imbecile  Merovingians.  At  first,  each  of  the  three 
kingdoms  had  its  own  mayor,  until  the  brave  and  shrewd  Pepin  of 
Heristal  succeeded  in  uniting  the  mayoralties  of  Neustria  and  Burgundy 
with  that  of  Austr&ia,  and  making  them  hereditary  in  his  own  family. 
From  this  time,  Pepin's  descendants,  who  were  called  dukes  of  Fran- 
Ciinia,  possessed  fie  regal  power,  whilst  the  Merovingians  were  kings  in 
nothing  but  the  name. 

7.   THE  ANGLO-SAXONS. 

§  185.  About  the  middle  of  the  flfth  century,  the  Roman  army  left 
Britain,  which  it  was  unable  any  longer  to  retain.  The  inhabitants,  who 
were  too  weak  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  wild  Picts  and  Scots  (§  150, 
168),  sought  assistance  from  the  Angles  and  Saxons  of  the  I>ower  Elbe. 
These  obeyed  the  summons ;  hut  after  they  had  repulsed  the  enemy,  they 
turned  their  sworda  against  the  Britons  themselves,  and,  after  a  fearful 
contest,  suiadued  their  country,  which  was  henceforth  called  England 
(Angle-land),  The  greater  number  of  the  Celtic  inhabitants  perished 
by  the  sword;  those  who  were  able  took  refuge  in  Gaul  (Brefagne).    It 
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Waa  only  in  the  mountainous  districts  of  Wales  and  Cornwall  that  ih« 
Celts  asserted  their  independence  and  national  peculiarities,  till  as  late 
BS  the  thirteenth  century.  The  nist  of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  power 
of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  who  established  there  seven  small  monarchies. 
These  existed  in  a  separate  slate,  in  the  midst  of  perpetual  contests,  till 
the  ninth  century,  when  Egbert  united  the  seven  kingdcms 
(Heptarchy),  and  assumed  the  title  of  King. of  England. 
The  paganism  of  Britain  had  yielded  to  Christianity  as  early  as  the 
seventh  century,  when  the  Benedictine  monk,  Augustine,  with  a  crowd 
of  missionaries,  landed  in  Kent,  led  the  king  and  his  nohles  to  baptism, 
and  founded  the  seat  of  the  archbishopric  of  Caaterhury. 


§  186.  The  Byzantine  empire  displays  a  melancholy  picture  of  moral 
depravity.  A  court  filled  with  oriental  luxury  and  magnificence,  where 
women  and  favorites  raise  and  dethrone  weak  or  vicious  emperors  by 
crimes  or  intrigues ;  an  insolent  hody-guard,  who  carried  on  the  same 
audacious  game  with  the  crown  that  the  prastorians  had  formerly  done  ; 
and  a  fickle  population,  who  took  pleasure  in  nothing  but  questions  of 
religious  controversy,  aad  the  rude  sports  of  the  race-course  (hipp6- 
dromus).  In  these  race-courses,  two  great  parties,  who  mortally  hated 
and  persecuted  each  other,  distinguished  themselves,  according  to  the 
colors  of  the  chariot  drivers,  into  the  Blue  and  the  Green,  It  was  under 
Justinian  these  circumstances,   that  Justinian,   a  man   of  low  origin, 

A.  D.  627-566.ascended  the  throne,  ■  where  he  completed  several  great 
undertakings.  He  subdued  the  Green  party,  that  had  raised  an  insur- 
reotfon  against  him,  and  closed  the  raoe^oourse  for  two  years;  he  ordered 
the  code'  of  laws,  koown  by  the  name  of  Corpus  Juris  aiidPaEdeots,  to 
he  prepared  by  hia  minister,  Trib6nian ;  he  procured  silk-worms  from 
China  by  an  artifice,  and  transplanted  the  manufacture  of  silk  into 
Europe ;  he  built  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  in  Constantinople,  and  he 
persecuted  the  heathens  and  Ariaos. 

§  187.  Both  the  Vandals  and  Goths  had  made  a  profession  of  Arian- 
Um.  Hence  Justinian  embraced  the  project  of  visiting  them  with  war, 
and,  by  the  conquest  of  their  lands,  of  restoring  his  empire  to  the  same 
extent  it  had  possessed  under  Consfanline.  Eelisdrius,  the  great  hero  of 
his  time,  subdued  in  a  few  months'  the  kingdom  of  the  Vandals,  which 
was  already  disturbed  by  a  religious  war,  and  carried  the  last  king,  G41i- 
mer,  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople.  About  this  time,  Thed- 
■*"  °'  '  doric's  noble  daughter,  Amalasunta,  was  murdered  by  her 
dastardly  husband.  Hereupon  Justinian  assumed  the  part  of  her  aven- 
ger, and  sent  BelisArius  to  Italy.  Beiis^ius  took  Rome,  and  defended 
it  with  military  skill  and  heroic  courage  for  a  twelvemonth 
*"""      '        against  the  Gothic  kmg,  Vitiges.     The  Goths,  filled  with 
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Bitiazemeat  at  the  courage  of  Belis^rius,  offered  him  the  sovereiga 
authority,  and  delivered  up  to  him  the  chief  city,  Eaveana.  He  took 
possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  but  did  not,  nevertheless, 
escape  the  envy  and  calumny  of  the  Byzantine  courtiers.  He  was 
recalled  in  the  midst  of  a  course  of  victories,  to  defend  the  eastern  fron- 
tier against  the  Persians.  After  his  departure,  the  Goths, 
*■  "■  ■  according  to  the  German  custom,  raised  the  valiant  Tolila 
upon  a  shield,  and  saluted  him  as  king.  Totila  soon  reconquered  the 
whole  of  Italy.  Belisdrius  again  made  his  appearance,  but,  being 
filenderly  supplied  with  money  and  troops  by  the  suspicious  empi 
with  all  his  courage  he  could  effect  but  little.  Justfnian  angrily  t 
moDed  him  back,  and  punished  hiij  with  his  displeasure.  He  is  -, 
when  a  blind  old  man,  to  have  supported  his  life  by  beting  a 
His  successor  was  Naraes,  a  dexterous  courtier,  but  a  hero  bke  ] 
Bdriua.  Narses  gained  a  victory  at  Tagina,  near  the  ancient  Sentfnum 
(§  up),  where  Totila  and  the  bravest  of  his  warriors  died  in  the  field, 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  reioainder  of  the  Goths  raised  the  valiant  Tejas 
upon  the  royal  shield ;  he  also,  after  many  bloody  encounters, 
f.  A.D.  *.  ^^y  ^j  ^j^^  j^g^^  ^^  jjjg  Q(,|jjgg^  near  the  ancient  Cumas ;  and 
it  was  only  a  small  band  who  sought  an  unknown  dwelling-place  upon 
the  farther  side  of  the  Alps. 

§  188.  Henceforth,  Narses,  as  the  emperor's  lieutenant,  governed  the 
conquered  country  from  Eavenna.  But  when  Justinian  died,  and  his 
Buccessor  deprived  Narses  of  his  ofBce,  he  called  the  Longobards  out  of 
Pann6nia  (Ilungary),  a  short  time  before  his  death.  These  advanced 
to  the  neighborhood  of  the  Po,  which  received  .from  them  the  name  of 
Lombardy,  under  the  warlike  Aiboin.  Pavia  was  taken  by  assault  after 
a  siege  of  three  years,  and  erected  into  the  capital  of  the  Lombard  king- 
dom. Aiboin  died  by  the  bloody  vengeance  of  his  wife,  the  beautiful 
EiBamunda.  He  had  killed  her  father,  the  king  of  the  G^pida:,  some 
years  before  in  battle,  and,  in  accordance  with  the  German  custom,  had 
had  his  skull  fashioned  into  a  goblet.  He  once  compelled  his  daughter, 
during  a  fesdvai,  to  drink  from  this  cup,  a  proceeding  that  so  enraged 
her  that  she  procured  his  assassination.  The  rude  Longobards  treated 
the  natives  with  violence,  and  deprived  them  of  the  greater  part  of  their 
possessions.  But  the  fruitful  fields  were  soon  brought  to  a  splendid  state 
of  cultivation  by  the  sturdy  arms  of  German  laborei-s.  '  A  powerful 
nobility  of  dukes  and  counts  stood  at  the  head  of  this  nation,  who  elected 
their  kings  in  the  assemblies  of  the  people  (Maifelder).  The  Longo- 
bard  kingdom  remained  independent  for  two  centuries. 

§  189.  The  glory  that  Justinian  had  shed  upon  the  Byzantme  empire, 
was  soon  obscured  by  the  depravity  of  the  court  Wicked  princes 
ascended  the  blood-stained  throne  in  the  midst  of  the  most  revolting  hor- 
rors ;  deprivation  of  the  eyes,  mutilation  of  the  nose    and   ears,  were 
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things  of  d^ly  occurrence  in  this  God-forsaken  courL  With  all  this, 
Constantinople  remained,  tlirough  the  whole  of  the  middle  agea,  the  seat 
of  learning  and  reflnemeul,  and  the  Byzantine  history  confirms  a  faet  de- 
rived from  experience,  that  external  civilization  and  a  refined  manner  of 
living  are  frequently  conjoined  with  barbarousneas  of  mind  and  de- 
pravity of  morals.  The  affairs  of  tie  Ciiiirch  always  excited  the  great- 
est interest  at  Constantinople.  When  the  increasing  veneration  for 
images  and  relics  threatened  to  establish  a  new  form  of  idolatry,  iiias- 
Laothe  much  as  the  ignorant  people  worshipped  the  images  theni- 

Isaurian,  Selves,  Leo  the  Isaurian  issued  a  command  lo  remove  them 
A.D. 717-741. altogether  from  the  churches.  This  gave  rise  to  a  storm 
that  shook  throne  and  empire  for  more  than  a  century.  Two  parties,  the 
image  worshippers  (Iconoduh)  and  the  image  breakers  (Iconoclasts)  stood 
Consiantine  ^'^  hostile  opposition  to  eaeh  other.  Leo's  energetic  son, 
CopronymuB,  Constantine  Copronymus,  followed  his  father's  example.  He 
A.D.  741-776.  jiaij  tjjg  worship  of  images  condemned  by  a  council  of  the 
Church,  and  punished  the  refractory  by  death  and  banishment.  His  son 
Leo IV., A.D.  also,  Leo  IV.,  belongs  to  the  number  of  iconoclastic  empe- 
776-780.  rors.  But  after  his  sudden  death,  his  wife,  Irene,  abrogated 
Irene,  the  former  resolutions  by  a  new  council,  and  restored   to  the 

A.  ».  81)11.  churches  their  ornaments  of  images.  This  violent  woman 
pnt  out  the  eyes  of  her  own  son  from  motives  of  ambition,  and  was 
meditating  a  union  with  Charlemagne,  whea  she  was  hurled  from  the 
throne  by  a  conspiracy.  She  died  in  misery  at  Leshos.  A  later  at> 
LeQjljgj^^jjng.  tempt  to  remove  images  from  the  churches,  nndertaken  by 
n!an,A.  D.  Leo  the  Armenian  and  his  successors,  was  less  violent,  and 
813-820.  Y,as  interrupted  by  the  empress  Theoddra.  Shortly  after,  a 
new  imperial  house  ascended  the  throne,  in  the  person  of  Easilius  the 
MacediSnian,  which  ruled  with  little  interruption  for  "iOQ 
years,  and  restored  some  strength  to  the  empire.  In  tba 
West,  the  decrees  against  images  were  not  recognized. 


n.  MOHAMMED  AND  THE  ARABIAH8. 

§  190.  On  the  south-western  coast  of  the  peninsula  of  Arabia,  which, 
on  account  of  its  great  fertility  in  coffee,  frankincense,  cinnamon,  and 
other  spices,  is  called  Arabia  Felix,  lived  for  ages,  in  proud  independ- 
ence, a  people  capable  of  civilization.  Their  religion  was  a  rude  pagan- 
ism ;  a  black  stone  in  the  Caaba  at  Mecca  served  as  the  national  palladi. 
nnt,  the  eare  of  which  belonged  to  the  Koreisbites.  They  were  rendered 
rich  by  an  extensive  commerce,  and  took  pleasure  in  mental  cultivation 
11* 
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nnd  poetry.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  this  people  that  Moh^med  was 
Jlohammed,  tom,  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  century,  from  the  re- 
A.  D.,651-  682.  gpected  priestly  race  of  the  Koreishites.  Durmg  his  youth, 
he  made  journeys  with  the  caravans  into  foreign  lands  in  the  capacity  of 
merchant,  and  thus  became  convinced  that  the  reli^on  of  the  Jews  and 
Christians  must  he  preferahle  to  the  idolatrous  worship  of  the  Arahs. 
As  soon,  therefore,  as  he  had  acquired  an  independent  position  by  his 
marriage  with  a  rich  widow,  he  withdrew  from  the  bustle  of  the  world, 
to  the  recesses  of  his  own  bosom,  and  sought  how  he  might  elevate  his 
countrymen  from  their  degradation.  The  expectation  entertained  by  the 
Jews  of  a  Messiah,  the  promise  of  Christ  to  send  a  Comforter  to  those 
who  loved  him,  who  should  guide  them  into  all  truth,  wronght  upon  his 
ardent  imagination,  and  excited  within  him  the  conviction,  that  he  must  be 
the  person  of  whom  the  world  stood  in  need.  His  epileptic  fits  favored 
the  pretence  that  he  held  communion  with  angels,  and  was  the  subject  of 
divine  inspiration. 

§  191.  In  his  fortieth  year,  Mohdmmed  came  forth  with  his  doctrine, 
"There  is  but  one  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his  prophet."  E«t  with  the 
exception  of  his  wife,  his  father-in-law  Ahu  Bekir,  his  son-in-law  Ali, 
and  a  few  of  his  friends  and  relations,  no  one  at  first  _beUeved  in  his 
mission;  nay,  he  was  even  compelled,  fay  a  menacing  tumult,  to  fly  from 
Mecca  to  Medina.  (The  Mohammedans  reckon  their  years 
ififli  July,  632.  j,^^^j^jg  event,  which  is  called  Hejira.)  He  here  found 
adherents  with  whom  he  undertook  expeditions,  and  at  length,  after  some 
victorious  encounters,  he  forced  his  return  to  Mecca.  In  Medina  he 
composed  a  part  of  the  sentences  of  which  the  holy  book  of  the  Koran  con- 
sists. Mecca  soon  acknowledged  him  as  a  prophet,  and  his  doctrine, 
called  Islam,  was  soon  predominant  all  over  Arabia.  He  combined  in  it 
the  fundamental  doctrines  of  Judd,ism  and  Christianity,  with  maxims  that 
were  adapted  to  the  East.  He  commanded  irequent  ablutions  and 
prayers,  circumcision,  fasts,  almsgiving,  and  pilgrimages,  to  Mecca,  forbade 
the  use  of  wine  and  swine's  flesh,  and  sanctioned  polygamy.  A  chief 
commandment  of  the  Koran  was,  to  diffuse  Islam  by  every  means,  and 
to  compel  the  nations  to  receive  it  by  fire  and  sword.  Those  who  fell 
bravely  in  battle  were  promised  a  paradise  of  sensual  enjoyments.  The 
prophet  died  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Hejira.  Mecca,  where  he  was 
bom,  and  Medina,  the  place  where  his  grave  is  situated,  are  regarded  as 
sacred  cities  of  pilgrimage.  Mohimmed  united  gravity  and  dignity 
in  his  carriage  and  bearing ;  he  was  benevolent,  simple  in  his  manner  of 
living,  and  not  devoid  of  domestic  virtues, 

§  192.  Ali,  the  husband  of  the  favorite  daughter  of  the  prophet,  hoped 
»me  Mohdmmed's  successor  (Khalif).     But  Moham- 
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£itber  Abu  Bekir,  who  was  succeeded  by  the  simple  and  energetic  Omar. 
Omar  Under  this  man,  the  Arabs,  inspired  by  their  new  faith, 

A.i).634-6J4.  carried  their  victorious  swords  beyond  the  h mils  of  Arabia. 
Palestine  and  Syria  were  conquered,  and  Mohammed's  warriors  marched 
into  the  Christian  cities  of  Anlioeh,  Damascus,  and  Jerusalem.     Ealed, 
"the  sword  of  God,"  and  the  crafty  Amru  conducted  the  valiant  bands. 
Persia  was  subjected,  after  a  succession  of  bloody  engage- 
ments.    The  last  king,  Tesdejird  fled  (as  once  Darius  before 
Alexander),  with  the  sacred  fire  in  his  hand,  to  the  mountainous  high- 
lands, where  he  perished  by  the  hands  of  an  assassin.     The  Arabs  now 
pursued  their  victorious  course  through  the  eastern  highlands,  and  car- 
ried the  doctrines  of  Mohammed  to  the  Upper  Indus.     The  Persian  flre- 
worship  fell  before  the  Koran,  and  henceforth,  Islam  was  the  ruling 
religion  of  the  East.     The  new  cities  of  Basra,  Cufa,  and  Bagdad,  on  the 
Tigris,  soon  became  the  centres  of  trade,  and  the  seats  of  oriental  luxury 
and  magnificence.     Shortly  ai^er  this,  Amru  marched  from 
Syria  into  Egypt,  took  Alexandria,  {by  which  means  the 
remains  of  the  great  library  are  said  to  have  perished),  (§  125,)  burnt 
Memphis,  (in  the  neighborhood  of  which  the  chief  city,  Cairo,  took  its 
origin  from  the  camp  of  the  general,)  and  thrust  aside  the  Gospel  by  the 
Koran. 

§  193.  Omar  shortly  after  fell  by  the  dagger  of  a  Persian  =Jave,  and 
OtJiman,        Othman,  the  collector  and  arranger  of  the  Koran  succeeded 
A,  D.eM-666.  to  the  Khalifate.     But  Othmau  was  also  aisassmated;  and 
when  All  at  length  ascended  the  sacred  chair  that  had  long  been  his 
right,  the  family  of  the  Ommiades  rose  agamst  him  and  excited  a  civU 
war,  in  which  Ali  and  his  whole  house  pen-.hed,  and  the  Kholifdte  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  Ommiades,  who  established  their 
residence  io  the  heautifhl  Damascus.     The  Arabians  prose- 
cuted their  conquests  under  the  Ommiades  both  by  land  and  water. 
Cyprus,  Ehodes,  Asia  Minor,  all  felt  the  edge  of  their  swords ;  the  capital 
of  the  Byzantine  empire  had  to  sustain  seven  attacks  and  sieges,  and  was 
only  saved  by  the  newly-discovered  Greek  fire.     The  north 
coast  of  Africa  was  subdued  at  the  same  time  and  the  Christ- 
ian religion  and  civihzalion  there  destroyed  in  the  course  of  a  lengthened 
war.     The  Arihians  also  gained  a  firm  footing  in  feicily,  whence  they 
made  predatory  excursiont  upon  the  coasts  of  Italy 

^  194.  It  haj  pened  about  the  beginnmg  of  the  eighth  century  of  the 
Cbristiau  era,  that  the  West  Goth  Roderick  deprvel  Witiaa  of  the 
Spanish  throne  Heieijon,  the  sons  of  !ho  hani&hed  man  called  the 
Arabs  out  of  Africa  to  revenge  him.  Tarik,  the  Arabian  general,  crossed 
the  straits  of  the  sea,  founded  the  town  of  Gibraltar  {Qehel  al  Tarik),  and 
overthrew  the  West  Goths  at  the  hattlo  of  Xereade  la  Froatera, 
where  Roderick  and  the  flower  of  his  chivalry  were  slain  itf 
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the  field.  The  Arabians  overran  the  whole  of  Spain,  as  far  as  the  rocky 
Asturias,  in  a  rapid  course  of  victories.  The  Saracens  crossed  the  Pyre- 
nees, eonquered  the  south  of  France  as  far  as  the  Rhone,  and  threatened 
France  aud  Chrifitianity  with  destruction ;  when  Charles  Martel,  the  mayor 
of  the  palace  and  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal  (^  184),  overthrew  them  between 
Tours  and  Poitiers,  in  a  hattle  that  kated  seven  days,  and  com- 
A.  D.  732.  ^^j^^  ^^^^  ^^  ^^j^  ^^^^  ^p^^  Spain.  Charles  Martel  was  thu3 
the  savior  of  Christian  Germany  in  the  West. 

^  195.  Twenty  years  after  Charles  Martel's  yiotory,  the  dynasty  of  the 
-^  Ommia^es  was  overthrown  by  the  Abbassides,  and  their  family 
A.  D.  75©  ijestroyed,  Abderahman  alone  escaped.  Ho  fied  to  Africa, 
whence  he  was  invited  into  Spain.  He  there  conquered  the  Abbassids 
governor,  and  was  proclaimed  Caliph  at  Cordova.  Spain  was  prosperous 
under  its  Mahometan  rulers,  and  the  arts  and  sciences  were  greatly 
euitivated.  But  after  the  race  of  the  Ommiades  becume  es- 
A.D.103O  ^.^^^^  ^^  Moorish  power  in  Spain  was  broken  up  into  a 
number  of  small  states,  that  gradually  yielded  before  the  Christians 
^f  the  North.  The  latter  had  enlarged  their  territori^  by  successful 
wars  from  their  head-quarters,  the  Asturias,  so  that,  with  time,  three 
kingdoms  had  been  established,  Castile,  Aragon,  and  Portugal,  each  of 
which  existed  independenUy  of  the  other,  and  waged  furious  contests 
with  the  Arabs  of  the  South.  These  wars  produced  a  spirit  of  chivalry, 
reli^ouH  zeal,  and  freedom  among  the  Christian  Spaniards.  The  deeds 
of  these  God-inspired  warriors,  particularly  those  of  the  great 
A.  D.  1099.  ^.^  Campead6r,  were  handed  down  to  posterity  ia  heroic 
songs  (Romances),  and  kept  alive  the  courage  and  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  Spanish  nobility.  Civic  freedom  was  at  the  same  time  flourishing  in 
the  cities.  The  victory  gained  by  the  united  Christian  force  at  Tolosa, 
in  the  Sierra  Morena,  broke  forever  the  power  of  the  Arabians. 

§  196.  TTie  arts  and  sciences  flourished  in  all  the  countries  inhabited 
by  the  Arabs,  as  weU  as  in  Spain.  Mosques,  palaces,  and  gardens,  were 
to  be  met  with  in  every  Arabian  town.  Industry  and  commerce  brought 
wealth,— the  source  of  refinement,  but,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  love  of 
splendor  and  effeminacy.  Architecture,  music  (the  system  of  notes),  and 
decorative  painting  (arabesques),  flourished  in  aU  the  chief  Arabian 
towns.  The  sdences  were  taught  at  Cordova,  Cairo,  Bagdad,  Salerno, 
and  many  other  cities ;  more  particularly,  grammar,  philosophy,  mathe- 
matics, (the  Arabian  ciphers,  algebra),  astronomy,  and  astrology,  natural 
philosophy,  (chemistry),  and  medicine.  The  Arabians  translated  the 
writings  of  the  Greeks,  espedally  those  of  Aristotle  and  Euclid,  and  cul- 
tivated the  art  of  poetry.  The  literature  and  civilization  of  this  people 
had  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  development  of  the  Christian  middle 
age. 
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B.  THE  MIDDLE  AGE. 

L  THE  PERIOD   OF   THE   CABLOVDJGI 

1.    PEPIN  THE   LITTLE    (A.   D.   753-7,68);    CHARLEMAGNE 

(A.  D.  768-814.) 
§  197.  The  Ausfrasian  duke,  Pepin  of  Heristal,  and  his  son  Charles  Mar. 
tel,  had  gained  tlie  confidence  of  the  nation  by  their  warlike  deeds,  and  the 
fovor  of  the  priests  by  their  zeal  in  the  propagation  of  Christianity.  Botli 
•  parties  were  instrumental  in  raising  Pepin  the  Little,  the  son  of  Charles 
Martel,  to  the  throne  of  the  Franks.  For  when  the  assembly  of  the 
nation  deposed  the  last  imbecile  representative  of  the  Merovingians 
(Childeric  III.),  and  proclaimed  the  chief  steward,  Pepin,  king,  the  pope 
confirmed  tie  election,  in  the  hope  of  finding  in  the  Frank  ruler  a  sup- 
port against  the  Longobards  and  the  iconoclastic  emperor  of  Byzanlium. 
In  return  for  the  royal  consecration,  which  was  first  performed  by  Boni- 
face, and  afterwards  by  Pope  Stephen  himself,  Pepin  endowed  the  Eo- 
man  chair  with  the  portion  of  coast  on  the  Adriatic  Sea,  southwards 
from  Eavenna.     This  was  the  foundation  of  the  temporal  power  of  the 

This  Boniface  (properly  Winfried)  was  one  of  those  active  English 
missionaries,  who,  under  the  protection  of  the  first  Carlovingian  monarchs, 
proclaimed  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Redeemer  to  the  rude  inhabitanta 
of  Germany.  He  preached  the  Gospel  in  Hesse,  (where  he  built  the 
abbey  of  Fulda),  founded  bishopries  and  colleges  for  education  among 
the  Thiiringians,  Pranks,  and  Bavarians,  and  displayed  siich  zeal  that  he 
obtained  the  name  of  the  "apostle  of  the  Germans."  Having  been  ap- 
pointed archbishop  of  Mayence,  he  undertooli  in  his  old  age  another  mis- 
Bion  to  the  heathen  Finlanders,  among  whom  he  met  with  a  violent  death. 
All  the  bishoprics  and  colleges  established  by  Boniface  were  closely  united 
with  the  Roman  see  ;  and  as  these  efforts  were  favored  by  the  Carlovin- 
gian monarchs,  the  pope,  about  the  year  800,  came  to  be  looked  upon  aa 
the  head  of  the  Church  in  Franconia. 

^  198,  Pepin  reigned  for  sixteen  years  with  vigor  and  renown  over  the 

Frank  empire,  whioh  extended  far  into  South  and  Central  Germany,  and 

which,  at  his  death,  he  divided  between  his  two  sons,  Charles 

and  Carloman.     About  three  yeara  afterwards,  Carloman  died, 

and  Charlemagne  (Charles  the  Great)  was  declared  sole  ruler  of 

the   Franlffl,  by  the  voice  of  the  estates  of  the  Empire.     He 

conducted  many  wars,  and  advanced  Christian  cultivation  and  eiyi!  order. 

For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  boundaries  of  his  kingdom  and  extending 
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ChriBtianity,  he  made  war  for  thirty-one  years  on  the  Saxon  confedera« 
lion,  which  was  formed  by  various  pagan  tribes  on  the  Weser  and  Elbe. 
Charles  took  the  fortress  of  Eresburg,  on  the  south  of  the 
*'^'  Teutoburger  forest,  destroyed  the  national  palladium  —  the 

itatue  of  Arminius,  and  compelled  the  Saxons  to  a  peace.  He  next  pro- 
ceeded against  the  Longobard  king,  Desidtfriua,  in  obedience  to  the  sum- 
mons of  Pope  Adrian.  With  an  aj-my  collected  together  near  Geneva, 
he  crossed  the  St  Bernard,  stormed  the  passes  of  the  Alps,  and  conquered 
Pavia,  Desiderius  ended  his  days  in  a  cloister.  Charles 
HA..  D.  1  i-  greeted  the  Jjjmbard  throne  in  Milan,  united  Upper  Italy 
to  the  kingdom  of  the  Fi-anks,  and  confirmed  the  gifts  made  by  Pepin 
to  the  pope. 

§  199.  During  the  absence  of  Charles,  the  Saxons  had  expelled  the 
Frank  garrisons  and  reesfablished  their  ancient  boundaries.  Cliarles 
again  marched  into  their  country,  subdued  them,  and  com- 
pelled the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  to  submit  at  Paderbom.  Their 
warlike  duke,  Witikind,  alone,  fled  to  the  Danes  and  refused  to  confirm 
the  treaty.  In  the  two  following  years,  Charles  fought  against  the 
Moors  in  Spain,  took  Pampelona  and  Saragossa,  and  united  the  whole 
country,  as  far  as  tlie  Ebro,  to  his  own  kingdom,  as  a  Spanish  province. 
But  during  his  return,  his  rear,  under  the  command  of  Eoland,  suffered 
a  defeat  in  the  valley  of  Roncesvdlles,  in  which  the  bravest  champions 
of  the  Franks  were  destroyed.  Roland's  battle  at  Eoncesvalles  was  a 
fevorite  theme  with  the  poeta  of  the  middle  ages.  The  Saxons  took  ad- 
vantage of  his  absence  to  make  a  fresh  insurrection,  and  pursued  their 
devastating  course  as  fer  as  the  Rhine.  Chailes  hastened  to  the  spot, 
gave  them  repeated  overthrows,  and  subdued  their  land  afresh.  But 
when  he  attempted  to  employ  them  as  militia  agabst  the  Slavonic  tribes 
is  the  East,  they  fell  upon  the  Frank  troops  who  were  marching  with 
them,  at  the  Suntal  (between  Hanover  and  Hameln),  and  slew  them. 
This  demanded  vengeance.  The  Frank  emperor  marched  through  (he 
land,  plundering  and  destroying,  and  then  held  a  court  of  judgment  at 
Verden  on  the  Aller.  4,500  prisoners  expiated  with  their  blood  the 
Hime  of  their  brethren..  Upon  this,  hostilities  were  resumed  with  fresh 
rioJence.  But  the  battle  on  the  Hase,  which  terminated  to  the  disadvan- 
tage of  the  Saxons,  put  an  end  to  the  war.  Witikind  and  the  other  chiefs 
took  an  oath  of  feaUy  and  military  service,  and  allowed  themselves  to  be 
■baptized.  The  people  followed  their  example.  Eight  bishoprics  (Osna- 
bruck,  Minden,  Verden,  Bremen,  Paderborn,  Munster,  Halbersladt,  Hil- 
dersheim,)  provided  for  the  mmntenance  and  extension  of  Christianity 
among  the  Saxons.  Another  insurrection,  however,  was  occasioned  a 
few  years  afterwards,  by  the  oppressive  arnere-him,*  and  thevunwonled 
«  The  summons  to  all  the  tenanla,  even  tlioae  of  seooudary  rimfc,  to  quit  their  ocoupa 
liOQS,  and  follow  the  king  to  the  wars.     Am.  Ed. 
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payment  of  tithes  to  the  Church,  which  resulted  in  10,000  Saxon  familiea 
being  carried  away  from  their  homes,  and  colonies  of  Franks  being 
established  in  their  place.  To  oppose  the  Slavonic  tribes  to  the  east  of 
the  Elbe,  Charles  founded  the  Margraviate*  of  Brandenbtirg. 

§  200.  Shortly  after,  Thassilo,  duke  of  Bavaria,  attempted 
to  render  himself  independent  of  the  Frank  power,  by  the 
assistance  of  the  Avars  who  lived  to  the  east.  He  was  overpowered, 
and  expiated  his  breach  of  faith  by  perpetual  confinement  within  the 
walla  of  the  cloisters  of  Fulda.  Bavaria  was  hereupon  incorporated 
with  the  Frank  empire,  and  Charles  established  the  Eastern  Margraviate 
as  a  check  upon  the  wild  Avars.  When  Charlemagne  had  reduced  all 
the  lands  from  the  Ebro  and  the  Appeninea  to  the  Eider,  and  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  to  the  Raab  and  the  Elbe,  he  repaired  to  Rome  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  century.  It  was  here  that,  during  the  festival  of 
Christmas,  he  was  invested  with  the  crown  of  the  Roman  empire,  in  the 
church  of  St.  Peter,  by  Leo  IIL,  whom  he  had  defended  against  a 
TOob  of  insurgents.  It  was  hoped,  that  by  this  means,  western  Christen- 
dom might  be  formed  into  a  single  body,  of  wlich  the  Pope  was  to  be- 
come the  spiritual,  and  Charles  the  secular  head.  It  was  at  this  time 
that  the  long-existing  variance  between  the  Western  (Roman  Catholic), 
and  the  Eastern  (Greek  Catholic)  churches,  terminated  in  a  complete 
separation. 

§  201.  The  domestic  policy  of  Charlemagne  was  not  less  fertile  of 
results  than  the  foreign.  1.  He  improved  the  government  and  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  by  abolishing  the  office  of  duke,  dividing  the  whole 
kingdom  into  provinces,  and  appointing  counts  and  deputies  for  the  con- 
duct of  the  affairs  of  justice,  and  clerks  of  the  treasury  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Hie  crown  lands  and  the  collection  of  imposts.  The  laws  were 
confirmed  by  the  popular  assemblies  (maifelder),  in  which  every  freer 
man  had  a  share.  2.  He  promoted  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  and  the 
education  of  the  people.  Agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  were 
encouraged,  farms  and  villages  sprang  up,  and  barren  headis  were  con- 
Terted  into  arable  fields.  He  founded  conventual  schools  and  cathe- 
drals, had  the  works  of  the  ancient  Roman  writers  transcribed,  and 
formed  a  collection  of  old  German  heroic  ballads.  Learned  men,  like 
the  British  monk,  Alcuin,  and  the  historian  Egiahard,  from  the  Oden- 
waldj  had  ample  reason  to  congratulate  themselves  on  his  encouragement 
and  support.  3.  He  favored  the  clergy  and  the  church.  It  was  by  hia 
means  that  the  former  obtained  their  tithes  and  vast  gifts  and  legacies; 
church  music  was  improved,  missionaries  supported,  and  churches  and 
monasteries  erected.  Ingelheim  on  the  Rhine,  and  Aix,  were  Charles's 
fevorite  places  of  residence.     He  lies  buried  in  the  latter  town. 

a  Count  of  the  frontier,  the  fiontier  b^g  called  Qte  Hsiit 
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2.     DISSOITTTION    OP   THE  FEANK   EMPIRE. 

Louis  the  ^  ^^^'  '^^  ®'*''  °^  Charlemagne,  Louis  the  Debonnaire 

Debonnaira,  (the  Gentle),  was  Letter  fitted  for  the  repose  of  a  cloister 
A- o-S^*-^*''- than  for  the  government  of  a  warlike  nation.  A  too  hasty 
division  of  his  kingdom  among  his  three  sons,  Lothaire,  Pepin,  and 
Louis,  was  the  occasion  of  much  sorrow  to  himself,  and  confusion  to  the 
empire.  For  when,  at  a  later  period,  he  proposed  an  alteration  in  favor 
of  his  fourth  son,  Charles  (the  Bald),  the  fruit  of  a  second 
A.  o.  833.  jparriage,  the  elder  sons  took  up  arms  against  their  father. 
Louis,  faithlessly  deserted  hy  his  vassals  on  "the  field  cf  lies,"  near 
Straaburg,  and  betrayed  to  his  own  sons,  was  compeiled  by  Lothaire  to  do 
penance  in  the  church,  and  to  abdicate  his  throne ;  and  was  afterwards 
shut  up  for  some  time  in  a  cloister.  It  is  true  that  Louis  procured  his 
father's  reinstatement ;  but  when  the  weak  emperor,  after  the  death  of 
PepiD,  by  a  new  division  of  the  kingdom,  deprived  Louis  of  Germany, 
in  favor  of  his  brothefrs,  Lothaire  and  Charles,  Louis  raised  hia  stand- 
ard against  him.  This  broke  the  old  emperor's  heart.  Full 
A.  D.  84  .  ^j.  g^^j^^p^  jjg  ended  his  days  on  a  small  island  of  the  Ehine, 
near  Ingelheim.  The  hostile  brothers  now  turned  their  arms  against 
each  other.  A  bloody  civil  war  depopulated  the  country,  so  that  at  last, 
alter  a  battle  of  three  days'  duration,  at  Fontenaille  in  Burgundy,  the 
Frank  nobility  refused  to  obey  the  arriere-ban,  and  by  this 
^'  "'  '  means  brought  about  the  treaty  of  partition  of  Verdun.  By 
.  virtue  of  this  treaty,  Lothaire  received  the  imperial  dignity,  tt^ether 
■with  Italy,  Burgundy,  and  Lorraine;  Charles  the  Bald,  western  Frau- 
conia  (France)  ;  and  Louis  the  German,  the  lands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Rhine,  —  Spire,  Worms,  and  Mayence. 

§  203.  This  division  was  followed  by  a  time  of  great  confusion,  during 
whicIi;'.Europe  was  severely  harassed,  on  the  south  by  the  Arabs ;  on 
the  easi,  by  the  Slavi ;  and  on  the  north  and  west,  by  the  Normans.  To 
oppose  these  predatory  inroads,  the  Cariovingian  monarchs,  who  were  all 
men  of  weak  and  narrow  minds,  were  obliged  to  restore  the  dueal  otlice 
in  the  different  provinces,  and  to  sanction  the  hereditary  authority  of  the 
Margraves,  SO  tliat,  in  a  short  time,  all  the  power  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  nobles.  By  the  rapid  deaths  of  most  of  the  posterity  of  Louis  the 
Ch  1  the  Debonnau^,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  empire  of  Charlemagne 
Fat,  A.  D.  8T6  -  devolved  upon  Charles  the  Fat,  a  prince  weak  and  indolent, 
B8T.  and  simple  almost  to  imbedlity.      Incapable  of  resisting  the 

valiant  Normans,  he  purchased  a  disgraceful  peace  from  them.  This  pro- 
ceeding 80  exasperated  the  German  princes,  that  they  decreed  his  depo- 
.  Bition,  at  Tribur  on  thp  Rhine,  and  elected  his  nephew,  the  brave  Amulf, 
Amulf  AD  as  his  successor.  Amulf  governed  with  vigor.  He  over- 
63,1  -  898.        threw  the  Normans  at  Louvain,  and  called  in  the  aid  of  the 
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wild  Magyars,  or  HHiigariana,  from  the  Ural,  a  people  expert  in  liorse- 
manship  and  archerj-j  and  who  were  now,  under  their  valiant  capiain, 
Arpad,  occupying  the  plains  on  the  Danube  (named  after  them  Hunga- 
ry), againat  die  Slavi  and  Avars.  The  Avars  were  either  subjected  or 
compelled  to  retreat.  But  the  strangers  (tlie  Hungarians),  soon  became 
a  more  dreadful  scourge  to  Germany,  than  either  the  Slavi  or  the  Avars. 
They  made  their  predatory  inroads  and  exacted  a  yearly  tribute,  even 
.  under  Louis  the  Child,  the  youthful  son  of  Arnulf,  who  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  after  a  glorious  campaigu  in  Italy.  This  still  continued, 
ivhen,  after  the  early  death  of  liiis  last  of  the  Cailovingian  race,  the 
German  nobles,  among  whom  the  dukes  of  Saxony,  Franeonia,  Lorraine, 
Conriu3LA.D.  Swabia,  and  Bavaria  were  preeminent  for  power,  met  to- 
»11-919,  gether  and  elected  Duke  Conrad  ^  Franeonia,  emperor.. 
Germany  thus  became,  an  elective  empire.  "  ' 

S  204.  The  rule  of  the  Carlovingians  survived  longest  in  France,  but 
Clmrlesthe  it  possessed  neither  strength  nor  dignity.  Under  Charles 
Simple,  A.  D.  the  Simple,  who  had  ascended  the  French  throne  after  the 
898  -  929.  deposition  and  subsequent  death  of  Charles  the  Fat,  the  dukes 
and  counts  rendered  themselves  entirely  independent,  and  one  of  the  most 
powerful  among  tbem,  Hugh  of-  Paris,  kept  the  imbecile  king  in  strict 
confinement.  France,  on  the  other  hand,  was  delivered  from  the  devas- 
tating forays  of  the  Normans,  by  Charles  admitting  duke  Eollo  into  the 
province  named  after  them,  Normandy,  upon  condition  that  he  and  his 
followers  would  suffer  themselves  to  be  baptized,  and  recognize  the  king 
as  their  suzerain  (feudal  sovereign).  The  Normans,  a  people  readily 
susceptible  of  civilization,,  soon  acquired  the  language,  auinners,  and  cus- 
toms of  tlie  Franks.  Charles  the  Simple  was  followed  by  two  other 
kings  of  the  Carlovlngian  race;  but  their  power  was  at  last  so  limited 
that  they  possessed  nothing  but  the  town  of  Laon,  with  the  surrounding 
country ;  every  thing  else  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  insolent  no- 
^^ugU Capet,-  bility.  After  the  death  of  the  childless  Louis  V.,  Hugh 
A. B. 937-686.  Capet,  son  and  heir  of  Hugh  of  Paris,  assumed  the  title  of 
king,  and  put  to  death  in  prison  Louis's  uncle,  Charles  of  Lorraine,  who 
attempted  to  assert  his  right  to  the  throne  by  force  of  arms. 


IL  NORMANS  AND  DAMES. 

§  205.  The  Inhabitants  of  the  Scandinavian  peninsula  belong  k.  the 
German  race,  and  share  with  it  the  violent  passion  for  liberty,  love  ol 
action,  and  disposition  to  wander,  as  well  as  language,  religion,  and  man- 
ners.    Divided  into  numerous  tribes,  they  undertook  vast  expeditions  t4 
12 
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r!1  quarfers,  and  trusted  their  lives  and  property  on  the  stormy  waves  Ja 
their  iiglit  rowing  vessels.  Under  the  name  of  Normans,  they  ravaged  the 
coasts  of  the  North  Sea,  sailed  up  the  mouths  of  rivers  in  their  small 
ehipa,  and  returned  laden  with  booty  to  their  homes ;  as  Danes,  they 
were  feared  by  die  English,  from  whom  they  exacted  a  heavy  tribute 
(Danegeld).  The  remote  island  of  Iceland  was  discovered  and  peopled 
iy  Norwegians,  who  founded  a  flourishing  republic  there,  with  the  re- 
ligion, language,  laws,  and  institutions  of  the  mother  country ;  and  Nor- 
man Varangians*  were  invited  as  rulers  by  the  Slavonic  inhabitants  of 
the  shores  of  the  Gulfs  of  Finland  and  Bothnia.  Euric,  the  warlike 
prince  of  the  Russians  and  of  the  Varangian  race,  accepted  the  invita- 
tion, estaLlished  himself  in  Novogorod,  and  became  the  progenitor  of  a 
race  that  ruled  over  Bussia  till  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  but 
adopted  the  manners  and  language  of  the  aborigines.  Greenland  was 
discovered  and  peopled  from  Iceland.  Even  America  is  s^d  to  have 
been  known  to  the  Normans.  The  Normans  loved  war,  the  ch^e,  and 
the  exercise  of  arms ;  agriculture  and  the  breeding  of  cattle  they  left  to 
the  Slavi.  Good  faith  was  their  most  prominent  virtue,  and  a  love  of 
poetry  the  solitary  tender  feeling  indulged  by  these  rude  men.  The  singers 
(scalds)  celebrated  the  illustrious  deeds  of  their  forefathers  in  melan- 
choly songs  and  legends.  The  most  celebrated  collection  of  such  sacred 
and  heroic  songs  is  called  the  Edda. 

§  20G.  England,  under  the  weak  successors  of  Egbert  (§  185),  suffered 
the  most  severely  from  the  Danes.  They  plundered  the  coasts  and  the 
shores  of  the  rivers,  and  destroyed  the  Christian  churches. 
Great,  A.  o.  Even  Alfred  the  Great  was  thrust  fi-om  his  throne  by  them 
871-801.  for  a  short  time,  until  he  contrived,  by  dint  of  cunning, 
courage,  and  watchfulness,  to  put  an  end  to  their  inroads.  Crowds  of 
them,  who  had  been  converted  to  Christianity,  were  permitted  to  settle 
in  Northumberland.  After  this,  Alfred  devoted  himself  to  the  internal 
improvement  of  his  people.  Like  Charlemagne,  he  divided  his  land 
into  communities  and  districts,  and  placed  counts  and  aldermen  over 
them  to  conduct  the  affairs  of  justice  ;  he  founded  schools  and  churches, 
made  a  collection  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  heroic  ballads,  and  translated  the 
writings  of  Eoethius  (§  182).  But  when  the  Anglo-Saxon  population, 
under  his  successors,  slaughtered  several  thousands  of  the  Danes  in 
Northumberland  (the  Danish  vespers),  Sweyn  the  Fortunate,  king  of 
Canute  tlie  Denmark  and  Norway,  recommenced  the  predatory  incui> 
Great,  A.  D.  sions  with  such  success,  that  his  son,  Canute  the  Great,  united 
loijC-  ma.  jjjg  English  crown  to  the  Danish  and  Norwegian.  He  go- 
verned justly  and  wisely.  After  his  death,  and  that  of  his  son  Hardica- 
Edwacdthe  note,  Edward  the  Confessor,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient 
^^j°'^^-°' royal  family,  ascended  the  throne.     He  had  resided  a  long 

*  The  nmna  Varcm^ims  signifies  Corsairs,  or  Pirates.    Am.  Ed. 
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time  in  Normandy,  and  imbibed  a  preference  for  Frencii  Norman  cus- 
toms. It  was  for  tliis  reason,  that,  during  his  reign,  he  encouraged  fo- 
reigners to  the  prejudice  of  the  natives,  and  appointed  "William,  Duke  of 
Normaiidy,  heir  to  his  crown,  in  the  event  of  his  death  without  issue. 
This  was  resisted  hy  the  nation,  who  elected  the  chivali-ous  Harold  to  be 
,  king.  But  by  the  battle  of  Hastings,  in  which  Harold  and  the 
A.  D.  1066.  ^^^^^^  ^^  ^1^^  Anglo-Saxon  nobility  fell  on  tiie  ticld,  William 
the  Conqueror  was  made  master  of  England,  where  he  proceeded  with 
great  severity  to  establish  a  new  condition  of  things.  He  endowed  his 
Norman  knights  with  the  estates  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  landlords,  intro- 
duced the  French  language  and  the  Norman  law,  and  presented  the 
richest  benefices  of  the  Church  to  iiis  friends. 

§  207.  A  short  time  before,  Kobert  Guiscard,  a  Norman 
■*"  "■  ■  noble,  had  made  himself  master,  by  his  courage  and  cunning, 
of  the  greater  part  of  Lower  Italy.  He  called  himself  Duke  of  Apulia 
and  Calabria,  and  acknowledged  the  pope  as  his  feudal  superior.  His 
heroic  son,  Bohemond,  increased  this  territory  by  further 
A.  Tt.  10  2.  gfinqugats.  But  Eobert's  family  soon  became  extinct,  upon 
Eogar  n.,  which  his  brother's  son,  Roger  II.,  united  Sicily  willi  Lower 
A.  D.  Italy,  obtained  from  the  pope  the  title  of  king,  and  esta- 

H30-1I64.  blished  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.  For  fifty-six 
years,  these  rich  and  beautiful  lands  remained  in  the  possession  of  Koget 
and  his  descendants;  they  then  passed  to  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen, 


in.   THE  BUPBEMACY  OF  THE  GBRMAMO-EOMAN  EMPIRE. 

1.  THE  HOtrSE  OF  SAXONY  (919-1024). 
§  208.  The  violence  of  the  nobles,  and  the  destructive  inroads  of 
the  Hungarians,  had  reduced  Giennany  to  a  wild  and  lawless  stale, 
llie  fli-st  freely  elected  emperor,  Conrad  of  Franconia  (§  203),  endea- 
vored to  correct  these  evils  by  harshness  and  severity,  and  onlered  the 
insubordinate  Cojnt  Erchanger  and  Berlhold  von  Allcmanien  to  be  be 
headed  as  examples.  But  as  he  saw  that  his  family  did  not  possess  sufii 
eient  political  influence,  he  favored  the  advancement  of  his  powerful 
Hem-v  rival,  Henry  L  (the  Fowler),  of  Saxony.     This  energetic 

'  the  Fowler,  prince  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  the  empire  on  the  north, 
A.D.  9l^-H36.^J}^g^g  he  established  the  march  (frontier)  of  Schleswig 
against  the  Danes;  on  the  west,  where  he  again  won  back  Lorraine 
to  the  empii-e ;  and  on  the  east,  where  the  march  of  Meissen  was  in- 
fended  to  keep  the  Slavi  in  check.  He  purchased  a  nine  years'  truca 
from  the  Magyars,  and  employed  the  time  in  the  improvement  of  tha 
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fcnny,  and  in  erecting  strong  fortresses.  By  the  building  of  these  cita- 
dels,  which  grew  uji  with  lime  into  towns,  Henry  became  the  originator 
of  the  burgher  class,  and  earned  the  name  of  the  Founder  of  Cities. 
Eelying  on  these  preparations,  he  refused  tlie  Hungarians,  at  the  termi- 
nation of  the  trace,  the  tribute  that  bad  hitherto  been  paid ;  and  when 
.  «  ns.^  ^^^J  undertook  an  expedition  for  the  purpose  of  revenging 
themselves,  he  gave  them  a  severe  defeat  at  the  battle  of 


Oaio  5  209.  Otho  L  the  Great,  trod  in  the  steps  of  his  father, 

tha  Great,  He  sought,  like  him,  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  empire  by 
i.D.  »36-973.(^j|fgpj,jjjg  dukedoms  and  bishoprics  on  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives ;  he  also  enlarged  the  bounds  of  his  territories,  and  diffused  Christ- 
ianity; and  when  the  Hungarians  again  renewed  their  inroads  upon  Gei^ 
many,  this  valiant  prince  "ddeated  them  with  such  slaughter  in  the  Lechfeld 
A.  D  973  "^"  Augsburg,  that  only  a  few  out  of  the  vast  nmltitude 
escaped  ;  from  this  time,  there  was  an  end  of  their  depreda- 
tions. Christianity,  which,  towards  the  end  of  the  century,  in  tiie  reigo 
of  the  Magyar  king,  Stephen  the  Pious,  the  lawgiver  and  regulator  of 
the  country,  penetrated  even  into  Hungary,  produced  gentler  mamiera 
and  a  more  peaceable  disposition.  Otho'a  attainment  of  the  imperial  dig- 
nity was  an  occurrence  pregnant  with  results  for  Germany, 
which,  from  this  time,  remained  part  of  "  the  holy  Roman 
empire  of  the  German  nation."  By  his  marriage  with  Adelheid,  queen 
of  Burgundy  and  Upper  Italy,  who  had  appealed  to  him  for  protection 
against  the  attempts  of  Berenger  of  Ivrea,  Otho  gained  the  kingdom  of 
Il^ly,  and  v.'as  invested  in  Milan  with  the  Lombard  crown.  Hereupon 
he  proceeded  to  Rome,  obtained  the  imperial  Roman  crown,  established 
the  protectorship  of  the  German  empei-or  over  the  papal  chair,  and 
exacted  an  oalh  from  the  Romans,  that  they  would  never  acknowledge  a 
pope  without  the  knowledge  and  consent  of  himself  or  his  successors. 
This  protectorship  the  popes  were  afterwards  unwilling  to  allow  to  be 
valid. 

Otho  n.,  §  210.  The  ten  years  of  Otho  H.'s  reign  were  filled  with 

A.D.  BTs- 988. contests  with  the  turbulent  nobility  in  Germany  and  Italy; 
with  the  French,  who  wished  to  get  possession  of  Lorraine ;  and  with 
the  Greeks  in  Lower  Italy,  where  he  laid  claim  to  the  Byzantine  pos- 
sessions, as  the  dowry  of  his  wife  Theophania.  Being  overcome  near 
Bassantello,  he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  from  whom  he  only 
Otho  m.,  escaped  by  his  skill  in  swimming.  His  son,  Otho  III,,  was 
A.  D.  BBS -looa.  superior  to  most  of  his  contemporaries  in  cultivation  and 
learned  acquiremefits,  in  which  he  had  been  instructed  by  the  celebrated 
Gerbert,  under  the  guidance  of  his  mother  Theophania,  and  his  grand- 
mother Adelheid,  so  that  he  was  called  the  Imperial  Prodigy ;  but  he 
was  wanting  in  the  vigor  necessary  to  the  ruler  of  a  rude  and  warlike 
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people.  Hi'*  love  for  Greek  and  Italian  refinement  mduceJ  him  to  enter* 
tain  the  notion  of  making  Rome  the  metropolis  of  his  kingdom  i  but  all 
bis  plans  were  thwarted  by  his  early  death. 

§  2U.  After  many  struggles,  Henry  II.  of  Bavaria,  a  relative  of  the 
Olhos,  succeeded  him  in  the  empire.  His  love  for  the  church  and  the 
clergy,  which  he  displayed  more  particularly  in  founding  the  cathedral 
and  bishopric  of  Eambei^,  procured  him  the  surname  of  Saint.  WlieD 
thia  cathedral  was  consecrated  by  the  pope  in  person,  it  was  from  his 
hands  that  the  emperor  received  the  signs  of  his  imperial  power,  the 
sce[itre  and  the  golden  apple ;  and  although,  during  his  Koman  expe- 
ditions, he  exercised  the  right  of  protectorship  over  the  holy  city,  yet 
the  ceremonies  praefised  on  the  occasion  afforded  a  pretext  to  snc- 
ceeding  popes  to  represent  the  imperial  throne  as  their  flef.  Under 
Henry  II.  and  the  military  bustle  of  the  following  age,  the  civilization 
that  had  flourished  in  Magdeburg,  Halle,  Bremen,  and  Bapdewick,  dur- 
ing the  reign  of  the  Othos,  and  under  the  influence  of  the  foreign 
empress  and  Otho  H.'s  sisters,  was  again  exlinguiahed.  The  mathe- 
matical science  of  Gerbert,  who  was  versed  in  Greek  and  Arabian  learn- 
ing, and  who  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair,  a.  d.  999,  under  the  title  of 
Sylvester  II.,  the  Latin  poetry  of  Khoswitha  and  others,  found  little 
encouragement ;  nevertheless,  the  colleges  founded  by  the  Othos  still 
preserved  the  germa  of  civilization. 

2,  THE  HOUSE   OP  FRAKCOKIA.  '        '  ' 

§  212.  Conrad  H.  was  more  bent  npon  enlar^ng  his  kingdom  and 
(j^„„^  ]j^  obtaining  knightly  renown,  than  upon  governing  in  peace. 
A.  D.  After  he  had  been  invested  with  the  iron  crown  of  the  Lom-i 

1024-1039.  bards  in  Milan,  and  the  imperial  diadem. in  Rome,  he-added 
to  his  dominions  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy  on  the  Khone  and  the  Jura. 
This  involved  him  in  many  quarrels,  botli  with,  the  Burgundian  nobles 
and  bishops,  who  looked  upon  themselves  as  independent  princes  ;-and 
with  his  son-in-law,  Ernest  of  Swabia,  who  asserted  a  more  ivalid.  «l(um 
to  the  empire,  and  raised  the  standard  ofrebeUion  in  the  south  of  Ger- 
many, in  conjunction  with  his  friend  Welf.  Both  were  subdued  after  a 
long  struggle,  and  the  deeds  and  fate  of  the' chivalrous  duke  Ernest. sup- 
plied the  materials  for  poetry  and  popular  legends..  Conrad^and  hi^euo- 
cesser  lie  buried  in  the  cathedral  of  Spire,  of  which  magnificent  struc* 
Honry  HI.  ture  the  former  was  the  commencer.  Conrad's  son,  Henry 
i.  D.  Ill,,  was  a  man  of  great  power,  under  whose  .reign  Genuanj' 

103B-1056.  attwnedils  greatest  limits;  even  Bohemia, -foland,  and  Hua- 
gary  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  Gerinano-Roman  emperor.  ,  For 
the  purpose  of  suppressing  the  insolence  of  the  turbulent  noblea  of  the 
kingdom,  he  entertained  the  project  of  founding  an  absolute,  imperial,  Jieie* 
12* 
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ditary  monarchy,  and  either  of  abolishing  the  ofSce  of  dulie  in  Germany. 
or  making  it  entirely  dependent  upon  the  emperor.  In  the  same  manner, 
he  took  advantage  of  a  division  in  the  church  to  depose  the  three  con. 
tending  popes,  and  to  raise  the  German  bishops  in  succession  to  the 
papal  chair.  He  attempted  to  elevate  the  imperial  power  above  the 
princes  of  Germany,  as  well  as  over  the  court  of  Eome.  He  enforced 
respect  throughout  his  whole  kingdom  for  the  "  peace  of  God,"  according 
to  which,  no  weapons  might  be  used  between  the  evening  of  Wednesday 
and  Monday  morning  ;  an  arrangement  which,  in  that  iron  time,  was  the 
only  means  of  preserving  a  vestige  of  order.  He  also  preserved  him- 
self unspotted  from  the  crime  of  simony,  *'.  e.,  disposing  of  the  property 
or  dignities  of  the  church  for  money  or  worldly  considerations. 

§  213.  Henry  III.'s  son  was  the  highly-gifted  but  misled  Henry  IV., 
who,  from  the  age  of  five  years,  was  under  the  tutelage  of  his  judicious 
mother,  till  the  ambitious  Hanno,  archbishop  of  Cologne,  succeeded  in 
getting  the  young  emperor  into  his  power.  The  severe  method  of  ediica^ 
tion  employed  by  this  prelate  disgusted  Henry,  who  was  only  the  more 
pleased  with  the  magnificent  Bishop  Adelbert,  of  Bremen,  who  snatched 
him  from  the  hands  of  Hanno,  and  made  himself  agreeable  to  the  young 
prince  by  flattery,  and  the  gratification  of  his  sensual  inclinations.  The 
emperor  established  his  residence  at  Goslar,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising 
the  Saxons,  among  whom,  Henry's  rival,  Otho  of  Nordheim,  had  many 
adherents.  He  here  esUbiished  a  riotous  court ;  oppressed  and  mal- 
treated Iwth  the  nobles  and  people ;  and,  in  the  insolence  of  youth,  dis- 
turbed, with  his  companions,  the  security  of  the  neighboring  country. 
The  Saxon  nobility  at  length  took  up  arms  under  the  conduct  of  Otho ; 
the  fortresses  were  taken,  tlie  strong  citadel  of  Harzburg  destroyed,  and 
the  emperor  compelled  to  take  flight.  This  proved  the  commencement 
of  a  destructive  war,  which  was  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the 
«  Saxons,  by  the  superior  talents  of  Henry,  and  his  victory  on 
*• »-  JO^a  ^g  Unstruth.  This  finally  induced  them  to  call  in  the  pope 
as  umpire. 

§  214.  The  chair  of  Eome  was  at  that  time  occupied  by  Gregory  VH., 
a  prelate  of  resolute  will  and  decided  temper,  who  cherished  the  purpose 
of  rendering  the  church  independent  of  the  secular  authority,  and  of 
exalting  the  papacy  above  the  power  of  the  emperor,  and  that  of  every 
other  tempoi^  prince.  With  this  object,  he  had  induced  his  predecessors 
to  withdraw  the  election  of  pope  from  the  hands  of  the  Eoman  people, 
and  to  transfer  it  to  the  newly-created  college  of  cardinals.  After  his 
elevation,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  purifying  of  the  church ;  he 
accordingly  issued  a  strict  prohibition  against  all  simony,  deposed  and 
banished  the  bishops  who  had  obt^ned  their  offices  by  purchase,  and  for- 
bado  lay  investiture  (appointment  to  church  offices  bya  temporal  prince); 
and,  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  clergy  more  closely  to  tlie  church,  ha 
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passed  a  law  wliich  enforced  a  rigid  observance  of  celibacy  by  all  per- 
BOSS  of  the  priestly  condition.  The  appe^  to  hia  arbitration  by  the 
Saxona  came  yery  opportunely  to  the  daring  priest  after  these  arrange- 
ments ;  it  served  to  confirm  the  principle  that  the  pope,  as  Christ's  vice- 
regent,  was  superior  to  all  temporal  rulers,  and  that  emperors,  kings,  and 
princes,  were  consequently  his  vassals.  He  summoned  Henry  IV.  be- 
fore his  judgment  seat.  Instead  of  obeying  the  summons,  the  emperor 
obtained  a  resolution  from  a  council  of  the  church  assembled  at  Worms, 
which  declared  the  pope  to  be  deposed,  and  this  resolufioa  he  forwarded 
to  Gregory  with  a  contemptuous  letter.  Upon  this,  Gregory  excommu- 
nicated Henry  and  his  adherents,  and  deposed  him  from  the  throne.  This 
happened  at  a  time  when  Henry's  conduct  towards  the  Saxons,  and  his 
matrimonial  quarrel  with  his  virtuous  wife,  from  whom  he  attempted  to 
get  himself  separated  by  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  created  universal 
dissatisfaction.  He  soon  found  himself  forsaken  by  his  people,  and  the 
princes  who  assembled  at  Tribnr  announced  to  him  his  deposition,  unless 
he  were  released  from  the  excommunication  within  a  year.  Uiwn  this, 
Henry  hastened  across  the  Alps,  in  (lie  midst  of  a  severe 
winter,  to  the  pope,  who  was  residing  at  the  castle  Canossa ; 
but  it  was  not  until  after  w^tiiig  three  days  barefoot,  and  in  the  dress  of 
a  penitent,  in  the  court  of  the  castle,  that  he  was  admitted  to  an  audience. 
After  this  humiliation,  the  excommunication  was  withdrawn, 

§  215.  During  Henry's  absence,  his  enemies  had  raised  Rudolf,  duke 
of  Swabia,  to  the  imperial  throne.  A  civil  war  broke  out  in  consequence, 
in  which  Henry  remained  the  victor.  Rudolf,  having  iost  a  liand  in  the 
battle  of  the  Elster,  died  shortly  afterwards,  upon  which  Henry  under- 
took an  expedition  to  revenge  himself  upon  Gregory,  who, 
*■"■  ■  deceived  by  false  intelligence  respecting  tlie  victory,  had  re- 
newed the  excommunication.  He  left  the  finishing  of  the  war  in  GeJ> 
many  to  his  son-in-law,  Frederick  of  Hohenstaufen,  whom  he  had  created 
duke  of  Swabia,  and  then  marched  with  his  army  over  the  Alps.  A 
council  of  the  church,  assembled  by  him  at  Brixen,  deposed 
A.  B.  1083.  Qregory  and  elected  Clement  HI.,  from  whom  Henry  imme- 
diately received  the  crown.  It  is  true,  that  Gregory  still  maintained 
himself  for  some  time  in  the  castle  of  Si.  Angelo,  under  the  protection 
of  Robert  Guiscard  (§  208),  with  whom  he  had  entered  into  an  alliancej 
hut  the  dreadful  excesses  of  the  Normans  produced  so  much  exasperation 
among  the  Romans,  that  the  pope  thought  it  most  advisable 
^  "'  ^^  *'  to  take  refuge  in  Salerno,  where  he  died  in  the  following 
year.  But  Henry's  troubles  were  not  yet  at  an  end.  Two  rival  em- 
perors arose  in  Germany,  and  in  Italy  the  successor  of  Gregory 
created  him  a  crowd  of  enemies,  and  renewed  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication. At  length,  his  own  misguided  children  rose  against  him. 
Conrad  was  disowned  by  him,  and  died  in  disgrace  ;  but  in  a  short  time 
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after,  Henry,  who  was  already-'  erownedi  drew  the  sword  against  his 
fether,-  took  -  him  prisoner,  and  when  he  escaped  from  confinement, 
continued  the  war  agmnst  him  so  long,  that  Henry  IV.,  bowed  down 
by  misei^  and  misfortune,  ended  his  days  at  Liege.  But  even  now 
he  was  not  at  rest.  For  five  years,  his  dead  body  remained  unburied 
in  an  un  consecrated  chapel  at  Spire,  before  it  was  allowed  to  be  interred 
in  the  imperial  sepulchre. 

§  216,  As  long  as  Henry  V,  continued  the  disgraceful  t-ontest  with  his 
Henry  V.  A.  D.  father,  SO  long  he  remained  the  friend  of  ihe  pope.  But 
HOG- 1125.  scarcely  was  he  in  exclusive  possession  of  the  imperial  digni- 
ty, before  he  quarrelled  with  his  ally  on  the  subject  of  mvesliture.  He 
seized  upon  the  pope  and  cardinals,  and  succeeded,  despite  the  thunders 
of  excommunication  by  which  he  was  assailed,  in  effecting  a  fair  com- 
promise of  the  subject  of  dispute,  by  means  of  the  concordat  of  Worms. 
It  was  arranged  by  this  contract,  that  the  bishops  and  abbots  should  be 
freely  elected  and  installed  in  their  offices  by  the  pope,  but  that  they 
should  be  endowed  with  their  temporalities  and  privileges  by  the  king 
with  his  sceptre. 

The  severity  with  which  Henry  had  humbled  Ihe  insolent  princes  of 
the  empire,  prevented  them  from  raising  to  the  throne  the  nearest  rela- 
tive of  the  house  of  Franconia,  Frederick  of  Hohensfaufen,  upon 
Lothairethe  Henry's  death  without  children.  They  elected  Lolhai re  the 
S^ZI  D.  Saxon,  the  heir  of  Otho  of  Nordheim,  but  produced  a  fatal 
1125-1137.  division  by  this  step.  For  when  the  brothers  of  the  Ho- 
henstaufen  family  refused  to  do  homage  to  the  new  emperor,  Lothaire 
nnited  himself  with  Henry  the  Proud  of  Bavaria,  of  the  house  of  Welf, 
by  giving  him  his  daughter  m  marriage,  and  increasing  the  -vast  posses- 
sions of  this  family  by  the  dukedom  of  Saxony.  The  Hohenstaufens 
were  unable  to  resist  such  superi.ir  power,  and  they  were  compelled^  to 
acknowledge  Lothaire  emperor,  and  to  accompany  him  in  his  Italian 
campaign. 


IT.   THE  ASCENDENCT  OB'   THE  CHUECH   EST   THE  TIME  OS  THE 
CEUSADES. 

1.  THE   CaUBADES. 

§  217.  Ever  since  the  fourth  centary,  it  had  been  a  prevalent  custom 
ttt  undertake  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem,  for  the  health  of  the  soul  smd 
tlie  expiation  of  a  sinful  life,  and  to  pray  at  what  was  betleyed  to  ,he,  the 
riteijf  the  sepulchre  of  Christ,  and  where,  in  consequence,  the, ,  Empress 
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Helena  liad  erected  a  church.  Thde  pilgrimages  became  more  iiuiner- 
0U3  as  tie  Christian  Mth  acquired  more  influence  oyer  the  minds  of 
men.  Aa  long  as  the  mercantile  Arabians  retained  possession  of  the 
land,  the  pilgrims  came  and  went  without  molestation ;  but  when  Syria 
and  Palestine  were  conquered  by  the  Seljookian  Turks,  the  native  Christ- 
ians, as  well  as  the  pilgrims,  were  exposed  to  severe  oppression.  They 
were  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  tas,  and  were  frequently  robbed,  mal- 
treated, and  killed.  At  this  juncture,  a  pilgrim,  Peter  of  Amiens,  who 
was  returning  from  Jeru'salem,  presented  himself  before  Pope  Urban  II., 
described  the  aulFerings  of  the  Christians  in  the  East,  and  received  the 
.charge  of  wandering  through  town  and  country,  and  preparing  the  minds 
of  men  for  the  great  enterprise  of  recovering  the  Holy  Land  from  the 
hands  of  the  infidels.  Wonderful  was  the  agitation  produced  in  all 
lands  by  the  descriptions  of  the  eloquent  and  meagre-visaged  pilgrim. 
When  the  pope,  in  consequence,  held  aa  assembly  at  Cler- 
'**'*'  '  mont,  in  the  south  of  France,  at  which  several  bishops  and 
nobles,  and  a  numberless  crowd  of  people  of  all  conditions  were  present, 
called  upon  the  "West  to  arm  itself  against  the  East,  and  concluded,  his 
passionate  address  by  an  exhortation  to  every  one,  "  To  deny  himself 
and  take  up  hia  cross,  that  he  might  win  Christ,"  the  shout,  "It  is  the 
will  of  God,"  pealed  from  every  throat,  and  thousands  fell  on  tlieir 
knees,  and  demanded  to  be  at  once  admitted  among  the  number  of  the 
sacred  warriors.  They  attached  a  red  cross  to  the  right  shoulder,  from 
which  the  new  brotherhood  received  the  name  of  crusaders.  Complete 
remission  of  sins,  and  an  everlasting  reward  in  heaven  were  promised  to 
them.     This  was  the  commencement  of  the  first  crusade,  1096  —  1099. 

§218,  A  mighty  enthusiasm  took  possession  of  all  minds;  noses,age, 
or  condition  would  be  left  behind.  Many  were  too  impatient  to  wait  for 
the  preparations  of  the  princes;  a  disorderly  and  half-armed  crowd, 
tinder  the  direction  of  Peter  of  Amiens,  and  a  French 
^°'  '  knight,  Walter  the  Penniless,  marched  through  Germany 
towards  Hungary,  on  their  way  to  Constantinople.  When  they  were 
denied  the  necessaries  of  life  in  Bulgaria,  they  stormed  Belgrade,  and 
filled  the  country  vrith  robbery  and  murder.  Hereupon  the  inhabitants 
rose  upon  them,  and  siaughtered  them  by  thousands.  The  remnant 
reached  Constantinople  with  their  leaders,  but  were  nearly  all  destroyed 
in  Asia  Minor  by  the  Seljooks.  The  disorderiy  crowd,  which,  after  a 
bloody  persecution  of  the  Jews,  marched  out  of  the  Rhenish  towns, 
Strasburg,  Worms,  Mayence,  Sec,  under  the  conduct  of  the  priest, 
Gwttsobalk,  and  the  count  Emico  of  Leiningen,  fared  no  better, 

§  219.  A  hundred  thousand  men  had  already  perished,  when  the  high- 
Bpirited  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  duke  of  Lorraine,  marched  towards  Con- 
stantinople by  the  same  path,  with  his  brothers  and  a  vast  host  of  well- 
l^pointed  knights, -whilst  Hugh  of  Vermandois,  the  brother  of  the  Frencli 
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king,  and  the  Norman  prince,  Bohemond.  of  Lower  Italy,  with  his  chival- 
rous nephew,  Tancred,  departed  by  sea  to  the  same  destination.  After 
they  had  promised  Qie  Byzantine  emperor,  Alexius  Oomnenus,  the 
restoration  of  all  the  Greek  towns  that  had  formerly  belonged  lo  the 
Eastern  empire,  they  were  transported  into  Asia,  A  review  took  place 
in  a  pldn  near  Niciea,  and  the  army  was  found  to  consist  of  100,000 
cavalry,  and  300,000  foot,  fit  for  battle.  The  most  celebrated  of  the 
leaders,  besides  those  already  named,  were  Robert  of  Normandy,  son  of 
William  the  Conqueror  (§  207) ;  Stephen  of  Elois,  who  numbered 
as  many  castles  as  there  are  days  in  the  year;  the  rich  and  powerful 
Count  Raymond  of  Toulouse,  and  others.  The  siege  and  capture  of 
Nicsea  was  the  first  important  deed  of  arms  achieved  by  the  crusaders. 
From  this  jKiint,  their  march  proceeded  southwards  through  the  domi- 
nions of  the  sultan  of  Iconium.  The  Seljooks  suffered  a  defeat  in  the 
battle  of  Dorylaum,  But  the  Christian  army  was  roon  reduced  to  the 
greatest  straits  by  the  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  so  that  many  re- 
turned home,  and  others,  separating  themselves  from  the  main  body, 
established  independent  governments  among  the  pagans.  In  this  way, 
Baldwin,  Godfrey's  brother,  established  himself  in  Edessa,  on  the  Eu- 
phrates. At  length,  the  ho^t  reached  the  beautiful  territory 
■*■  "■  ^  '  of  Antioch.  But  the  siege  of  this  strong  and  amply-pro- 
vided city  presented  so  many  ditfieulties  to  the  unpractised  knights,  that 
that  it  was  only  after  an  investment  of  nine  months  that  they  obtained 
.possession  of  it,  by  a  stratagem  of  the  crafty  Boheraond,  who  contrived 
*that  a  door  should  be  treacherously  left  open  to  him.  The  punishment 
inflicted  by  the  Christians  on  the  conquered  city  was  frightful.  But  they 
had  scarcely  held  possession  of  it  for  three  days  before  the  Seljook  sultan 
of  Mosul  made  his  appearance,  and  inclosed  the  place  with  an  innume- 
rable army.  The  crusaders  were  in  a  short  time  so  reduced  by  famine, 
that  their  destruction  appeared  inevitable.  From  this  perilous  position 
they  were  rescued  hy  a  holy  lance,  that  was  found  in  the  ohureh  of  St.  Peter 
in  Antioch,  and  the  discovery  of  which  produced  such  enthusiasm  amongst 
them,  that,  sallying  out  of  the  city,  they  put  to  fiight  a  very  superior 
army  of  the  besiegers,  and  opened  for  themselves  the  road  to  Jerusalem. 
The  faith  in  the  genuineness  of  the  lance  soon  however  disappeared, 
when  the  priest  who  had  discovered  it  died  from  the  consequences  of  the 
divine  ordeal  to  which  he  was  subjected. 

§  220.  The  army  now  compelled  the  contending  princes  to  a  rapid 
march.  When  they  arrived,  about  the  time  of  Pentecost,  at 
*■  "'  ■  the  heights  above  Eamla  and  Emmaus,  whence  Jerusalem 
first  becomes  visible,  they  fell  upon  their  knees  in  an  ecstasy  of  devotion, 
shed  tears  of  joy,  and  glorified  God  with  psalms  of  thanksgiving.  But 
the  conquest  of  this  strong  city  was  a  difficult  undertaking  for  an  army 
of  pilgrims,  wearied  with  travel,  and  unprovided  with  the  necessary 
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engines.  The  want  of  water,  and  the  burning  heat,  proved  more  de- 
Btructive  than  the  arrows  of  the  enemy.  But  the  newly-aroused  enthu- 
siasm triumphed  over  all  obstacles.  Having  endured  a  siege  of  thirty- 
16th  July,  i-D.  nine  days,  Jerusalem  was  at  length  taken  by  the  crusaders 
I09fl.  after  a  two  days'  storm,  accompanied  by  the  shouts,  "  It  ia 

the  will  of  God,"  "  God  helps  us."  The  fate  of  the  vanquished  was  fright- 
ful. The  steps  of  the  mosques  were  washed  by  the  blood  of  10,000 
filaughtered  Saracens ;  the  Jews  were  burnt  in  their  synagogue ;  neither 
age  nor  sex  was  spared,  the  streets  were  filled  with  corpses,  blood,  and 
mutilated  limbs.  It  was  only  after  the  thirst  for  revenge  and  plunder 
had  been  slaked,  that  Christian  humility  again  resumed  its  empire  over 
the  mind,  and  the  same  men-  who,  a  short  lime  before,  had  been  raging 
like  ravenous  beasts,  might  now  be  seen,  with  bare  feet  and  uncovered 
heads,  marching  with  songs  of  praise  to  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepul- 
chre, to  thank  God  with  fervent  devotion  for  the  success  vouchsafed  to 
their  enterprise. 

§  221.  The  nest  step  was  to  elect  a  king  of  Jernaalem,  The  choice 
fell  upon  the  pious  and  valiant  Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  who  refused,  how- 
ever, to  wear  a  kingly  diadem  on  the  spot  where  the  Saviour  of  the  world 
had  bled  beneath  a  crown  of  thorns.  He  rejected  the  outward  symbols 
of  power,  and  called  himself  the  Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  The 
new  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  arranged  according  to  the  principles  of 
the  western  feudal  system  (§  241).  Godfrey,  moreover,  won  the  glorious 
August,  victory  at  Ascalon,  over  tlie  army  of  the  Egyptian  sultan, 

A.D.  loas.  but  died  during  the  following  year,  from  the  effects  of  the 
climate  and  his  extreme  exertions.  His  brother,  Baldwin,  succeeded  to 
the  government^  and  assumed  the  title  of  king. 

§  222.  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  had  severe  encounters  to  sustain 
with  the  infidels.  When  reinforcements  no  longer  arrived  from  the 
West,  the  situation  of  the  Christians  became  extremely  precarious,  espe- 
cially after  the  powerful  sultan  of  Mosul  had  taken  and  destroyed  Edessa, 
1X4C  ^  threatened  their  borders  from  the  East.  At  this  junc- 
*  ture,  St.  Bernard,  abbot  of  Clairvaux,  in  Burgundy,  aroused 
j,j>.ii49.  afresh  the  slumbering  zeal  for  religion,  and  was  th"e  origi- 
iiator  of  the  second  ckusade.  The  authority  of  this  pious  man  was 
BO  great,  that  Louis  VII,  of  France  yielded  obedience  to  his  exhortations, 
and  even  Conrad  III.  was  unable  to  resist  the  fiery  eloquence  with  which  . 
he  addressed  him  in  the  cathedra!  of  Spire.  Conrad  assumed  the  cross, 
and  marched  with  a  stately  army  through  Constantinople  into  Asia 
Minor.  .But  here  he  was  decoyed  by  the  artifice  of  the  Greek  generals 
into  a  waterless  desert,  where  the  crusaders  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
innumerable  squadrons  of  Turkish  cavalry,  who  gave  them  so  signal  an 
overthrow,  that  scarcely  a  tSuth  part  escaped  with  Conrad  into  Constan- 
tinople,  The  French  army  that  marched  along  the  coast  fared  no  better. 
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The  greater  number  of  the  pUgrima  perished  either  hy  the  sword  of  the 
enemy,  or  by  hunger  and  fatigue.  The  shattered  forces  of  the  two  kings 
at  length  reached  Jerusalem,  but  were  unable  toperform  any  action  of 
importance,  so  that  the  position  of  the  Christian  kingdom  became  from 
day  to  day  more  difficult,  especially  as,  shortly  after  their  retreat,  the 
magnanimous  and  valiant  Curd,  Saladin,  made  himself  master  of  Egypt, 
and  united  in  a  short  lime  all  the  lands  between  Cairo  and  Aleppo  under 
his  sceptre.  The  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  was  soon  in  distress.  Saladin 
granted  a  truce ;  but  when  this  was  violated  by  a  Christian  knight,  who 
had  audaciously  interrupted  the  passage  of  Saladin's  mother,  i-obbed  her 
of  her  treasures,  and  slaughtered  her  attendants,  the  sultan  leok  the  field 
with  his  army.  The  battle  of  Tiberias  was  decided  agamst 
A.  D.  1187.  ^^^  Christians.  King  Guy  of  Lusignan  and  many  of  his 
nobles  were  taken  prisoners ;  Joppa,  Sidon,  Acre,  and  many  other  towns 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  and  at  length,  Jerusalem  was  also 
taken.  The  crosses  were  torn  down,  and  the  furniture  of  the  churches 
destroyed,  but  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with  forbearance.  Saladin, 
far  superior  in  virtue  to  his  Christian  adversaries,  did  not  stmn  his 
triumph  nith  cruelty. 

§  223.  The  news  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  occasioned  the  utmost 
alarm  throughout  the  whole  West,  and  gave  ri.'ie  to  the 
*■  "■  '  THIRD  CRUSADE.  From  the  southernmost  point  of  Italy 
*■  "■  ^^^^-  to  the  rude  mountains  of  Scandinavia,  armed  bands  streamed 
towards  the  Holy  Land.  Those  who  remained  liehind  p^d  a  tax  (Sala- 
din's tentb).  The  three  most  powerful  monarchs  of  the  West,  Frederick 
Bai-haros.'ia  of  Germany,  Philip  Augustus  11.  of  France,  and  Richard 
Occur  de  Lion  (Lion-heart)  of  England,  assumed  the  cross.  The  Em- 
peror Frederick,  with  a  well-appointed  army,  took  the  way  by  land  to 
Asia  Minor,  defeated  the  sultan  of  Iconium  in  a  furious  battle  near  the 
walls  of  his  chief  city,  and  disphiyed  prudence,  courage,  and  resolution  in 
ttie  whole  underlilking.  But  when  the  old  hero  attempted,  with  the 
boldness  of  youth,  to  cross  the  rapid  mountain  stream  of  the  Saleph,  into 
the  south  of  Asia  Minor,  he  was  carried  away  by  the  torrent.  His  dead 
body  was  dragged  on  shore  near  Seieucia,  Some  of  the  knights  returned 
home,  and  others  followed  the  second  son  of  the  emperor,  Frederick  of 
Swahia,  to  Falestine,  where  they  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Acre,  The 
kin"s  of  France  and  England,  who  had  taken  the  sea  voyage  by  Sicily, 
met  shortly  after,  before  this  town.  Their  united  efforts  were  crowned  by 
.  the  fall  of  Acre,  where  Richard  distinguished  himself  as  much  by  his  seve- 
rity, pride,  and  cruelty,  as  by  his  valor  and  heroism.  The  German  ban- 
ner, that  duke  Leopold  of  Austria  had  first  planted  on  the  battlements, 
was  torn  down  and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  commands  of  Richard  ; 
and  when  the  stipulated  ransom  for  the  captive  Saracens  was  not  paid 
at  ihe  appointed  moment,  he  ordered  8500  of  these  unfortunates  io  be 
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put  to  the  sword,  Richard's  name  was  the  terror  of  the  East.  But  de- 
spite all  his  strength  and  bravery,  he  was  unahie  to  take  JerosaJem. 
Quarrels  between  Ricliard  and  Philip  Augustus,  (who  returned  homa 
after  the  capture  of  Acre),  and  diasensions  among  the  crusaders,  checked 
the  enterprise.  After  the  conclusion  of  a  treaty,  by  which  the  sea-coast 
from  Tyre  to  Joppa,  and  undisturbed  access  to  the  holy  plates,  were 
assured  to  the  Clirislians,  Eichard  also  turned  homewards.  Having 
been  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Italy,  ho  attempted  lo  pursue 
his  journey  through  Germany,  but  was  seized  near  Vienna,  and  given 
up  to  the  avaricious  emperor  Henry  VI.,  who  shut  him  up  in  the 
castle  of  Trifels,  and  only  released  him  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy 

A.  D.  130^  §  224.  The  fourth  ckusadb  had  a  termination  alto- 
A.  p.  120*  gether  peculiar.  The  knights  of  France  and  Italy  assembled 
ti^ettier  at  Venice,  in  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  under 
Baldwin  of  Flanders,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  themselves  conveyed  to 
the  Holy  Land.  Whilst  here,  the  Byzantine  prince,  Alexius,  whose 
father,  Isaac  Angelus,  had  been  deprived  of  the  tlirone,  rendered  blind, 
and  shut  up  in  prison    y  bro  her,  presented  himself  before  them, 

and  implored  their  a  the  usurper.     Alexius  prevailed 

upon  the  crusaders,  h  h  p  ra  f  vast  rewards.  Tliey  sailed  for 
Constantinople  under  h  mad  he  blind  doge,  Dandolo  of  Venice, 
who  was  then  in  his  n  h  y        to  k  the  city,  and  placed  Alexius  and 

his  father  on  the  throi  B  wh  ey  insolently  demanded  the  fulfll- 
ment  of  the  promises  made  to  them,  the  populace  excited  an  insurrection, 
during  which  Alexius  was  killed,  and  his  father  died  of  fright,  whilst  the 
leader  of  the  tumult  was  raised  to  the  government.  Upon  this,  the 
Franks  stormed  Constantinople,  plundered  the  churches,  palaces,  and 
dwelling-houses,  destroyed  the  noblest  works  of  art  and  antiquity,  and 
filled  the  whole  city  with  tejTor  and  outrage.  They  flung  the  emperor  from 
a  pillar,  and  then  divided  the  Byzantine  kingdom.  The  newly-eslablished 
Latin  empire,  with  its  chief  city,  Constantinople,  fell  to  the  sliare  of  the 
heroic  Baldwin ;  ihe  Venetians  appropriated  the  lands  on  the  coast  and 
several  islands  of  the  .^gean  Sea.  and  gained  possession  of  the  whole 
trade  of  the  East ;  the  count  of  Montferrat  received  Macedonia  and 
Greece,  under  the  title  of  the  kingdom  of  Thessalonica ;  Villehardouin, 
the  describer  of  this  transaction,  became  duke  of  Achaia;  Athens  and 
other  Greek  towns  were  shared  among  the  Frank  nobles.  As  before,  in 
Jerusalem,  so  here,  the  feudal  monarchy  was  established  under  Iha 
western  forms,  by  which  means  the  greater  part  of  the  old  population 
was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  serfdom.  But  the  new  empire  had  no 
solid  tbundation  nor  any  long  continuance.  It  preserved  itself  with  diffi- 
culty for  half  a  century,  by  aid  from  the  West,  against  itj 
mies;  the  greater  part  of  it  then  returned  to 
13 
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Michael  Palfe6Iogu3,  a  descendant  of  the  ancient  imperial  family,  who 
had  established  an  independent  government  in  Nic^a. 

§  225.  This  crusade,  however,  was  without  results  as  far  as  Jerusalem 
was  concerned;  and  as  the  Latin  kingdom  also  drew  away  the  strength 
from  the  Holy  Land,  the  latter  soon  fell  into  distress.  The  separate 
bands,  that,  without  leaders  and  without  system,  from  time  to  time 
ventured  upon  this  hazardous  undertaking,  brought  as  little  assistance 
to  the  closely  pressed  kingdom,  as  did  the  fanatical  enthnsiasm  that 
impelled  crowds  of  children  to  assume  the  cross.  Nearly 
X.  E.  1213.  go^QQQ  children  left  their  paternal  homes  for  the  purpose  of 
reaching  the  holy  sepulchre,  hut  either  perished  by  hunger  and  ex- 
haustion, or  were  sold  for  slaves  by  rapacious  merchants  and  pirates. 
The  expedition  to  Egypt,  undertaken  by  Andrew  of  Hungary  and  other 
princes,  was  also  unproductive  of  any  permanent  result  "With  such 
examples  before  him,  the  excommunicated  emperor,  Frederick  II.,  under- 
took the  FIFTH  CRUSADE,  at  a  time  when  the  sultan  of  Egypt 
A.  D.  1228.  ^^^  engaged  in  a  war  with  the  governor  of  Damascus,  re- 
specting the  possession  of  Syria  and  Palestine.  But  the  pope  was  indig- 
nant with  the  excommunicated  man,  and  forbade  all  Christian  warriors 
to  support  his  undertaking;  and  when  Frederick  nevertheless  succeeded, 
by  dexterously  availing  himself  of  eircumsfances,  in  bringing  the  sultan 
to  a  treaty,  by  which  Jerusalem,  Bethlehem,  and  Nazareth, 
^'°'  '  together  with  their  territories  and  the  whole  of  the  sea-coast 
between  Joppa  and  Sidon,  were  ceded  to  the  Christians,  the  pope  fulmi- 
nated an  excommunication  against  the  city  and  the  holy  sepulchre,  so 
that  Frederick  II.  was  obliged  to  place  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  on  his 
own  head,  without  either  a  mass  or  the  consecration  of  the  Church. 
Hated  and  betrayed  by  the  Christian  knights  and  priests  in  Jerusalem, 
Frederick,  with  shattered  health,  retired  from  the  Holy  Land.  Fourteen 
years  afterwards,  the  Carlsmians,  a  savage  Eastern  race,  poured  them- 
selves into  Palestine,  carrying  death  and  destruction  in  their  train.  They 
took  Jerusalem,  destroyed  the  holy  sepulchre,  and  tore  the  bones  of  the 
■kings  from  their  graves.  The  flower  of  the  Christian  chivalry  fell  at 
Gaza  beneath  their  blows.  Acre  and  a  few  other  towns  on 
*■  *■  the  coast  were  all  that  remaned  to  the  Christians, 

§  226.  Upon  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Louis  IX.  (the  Saint),  of 
France,  with  many  of  his  nobles,  took  the  cross  and  sailed  by  Cyprus  fo 
Egypt.  The  strong  frontier  town  of  Damietta  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Franks,  but  when  they  proceeded  up  the  Nile  to  attack  Cairo,  the  army 
was  inclosed  between  the  canals  and  an  arm  of  the  river,  whilst  the  fleet 
was  destroyed  by  the  Greek  fire.  After  the  king's  brother  and  the  bra- 
vest knights  had  fallen,  Louis  and  the  remainder  of  the  army  were  takei] 
prisoners,  and  he  was  compelled  to  ransom  himself  and  a  portion  of  hia 
ibllowera  by  the  payment  of  a  lai^e  sura  of  money  and.the  surrender  of 
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the  conquered  to  was.     In  tLe  mean  while,  the  government  of  Egypt  had 
feUen  into  the  hands  of  the  warlike  Mamelukes,  the  former  slaves  of  the 
Curds.  S'Titeen  years  after  his  retnm,  Louis  agaio  undertook 
ajiofher  crusade,  which,  however,  he  first  directed  against 
the  piratical  Saracens  at  Tunis  in  northern  Africa,  partly  to  compel 
them  to  pay  tribute,  and  partly  with  a  hope  of  introducing  Christianity 
Hmongst  them.     He  had  already  laid  siege  to  their  principal  city,  when 
the  unusual  heat  produced  an  infectious  disease,  which  hurried  the  king 
himself  and  many  of  hia  warriors  into  the  grave.     The  French  leaders 
concluded  a  hasty  treaty  with  the  Saracens,  and  returned  home.     The 
feeble  remains  of  the  kingdom  of  Jerusalem  were  more  and  more  threat- 
ened by  the  warlike  Mamelukes.     When  Antioch  fell  into  their  hands, 
and  Acre  or  Ptolemais  was  stormed  after  an  heroic  defence,  the  Frank 
Christians  that  were  still  alive  voluntarily  retired  fi-om  Syria, 
that  for  the  last  two  hundred  years  had  been  drenched  by 
the  blood  of  so  many  millions. 

§  227.  The  consequences  of  the  Crusades  were  of  \ast  importante  to 
the  progress  of  the  European  races. —  1.  Cultivation  ot  mind  wao  for- 
warded by  them,  inasmuch  as  an  acquaintance  with  foreign  lands  and 
nations  enlarged  the  hitherto  contracted  sphere  of  human  knowledge,  giive 
men  an  insight  into  the  sciences  and  arts  of  olher  people,  and  enlightened 
their  minds  with  regard  to  the  world  and  human  relations.  —  2,  They 
ennobled  the  knightly  class,  by  furnishing  a  more  elevated  aim  to  their 
efforts,  and  gave  occasion  for  the  establishment  of  fresh  orders,  who  pre- 
sented a  model  of  chivalry,  and  were  supposed  to  combine  all  the  knightly 
virtues.  Of  these  orders,  those  which  most  distinguished  themselves 
were  the  knights  of  St.  John  (HospitaUers),  the  Templars,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic knights.  They  combined  the  spirit  of  the  knight  and  the  monk  ;  for 
in  addition  to  the  three  conventual  vows  of  chastity,  poverty,  and  obedi- 
ence, they  joined  a  fourth, — war  to  the  infidels  and  protection  to  pilgrims, 
a.)  The  order  of  St.  John  was  divided  into  three  classes ;  serving 
brothers,  who  were  devoted  to  the  care  of  sick  pilgrims ;  priests,  who 
ministered  to  the  aflairs  of  religion ;  and  knights,  who  fought  with  the 
infidels  and  escorted  pilgrims.  After  the  loss  of  the  Holy  Land,  they 
obtmned  the  island  of  Rhodes,  and  when  they  were  compelled,  after  a 
most  desperate  resistance,  to  relinquish  this  to  the  Ottomans, 
the  island  of  Malta  was  presented  to  them  by  the  emperor 
Charles  V.  — &.)  The  Templars  acquired  vast  wealth  by  donations  and 
legacies.  After  the  loss  of  their  possessions  in  Palestine,  the  greater 
nuQiber  of  their  members  returned  to  France,  where  they  gave  them- 
selves up  to  infidelity  and  a  life  of  voluptuousness,  which  finally  occa- 
sioned the  dissolution  of  their  order  (§  256).  The  order  of  Teutonic 
knights  is  less  renowned  for  its  deeds  in  Palestine  than  for  its  services  in 
Gis  civilization  of  the  countries  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic.    Summoned 
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io  defend  the  germs  of  Christianity  against  the  heathen  Prussians  on  (})« 
banks  of  the  Vistula,  the  Order,  after  many  bloody  encounters,  succeeded 
in  converting  the  people  between  the  Vistula  and  the  Niemen  to  Christ- 
ianity, and  introducing  the  German  manners,  language,  and  cultivation. 
The  cities  of  Culm,  Thorn,  Elbing,  Konigsburg,  and  others,  arose  under 
the  influence  of  the  active  traders  of  Bremen  and  Lubeck.  Bishoprics 
and  churches  were  founded ;  the  woods  were  cleared  and  converted  into 
arable  land ;  German  industry  and  German  civilization  produced  a  com- 
plete  transfoiToation ;  but  the  ancient  freedom  of  the  people  was  de- 
stroyed. The  knights  of  the  Order  (who,  since  1309,  had  had  their 
residence  in  Marienburg,)  conducted  the  government,  and  the  peasantry 
Bank  into  tLe  condition  of  serfs. 

About  the  time  of  the  first  crusade,  the  Mohammedan  prophet,  Has- 
san, formed  the  fanatical  sect  of  the  Assassins,  who  dwelt  in  the  ancient 
PartLia  and  the  mountainous  heights  of  Syria,  and  were  remarkable  for 
the  entire  renunciation  of  their  own  wills.  They  obeyed  the  commands 
of  their  chief,  "the  old  man  of  the  mountain,"  with  the  blindest  devotion, 
executed  with  subtelty  and  courage  every  murderous  deed  that  was 
intrusted  to  them,  made  a  jest  of  the  torture  when  seized,  and  were  the 
terror  of  both  Turks  and  Christians. 

§  '228.— S.  The  Crusades  gave  rise  to  a  free  peasantry,  inasmuch  as, 
by  means  of  them,  many  serfs  attained  their  liberty,  and  raised  and  ex- 
tended the  power  and  importance  of  the  burgher  class  and  of  the  towns ; 
whilst  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  foreign  lands  and  foreign  productions 
gave  an  impulse  to  trade,  developed  commeree,  and  produced  prosperity. 
4.  They  increased  the  power  and  (he  authority  of  the  clergy,  mullipHed 
the  riches  of  the  church,  (the  clergy  and  the  monasteries  got  possessiou 
of  vast  estates  during  the  Crusades,  either  by  legacies  and  donations,  or 
by  purehase),  and  exalted  the  zeal  for  religion  into  a  gloomy  fanaticism. 
The  latter  quality  was  frightfully  displayed  in  the  persecution  of  the 
"Waldenses  and  Albigenses,  a  religious  sect  who  were  desirous  of  restor- 
ing the  apostolical  simplicity  of  the  chureh  and  clergy.  Pi-ovence  and 
Languedoc  in  the  south  of  France,  where,  under  a  beautiful  and  serene 
sky,  a  prosperous  race  of  burghers  had  developed  their  free  institutions, 
where  the  cheerful  Provenfal  poetry  of  the  Troubadours  had  indulged 
its  petulant  and  satirical  humor  at  the  expense  of  priests  and  bishops, 
was  the  residence  of  these  Albigenses  (so  called  from  the  city  Alby). 
Against  these  men  and  their  protector,  Kaimond  VI.  of  Tou- 
*■•  °-  ^^^-  louse.  Innocent  III.  ordered  the  cress  to  be  preached  by  the 
Cislerclah  monks.  Hereupon,  bands  of  savage  warriors,  with  some 
fanatical  monks  bearing  the  cress  before  them,  marched  into  the  blooming 
land,  destroyed  the  rich  cities,  towns,  and  villages,  63aughtered  the  inno- 
cent with  the  guilty,  lighted  up  the  flames  of  death,  and  filled  the  whole 
country  with  murder,  plunder,  and  desolation.     Raimood  for  a  long  time 
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resisted  his  enemies ;  but  when  Louis  VIII.,  excited  by  an  ignoble 
cupidity  for  extending  bis  possessions,  undertook  the  war  against  iha 
heretiee,  the  count  eubmitted,  and  concluded  a  peace  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered the  greater  part  of  his  territoHes  to  France.  But  a  desolating 
war  of  twenty  years  had  destroyed  the  beautiful  culture  of  the  south 
of  France,  turned  the  land  into  a  wilderness,  and  silenced  forever  the 
cheerful  song  of  the  Troubadour.  A  few  years  afterwards,  the  gallant 
peasant  republic  of  the  Stedingers  was  visited  in  a  similar  manner  ^y 
a  war  uf  extermination,  at  the  instance  of  the  bishops  of  Bremen  and 
Ratzburg. 

2.  THE  nOHENSTAUPENS    (A.  D.    1138-1254). 

'§  229.  Upon  the  death  of  the  emperor  Lothaire  (§  216),  on  his  return 
from  Italy,  bis  son-in-law,  Henry  the  Proud,  believed  himself  to  possess 
the  nearest  claims  to  the  throne.  But  the  great  power  of  the  house  of 
"Welf,  who  held  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  and  whose  possessions  extended 
from  the  MediteiTanean  to  the  Baltic,  together  wilh  the  arrogance  of  the 
haughty  duke,  induced  many  of  the  princes,  assembled  at  the  imperial 
dieLat  Coblentz,  to  elect  Conrad  of  Hohenslaufen.  But  Henry  hesitated 
to  recognize  the  election,  and  refused  the  required  homage.  Upon  this, 
Conrad  HI  Conrad  pronounced  the  ban  of  the  empire  against  him, 
A.D.  and  declared  the  forfeiture  of  both  his  dukedoms.     This 

occasioned  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  the  houses  of 
Hohenstaufen  and  Welf,  and  a  desolating  civil  war.  It  was  at  the  siege 
of  Weinsberg,  an  hereditary  possession  of  the  "Welfe,  that  the  war  cries. 
"  Hurrah  for  Welf !"  "  Hurrah  for  Waibling!"*  which  gave  rise  to  the 
party  names,  Welfs  and  WaibUngs  (Italice,  Guelfs  and  GbibelHnes),  were 
first  heard.  The  citadel  was  obliged  to  surrender  to  the  emperor,  but  the 
garrison  was  preserved  by  the  wit  and  fidelity  of  the  women.  The  war 
continued  till  the  death  of  Henry  the  Proud.  It  was  only 
when  Ms  son,  Henry  the  Lion,  received  back  his  paternal 
inheritance  and  the  two  dukedoms  of  Bavaria  and  Sasony,  that  a  com- 
plete recoiiciliation  was,  for  a  time,  efiected. 

Conrad  was  a  brave  and  good  man ;  but  big  war  against  the  Welfs,  and 
the  second  crusade  in  which  he  engaged,  prevented  his  being  of  any  great 
service  to  Germany.  A  short  time  before  his  death,  he  exerted  his  influ- 
ence with  the  princes  to  procure  the  election  of  his  high-spirited  and 
enei^etic  nephew,  Frederick  Barbaroaaa  (Red-beard),  who  was  esteemed 
the  flower  of  chivalry,  and  with  whose  qualities  Conrad  had  made 
acquaintance  during  the  crusade.   This  great  emperor,  Frederick  I.,  gave 

*  Waibling  waa  the  namB  of  one  of  the  hereditary  posseasioiiB  of  ths  Hohenataufens. 
Guelplis  Bjid  Ghibellines  were  the  names  of  the  two  great  poUtioal  patties  that  divideii 
Italy  and  Germany  during  the  Middle  Ages,  the  former  adhering  to  the  Pope,  the  latter  t« 
Hie  Emperor.    Am,  Ed. 
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peace  and  order  to  the  empire  within,  and  respect  and  security  with- 
Frederick  out.  The  genius  for  government  displayed  by  this  power- 
Baibarossa,  f^j  ^^^^^^  ^-^^^^  combined  severity  with  justice,  awakened 
1153 -llBO.      everywhere  respect  and  obedience, 

§  230.  Frederick  found  the  hardest  conflict  in  Italy,  to  which  country 
he  made  six  expeditions.  The  Lombard  towns,  and  the  haughty  Milan 
in  particular,  entertained  the  project  of  erecting  their  territories  into 
firaall  republics.  Inspired  by  patriotism  and  a  love  of  freedom,  ihey 
formed  an  effective  burgher  militia,  and  attempted  to  rid  themselves  of 
the  imperial  authority.  This  refractory  spirit  displayed  itself  even  during 
Frederick's  first  campaign,  when,  in  accordance  with  a  long-estahlished 
custom,  he  held  a  review  of  his  troops  in  the  plwna  near  Piacenza,  and 
required  the  princes  and  cities  of  Upper  Italy  to  do  him  homage.  He 
could  not,  indeed,  at  this  time,  coerce  the  powerful  Milan,  but  he  sought 

.  to  terrify  her  by  the  destruction  of  some  smaller  towns,  before  he  had 
himself  invested  with  the  Lombard  crown  in  Pavia,  and  witli  the  imperial 
crown  in  Rome.  He  only  obtained  the  latter  by  ^ving  up  Arnold  of 
Bfescia.  This  remarkable  man  wished  to  bring  back  the  church  to  its 
aposl^ho  simplicity.  In  furtherance  of  this  project,  he  denounced  the 
worldly  possessions  and  the  arrogance  of  the  clergy,  and  afBrmed  that  the 
temporal  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Church  was  an  infringement  on  the 
Holy  Scriptures.  Inflamed  by  these  discourses,  the  Eomans  renounced 
their  obedience  to  the  pope,  and  set  np  a  republic  in  imitation  of  the 
ancient  government.     But  when  the  bold  preacher  of  this  reformation 

.  was  delivered  up  to  the  pope  and  burnt  before  the  gates  of  the  city,  the 
courage  of  the  Romans  was  subdued.  They  consented  to  abolish  the  new 
institutions,  and  again  submitted  to  the  power  of  the  pope. 

§  231.  After  Frederick's  departure,  the  Milanese  persisted  in  their  de- 
fiance, and  destroyed  several  cities  that  adhered  to  the  emperor  (for 
example,  Lodi).  Upon  this,  Frederick  undertook  a  second 
A.  D.  1168.  gxpejj{i(,n^  iiaij  his  sovereign  rights  (regalia)  determined  by 
jurists  according  to  the  code  of  Justinian  (§  186),  and  when  Milan 
refused  to  submit  to  the  decision,  uttered  the  ban  against  the  refractory 
city.  A  fierce  war  was  at  length  derided  in  favor  of  the  emperor. 
Milan  was  obliged  to  surrender,  after  a  siege  of  three  years  and  a  half. 
After  the  carriage  (carroccio)  that  supported  the  chief  banner  of  the 
city  had  been  broken  to  pieces,  and  the  ritizens  had  humbled  themselves 
before  the  conqueror,  the  walls  and  houses  were  levelled  with  the  earth, 
and  the  inhabitants  were  compelled  to  settle  themselves  in  four  widely- 
separated  points  of  their  territory.  Terrified  at  this  result,  the  remainder 
of  the  Lombard  towns  submitted  themselves,  and  received  the  imppnal 
legate  (podesta)  within  their  walls.  A  short  time  after,  Fredericls 
en°gaged  in  a  violent  qnarrel  with  the  obstinate  pope,  Alexander  III 
The  angry  priest  fulminated  an  excommunication  against  the  emperoi; 
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mi  united  himself  witb  tlie  Lombard  cities,  which  were  exasperated 
with  the  tyranny  of  the  imperial  legate.  Under  the  guidance  of  the  pope, 
a  confederation  of  Lombard  cities  was  rapidly  formed,  which  was  joined 
by  Milan,  which  had  agaia  recovered  itself,  and  by  almost  all  the  city 
communities  of  Upper  Italy.  The  confederation  built  the  strong  city  of 
Alexandria,  which  was  named  after  the  pope,  in  defiance  of  the  emperor, 
and  defended  itself  with  courage  and  success  against  all  the  attacks  of 
Frederick ;  so  that  the  latter,  having  lost  many  of  his  soldiers  by  the 
summer  fever,  and  being  busied  with  the  affairs  of  Germany,  was  obliged 
to  leave  Italy  for  a  long  time  undisturbed. 

§  232.  At  length,  Frederick  again  crossed  the  Alps  with  a  vast  army, 
but  was  detuned  so  long  by  the  siege  of  Alexandria,  that  he  feared  to 
lose  all  the  fraits  of  his  campaign,  and  resolved,  against  the  advice  of 
his  friends,  upon  hazarding  a  battle.  But  Henry  the  Lion  deserted  the 
emperor  in  the  hour  of  danger;  he  refused  his  assistance,  though  Frede- 
rick implored  it  at  his  feet  at  the  lake  of  Como ;  and  thus  brought  about 
the  defeat  of  the  Germans  at  the  battle  of  Legnano,  where  the  Milanese, 
A.i>.iiTa.  ^^'^^^  together  for  the  defence  of  tie  car  which  bore  the 
ensign  (the  legion  of  death),  performed  prodigies  of  valor. 
The  emperor  himself  was  missing  for  some  days.  But  so  great  was  the 
respect  for  Frederick's  heroism,  that  the  pope  and  Lombard  confedera- 
tion willingly  accepted  his  proffer  of  peace.  At  a  meeting  in  Venice,  a 
truce  of  six  years,  which  proved  the  foundation  of  the  peace  of  Con- 
stance, was  arranged  between  the  belligerent  parties.  Alexander 
was  acknowledged  as  the  lawful  head  of  the  church,  Frederick  was 
released  from  the  anathema,  and  the  confederate  towns  were  required  to 
do  homage,  and  admit  the  emperor's  rights  aa  sovereign.  Imperial 
legates  were  to  fill  the  chief  oflices  of  justice,  and  the  imperial  troops 
were  to  be  supported  by  the  towns  during  their  marches  through  them. 
Before  Frederick  quitted  Italy,  he  married  his  eldest  son,  Henry,  to 
Constantia,  Oie  heiress  of  the  Norman  kingdom  in  Naples  and  Sicily. 

§  233.  Henry  the  Lion  was  much  alarmed  when  the  news  of  Frede- 
riuk's  reconciliation  with  the  pope  became  known  in  Germany.  He  had 
extended  his  rule  over  the  Slavonic  tribes  in  Pomerania  and  Mecklen- 
burg :  had  made  war  upon  the  Frislanders  on  the  Baltic,  and  the  peasant 
republic  of  the  Ditmarsecs,  in  Holsfein :  and  had  got  possession  of  a 
brge  kingdom.  He  had  estabUshed  mines  in  the  Harz  mountains ;  he 
had  founded  cities  and  bishopricks  {Lubeck,  Munich,  Ratzburg),  and 
attracted  settlers  from  the  Netherlands.  But  his  ambition  and  acts  of 
violence  against  princes  and  clei^y  were  not  less  known  than  his  great 
feats  in  war,  so  that  the  brazen  lion  that  he  erected  before  the  citadel  of 
his  chief  city,  Brunswick,  might  be  regaixled  as  an  emblem  of  his 
rapacity,  as  well  as  of  his  strength.  The  cemplain^  accordingly,  that 
arose  on  all  sides  against  Henry,  upon  the  emperor's  return,  gave  the 
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latter  the  opportunity  he  so  much  wished  for 
the  supreme  court  of  the  empire,  and  upon  his  neglect  of  the  repeated 
summons,  of  pronouncing  against  him  the  ban  of  the  em- 
pire, and  depriving  him  of  his  two  dukedoms,  Bavaria  and 
Saxony.  The  former  devolved  to  the  Wittelsbachs,  who  were  devoted 
to  the  Hohenslaufens,  and  who  afterwards  i-eceived  the  palatinate  of  the 
Ehinej  and  Saxony  was  shared  between  Bemhard  of  Anhalt,  son  of 
Albert  the  Bear,  and  the  neighboring  bishops  and  princes.  But  the 
Lion  could  only  be  subdued  after  a  destructive  war.  For  two  years  he 
withstood  all  his  enemies.  It  was  not  until  Frederick  himself  took  the 
field  against  him,  that  he  humbled  himself  before  his  great  adversary, 
prostrated  himself  at  his  feet  at  Erfurt,  and  retired  into  three  years' 
banishment  in  England.  He  nevertheless  retained  for  himself  and 
family  hie  hereditary  possessions  of  Brunswick  and  Luneburg.  After 
Frederick  had  subdued  all  his  enemies,  he  undertook  the  third  crusade, 
that  he  might  finish  his  heroic  course  in  the  same  manner  that  he  had 
commenced  it.  From  this  expedition  he  never  returned ;  he  found 
his  death  in  the  distant  East.  But  he  lives  still  in  the  legends  of 
his  people,  in  which  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  strength  and  greatness 
of  the  German  empire  is  connected  with  his  return. 
Heniy  tl.,  §  ^^^-  Frederick's  son,  Henry  VL,  was  an  avaricious  and 

A.D.  1190-  cruel  prince,  who  resided  more  in  Italy  than  in  Germany. 
119T.  After  the  death  of  the  last  Norman  king,  he  wished  to  lata 

possession  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  the  inheritance  of  his  wife,  Constantia. 
But  the  nobility,  who  were  afraid  of  Henry's  ambition  and  avarice,  op- 
posed this  project,  and  attempted  to  place  one  of  the  native  nobles,  the 
brave  Tancred,  on  the  throne.  It  was  not  until  Henry  had  equipped 
fresh  armaments  with  the  ransom  of  the  English  king  (§  223),  that  he 
succeeded,  with  the  assistance  of  the  crusaders  of  Northern  Germany 
and  Thuringia,  whom  he  enticed  by  a  promise  of  a  free  passage  to  Lower 
Italy,  in  subduing  hie  enemies,  and  in  getting  possession  of  Naples  and 
Palermo,  The  revenge  of  the  angry  ruler  was  frightful.  The  prisons 
wei'e  filled  with  nobles  and  bishops,  some  of  whom  were  deprived  of 
their  eyes  and  impaled,  while  others  were  burnt,  or  buried  alive  in  the 
earth.  The  plunder  was  conveyed  by  heavily-laden  pack-horses  to  the 
Hobenstaufen  castles.  Henry  died  suddenly  a  few  years  afterwards,  at 
the  age  of  thirty-two,  leaving  behind  him  a  son  of  two  years  of  age,  who 
was  intrusted  to  the  guardianship  of  the  highly-accomplished  pope,  Inno- 
cent III.  The  adherents  of  the  Hohensfaufens  elected  Philip  of  Swabia, 
brother  of  Henry  VI.,  to  be  emperor,  whilst  the  Welf  faction  proclaimed 
Olho  IV".,  second  son  of  Henry  the  Lion:  the  former  was  acknowledged 
itt  the  south,  the  latter  in  the  north.  The  consequence  of  this  division 
was  a  ten  years'  war,  during  which  the  greatest  lawlessness  and  violence 
nrevailed,  and  such  devastations  were  committed,  that  sixteen  cathedrals 
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luid  350  parishes  with  cLurclies  were  burnt  to  the  ground.     Even  after 

Philip  had  been  murdered  at  Bamberg,  from  motives  of  private  revenge, 

by  the  hasty  palgrave,  Otho  of  Witleiabach,  peace  did  not 

return  for  any  length  of  time.      For  now  a  quarrel  broke 

out  between  the  emperor  Otho  IV.  and  pope  Innocent  III. 

§  285.  Innocent  III,,  a  politic  prince,  endowed  with  unusual  talents 
for  goTcmment,  gave  the  papacy  its  highest  power  by  establishing  the 
principle,  that  the  church  was  superior  to  the  state,  and  its  spiritual  head 
superior  to  any  temporal  ruler ;  so  that  all  the  princes  of  the  world  were 
bound  to  consider  the  pope  as  their  liege  lord  and  arbiter.  He  at  the 
same  time  laid  the  foundation  of  an  ecclesiastical  state,  by  getting  all 
previous  donations  confirmed  by  Otho,  and  inducing  him  to  renounce  all 
tbe  imperial  feudal  i-igbts  over  Eome  and  the  central  provinces  of  Italy. 
,  But  when  the  emperor  at  length  attempted  to  set  some  limits 

to  the  ambition  of  the  jwntifi^,  the  latter  excommunicated 
him,  and  sent  the  young  Frederick  into  Germany,  to  stir  up  afresh  the 
war  between  the  Guelfs  and  the  Ghibellines.  The  Ghibelhne  party 
gladly  united  themselves  to  the  handsome  and  promising  youth,  so  that 
Frederick  II.  of  Hohenstaufen  was  universally  acknowledged 
emperor,  even  before  Otho  IV.'s  death.  Otho  IV.  died  at 
Brunswick,  in  tbe  year  1218.  But  a  powerful  opponent  of  tbe  head  of 
Frederick  IL  ^^^  church  arose  in  the  freethinking  Frederick  II.,  who  had 
A.  D.  1218-  been  educated  in  the  wisdom  of  the  Arabians,  and  who  en- 
1250.  fertained  a  favorable  feeling  towards'  the  professors  of  Islam, 

and  the  Oriental  mode  of  life ;  so  that  his  reign  presents  a  continual 
contest  between  the  imperial  power  and  the  papacy.  Frederick's  posi- 
tion, as  king  of  Upper  and  Lower  Italy,  threatened  no  less  danger  to  the 
temporal  power  of  the  pope,  than  his  sceptical  turn  of  mind  to  tbe  au- 
thority of  tbe  church.  It  was  for  this  reason,  that  Innocent  and  his  suc- 
cessors labored  to  separate  the  government  of  Naples  and  Sicily  from 
(he  imperial  ofRce. 

§  236.  As  Frederick  for  a  long  time  refused  to  undertake  the  promised 
crusade  (§  225),  he  was  first  excommunicated  by  Gregory  IX.,  and  when 
he  proceeded  to  the  Holy  Land  in  the  following  year,  without  being 
released  from  tbe  curse,  the  pope  became  more  angry  than  ever,  and 
not  only  paralyzed  all  the  emperoi-'s  undertakings  in  Palestine,  but  com- 
manded his  territories  in  Lower  Italy  to  be  attacked  by  soldiers,  who 
were  distinguished  by  the  badge  of  the  keys  of  St,  Peter.  This  hasten- 
ed Frederick's  return.  He  repulsed  the  papist  troops,  and  approached 
the  frontiers  of  the  ecclesiastical  territories,  upon  which  Gregory  con- 
sented to  a  peace,  and  the  removal  of  the  excommunication.  After  this, 
Frederick  devoted  his  whole  attention  to  tbe  internal  well-being  of  his 
kingdom.  He  restrained  the  increasing  feuds  and  depredations  of  the 
knights  in  Germany  ;  he  gave  the  inhabitants  of  Lower  Italy  a  new  coda 
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of  lawasae  encouraged  trade,  industry,  and  poetry.  But  when  lie  at. 
tempted  to .  compel  tte  inhabifanta  of  the  Lombard  towns  to  fulfil  the 
conditions  of  (he  peace  of  Constance  (§  232),  and  to  discharge  the  rega- 
lian  rights  that  pertained  to  him  as  emperor,  a  furious  war  broke  out. 
Frederick,  in  conjunction  with  the  Ghibelimes,  under  the  inhuman  tyrant 
Ezzelino,  in  Verona,  and  supported  by  his  trusty  Saracens,  whom  he  had 
settled  in  Lower  Italy,  overcame  the  united  army  of  the  Lombards,  and 
reduced  most  of  the  towns  to  submission.  But  when  he  pursued  Lis 
conquest  with  severity,  threatened  the  Milanese  with  a  fate  similar  to 
that  which  ihey  had  experienced  from  Frederick  Earbarossa  (§  231), 
Mid  presented  Lis  natural  son,  the  brave  and  handsome  Enzio,  with  the 
kingdom  of  Sardinia,  the  aged  prince  of  the  church  again  renewed  his 
^communication,  joined  the  Lombards,  and  attempted  to  raise  up  ene- 
mies on  every  side  against  the  emperor,  whom  Le  accused  of  infidelity 
and  contempt  for  religion.  Frederick  retorted  these  accusations  in  some 
violent  written  replies,  and  repaid  invective  witii  invective;  but  the 
church  carried  off  the  victory. 

.  §  237.  When  Gregory  IX.,  at  the  age  of  nearly  a  hundred 
A.D.1241.  yeai-s,  at  length  sunk  into  the  grave,  Frederick's  position 
seemed  to  become  more  favorable.  But  the  pope's  successor,  the  resolute 
Innocent  IV.,  trod  the  same  path.  Fo.r  the  purpose  of  being-free  from 
restraint,  he  left  Italy,  and  called  a  solemn  council  of  Uie  church,  at 
Lyons.  "Without  listening  to  Frederick's  defence.  Innocent  here  renewed 
the  sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  emperor  in  the  severest 
form.  He  denounced  him  as  a  blasphemer  of  God,  a  secret  Mohamme- 
dan, and  an  enemy  of  the  church ;  declared  him  to  have  fori'eited  his 
kingdom,  released  all  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and 
threatened  his  adherents  with  the  ban  of  the  church.  Upon  this,  the 
war  broke  out  afresh  in  every  country.  The  popish  party  succeeded  in 
Germany  in  carrying  the  election  of  a  rival  emperor,  Henry 
A. ».  1246.  jiagpe,  of  Thuringia  ;  and  when,  after  the  unfortunate  engage- 
ment at  01m,  against  Frederick's  son  Conrad,  Henry  died  poweriess  and 
forsaken  in  the  castle  of  Wactbui^,  the  young  count,  William  of  Hol- 
land, allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  assume  the  titie  of  emperor.  But 
the  imperial  towns  and  most  of  the  secular  princes  sided  with  Conrad. 

§  238.  In  the  mean  time,  the  war  between  Guelfe  and  GhibeUines 
mgad  furiously  in  Italy.  The  fiery  temperament  of  the  revengeful 
southerns  occasioned  deeds  of  unheard-of  atrocity ;  &mily  was  arrayed 
against  family,  city  against  city ;  neither  age  nor  condition  refrained  from 
the  combat  Ezzelino,  the  leader  of  the  Ghibelline  nobility,  perpetrated 
the  most  monstrous  cruelties  in  his  attacks  upon  the  Guelf  cities,  till  at 
length  he  met  with  the  punishment  he  deserved  in  the  prison  of  Milan. 

Frederick  for  a  long  time  maintained  his  lofty  attitude ;  tiie  numbei 
of  his  foes  only  increased  his  courage.     But  when  his  son,  Enzio,  fell 
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into  the  hands  of  the  Bolognese,  who  kept  the  fair-haired  king  for  twentj 
years  in  confinement ;  when  bis  chancellor,  Peter  of  Vinea,  suffered  him, 
eelf  to  be  gained  by  the  opposite  party,  and  then,  either  from  fear  or  re 
morse,  deprived  himself  of  life  in  prison,  —  his  heart  at  length  broke. 
He  died  in  his  fifty-sixth  year,  in  the  arms  of  his  best  beloved  son,  Man- 
fred, in  Lower  Italy.  Frederick  It.  united  great  cultivation  of  mind  and 
aptitude  for  science  and  poetry,  with  courage,  heroism,  and  beauty  of 
person.  Surrounded  by  pomp,  luxury,  and  pleasures  of  all  descriptions, 
Le  had  every  pretension  to  happiness,  had  not  bis  sceptical  spirit  resisted 
the  church,  and  had  he  only  learnt  to  moderate  his  desires  and  bridle  his 
passions. 

§  239.  Upon  the  news  of  Frederiek's  death,  Innocent  IV.  returned  in 
triumph  to  Eome.  He  declared  Naples  and  Sicily  to  be  lapsed  fle&  of 
the  chair  of  St  Peter,  and  excommunicated  Com-ad  IV.  and  Manfred, 
who  wished  to  take  possession  of  their  paternal  inheritance.  Conrad 
soon  sank  into  an  early  grave  ;  but  bis  chivalrous  half-brother,  Manfred, 
defended  Lower  Italy  with  his  German  and  Saracen  troops  with  such 
courage  and  success,  that  the  greater  part  of  the  towns  tendered  their 
ailegiance,  and  the  Guelfio  troops  were  obliged  to  retreat  into  the  eccle- 
siaslieal  states.  Distress  at  this  hastened  the  death  of  Innocent  IV.  His 
successor,  Urban  IV.,  pursued  however  the  same  path.  Determined  to 
deprive  the  Hohenstaufens  of  Naples  and  Sicily  at  any  price,  he  oifered 
this  beautiful  kingdom,  as  a  papal  jfiefj  ^.to  the  energetic  but  despotic 
Charles  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  king,  Louis  IS.,  under  condition 
that  be  should  conquer  it  by  Guelfic  assistance  and  'with  French  troops, 
and  should  pay  a  yearly  tribute  to  the  Roman  'Court.  Manfred  valiantly 
resisted  his  insolent  rival.  But  when  the  battle  of  Eene- 
ventum  was  decided  against  him  by  Italian  treachery,  he 
plunged  into  the  thickest  of  the  enemy,  and  died  the  death  of  a  hero.  A 
simple  grave,  to  which  every  soldier  contributed  a  stone,  inclosed  his 


§  240.  After  the  battle  of  Beneventura,  the  power  of  the  Ghibellines 
waa  brokisn ;  Naples  and  Sidly  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  stern  victor, 
who  made  the  unfortunate  land  feel  all  the  miseries  of  conquest.  The 
adherents  of  the  Hohenstaufens  were  punished  with  death,  imprisonment, 
and  banishment;  their  possessions  were  divided  among  the  French  and 
Guelfic  soldiers.  Upon  this,  the  oppressed  people  called  Conrad  IV.'s 
youngest  son,  Conradine,  from  Germany  into  Itaiy.  Conradine,  in  whose 
bosom  dwelt  the  lofty  spirit  and  heroic  courage  of  his  ancestors,  left  his 
home  for  the  purpose  of  ^ain  conquering  the  inheritance  of  the  Hohen- 
staufens, with  the  assistance  of  his  youthful  friend,  Frederick  of  Baden, 
and  a  few  faithful  adherents.  Eecei^ved  with  rejoicing  by  the  Gbibellinea, 
he  marched  victoriously  through  Upper  and  Middle  Italy,  put  the  popa 
to  flight,  and  crossed  the  frontiers  of  Naples.     The  battle  at  Scurcola 
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terminated  in  his  favor ;  but  his  over-hasty  advance  threw  the  victory 
into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  who  were  watching  in  ambuscade.  Hia 
troops  were  either  Isilled  or  dispersed ;  he  himself,  betrayed  mto  the 
hands  of  his  rival,  Charles  of  Anjou,  was  beheaded  at  Naples,  along  vridi 
his  bosom  friend,  Frederick.  Thus  sank  Ihe  last  scion  of  a  glo- 
A.  D.  1298.      ^^^^  ^^^^  ^j  heroes,  robbed  of  his  honor,  into  an  early  grave. 

The  still  remaining  members  of  the  house  of  Holienstaufen  also  expe- 
rienced a  cruel  fate.  King  Enzio  died  in  prison  in  Bologna.{§  236). 
The  ruthless  Charles  allowed  the  sons  of  Manfred  to  pine  in  prison  till 
they  died ;  and  Mai^aret,  the  daughter  of  Frederick  II.,  was  ill-treated 
and  threatened  with  death  by  her  husband,  Albert  of  Thuringia,  called 
tlie  Uncourteous,  so  that  she  fled  b/  night  from  the  castle  of  Wartburg. 
In  her  agony  at  her  separation  from  her  two  sons,  she  bit  one  of  them  in 
the  cheek  whilst  embracing  him,  so  that  he  retained  the  mark  and  the 
surname  of  "  the  Bitten." 

After  Conradine's  death,  Charles  proceeded  with  cruelty  and  severity 
against  all  his  adherents.  Upon  this,  John  of  Procida,  a  Ghibelline,  who 
had.  been  deprived  of  his  property,  swore  vengeance  against  the  tyrant. 
By  hia  influence,  all  the  French  were  killed  by  the  Sicilians,  on  the  so- 
called  Sicilian  vespers,  and  the  island  was  given  up  to  Man- 
A-D.  1283,  ^^^.^  valiant  son-in-law,  Peter  of  Aragon,  by  whose  assist- 
ance, the  inhabitants  successfully  repeHed  ail  the  attacks  of  Charies,  and 
established  an  independent  kingdom.  Peter's  second  son,  Frederick,  was 
the  first  kmg  of  Sicily. 

S.   GESEKAL  TIEW   OF  THE  MIDDLE  AGES. 

§  241.  The  institutions  which  existed  during  the  middle  ages  originated 
from  a  mingling  together  of  Roman  and  Germanic  customs  and  laws,  and 
were  based  upon  Ihe  greater  or  less  amount  of  personal  freedom  or  the 
want  of  it.  These  mtricate  relations  are  included  under  the 
Feudal  syslem.  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  "feudal  system."  After  the  conquest  of  the 
depopulated  Roman  provinces,  the  land  was  generally  divided  into  three 
portions;  the  king  took  one  ;  another  he  divided  among  his  companiona 
in  the  war,  as  their  free  property  (allodial),  under  the  condition  of  mili- 
tary service ;  the  third  was  left  (o  the  original  inhabitants,  upon  the  pay- 
ment of  a  tax.  But  for  the  purpose  of  binding  the  freemen  more  closely 
to  the  throne,  the  king  granted  portions  of  his  own  lands  to  a  part  of 
them  for  life.  This  was  called  a  fief;  the  giver  was  the  liege  lord,  the 
receiver  waa  called  liegeman,  or  vassal.  In  ihe  same  way,  rich  freemen 
enfeoffed  those  who  were  less  wealthy  with  portions  of  their  estates,  and 
even  of  their  fiefs  (sub-iufeudation),  and  thus  obtained  liegemen  or  vassals 
of  their  own.  Bishops  and  abbots  also  gave  flefs  to  knights,  subject  la 
the  condition  of  defending  the  convent  and  supplying  the  required  con- 
tingent of  troops  to  the  arriere-ban.     These  relations,  founded  upon 
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mntual  good  faifh,  constituted  a  chain  tbat  bound  the  men  of  the  iniddla 
ages  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  proved  a  grievous  hinderance  to  the  free- 
dom of  person  and  property.  The  vassals  of  the  crown  or  empire  gra- 
dually obtained  possession  of  their  fiefs  as  heredifary  estates,  and  by  this 
means  became  so  powerful,  that  they  opposed  the  king  as  his  equals  j  the 
rich  proprietors  deprived  the  less  wealthy  of  their  lands,  so  that,  io  their 
capacity  of  free  landlords  (barons),  they  belonged  to  the  class  of  nobles, 
whilst  the  freeholders  of  small  estates  were  degraded  to  the  conditioQ  of 
dependenls,  and  cultivated  their  former  possesions  as  hereditary  tenants. 
The  ntimber  of  serfs,  who  were  looked  upon  as  belonging  to  the  land, 
and  surrendered  as  slaves  without  rights  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  their 
masters,  was  still  very  great,  AH  who  were  in  the  position  of  dependents 
or  serfs,  were  under  cerlain  obligations  to  the  land-owner,  either  to  pay 
tithes  on  their  produce  of  fruit,  wine,  or  cattle,  or  contributions  of  money 
upon  stated  occasions,  or  to  perform  unpaid  labor  (soecage  duties).  These 
taxes  and  duties,  under  the  name  of  "feudal  burdens,"  became  more 
numerous  and  oppressive  with  time. 

4  242.  In  the  middle  ages,  society  may  be  said  to  have  been  composed  of 

1.  The  warrior  class  embraced  the  Dobility  and  the  knights  with  their 
vassals  and  foHowei-s.  The  rank  of  knight  depended  upon  being  descended 
from  a  knightly  family,  and  the  knightly  education  as  page  or  squire, 
during  which,  the  spurs  were  to  be  earned  by  some  feat  of  arms,  before 
the  candidate  could  be  received  into  the  fellowship  by  the  accolade.  The 
great  end  of  knighthood  was  war,  sometimes  for  the  purpose  of  displaying 
strength  or  acquiring  honor ;  sometimes,  to  defend  religion  and  ifs  minis- 
ters, the  church  and  the  clergy ;  and  sometimes,  to  protect  women,  as  the 
weaker  sex.  Tliat  respect  for  women,  which  is  the  peculiar  distinction 
of  the  German  character,  produced  the  devotion  to  the  fair  sex  and  the 
services  of  gallantry  which  were  the  soul  of  the  chivalry  and  poetry  tif 
the  middle  ages.  Knightly  games  or  tournaments,  in  which  the  prize 
was  presented  to  the  victor  by  a  maiden  of  noble  condition,  served  to  pre- 
sei-ve  and  invigorate  the  spirit  of  chivalry ;  and  that  no  unqualified  person 
might  suirepdtiously  introduce  himself  under  cover  of  his  armor,  coats 
of  arms  were  introduced  as  symbols  of  names  and  families. 

§  243. —  2.  The  teacher  class  included  the  whole  of  the  clergy;  not 
only  the  manifold  grades  of  the  priesthood,  but  also  the  monks.  In  ex- 
clusive possession  of  the  learning  of  tlie  time,  and  invested  with  the  power 
of  deciding  tlie  salvation  of  men's  souls,  the  clei^  acquired  vast  authority 
over  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  people  of  the  middle  ages.  The  head 
of  the  churcli,  the  pope,  assumed  the  command  over  all  tem- 
poral princes  and  kingdoms,  and  regarded  the  imperial  crown 
as  his  fief;  the  superior  clergy,  besides  tlieir  ecclesiastical  dignities,  were 
frequently  in  possession  of  the  most  influential  ofiices  of  the  state ;  and 
U 
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the  greater  number  of  the  archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  and  abbacies  gradu- 
ally acquired  great  possessions,  so  as  to  he  raised  to  an  equality  with 
principalities.  Magnificent  cathedrals,  adorned  with  all  the  productions 
of  art,  gave  evidence  of  the  greatness  of  the  episcopal  residences.  A 
luxurious  life  in  splendidly-ornamented  houses  seemed  the  chief  privilege 
of  the  superior  clergy.  The  episcopal  power,  which  at  first  was  very 
considerable,  wk  perpetually  curtailed  by  the  Eoman  Consistory.  The 
investiture  of  bishops,  which  had  originally  been  in  the  hands  of  the 
prince,  was  gradually  claimed  as  the  exclusive  privilege  of  the  Roman 
court;  (he  spiritual  jurisdiction  of  the  rural  bishops  was  more  and  more 
abridged,  whilst  the  papal  court  of  judicature  in  Kome  decided  all  impor- 
tant questions  before  its  own  tribunal,  and  withdrew  many  cloisters  and 
abbeys  from  the  episcopal  authority,  and  pkced  them  under  its  own  im. 
mediate  jurisdiction.  Vast  sums  were  obliged  to  be  pmd  for  all  appoint- 
ments, dedsioas,  and  dispensations,  by  which  means  much  money  poured 
into  Rome.  For  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  watchful  eye  upon  the  affairs 
of  the  whole  ehurch,  and  managing  every  thing  from  Rome,  papal  legates 
were  constantly  traversing  the  different  kingdoms.  By  these  means,  the 
papal  power  became  unlimited,  and  the  higher  it  rose,  the  less  did  any 
one  dare  to  rmse  his  voice  agmnst  it.  Every  opposer  of  the  existmg 
ecelesiaatical  institutions  was  regarded  aa  an  enemy  of  the  church,  and 
the  audacious  offenders  were  threatened  with  the  most  fearful  punish- 
ments of  the  church  in  their  triple  gTaA&tion,— excommunieation,  which 
affected  only  the  individual ;  the  interdict,  which  was  pronounced  over 
whole  countries,  and  forbade  the  exercise  of  every  religious  and  eccle- 
siastical function;  and  a  crusade,  with  the  inquisition,  by  which  whole 
provinces  were  given  up  to  utter  destruction.  This  power  of  the  papacy 
■was  especially  promoted,  first,  by  the  spurious  Isidorian  decretals,  a  col- 
lection of  ecclesiastical  laws  and  decisions,  which,  professedly  belonging 
to  the  first  four  centuries,  were  in  reality,  most  of  them,  produced  in  the 
nmth,  and  which  give  the  whole  legislative  and  judiciary  authority  of  the 
Chureh  to  the  pope ;  secondly,  by  the  rapid  increase  of  the  monks,  of  the 
ecclesiastical  orders,  and  of  convents ;  thirdly,  by  the  learned  men  of  the 
middle  ages,  -called  schoolmen. 

g  244.  Monachism  took  its  rise  in  the  East^  where  a  solitary  and  con- 
templative life,  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  divine  subjects,  had  always 
been  considered  more  meritorious  than  active  exertion.  This 
*'''°^'''^'  calling  was  gradually  adopted  by  so  many,  that,  at  the  end 
of  the  third  century,  the  Egyptian  Antonius  who  had  cast  away  his  vast 
possessions  and  chosen  the  desert  for  his  residence,  collected  together  the 
hitherto  dispersed  anchorites  (monachi)  into  fenced  places  (monasteria, 
cosnobia,  claustra,  cloisters),  tiiat  they  might  live  together  in  fellowship . 
andfliis  disciple,  Pachomius,' gave  the  brotherhood  a  rule.  Monachism 
"    0  the  "West.     In  the  sixth  century,  Benedict  of  Nursia 
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^ablisted  the  firsf  monastery  on  Mouiit  Casino,  in  Lower'Italy,  and  be- 
came by  this  means  the  founder  of  the  widely-Spread  order  of  Bene- 
dictines, which  rapidly  extended  ilaelf  among  all  nations,  and  built  many 
convents.  These  monasteries,  erected  for  the  most  part  in  beautiful  and 
remote  situations,  and  the  inhabitants  of  which  were  obliged  to  take  the 
three  vows  of  chastity  (celibacy),  personal  poverty,  and  obedience,  proved, 
in  those  days  of  lawlessness  and  barbarism,  a  blessing  to  mankind.  They 
converted  heaths  and  forests  into  flourishing  farms ;  they  afForded  a  place 
of  refuge  (asylum)  to  the  persecuted  and  oppressed ;  they  ennobled  the 
rude  minds  of  men  by  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel;  they  planted  the 
seeds  of  morality  and  civilization  in  the  bosoms  of  the  yonng  by  their 
schools  for  education;  and  they  preserved  tiie  remains  of  ancient  litera- 
ture and  philosophy  from  utter  destruction.  Many  of  the  Benedictine 
monasteries  were  the  nurseries  of  education,  the  arts,  and  the  sciences, 
as  St.  Gallen,  Fulda,  Eeiehenau,  and  Corvey  (in  Westphalia),  and  many 
others.  When  the  Benedictine  order  became  relaxed,  the  monastery  of 
Clugny,  in  Burgundy,  separated  itself  from  them  in  the  tenth  century, 
and  introduced  a  more  rigid  discipline.  In  the  twelfth  century,  the 
monks  of  Clugny  numbered  upwards  of  2000  cloisters.  But  this  order, 
also,  soon  proved  insufficient  to  satisfy  the  strong  demands  of  the  middle 
age  against  the  allurements  of  sin  and  the  seductions  of  the  flesh ;  so 
that,  at  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  the  Cistercians,  and  a  few  de- 
cades later,  the  order  of  Premonstrants,  sprang  up ;  the  former  in  Bur- 
gundy (Citeaux),  the  latter  in  a  woody  country  near  Laon  (Premontr^). 
The  order  of  Carthusians,  founded  about  the  year  1084,  which  com- 
menced with  a  cloister  of  anchorites  (Carthusia,  Chartreuse)  in  a  ruggert 
valley  near  Grenoble,  was  the  most  austere  in  its  practice.  A  life  of  soli 
tude  and  silence  in  a  cell,  a  spare  and  meagre  diet,  a  penitential  garmenl 
of  hair,  flagellations,  and  the  rigid  practice  of  devotional  exercises,  were 
duties  imposed  upon  every  member  of  this  fraternity. 

§  245.  The  establishment  of  the  so-called  mendicant  orders,  in  the 
rrancisoaiis  thirteenth  century,  was  remarkably  productive  of  results. 
Mid  DomLii-  Francis  of  Assisi  (a,  d.  1^26),  the  son  of  a  rich  merchant, 
cans.  renounced  all  his  possessions,  clothed  himself  in  rags,  and 

wandered  through  the  world,  begging  and  preaching  repentance.  His 
fiery  zeal  procured  him  disciples,  who,  like  himself,  renounced  their 
worldly  possessions,  fasted,  prayed,  tore  their  backs  wilh  scourges,  and 
supplied  their  slender  wants  from  voluntary  alms  and  donations.  The 
order  of  Franciscans,  or  Minorites,  founded  by  him,  spread  themselves 
rapidly  through  all  countries.  Contemporaneously  with  the  Franciscans, 
who  in  process  of  time  divided  into  numerous  branches,  arose  the  ordei 
of  Dominicans,  or  preaching  monks,  founded  by  an  illustrious  and  learned 
Spaniard,  Dominicus,  and  whose  dearest  objects  were  the  maintenance  of 
the  predominant  faith  in  its  purity,  and  the  extinction  of  heretical  opi- 
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nions.  The  conversion  of  the  Alhigenses  (§  228),  among  whom  thsir 
founder  had  resided  for  a  eonsiderahle  time,  was  the  first  attempt  of  the 
order,  the  members  of  which  took  a  vow  of  entire  poverty,  and  endea- 
vored to  win  heaven  by  austerity  and  the  practice  of  a  rigid  devotion. 
It  was  for  these  reasons  fliat  the  court  of  inquisition,  with  its  frightful 
examinations,  dungeons,  and  tortures,  was  committed  to  them.  The 
mendicant  orders  were  the  most  powerful  support  of  the  pope,  by  whom 
they  were  consequently  endowed  with  the  greatest  privileges,  and  with- 
drawn from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishops.  The  Franciseans  possessed 
the  hearts  of  the  people,  with  whose  joys  and  sorrows  they  sympathized, 
and  were  principally  occupied  in  the  cure  of  souls ;  the  Dominicans  de- 
voted themselves  to  the  sciences,  gradually  filled  the  chairs  of  the  univer- 
sities, and  numbered  many  of  the  greatest  teachers  of  the  Church  among 
their  members, 

§  246, — 3.  To  the  productive  class  belonged  the  inhabitants  of  the 
towns  and  country  who  were  engaged  in  the  occupations  of  peace.  The 
peasantry,  who  were  for  the  most  part  in  a  condition  of  serfdom,  and 
took  no  share  in  public  life,  were  at  first  exclusively  understood  by  this 
title.  But  when  the  number  of  the  towns  was  increased  by  the  efforts 
of  the  emperors  of  the  Saxon  and  Hohensfaufen  lines,  and  many  of  the 
inliabitants  of  the  country  settled  in  them,  the  third  class  divided  itself 
into  citizens  and  peasants,  and  obtained  various  privileges  and  liberties. 
These  towns  were  distinguished  as  imperial  towns,  which  were  under  the 
immediate  control  of  the  emperor,  and  represented  in  the  imperial  diet; 
and  provincial  towns,  which  belonged  to  the  territory  of  a  prince.  The 
former  were  the  most  ancient,  ad  well  as  the  richest  and  most  powerful, 
and  it  was  in  them  that  the  town  policy  of  the  middle  ages  was  developed. 
The  inhabitants  originally  consisted,  as  in  ancient  Rome,  of  free  patrician 
families,  and  a  tributary  and  dependent  class  employed  in  trade  and  agri- 
culture, who,  as  tenants  and  inferior  burghers,  possessed  no  share  in  the 
privileges  of  the  citizens.  It  was  from  the  former  that  the  mayor  was 
chosen.  After  a  time,  the  inferior  burghers  succeeded  in  gaining  the 
ascendency  over  the  patrician  families.  With  this ,  object,  the  artificers 
formed  themselves  into  guilds  and  coi'porations,  by  which  means  a  public 
spirit  was  awakened,  and  the  inferior  class  of  citizens  rendered  more 
powerful.  These  guilds,  whose  strength  consisted  in  the  stout  arms  of 
their  members,  soon  attained  such  power,  that  they  not  only  evei'ywhere 
obtained  the  rights  of  citizenship,  and  a  share  in  the  government  of  tlie 
city,  but,  in  very  many  towns,  the  rule  of  the  patricians  was  thrust  aside 
by  the  power  of  the  guilds.  The  guilds  marched  into  the  field  with  their 
own  banners,  under  the  conduct  of  the  guild-master,  and  defended  thejr 
liberties  without,  as  they  had  known  how  to  gain  and  maintain  them  within.. 
.^47.  The  literature  of  the  middle  ages  was  of  a  threefold  character  :— 
1.  Writings  on  religion  and  the  Church  ;  the  most  important  of  which 
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WBPB  composed  b7  the  schoolmen  and  the  mystics.  By  schoolmen 
Bohoolmen.  '"^^  ***  ^^  understood  those  philosophical  writera  who  made 
the  doctrines  and  dogmas  of  the  Chareh  the  objects  of  theif 
Bpeeulatioa  and  inquiry.  In  doing  this,  they  employed  the  rules  of  the 
Ariatoteiian  dialectics,  and  invented  a  number  of  formulas  and  scholastic 
terms  (terminologies),  and  descended  at  length  to  trifling  subtleties  and 
frivolous  definitions  and  demonstrations.  The  schoolmen  produced  works 
in  which  we  hardly  know  whether  most  to  admire  the  acuteness  displayed 
in  the  divisions  of  the  subject,  and  in  the  development  and  connection  of 
the  conclusions,  oi  the  diligence,  the  learning,  and  the  wonderful  power 
of  application  la  the  thirteenth  century,  scholasticism  attained  its  high- 
est perfection  m  the  persons  of  the  Dominican,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and 
the  Franciscan,  Duns  Scotus ;  so  that,  from  this  period,  the  scholastics 
were  all  divided  mto  Thomisls  and  Scotists.  Men  of  warm  feelings  and 
sensitive  natuies  were  not  content  with  the  dry  logic  of  these  schoolmen ; 
they  opposed  therefore  a  religion  of  feeling,  of  poetry,  and  of  imagina- 
tion, to  the  Christianity  built  upon  philosophical  rules  and  forms  of  rear- 
soning.  This  was  first  done  by  St.  Bernard  of  Clairvaux  {§  222),  and  by 
the  noble  Bonaventura  (a.d.  127i)  ;  but  in  the  most  comprehensive  way, 
by  the  mystics.  These  latter  imitated  the  necessitous  life  of  Christ,  and 
sought  to  overcome  the  wietedness  of  the  world  by  the  castigalion  of  the 
body  and  the  mortification  of  the  fleshly  appetites,  and  strove  to  effect  a 
Mvatios  spiritual  union  between  themselves  and  (rod.    Mysticism  baa 

had  a  powerful  influence  both  upon  life  and  literature;  and 
although  the  inculcation  of  meekness  and  self-humiliation  paralyzed 
active  exertion,  and  a  life  devoted  to  the  emotions  and  sentiments  occa- 
sionally produced  fanaticism,  yet  its  influence  upon  a  race  which  was 
sunk  in  barbarism  and  stupidity  was,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  The 
"Imitation  of  the  Life  of  Christ,"  by  the  Dominican  monk,  John  Tauler 
of  Strashui^,  and  the  "  Book  of  Everlasting  Wisdom,"  of  Henry  Suso  of 
Constance,  were  held  in  great  esteem.  The  brethren  of  the  Common 
Life,  to  whom  belonged  Thomas  tt  Kempis  (a.  d.  1471),  the  writer  of 
the  widely-circulated  devotional  work,  called  the  "  Imitation  of  Christ," 
which  has  been  translated  into  aU  languages,  were  the  most  active  among 
the  mystics. 

§  248. — 2.  Not  only  theological  and  philosophical  studies  were,  and 
remained,  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  but  also  mathematical  and  natural 
science,  and  the  writing  of  history.  The  Greeks  and  Arabians  exercised 
the  greatest  influence  in  extending  and  perfecting  the  material  sciences. 
It  was  from  the  Arabian  schools  that  the  western  clergy  drew  the  greater 
part  of  their  admired  wisdom.  Albertua  Magnus,  a  widely-travelled 
and  much  esteemed  teacher,  possessed  such  a  knowledge  of  physics,  cha« 
mistry,  and  similar  subjects,  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  sorcerer. 
Among  the  composers  of  Latin  chronicles  and  annals,  William  of  Tyrna, 
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the  historian  of  the  Crusades  and  the  Hoiy  Land,  took  the  first  place  in 
France  ;  and  Otho  of  Preisingen,  the  half-brofher  of  the  emperor,  Con- 
rad in.,  in  Germany.  By  the  side  of  these  learned  historical  composi- 
tions, there  were  already,  at  the  time  of  the  crusades,  in  Italy,  France, 
and  Spain,  historical  descriptions  of  particular  periods  and  events,  in  the 
vernacular  tongues,  which,  although  less  trustworthy  than  the  former,  are 
more  interesting  to  read,  and  of  more  importance  to  the  history  of  dvil- 
ization.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the  History  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  by  Villehardouin  (§  224),  Joinville's  History  and  Chronicle  of 
St.  Louis ;  and,  before  all,  Froissart's  History  and  Chronicle  of  his  own 
limes  (a.  d.  1329-1400). 

§  249.  —  3.  Whilst  learned  literature  was  cultivated  by  the  priests 
exclusively,  the  art  of  poetry  passed  at  an  early  period  into  the  hands  of 
the  knights,  chiefly  because  love  (minne),  and  devotion  to  the  ladies, — 
feelings,  to  which  the  clei^y,  on  account  of  their  condition,  dared  not  de- . 
vote  themselves,  were  the  soul  and  essence  of  the  latter.  The  poetry  of 
the  middle  ages  was  alike,  both  as  to  its  form  and  subject-matter,  in  aU 
the  nations  of  Europe-  This  was  partly  occasioned  by  the  great  inter- 
course that  took  place  among  people  during  the  crusades,  which  facili- 
tated the  interchange  of  legends  and  poems,  and  partly  by  the  great 
diffusion  and  general  intelligibility  of  the  Romance  language.  In  PrancCj 
Italy,  Spain,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  in  England,  languages  were  then 
spoken  which  bore  a  strong  resemblance  to  each  other,  so  that  the  lite- 
rary productions  of  one  country  could  be  understood  without  difficulty  in 
the  rest.  The  middle-age  poetry  was  divided  into  three  kinds,  according 
to  the  subject ;  —  Heroic  poems  and  heroic  ballads  (Epopee,  Romance), 
where  the  deeds  of  knights,  battles,  adventures,  and  love  affairs — the 
indispensable  element  of  romantic  poetry — formed  the  materials  ;  son- 
nets, in  which  the  poet  expressed  his  feelings,  emotions,  or  thoughts,  in 
melodious  verses ;  and  religious  poetry,  in  which  the  outpourings  of  devo- 
tion and  religions  enthusiasm,  the  praises  of  God  and  the  Virgin,  or  the 
pious  actions  and  histories  of  the  saints,  formed  the  subject  The  epic 
poems  dealt  with  certain  cycles  of  legends,  partly  derived  from  the 
ancient  world,  as  the  Alexandriad  of  the  priest  Lamprecht,  and  partly 
ftom  the  Christian  period,  as  the  romance  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Pala- 
dins (for  example,  the  lay  of  Roland,  by  the  priest  Conrad),  and  the 
British  king  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table,  with  which  the  Welsh  legend 
of  the  Grale  was  afterwards  connected.  To  the  latter  cycle  of  romance 
belong  two  of  the  greatest  epics  of  the  middle  age,  the  Percival  of  Wolfram 
of  Eschenhach  (a.  d.  1200),  and  the  Trist-an  and  Isolde  of  Gtottfried  of 
Strasbarg.  But  the  glory  of  G-erman  heroio  poetry  is  Uie  Niebelung. 
enlied,  the  materials  of  which  are  derived  from  the  niigrations  of  na- 
tions. The  lyric  poets,  that  in  Germany  were  called  "  minnesanger,"  and 
in  France,  "  troubadours,"  made  the  tender  emotions  of  the  heart,  or  the 
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feelinga  of  love,  the  subject  of  their  poems ;  or  they  lashed  depravity  of 
morals  and  the  corruptions  of  the  clergy  in  satirical  compositions,  called 
SirTentes.  In  Germany,  the  most  celebrated  of  the  minnesangers  was 
Walter  Vogelweide,  who  lived  at  the  court  of  Hermann  of  Thuringia. 
At  that  time,  the  castle  of  Wartbui^,  near  Eisena«h,  in  Thuringia,  was 
the  place  of  assembly  for  the  greatest  and  most  renowned  singers.  But 
Italy  could  display  the  greatest  poet  of  the  middle  ages.  After  the  stern 
Ghibeilme,  IJante  of  Florence  (a,  d.  1321),  had  moulded  the  poetical 
language  of  Italy  in  his  great  epic  poem,  "  The  Divine  Comedy,"  Pe- 
trarch (a.  d.  1374)  brought  it  to  the  highest  perfection  of  harmony  in 
his  Odes  to  Laura,  while  his  contemporary,  Boccaccio,  became  the  crea- 
tor ,of  Italian  prose  by  his  tales  and  novels  (Decameron).  Dante's  sub- 
lime poem,  which  consists  of  three  parts.  Hell,  Purgatory,  and  Paradise, 
contmcs  the  whole  wisdom  of  the  middle  ages,  the  whole  treasure  of  the 
then  acquired  science,  so  that  it  was  said  with  truth,  that  heaven  and 
earth  had  each  put  a  hand  to  Dante's  poem.  Petrarch's  other  worts 
are  written  in  Latin.  He,  as  well  as  Boccaccio,  was  mainly  instrumental 
in  the  restoration  of  the  ancient  literature  and  civilization. 


Y,  DECAY  OF  CHIVALRY  AJTD  CORRUPTION  OF  THE  CHURCH. 
1.  THE  INTBRKEQNUM    (1250 1278). 

§  250.  The  period  after  the  death  of  Frederick  II.  was  a  momentous 
one  ibr  Germany.  The  imperial  title  was  borne  by  foreign  princes 
without  power  or  influence,  whilst  at  home  a  state  of  disorder  and  law- 
lessness prevailed,  in  which  the  sti-ong  alone  could  obtain  justice.  After 
William  of  Holland  (§  237)  had  fallen  in  battle  against  the  brave  Fris- 
landers,  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  turned  the  election  to  the  wealthy 
Eichard  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  the  English  king,  whilst  the  archbishop 
of  Treves  and  his  party  adorned  Alfonso  X.  the  Wise,  of  Castile,  with 
the  title  of  emperor.  The  former  sailed  repeatedly  up  the  Rhine  laden 
with  treasures,  to  satisfy  the  avarice  of  the  princes  who  had  elected  him  j 
the  latter  never  visited  the  kingdom  to  the  government  of  which  he  had 
been  invited.  The  princes  and  bishops  employed  this  interregnum  in 
enlarging  their  territories,  and  possessing  themselves  of  privileges,  whibt 
the  knights  and  vassals  abused  their  strength  by  waylaying  and  plunder- 
ing. They  led  a  wild  aiid  predatory  life  in  their  castles,  which,  as  the 
ruins  yet  show,  were  built  upon  the  banks  of  navigable  streams  or  neai 
frequented  highways ;  dragged  travellers  into  their  dungeons  for  the 
purpose  of  extorting  a  heavy   ransom;    plundered  the  wagons  of  the 
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mercantile  towns,  and  bade  defiance,  from  behind  their  strong  walls,  to 
the  powerless  laws  and  tribunals.  Attempts  were  made  to  remedy  thia 
state  of  things,  1.  By  the  secret  proceedings  of  the  Fehmgericht  {secret 
tribunal),  established  by  the  archbishop  of  Cologne  in  "Westphalia  (Dort^ 
muiid);  2.  By  confederations  of  numerous  towns  for  the  purpose  of  mu- 
tual defence.  The  most  important  of  these  confederations  were  the 
Hanseatic,  in  Northern  Germany,  which  included  Hambuig,  Lubeck, 
Bremen,  Wismar,  Eostock,  Stralsund,  Riga,  and  many  other  trading 
cities ;  and  the  confederation  of  the  Rhine,  which  embraced  the  towns  of 
Worms,  Mayence,  Spire,  Straaburg,  Basle,  and  numerous  others. 


5  251.  During  the  interregnum,  many  of  the  princes  and  bishops  had 
assumed  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  To  avoid  losing  what  had  been  ob- 
tained, the  princes  to  whom  the  right  of  election  then  chiefly  belonged, 
and  who  were  in  consequence  called  Electors,  sought  to  prevent  the  ele- 
vation of  any  prince  whose  lands  and  vassals  rendered  him  formidable. 
At  the  same  time,  they  required  an  energetic  roan,  who  should  be  able  to 
restrain  the  prevailing  lawlessness,  and  to  break  the  threatening  power  of 
,  ,  Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  Austria.  All  these 
Hapsburg,  qualities  were  possessed  by  Count  Eudolf  of  Hapsburg, 
■  M.  D.  12T3-  who  was  elected  emperor  by  the  influence  of  the  archbishop 
*^*^'  of  Mayence,  with  whom  he  was  then  on  friendly  terms.    His 

moderate  hereditary  estates,  in  Alsatia,  occasioned  no  alarm  to  the  prin- 
ces ;  ids  courage,  strength,  and  skill  had  been  long  proved  and  acknovd- 
edged  ;  but  what  contributed  especially  to  his  election  was  his  piety,  and 
the  inclination  he  had  always  displayed  to  the  church  and  clergy.  When, 
therefore,  Kudolf  had  assured  to  the  pope  and  the  German  princes  the 
continuance  of  the  privileges  and  territories  that  they  had  either  usurped 
or  acquired  by  violence,  his  election  was  generally  recognized,  and 
Alfonso  of  Castile  was  induced  to  abdicate.  Ottocar  alone  refused  to  do 
homage,  and  failed  to  appear  at  the  appointed  diet.  Upon  this,  Rudolf 
declared  war  against  him,  marched  into  the  enemy's  territories  with  the 
aid  of  his  Switzera  and  Alsatians,  and  that  of  the  German  princes  whom 
he  had  connected  to  his  house  by  marriages  wilh  his  numerous  daughters, 
and  won  the  glorious  victory  on  the  Marchfeld.  Ottocar 
A.  D.  12T8.  ^^  killed  in  the  fight ;  nothing  but  Bohemia  and  Moravia 
was  left  to  his  son  Wenceslaus;  the  remaining  countries  of  Austria, 
Styna,  and  Camiohi,  Rudolf  settled  on  his  sons,  and  by  this  means  be- 
came the  founder  of  the  Austrian  house  of  Hapsburg. 

§  252.  As  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  avoided  all  interference  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  he  was  able  to  turn  his  undivided  enei^ies  to  Germany.  Ha 
succeeded,  after  a  succeesion  of  campaigns  and  battles,  chiefly  in  8wabie» 
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ngainst  the  rapacioua  Eberhard  of  Wirtemberg,  aad  in  Burgntidy,  in 
regaining  many  of  the  fiefs,  lands,  privileges,  and  revenues,  that  had  been 
alienated  from  the  empire.  But  his  greatest  service  was  Ms  securing  the 
peace  of  the  country  and  restoring  law  and  order.  He  traversed  the 
whole  empire,  and  called  the  robber  nobility  to  a  severe  reckoning.  In 
Thuriogia  alone,  he  had  twenty-nine  knights  executed,  and  destroyed 
eixty  castles,  and  reduced,  in  a  single  year,  upwards  of  seventy  fortresses 
ia  Franconia  and  on  the  Rhine.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age,  at  Go- 
meraheim,  during  one  of  these  expeditions,  and  was  buried  at  Spire. 
His  simplicity,  virtue,  asd  honesty  gained  him  no  less  respect  than  his 
intelligencei  his  impartial  justice,  and  his  warlike  achievements.  He  was 
only  wanting  in  the  poetical  magnanimity  of  the  house  of  Hohensfaufen. 
§  253.  The  princes,  partly  out  of  fear  of  the  power  of  the  Hapsburg- 
ers,  and  partly  from  dislike  to  Rudolf's  cruel  and  avaricious  son  Albert, 
were  induced,  at  tiie  instigation  of  the  archbishop  of  Mayence,  to  elect 
Adolf  of  Count  Adolf  of  Nassau.     But  he,  like  Rudolf,  attempted  to 

Hasanii,  A.  d.  enlarge  his  own  small  territories,  and  made  use  of  the  loan 
he  had  received  from  the  king  of  England  to  assist  him  in 
raising  German  troops,  in  purchasing  Thuringia  and  Misnia  from  Albert 
the  Uncourteous  (§  240).  This  disgraceful  transaction  involved  him  in 
a  war  with  Albert's  son,  "  Frederick  with  the  bitten  cheek,"  and  Diez- 
maa,  whom  ibeir  degenerate  father  had  attempted  to  deprive  of  their 
patrimony.  The  public  disgust  at  this  dishonest  proceeding,  and  the  dis- 
content of  the  electoral  princes  of  the  Rhine  (the  Palatinate,  Mayence, 
Treves,  and  Cologne),  whom  the  emperor  had  deprived  of  the  unjustly- 
acquired  tolls  of  the  river,  had  aided  iu  forming  a  party  favorable  to  his 
opponent  Albert,  Albert  procured  the  deposition  of  Adolf  and  his  own 
election  ;  he  then  marched  with  his  army  upon  the  Rhine,  and  was  victo- 
rious in  the  battle  at  GoUheira  near  the  Donnersberg.  Adolf, 
^  ■"■  ■  hurled  from  his  horse  by  the  lance  of  his  rival,  found  his 
I  Albertof  death  in  the  tumuli.  His  body  rests  in  the  cathedra]  of 
Aaatria,A.D.  Spire.  Albert  of  Austria  was  an  energetic  but  severe  man, 
1  68-isoB.  whose  inflexible  disposition  might  be  read  in  his  gloomy  and 
;ne-eyed  visage.  He  was  ambitious,  and  desirous  of  enlarging  his  terri- 
tories ;  and  he  therefore  not  only  prosecuted  the  war  against  Thuringia, 
but  attempted  to  gain  other  lands  besides.  Feared  and  hated,  Albert 
was  at  length  murdered  a;t  "Windisch  on  the  Reuss,  by  his  own  nephew, 
John  of  Swabia,  (Panicida),  just  as  he  was  making  preparations  for  the 
subjugation  of  the  free  Swiss.  John  expiated  his  deed  in  a  cloister ;  but 
a  fearful  revenge  was  taken  by  the  emperor's  wife  and  daughter  upon 
those  who  assisted  in  the  assassination  (Wart,  Ealm,  and  Escheabach), 
Rnd  upon  all  their  friends  and  relatives. 

§  25i.  Albert's  severity  was  the  foundation  of  the  Helvetic  confedera- 
tion.    Helvetia  was  a  component  part  of  the  German  empire,  and  was 
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under  the  protection  of  prefects,  who  exercised  there  the  highest  offices  of 
jurisdiction.  This  office  was  af  first  filled  by  the  rich  and  powerful  dukes 
of  Zahrin^en,  —  the  founders  of  Bern  and  other  states.  After  the  ex- 
tinction of  this  house,  the  counts  of  Savoy  in  the  South,  and  the  Hapa- 

burgs  in  the  North,  elevated  themselyes  ahove  the  other 
*■  "■  '  families  by  their  power  and  possessions.  The  latter,  to  whom 
the  landgravate  of  Aargau  belonged,  exercised,  in  the  name  of  the  em- 
pire, the  functions  of  protectors  over  the  original  cantons  on  the  lake  of 
Lucerne,  Schwyz,  TTri,  and  Unterwalden,  where  they  held  possessions. 

When  the  Hapsburgs  ascended  the  imperial  throne,  they  attempted 
to  bring  these  cantons  under  the  sovereignty  of  Austria.  In  further- 
ance of  this  purpose,  Albert  gave  permission  to  the  governore  (VSgte), 
who  ruled  the  lands  of  Hapshurg,  to  exercise  the  laws  of  the  empire  ovei 
the  free  communities  and  peasants,  and  to  abuse  their  position  by  the 
oppression  of  the  simple,  warlike,  and  freedom-loving  mountaineers. 
Upon  this,  the  three  oldest  cantons,  under  the  guidance  of  "VValther  Furst, 
Werner  Stauffacher,  and  Arnold  Melchtal,  concluded  an  alliance  on  the 
Eutli  for  the  protection  of  their  liberties,  (he  results  of  which  were,  that 
the  fortresses  were  stormed  and  the  governors  expelled,  after  William 
TeU  (as  the  legend  goes)  had  killed  Gesler,  the  most  tyrannical  of  iheir 
number,  with  an  arrow,  because  he  had  compelled  him,  for  some  trifling 
disobedience,  to  shoot  an  apple  fi-om  the  head  of  his  son.  Albert's  assas- 
sination saved  the  Swiss  from  the  effects  of  his  anger,  but  his  plans  were 
taken  up  by  his  son  Leopold.     He  marched  against  the  forest  cantona 

with  an  army,  but  suffered  a  severe  overthrow  in  the  narrow 
""  °'  ^^'^'  pass  of  Morgarten.  Tlie  power  of  the  Hapsburgs  declined 
from  this  period  in  SwiUerland.  By  the  accession  of  the  Austrian  town 
of  Lucerne,  in  1332,  the  whole  of  the  shore  of  the  lake  of  the  four  can- 

tons  fell  into  the  power  of  the  confederation,  which  was  soon 
J.,  a.  1339.  jj^jjji^j  Y)j  Bern,  Zurich,  Zug,  and  many  other  towns.  In  the 
A.  r.  1386.  ijj^fjjg  pf  Sempach  (§261),  the  allies  (like  the  Athenian 
democracy  at  Marathon),  underwent  a  fiery  trial  against  the  Austrian 
and  German  chivalry,  and  proved  themselves  worthy  of  their  freedom. 

3.  PHILIP  THE  PAIR   OF  FKANCB,  AND   THE   EMPEEOK   LOUIS   THR 
BAVARIAN. 

§  255.  The  ambitious  Boniface  VIIL,  in  whose  person  the  papacy 
attained  its  highest  glory,  was  the  origin  of  its  downfall.  He  assumed 
the  otflce  of  umpire  in  a  war  between  Philip  IV.  the  Fair  of  France, 
and  Edward  I.  of  England;  and  when  Philip  declined  his  interference, 
he  forbade  the  levying  of  tases  upon  the  French  ecclesiastics.  Upon 
this,  Philip  prohibited  the  exportation  of  silver  and  gold  from  his  king- 
dom, and  by  this  means  prevented  the  receipt  of  the  papal  revenue.  The 
quarrel  to  which  these  proceedings  gave  rise,  during  which  Bonifaca 
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declared  every  man  a  heretic  who  did  not  bdieve  that  the  king  was  sub- 
ject to  the  pope  in  spiritual  as  well  as  temporal  matters,  and  Philip  bj 
his  deputies  solemnly  asserted  the  independence  of  the  throne,  ended  by 
Rn  excommunication.  Upon  this,  Nogaret,  the  chancellor  of  France, 
entered  Italyj  and  having  hired  some  troops,  seized  the  pope  in  his  native 
city  Anagni,  and  held  him  prisoner.  It  is  true  that  Boniface  was  rescued 
by  the  country  people,  who  rushed  to  his  assistance,  and  that  he  hastened 
to  Eome;  bat  tlie  impression  made  by  the  disgrace  upon  the  proud  and 

violent  man  was  so  powerful  that  he  went  mad  and  died. 

The  French  party  now  succeeded,  not  only  in  getting  the 
excommunication  withdrawn,  but  in  inducing  the  new  pope,  Clement  V. 
(hitherto  bishop  of  Bordeaux),  to  take  up  his  residence  at  Avignon  in 
the  south  of  France,  and  thus  to  put  the  papacy  under  the  influence  of 

the  French  court.     This  separation  of  the  head  of  the  church 

from  Eome,  which  was  mourned  over  as  a  second  Babylonian 
captivity,  lasted  for  nearly  seventy  years. 

§  256.  The  dissolution  of  the  Order  of  the  Temple  (227  b)  was  the 
first  consequence  of  tlie  alliance  between  the  pope  and  the  French  king. 
Dark  reports  of  the  blasphemous  practices,  of  the  secret  crimes  and  vices, 
of  the  infidelity  and  voluptuousness,  of  which, the  Order  had  rendered 
itself  guilty,  gave  Phihp  the  Fair  a  pretext  for  suddenly  seizing  upon 
the  persons  of  the  Templars,  and  confiscating  their  vast  possessions.  By 
an  unjust  prosecution  of  six  years,  and  by  the  tortures  of  the  rack,  a  con- 
fession was  at  length  obtained  from  the  prisoners,  which  appeared  to  prove 
the  crimes  laid  to  their  charge ;  and  when  fifty-four  of  their  number 
retracted  the  confession  extorted  i'rom  them  by  torture,  as  untrue,  they 

were  condemned  as  apostates  to  a  lingering  death  by  fire. 

It  was  in  vain  that  Jacob  of  Molay,  the  grand- master,  pro- 
tested against  the  proceedings,  and  offered  to  disprove  the  whole  of  the 

accusations.     He  himself  died  on  the  funeral  pile,  after  he 

had  summoned  the  king  and  the  pope  to  a  higher  judgment- 
seat.  The  people  reverenced  him  as  a  martyr,  and  recognized  the  judg- 
ment of  God  in  the  death  of  the  two  princes  which  shortly  followed.  The 
French  king  appropriated  the  largest  share  of  the  estates  and  treasures 
of  the  Templars. 

Henry  vn  §  ^^^'  during  these  events,  Henry  VII.,  of  Luxembui^, 

A.  D.  1308-  was  governing  Germany,  not  without  renown.  After  4dopt- 
1313.  ing  vigorous  measures  for  the  preservation  of  the  internal 

peace  of  the  empire,  he  took  advantage  of  a  contest  for  the  crown  of 
Bohemia  to  add  this  kingdom  to  the  possessions  of  his  own  bouse,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Bohemian  estates,  by  marrying  his  son  John  to  the 
sister  of  the  last  king,  who  was  childless.  Scarcely  had  he  brought  this 
affair,  which  was  the  foundation  of  the  vast  power  of  the  house  of  Luxem- 
burg, to  a  happy  conclusion,  than  he  turned  his  eyes  to  the  long-forgotteo 
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and  disunited  Italy,  and  undertook  an  expedition  fo  Rome.  The  advent 
A.  D  1810  **'"  ^^  emperor  was  greeted  with  joy  by  the  oppressed 
Ghibellinesj  and  the  great  poet  Dante,  of  Florence  (§  249), 
celebrated  his  appearance  by  a  Latin  essay  on  monarchy,  and  by  songs 
that  were  soon  in  the  mouths  of  everybody.  Henry  received  the  crown 
of  Lombardy  in  Milan,  collected  with  rigor  the  taxes  that  were  due  in 
the  towns  of  Upper  Italy,  and  experienced  aa  honorable  reception  in  the 
Ghibelline  city  of  Pisa.  But  despite  all  his  efforts  to  assume  the  cha- 
racter of  an  establisher  of  peace,  the  Gaeifs  and  the  haughty  Florence, 
with  the  king  of  Naples  at  their  head,  rose  against  him  with  reason. 
The  pope  himself  opposed  him,  so  that  his  coronation  at  Rome  only  took 
place  after  a  lengthened  contest.  Upon  marching  into  Tuscany  for  the 
purpose  of  humbling  Florence,  Henry  died  suddenly  in  the  flower  of  his 
age,  near  the  Arno.  The  joy  displayed  upon  his  death  by  the  Guelfs, 
gave  rise  to  the  belief  that  he  had  been  poisoned  by  a  Dominican  monk. 
The  sorrowing  Pisans  buried  him  in  the  churchyai-d  (Campo  Santo)  of 
lieir  town, 

§  258.  The  death  of  Henry  VIL  again  produced  a  contest  for  the 
crown  in  Germany ;  for,  of  the  seven  princes  who  now  usually  exercised 
the  right  of  election  (Palatinate,  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  Bohemia, 
Saxony,  Brandenburg),  some  chose  Louis  of  Bavaria,  the  others,  Frede- 
rick the  Fair  of  Austria,  The  consequence  of  this  division  was  an  eight 
years'  war,  which  was  carried  on  with  particular  vigor  by  Frederidt's 
brother,  Leopold.  Despite  the  superior  strength  of  the  Austrian  party, 
Louis,  who  was  an  excellent  general,  maintained  his  cause  with  success, 
especially  after  Leopold's  force  had  been  weakened  at  Morgarten  {§  254), 
It  was  not,  however,  till  the  battle  of  Mijhldorf  (or  Amfing), 
where  Frederick  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  the 
skill  of  the  Nuremberg  general,  Seyfried  Schwepperman,  that  Louis 
attained  a  decided  superiority.  Leopold,  however,  would  not  submit  to 
a  peace.  Supported  by  the  pope,  John  XXII.,  who  pronounced  an 
excommunication  and  an  interdict  against  Louis  for  having  aided  the 
Ghibeliines  in  Milan,  and  by  several  princes  of  the  empire,  Leopold  con- 
tinued the  war,  and  attempted  a  new  election  of  emperor.  Upon  this, 
Louis  set  at  liberty  his  rival,  who  was  imprisoned  ia  the  castle  of  Traus- 
nitz,  upon  condition  that  he  should  renounce  the  imperial  dignity,  and 
persuade  his  party  to  a  peace.  But  when  neither  the  pope  nor  Leopold 
would  listen  to  the  proposal,  Frederick,  ti'ue  to  his  word,  returned  to 
captivity,  a  conduct  which  so  moved  his  chivalrous  opponent,  that  he  lived 
with  him  henceforth  in  the  closest  friendship,  and  would  even  have  shared 
the  empire  with  him,  had  not  the  Electors  prevented  it.  Leo- 
pold died  shortly  afterwards,  but  the  impetuous  pope  retained 
his  animosity  against  Louis,  which  induced  the  latter  to  appoint  Frede* 
rick  regent  of  the  empire,  and  undertake  an  expedition  into  Italy 
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§  259.  liouis  was  at  first  successful  in  Italy.  Supported  by  the  Ghi- 
bellines  and  tie  Minorites,  he  made  hrilhant  progress,  and  succeeded  in 
getting  an  anti-pope  elected ;  but  when,  for  the  purpose  of  salisfying  his 
mercenary  troops,  he  exacted  heavy  levies  of  money  from  the  Italian 
towns,  matters  were  quickly  altered.  His  retreat  to  Germany,  where 
Frederick  had  in  the  mean  time  died,  completed  the  triumph  of  the  papal 
party.  On  the  other  hand,  the  obstinacy  with  which  John  XXII.  and 
his  successor  Eeuedict  XII.  retained  the  escoramanication  pronounced 
against  Louis,  and  rejected  all  attempts  at  reconciliation,  irritated  the 
Germau  princps  to  such  a  degree,  that,  at  an  electoral  Diet  held  at  Reuse, 
they  uttered  the  declaration,  "  that  henceforth  every  election  of  emperor 
by  the  princes  was  valid,  -without  the  confirmation  of  the  pope."  The 
ecclesiastics  who  obeyed  the  interdict  were  treated  as  disturbers  of  the 
public  peace,  and  deprived  of  their  offices.  The  notorious  influence  exer- 
cised by  the  French  court  upon  all  the  proceedings  of  the  pope,  and  the 
avarice  and  sensuality  of  the  head  of  the  Church  and  of  the  cardinals  in 
Avignon,  diminished  the  authority  of  the  court  of  Rome.  But  Louis 
himself  very  soon  forfeited  the  confidence  and  affection  of  the  German 
princes,  by  allowing  his  avarice  and  desire  of  enlarging  his  territories  to 
lead  him  into  unjust  and  violent  measures.  Thence  it  was  that  the 
French  and  papal  party  succeeded  in  g^niug  over  a  part  of  the  electoral 

princes,  and  getting  a  rival  emperor  chosen  from  the  Louse 
A.  D.  IMS.  ^^  Luxemburg.  But  the  greater  part  of  the  German  people, 
and  particularly  the  imperial  towns,  sided  with  Louis,  so  that  the  new 
emperor,  Charles  IV.  (son  of  King  John  of  Bohemia),  was  not  generally 
recognized,  until  the  robust  Louis  lost  his   life  in  a  bear-hunt,  near 

Munich,  and  his  successor,  GiJnter  of  Sohwarzburg,  elected 
A.  D.  1319.  ^^  ^^  Bavarian  party,  had  sunk  into  an  early  grave  at 
Frankfort. 

4.   THE  EMPBROES   OF  THE  HOTISE   Or  LTJXEMBDKG. 

Claries  IV.  §  260.  Charles  IV.  was  a  sagacious  prince,  who  was  intent 

A-  D.  upon  his  own  interests  and  the  increase  of  the  power  of  his 

lsi^i37S.  jjouse,  and  in  whose  mind  money  and  property  held  a  higher 
place  than  honor  or  renown.  It  was  through  him  that  the  imperial 
oower  lost  all  respect  in  Italy,  where  he  permitted  the  imperial  privileges 
II  be  purchased  by  the  towns  and  princes.  The  contests  between  Guelf 
anl  Ghibelline  ceased  from  tliis  time,  but  they  only  gave  place  to  con- 
t«,tions  between  the  priaces  and  free  towns  concerning  the  enlargement 
of  their  territories ;  mercenary  troops  were  now  employed  (as  formerly 
in  Greece)  instead  of  the  earlier  mOitia,  and  the  enterprising  leaders  of 
t}.ese  bands  (Condottieri)  not  unfrequently  held  the  fate  of  states  in  theil 
hands,  and  succeeded  in  getting  possession  of  tlieir  government.  Tha 
efibrts  of  Charies  in  Germany,  also,  were  chiefly  directed  to  the  gratifica. 
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tiob  of  his  avarice  and  lust  of  territory.  He  sold  the  liberties  and  privi- 
leges of  the  imperial  towns;  he  granted  letters  of  nobility  for  money;  ha 
added  Brandenburg  and  other  territories  to  his  patrimonial  possessions. 
His  agency  waa  most  beneficially  felt  in  Bohemia,  whith  attained  by  hia 
means  to  greater  prosperity.  Artists  and  artisans  were  summoned  from 
Germany  and  Italy,  towns  (Carlsbad)  and  villages  were  bnilt,  agriculture 
and  trade  encouraged,  roads  and  bridges  planned,  and  heaths  and  forests 
brought  into  cultivation.  Charles,  with  the  consent  of  the  pope  and  the 
cooperation  of  the  poet  Pelrarcb,  erected  the  first  German 
A.T,.im.  ^^^^^^ty  iji  Prague  (§  249),  which  soon  numbered  from 
6000  to  7000  students.  From  Charies  IV.  emanated  the  first  imperial 
code  of  laws,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Golden  Bull,  which  referred  the 
choosing  of  emperors  exclusively  to  the  seven  Electors,  and  determmed 
the  precedence  of  the  prmces. 

§  261.  The  imperial  authority  was  much  decayed,  and  confusion  and 
lawlessness  prevaUed  aU  over  Germany.  The  laws  respecting  disturb- 
ance of  the  public  peace  were  little  regarded;  club-law  (faustrecht),  the 
only  law  attended  to,  called  upon  every  man  to  fake  care  of  himself, 
and  aUiancM  were  formed  to  do  this  more  efioctually.  This  stale  of 
disorder  became  pardculaily  prevalent  under  Charles's  son  and  succea- 
WenoesiauB,  sor,  Wenceslaus,  a  rude,  hot-headed  man,  devoted  to  drink. 
A.  D.  1378  - '  For  whilst  the  emperor  was  leading  a  dissolute  l^e  m  Eohe- 
1400.  mia,  devoting  himself  to  hunting,  quarrelling  with  his  noblea 

and  the  clergy,  and  rendering  himself  hateful  and  contemptible  by  hia 
cruelty,  and  barbarous  conduct  to  the  vicar  Nepomuk,  whom  he  ordered 
to  be  thrown  from  the  bridge  of  Prague  into  the  Moldau,  the  German 
empire,  with  its  battles  and  its  miseries,  was  left  to  its  fate.  The  towns 
In  Swabia,  in  Franconia,  and  on  the  Ehine,  united  themselves  m  an  alB- 
ance  to  preserve  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for  defence  against  the 
rapacious  nobles.  The  knights,  who  gained  their  living  by  plunder  and 
highway  robbery,  and  who  were  threatened  by  this  alliance,  followed  the 
example  of  their  enemies,  and  strengthened  themselves  by  confederations 
of  knights  (called  the  Schlegler,  and  the  Lowen  and  Hornerbund).  The 
two  confederations  were  perpetually  engaged  in  war  with  each  other,  till 
at  length,  the  murder  of  the  bishop  of  Salzburg  by  a  Bavarian  duke 
.  occasioned  the  great  cities'  war,  which  produced  extreme 
■*-  "■  '^*^  distress  in  the  south  of  Germany.  The  citizens  were  victo- 
rious in  Bavaria ;  in  Franconia,  the  fortune  of  war  was  rendered  dubi- 
ous by  (he  courage  of  the  Nurembui^ers ;  but  m  Swabia,  where  the 
valiant  enemy  of  the  towns,  Eberhard  the  Grumbler,  of  Wirtemberg, 
stood  at  the  head  of  the  nobility,  the  bui^hers  suffered  great  loss  near 
Doffingen,  and  at  Worms  and  Frankfort,  succumbed  to  the  iron  rants  of 
the  fcnighta  of  Hesse  and  the  Palatinate.  About  (he  same  time,  the 
Swiss  confederation  was  contending  with  far  greater  success  ag^nst  H« 
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nobles  of  southern  Germany.  Duke  Leopold  of  Austria  invaded  the 
freedom-loving  mountaineers,  with  a  host  of  axmed  nobles,  who  reve- 
renced him  as  the  flower  of  chivalry.  But  in  the  battle  of 
Sempach,  where  the  heroic  Arnold  "Winkelried  of  Unte]> 
walden  "  made  a  path  "  for  his  countrymen  into  the  iron-clad  ranks  of  the 
knights,  by  embracing  a  number  of  their  lances  and  burying  the  points 
in  his  bosom,  the  proud  duke,  with  656  of  his  nobles,  fell  beneath  the 
maces  of  the  Swiss  peasants. 

§  262.  The  inability  of  the  emperor  to  remedy  the  prevailing  confu- 
sion at  length  induced  the  Electors,  in  a  diet  at  Lahnstein, 
to  pronounce  Wenceslaua's  deposition,  "  because  he  had  not 
mAed  the  peace  of  the  Church,  had  sold  the  title  of  duke  to  the  rich  and 
crafty  Visconti  in  Milan,  had  not  maintained  the  public  peace,  and  had 
governed  tyranically  and  with  cruelty  in  Bohemia."  Eupert  of  the  Pa- 
Euport,  A.  D.  latinate  was  elected  in  his  place  ;  he  was  the  grandson  of  that 
1400-lilo.  Rupert  who,  in  the  year  of  the  battle  of  Sempach,  had 
founded  the  university  of  Heidelberg.  But  even  he,  despite  many  good 
qualities,  was  not  equal  to  the  difficulties  of  the  times.  He  was  com- 
pelled to  grant  the  princes  and  estates  the  right  of  forming  confedera- 
tions, and  of  maintaining  the  public  peace  in  their  own  way  j  and  when  he 
attempted  to  restore  Milan  to  the  empire,  he  suffered  a  defeat  from  the 
Italian  Condottieri  (§  260),  who  had  discovered  a  more  scientific  system 
of  tactics.  ^  He  was  equally  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  restore  tran- 
'quillity  to  the  Church,  an  object  that  was  first  accomplished  with  un- 
speakable difficulty  by  his  successor,  Sigismond,  the  brother  of  Wencea- 
Sigismnnd,  laus.  The  great  council  of  the  Church,  that  was  held  by 
A.  D.  l£re-  Sigismond  for  this  purpose,  exhausted  the  treasury  to  that 
^*^^"  degree,  that  the  emperor  was  obliged  at  first  to  pledge  the 

March  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  electoral  dignity,  to  Frederick  of  Ho- 
henzoUern,  and  afterwards  to  surrender  them  to  him  as  his  private  and 
hereditary  property. 

5.  THE  DIVISION  IN    THE   CHURCH  AND    THE  GREAT    COUNCILS. 

§  263.  It  had  long  been  wished  that  the  papal  chair  should  be  re- 
moved from  Avignon  to  Rome ;  but  the  cardinals  who  were  in  the  French 
jnlereat,  and  who  felt  themselves  better  and  more  independent  under  the 
mild  and  beautiful  sky  of  southern  France,  prevented  the  measure.  This, 
at  length,  induced  the  Italian  party  to  elect  a  pope  of  their  own.  By  thia 
means,  the  Church  got  two  popes,  one  in  Avignon,  the  other  in  Eome, 
each  of  whom  declared  himself  the  rightfully  elected  head  of  tiie  Church, 
and  fulminated  anathemas  against  his  rival  and  his  adherents.  Tha 
whole  of  western  Christendom  was  divided,  consciences :  perplexed,  and 
the  Church  rent  asunder.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  synod  of  Pisa  attempt- 
ed  to  heal  the  evil  by  deposing  one  pope  and  electing  another;  —  tha 
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(brmer  two  maintained  their  claims,  so  that  the  Church  was  now  triplj 
aivided.  A  general  discontent  spread  through  the  Christian  world,  and 
engendered  a  loud  demand  for  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  both  in  its 
dead  and  members.  Whilst  the  moderate  party,  and  in  particular,  the 
teamed  theologians  of  the  uniTcrsily  of  Paris  (Sorbonne),  wished  to  bring 
ibout  this  reformation  by  a  general  council,  which  should  be  superior  to 
the  pope,  the  disciples  and  adherents  of  the  Oxford  profes- 
sor, John  Wickliff,  aimed  at  a  thorough  change  boih  iu  the 
doctrine  and  constitution  of  the  Church.  Wickliff  had  not  oaly  declared 
the  papacy  to  be  an  unchristian  institution,  and  preached  zealously 
against  absolution,  monachism,  the  worship  of  sainls,  and  similar  matters, 
but  had  stood  forward  as  a  reformer,  By  translating  the  Bible  into  English, 
and  rejecting  many  articles  of  f^th,  such  as  auricular  confession,  celibacy, 
and  tran substantiation.  The  most  celebrated  of  his  followers  was  John 
Huss,  professor  in  Prague,  a  man  distinguished  for  his  learning,  and  moral 
life,  as  well  as  by_^Chrislian  gentleness.  He  preached  against  the  abuses  of 
the  papacy ;  against  the  wealth  and  secular  power  of  the  clergy ;  against 
monachism  and  absolution;  and  although  the  pope  excommunicated  him 
and  condemned  his  writings,  the  number  of  his  adherents,  among  whom 
a  Bohemian  nobleman,  Jerome  of  Faulfisch,  distinguished  himself 
by  his  zeal,  increased  every  day.  The  Germans  in  the  university  of 
Prague  were  curtailed  of  their  privileges  for  showing  an  inclination  to 
the  new  doctrines  of  Huss,  for  which  reason  5000  students  and  profes- 
sors quitted  the  place,  and  thus  brought  about  the  foundation  of  other 
universities,  that  of  Leipsic  among  the  first. 

§  264.  When  at  length,  Pope  John  XXIII.,  importuned  by  the  Empe- 
...       ror  Sigismond,  called  the  Council  of  Constance,  troops  of 
Constiinoe,      temporal  and  spiritual  dignitaries  of  all  nations  poured  into 
A.  D.14H-     the  town,  where  the  splendor  of  the  whole  West  was  at  once 
^^^  united.      150,000  men  are  said   to  have  assembled  there. 

The  unity  and  reformation  of  the  Church  was  the  lofty  aim  of  the  synod. 
In  the  first  place,  therefore,  the  three  popes  were  either  deposed  or  per 
euaded  to  resign ;  and  when  John  XXIII.  seized  the  opportunity  afibrded 
by  a  tournament  to  escape  in  disguise,  by  the  aid  of  Frederick  of  Aus- 
tria, and  recalled  hia  abdication,  the  council  declared  itself  independent 
and  superior  to  the  pope,  and  united  with  the  emperor  in  punishing  the 
refractory.  Frederick  of  Austria  was  outlawed,  and  deprived  of  Aangau 
and  other  possessions  by  the  Swiss,  and  John  was  for  a  long  time  held 
prisoner  in  the  castle  of  Heidelberg.  But  the  efforts  of  the  French  and 
Germans,  who  wished  la  the  first  place  to  reform  the  Church,  and  then 
to  elect  a  new  pope,  were  frustrated  by  the  Italians  (Ultramontani),  who 
bsisted  before  all  things  upon  an  election  of  pope.  Their  opinion  pre- 
vailed, and  Martin  V.,  was  raised  to  the  papal  chair.  He  was  a  mode- 
rate  man,  who  contrived,  by  abolishing  a  few  abuses,  and  by  skilfuOy 
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conducted  negotiations,  to  divide  the  votes  and  baffle  the  -efforts  of  tha 
cotmcil.  In  this  way,  the  hopes  and  wishes  of  the  people  were  disap- 
pointed; the  pope  retained  his  powor,  and  the  Church  was  left  in  her 
corruption.  But  the  Council  of  Constance  has  enriched  histoiy  wjth  one 
deed  of  horror, — the  burning  of  Huss  and  Jeiome  of  Piague  The 
council  proceeded  at  its  commencement  to  in  exannnalion  of  docfrmes 
deviating  from  those  of  the  Church,  and  hal  condemned  Wicldiff  «  wri- 
tings to  the  flames,  and  summoned  Hu<is  to  answer  for  his  opmions 
Hu3s  proceeded  to  Constance,  provided  with  an  imperial  passport,  by 
which  he  was  assured  of  a  safe  return  to  his  home,  but  was  imprisoned 
as  soon  as  he  arrived  there,  and  accused  of  disseminating  hereby  It 
was  in  vain  that  he  defended  himself  with  dignity  against  the  charges — 
his  judges  were  his  accusers ;  it  was  in  vain  that  his  friends  appealed  to 
the  imperial  safe-conduct, — the  synod  laid  down  the  principle,  that  no 
faith  was  to  be  kept  with  heretics,  and  demanded  an  unconditional  ahjuia- 
tion.  When  Huss  refused  to  do  this,  he  was  condemned  to 
suffer  death  hy  fire  as  an  obstinate  teacher  of  heresy;  a 
doom  which  he  underwent  with  the  firmness  and  composure  of  a  martyr. 
A  year  later,  Jerome  also  endured  the  agonies  of  the  burning  pile  with 
the  courage  of  a  stoic. 

§  265.  The  intelligence  of  this  horrible  event  at  Constance  incited  the 
Hussites  (o  a  furious  religious  war.  The  cup,  which,  according  to  the 
views  of  Huss,  was  not  to  be  withheld  from  the  laity,  was  home  before  their 
armies  as  the  symbol  of  their  cause  (hence  Utraquists  and  CalLstines)  ; 
and  a  heavy  vengeance  was  exacted  from  the  priests  who  refused  to 
administer  it.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  pope  fulminated  an  interdict 
against  the  adherents  of  Huas,  their  numbers  increased  daily;  they 
Btoimed  the  town-house  of  Prague,  and  murdered  the  counsellors, 
which  so  enraged  the  old  Emperor  "Wenceslaus,  that  he  died 
of  apoplexy.  Sigismond  ought  now  to  have  become  king 
of  Bohemia  also ;  but  the  whole  nation  flew  to  arms,  to  prevent  the 
faithless  emperor  frpm  taking  possession  of  the  country.  John  Ziska,  a 
general  expert  in  war,  valiant,  and  endowed  with  a  wonderful  talent  of 
governing  the  masses,  placed  himself  at  its  head.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Sigismond  led  three  imperial  armies  agtunst  the  Hussites ;  his  troops  re- 
coiled in  dismay  before  the  wild  fury  of  the  enraged  people.  The  Hus- 
sites burnt  down  the  Bohemian  churches  and  convents,  and  carried  their 
ravages  into  the  neighboring  countries.  Tlie  name  of  Ziska,  the  blind 
general,  was  a  terror  to  the  nations.  After  his  death,  the  moderate  party 
(Calixtinea)  separated  themselves  from  the  radicals  (Taborites).  The 
latter,  under  the  conduct  of  Procopius  the  Great  and  the  Little,  continu- 
ed their  incendiary  course,  ravaged  Saxony,  and  extorted  tribute  from 
Brandenburg  and  Bavaria,  whilst  the  Calixtines  consented  to  a  peac^. 
when  the  Council  of  Basle  consented  to  the  use  of  the  cup  in  the  Lord's 
15» 
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Snpper,  and  to  preaching  in  the  vernacular  tongue.  It  was  only  when 
the  Tahorites  suffered  a  defeat  near  Prague,  and  the  two 
4.D.  1433.  procopiuses  were  killed,  that  the  emperor,  by  the  dexterity 
of  his  chancellor  Schlick,  succeeded  in  bringing  them  to  a  peace; 
whereupon  Sigiemond  was  acknowledged  king.  But.  the  glory  of  Bohe- 
mia was  humbled  to  the  dust.  A  few  decades  later,  a  small  party  of  the 
former  Hussites  separated  from  the  Church  and  formed  a  separate  sect, 
Bince  known  as  the  Bohemian  and  Moravian  Brethren,  "  poor,  scripture- 
proof,  and  peaceful.'* 

§  266.  In  the  council  of  Basle,  to  the  summoning  of 
nJte,  A.  B.  which,  Martin  V.,  predecessor  of  Eugenius  IV.,  had,  after  long 
1431 -1449.  hesitation,  consent«d,  the  reformation  of  the  Church,  which 
Lad  been  interrupted  in  that  of  Constance,  was  to  be  concluded,  and  the 
Hussite  controversy  arranged.  But  the  proceedings  here  soon  took  a 
course  that  seemed  to  endanger  the  papal  power.  The  assembly,  which 
consisted  in  part  of  the  lower  order  of  clergy,  diminished  the  money 
chaises  that  the  court  of  Rome  imposed  upon  the  provincial  churches, 
and  interdicted  the  incroachmenta  of  tlie  pope  in  the  filling  up  of  bishop- 
rics and  benefices.  Eugenius  was  rendered  so  anxious  by  these  and 
other  similar  resolutions,  that  he  seized  the  first  pretext  for  removing  the 
councU  to  Ferrara,  and  afterwards  to  Florence.  But  many  of  the  clergy 
would  not  attend ;  they  chose  another  pope,  and  again  asserted  the  for- 
mer principle,  that  a  synod  of  the  Church  was  superior  to  the  pope,  and 
that  the  former  and  not  the  latter  was  infallible.  Upon  this,  Eugenius, 
encouraged  by  the  fears,  entertained  both  by  princes  and  people,  of 
another  division  in  the  Church,  anathematized  the  refractory  members 
of  the  coundl,  and  rejected  their  decisions ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
coming more  surely  the  opposition  of  the  Germans,  gmned  over  the  crafty 
Italian,  ^neas  Sylvius  (afterwards  Pius  H.),  who  was  private  secretary 
to  the  emperor  Frederick  III.  By  the  aid  of  this  shrewd  man,  who  is 
also  known  as  an  author,  the  pope  succeeded  in  winning  over  the  weak 
emperor  to  the  Aschaffenburg  concordat,  by  means  of  which,  the  Church 
remained  in  its  former  state,  and  dl  the  abuses  and  extorlionsj  with  a 
few  trifling  exceptions,  were  continued.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  patriots 
ioally-minded  Gregory  of  Heimb«rg  advocated  the  liberties  of  the 
Church  and  the  rights  of  Germany  with  intelligence  and  eloquence; 
abandoned  by  the  emperor  and  most  of  the  princes,  the  council,  aft^a 
little  hesitation,  recognized  Eugenius's  successor,  Nicholas  V.,  as  lawful 
pope,  and  then  dissolved  itself.  In  this  way,  the  papacy  came  forth,  for 
the  second  time,  victorious  from  the  fight,  but  less  by  the  inherent  power 
of  truth  than  by  uneccleaiaslical  expedients. 
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6.   GERMANY  UNDER  FREDEBICK  III,   AND   MAXIMILIAN   I. 

§  267.  When  the  male  line  of  the  house  of  Luxemburg  expired  with 
Albert  H.  of  Sigismond,  hia  son-in-law,  Albert  II.  of  Austria,  ascended 
Anatria,  A.D.  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  which  from  this  time 
1437-1439.  remained  in  possession  of  the  Hapsburg- Austrian  femily. 
Albert  was  a  well-disposed  and  energetic  man ;  but  as  Bohemia  and 
Hungary  engaged  the  whole  of  his  exerlaons,  he  could  effect  nothing  of 
importance  during  the  short  period  of  his  government.  Hia  nephew, 
Fredeiiok  EL  Frederick  ni.,  was  hia  successor  in  the  empire,  a  prince  en- 
A-  ■>■  dowed  with  domestic  virtues,  but  possessing  slender  talents 

440 -liB  .  jjjj,  goyernment,  and  who  opposed  nothing  to  the  troubles  of 
his  lengthened  reign  but  a  duil  and  passive  indifference.  He  looked 
quietly  on  while  the  Turks  took  possession  of  Constantinople,  and  carried 
their  ravages  into  the  hereditary  territories  of  Austria,  when  Hungary 
and  Bohemia  elected  native  kings,  when  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy 
extended  his  dominions  to  the  banks  of  the  Ehine  (§  293),  when  Milan 
and  Lombardy  were  separated  from  the  German  empire  (§  261).  In 
Germany,  the  imperial  authority  fell  into  utter  contempt,  the  princes 
made  themselves  independent,  and  exercised  the  privilege  of  private 
warfare  without  hesitation.  The  Swabian  alliance  was  engaged  in  a 
furious  war  with  Albert  (Achilles  or  Ulyaaes),  the  valiant  margrave 
of  the  Brandenbui^  territories  in  Franconia  (Bayreuth),  a  war  in  which 
nine  battles  were  fought  and  200  viOages  reduced  to  ashes.  The  neigh- 
borhood of  the  Ehine  and  the  Neckar  was  desolated  by  the  war  of 
the  Palatinate,  during  which,  the  palgrave,  Frederick  the 
Victorious,  gained  a  glorious  victory  near  Seckenheim,  and 
made  prisoners  of  his  enemies,  Ulrick  of  Wurtemburg,  the  margrave  of 
Baden,  and  the  bishop  of  Metz ;  but  was  unable  to  prevent  the  depoai- 
tion  of  his  ally,  the  banished  archbishop.  Dieter  of  Mayence, 
■  in  whose  defence  he  had  taken  up  arms. 
§  268.  This  state  of  disorder  and  se!f-redreaa  increased  the  deaire  for 
ft  fresh  constitution  of  the  empire.  But  as  the  princes  refused  to  saeriflc6 
any  of  their  real  or  pretended  rights,  every  proposal  that  seemed  likely  to 
increase  the  power  of  the  emperor,  or  diroinish  that  of  the  princes,  encoun- 
Masimilian  L  ^ered  a  resolute  opposition.  At  length,  Masimilian  I.  agreed 
A.  D.  with  the  Electors,  the  secular  and  spiritual  nobles,  and  the 

1493-1519.  representatives  of  the  free  towns,  at  the  imperial  diet  at 
Worfos,  to  form  a  constitution  which  restrained  the  right  of 
private  warfare,  but  completely  undermined  the  authority  of 
the  emperor.  At  this  diet,  the  eternal  Land-peace  was  established,  and 
every  act  of  self-redress  by  arms  forbidden,  under  pain  of  ban  and  out- 
lawry.  An  imperial  chamber  was  at  once  established  to  compose  all 
quarrels  among  the  members  of  the  empire,  and  a  short  time  afterwards, 
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the  empire  was  divided  into  ten  circles.  1.  The  Austrian.  2.  The  Bava 
rian.  3.  The  Swabian.  4  The  Franconian.  5.  The  Rhenish  Elec- 
torate. 6.  The  Upper  Ehenish.  7.  The  Lower  Rhenish  Westphalian. 
8.  Tipper  Saxony.  9.  Lower  Saxony;  and  10.  The  Burgundian.  By 
thb  altemiion,  the  power  of  the  princes  was  raised  to  a  still  greater 
height,  so  that  at  last  they  could  act  in  their  own  territories  as  absolute 
rulers.  The  Swiss  confederates,  who  were  at  that  time  in  aliiance 
with  France,  refused  to  recognize  the  imperial  chamber,  and  denied  the 
contingent  of  troops.  Hereupon,  Maximilian  attempted  to  compel  them 
by  force  of  arms,  but  was  worsted  in  the  contest,  and  obliged 
A.  D.  IMS.  ^^  forego  his  demands  in  the  peace  of  Basle,  and  to  admit 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss  of  Germany. 

§269.  Maximilian's  reign  forms  the  transition  period  between  the 
middle  age  and  the  modern  time.  He  himself,  with  his  stately  aspect, 
his  bold  and  dangerous  huntings,  his  valiant  deeds  in  battle  and  tourna- 
ment, may  well  be  looked  upon  as  the  "  last  knight "  on  the  imperial 
throne  of  Gerinany ;  his  love  of  the  decaying  ohivalious  poetry,  his  mar- 
riage with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  his  wars  in  the  Netherlands  aaid  in  Italy, 
are  all  stamped  with  the  character  of  the  middle  age.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  was  at  this  time  that  the  commencements  of  a  more  refined  poli- 
tical science,  and  of  a  greater  intercourse  among  nations,  displayed  them- 
selves, which,  combined  with  new  discoveries  and  inventions,  brought 
about  the  modem  period. 


TEL  HISTOET  OP  THB  REMAINING  EUROPEAN  NATIONS  DXJBIKG 
THB   MIDDLE  AGE. 


a.  FEANOE  TIIfDEB  THB   HOUSE   OP   CAPET. 

§  270.  The  first  successors  of  Hugh  Capet  {§  205)  possessed  but  little 
power  and  a  narrow  territory.  The  dukes  and  counts  of  the  different 
provinces  looked  Epon  the  king,  who,  properly,  was  only  lord  of  France, 
as  their  equal,  and  only  allowed  him  the  first  rank  among  themselves,  in 
so  far  as  they  were  obliged  to  recognize  him  as  their  feudal  superior. 
The  nobles  dared  not  weaken  the  rights  that  appertained  to  him  in  this 
capacity,  lest  they  should  afford  an  example  of  breach  of  fiiith  to  their  own 
subjects,  and  encourage  tbem  to  similar  behavior  towards  themselves.  For 
the  rest,  the  possessions  of  the  great  vassals  were  independent  counties 
and  principalities,  which  had  no  closer  connection  with  the  French  throne 
than  the  western  territories  on  the  Seine,  Loire,  and  Garonne,  which  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  England;  or  the  eastern  (Bui^undian)  lands  on 
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Ihe  Ehone  and  the  Jura,  which  were  portions  of  the  German  empire. 
Bnt  in  the  attempt  to  increase  the  kingly  power,  the  house  of  Capet 
were  not  loss  aided  hy  their  good  fortune  than  hy  their  wisdom.  It  was 
fortunate,  that,  owing  to  the  lengthened  lives  of  most  of  their  kings,  the 
throne  was  seldom  vacant,  that  there  was  almost  always  a  son  of  age  to 
succeed  his  father,  and  that,  consequently,  there  was  never  an  interregnum. 
But  it  was  wisdom  in  the  first  kings  to  have  their  eldest  sons  crowned 
during  their  lives,  and  to  make  them  their  partners  in  the  government, 
so  that,  oa  the  death  of  the  father,  littie  or  no  change  was  suffered.  The 
l/iuis  VII.  ™''^*  important  kings  after  Hugh  Capet  were  Louis  VII., 
A.D.  who  undertook  the  second  crusade,  and  during  his  absence 

1187-1180,  intrusted  the  government  in  France  to  the  politic  Abbot 
Au^staB  n.  Soger  of  St.  Denis ;  Philip  Augustus  II.,  who  wrested  Nor- 
A.  D.  mandy  and  the  other  territories  in  the  west  from  the  English 

1180-1228.  j^jjjg^  jjjjjjj  lackland;  and  Louis  VIII.,  who  enlai^ed  his 
A^of  '  dominions  on  the  south  by  the  war  against  the  Albigenses 
122S-1226.  (§  228).  But.  the  reigns  which  had  the  greatest  influence 
St-Louis,  ypg^  jfjg  liistory  of  France  were  those  of  St.  Louis  and 
1226-1270.  Philip  the  Fair.  The  former  improved  the  laws,  and  caused 
the  royal  courts  of  justice  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  highest  in  the  land, 
and  the  disputes  of  the  nobies  among  themselves  or  with  their  vassala 
i'rto  be  brought  before  them  for  decision;  the  latter,  on  the  other  hand, 
Philip  the  increased  the  consequence  of  the  towns  by  granting  various 
Fair,  A.  D.  privileges  and  liberties  to  the  citizens,  and  by  being  the  iirst 
1285-1314.  .who  summoned  the  representatives  of  the  towns  to  the  diet 
during  his  contest  with  the  pope,  (§  255).  Afier  the  death  of  Philip's 
three  sons,  who  reigned  one  after  the  other,  but  left  no  male 
*■  "'        '       heirs,  the  French  throne  passed  to  the  house  of  Valois. 

h.  FRANCE  TTNDER  THE   HOUSE    OF  TALOIS    (A.  D.  1328-1589). 

§  271.  Philip  VL  of  Valois,  brother's  son  of  Phihp  the  Fair, 
Philip  VI., 


herited  the  French  throne.     But  Edward  III.  of  England 


claims,  as  son  of  a  daughter  of  Philip 
1338-1847.  fjjg  j>j^j,_  "Without  regard  to  the  Salic  law,  which  pro- 
hibited the  succession  of  females,  he  assumed  the  title  of  king  of 
France,  and  made  war  upon  Philip.  After  a  bloody  con- 
A-D.  1848.  jg^j  ^j.  ^  f^^  years,  the  battle  of  Crecy  was  fought,  in 
which  the  English  were  the  victors,  and  the  flower  of  the  French  chi- 
valry,  together  with  John,  the  blind  king  of  Bohemia,  fell  on  the  field. 
The  possession  of  the  important  town  of  Calais  was  the  fruit  of  the  ^^ic- 
John  the  ^^y-  ^'^'i^'P  ^^^^  "^  ^^^  following  year,  and  his  sou,  John  the 
flood,  A.  D.  Good,  succeeded  to  the  contested  crown.  Eager  to  oblilerato 
1847  -  I3fl4.  the  memory  of  Crecy,  he  attacked  the  English  army,  which 
was  under  the  command  of  Edward  III.'s  heroic  son,  the  Black  Prince, 
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but  suffered  a  decisive  defeat  at  Poictlers,  and  was  obliged  fo  pro- 
need  as  a  captive  to  the  capital  of  England.     Whilst  he  was  absent, 

the  feingdom  was  governed  by  the  crowu  prince  (Dauphin). 
■*'  *'  '  During  hia  rule,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in  Paris  and  over 
the  whole  land,  which  was  attended  with  great  devastations  and  outrages, 

until  the  imperfectly-armed  citizens  and  peasants  were  sub- 
A.  T>.  135S.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  French  knights,  and  visited  with  severe  punish- 
ment.    Shortly  after  this,  a  peace  was  established  between  France  and 

England,  by  which  Calais  and  tie  south-west  of  Franco  was 
A.D.  13S  .  garrendered  to  the  English,  and  a  heavy  ransom  promised 
for  John,  whilst  Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  renounced  his  pretensions 
to  the  French  throne.    But  when  the  collection  of  the  ransom  money  was 

delayed,  John  voluntarily  returned  into  captivity,  and  died 

A.  D.  136*.         ,      _        , 

in  London. 
OharleaV.,  §  272.    John's  son,  Charles  V.  (the  Wise),  healed  the 

A.  D.  wounds  of  his  country.    He  quieted  men's  minds  by  his  good 

18B4-1SS0.  jijjj  gentle  government,  and  by  prudence  and  valor,  reco- 
vered the  lands  that  had  been  lost  on  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne ;  so  that, 

when  the  Black  Prince  fell  a  victim  to  a  wasting  disease, 
^'  "■  ^^  ■  and  Edward  HI.  shortly  after  followed  him  into  the  grave, 
nothing  remaiaed  to  the  English  of  all  their  conquests  but  Calais.  But 
under  his  successor,  Charles  "VT.,  who  became  insane  shortly  after  coming 
Charles  VI  °^  ^^>  ^'■™<'s  ^^i"  ^^^^  '"***  *  ^'"^^  *''"  confusion  and  law- 
A.D.  '     lessness.     Two  powerful  court  parties,  headed  by  the  uncle 

1880-1422.  of  the  king  (the  duke  of  Burgundy),  and  liie  king's  brother 
(the  duke  of  Orleans),  contended  for  the  government;  whilst  the  burghers 
rebelled  against  the  heavy  imposts,  and  demanded  an  increase  of  their 
privileges.  About  the  same  time  in  which  the  towns  were  waging  war 
against  the  knights  in  Germany  (§  261),  the  Swiss  peasants  were  con- 
tending against  the  nobility,  and  a  dangerous  popular  insurrection,  under 
Wat  Tyler  and  others,  was  making  rapid  progress  in  England,  the  citizen 
and  peasant  class  rose  against  the  court  and  the  nobility  in  Flanders  and 

France  also.  But  want  of  union  among  tie  insurgents  gave 
■A.  D.  1368.  ^^  ^^^^^  ^^  victory,  and  the  outbreak  was  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  the  privileges  of  the  people.  The  Burgundian  party 
favored  the  citizens,  the  Orleans  party  the  nobility. 

§  273.  The  chivalrous  king,  Heniy  V.  of  England,  took  advantage 
of  these  circumstances  to  renew  the  war  with  France,  He  demanded  the 
former  possessions  back  again ;  and  when  this  was  refused,  he  entered 

France  by  Calais,  and  renewed  at  Agincourt,  on  the  Somme, 
A.D.141B.  ^jjg  ^yg  pf  Crecy  and  Poictiers.  The  French  army,  four 
times  the  number  of  its  opponents,  was  overthrown,  and  the  flower  of  the 
French  chivalry  either  fell  ia  the  field,  or  were  taken  prisoners  by  the 
■enemy ;  nothing  stood  between  the  victor  and  Paris,  where  party  violence 
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had  just  now  attained  its  highest  point,  and  murders  and  insurrertions 
were  matters  of  daily  occurrence.  The  Orleana  party  joined  thejoau- 
phin,  whilst  the  Eurgundiaa  party,  with  the  queen  Isahella,  united  tfiem- 
selves  with  the  English,  and  acknowledged  Henry  V.  and  his  descendania 
as  the  heirs  of  the  French  crown.    The  whole  of  the  couulry  to  the  Dorth 

of  the  Loire  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the  English.     But 

Henry  V.  was  snatched  away  by  death  in  the  midst  of  his 
heroic  course,  in  the  same  year  in  which  the  crazy  Charles  VI.  sank  into 
the  grave,  and  the  Dauphin  took  possession  of  the  throne  under  the  title 
Ciiaiies  VH.  '^^  Charles  VIL  But  this  made  little  difference  to  Franco. 
A.  n.  The  English  and  their  allies  proclaimed  Henry  VI.,  who  was 

1422 -itei.  scarcely  a  year  old,  the  rightful  ruler  of  the  country,  and 
retained  their  superiority  in  the  field,  so  that  they  already  held  Orleans 
in  siege. 

§  27i.  la  this,  necessity,  the  Maid  op  Oeleans,  a  peasant 

^rl  of  Dora  Eemy  in  Lorraine,  who  gave  out  that  she  had 
heeu  summoned  to  the  redemption  of  France  hy  a  heavenly  vision, 
aroused  the  sinking  courage  of  Charles  and  his  soldiers.  Under  her 
baimer,  the  town  of  Orleans  was  delivered,  the  king  conducted  to  Rheims 
to  be  crowned,  and  the  greater  part  of  their  conquests  wrested  from  tlie 
English.  The  faith  in  her  heavenly  mission  inspired  the  French  with 
courage  and  self-confidence,  and  filled  the  English  with  fear  and  despair. 

This  effect  remained  after  Joan  of  Arc  had  fallen  into  the 

hands  of  the  latter,  and  had  been  given  up  to  the  flames  on 
a  pretended  charge  of  blasphemy  and  sorcery.  The  Enghsh  lost  one 
province  after  another ;  and  when  Philip  the  Good  of  Burgundy  recon- 
A  D  1436        ciled  himself  with  the  king,  Calais  soon  became  their  last 

and  only  possession  in  the  land  of  France.  Paris  opened 
A.  D.  1436,  j(g  gates  and  received  Charles  with  acclamations.  He  reigned 
over  Prance  in  peace  for  twenty-five  years ;  but  he  was  a  weak  man,  who 
suffered  himself  to  he  guided  by  women  and  favorites.  He  was  followed 
Loai3  iXI  ^y  Louis  XI.,  a  crafty  but  politic  prince,  who,  by  cunning, 
A.  D.  violence,  and  unexampled  tyranny,  rendered  the  power  of 

1481-1488.  the  throne  absolute,  and  enlarged  and  consolidated  his  em- 
pire. He  robbed  the  nobility  of  all  their  choicest  privileges,  and  gradu- 
ally united  all  the  great  fiefs  with  the  crown.  He  then,  by  the  assistance 
of  the  Swiss  {whose  hardy  youth  he  and  his  successor  engaged  as  merce- 
naries), overthrew  Charles  the  Bold,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
Charles  vm ,  dukedom  of  Bui^undy.  The  stings  of  conscience  and  the 
A,  D.  1488-      ft^r  of  men  tortured  him  in  the  lonely  easUes  where  he 

spent  the  last  years  of  his  lifo.     His  two  successors,  Charles 
n^iiogL     VIII  and  Louis  XII.,  conquered  Brittany,  but  dissipated 
1616.  the  stiength  of  the  kingdom  in  their  expeditions  to  Italy. 
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2.  ENGLAND, 

-  §  275.  With  Henry  11.,  of  Anjou,  the  great-grandson  of 

i.T'iiM-     Wiijiam  the  Conqueror  (§  207),  the  renowned  race  of  Plan. 
1189.  tagenet  ascended  the  English  throne.     They  possessed  much 

land  on  the  Lofre  and  the  Garonne,  and  as  Normandy  also  helonged  to 
the  English,  the  whole  of  the  west  of  France  was  in  the  power  of  the 
kings  of  England,  Many  quarrels  and  battles  arose  from  fids  state  of 
things,  for  the  kings  of  France  laid  claim  to  the  rights  of  feudal  suprema- 
cy .over  these  western  lands,  which  rights  the  English  kings  refused  to 
render.  Henry  11.,  a  eontemporary  of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  was  a 
powerful  and  intelligent  sovereign,  who  acquired  especial  renown  by  hiS 
improvement  in  the  administration  of  the  laws.  In  furtherance  of  this 
object,  he  attempted,  by  the  Constitutions  of  Oarendon,  so  to  limit  the 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction,  that  the  clergy  should  be  subject  to  the  royal 
tribunals  in  temporal  nia(ler=,  without  any  appeal  to  the  pope,  "Upon 
this  pomt,  Henry  had  a  violent  contest  with  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Thomas  a  Becket.  Becket  rejected  the  Constitutions  of  Clarendon,  and 
dismissed  every  priest  that  submitted  to  them  ;  and  when  he  was  threat- 
ened vrith  legal  proceedings,  he  quitted  England  and  anathematized 
Henry.  But  an  arrangement  was  brought  about,  for  a  short  lime,  by  the 
intervention  of  the  pope.  But  scarcely  was  Becket  relumed  to  Canter- 
bury, when  be  resumed  all  his  former  severity  against  the  clergy  who 
received  the  Constitutions  of  Oarendon.  The  king,  who  was  just  then 
in  arms  against  France,  suffered  an  exclamation  of  discontent  against 
Becket  to  escape  him,  which  induced  four  of  his  servants  to  hasten  to 
England,  and  to  slaughter  the  archbishop  on  the  steps  of  the 
A.  D.  1170.  ^^^^  ^^^^  saciilegious  deed  occasioned  universal  horror, 
and  procured  the  pope  a  complete  triumph  in  England.  .  The  murderers 
were  punished,  the  Constitutions  of  CUrendon  abolished,  aiid  Thomas  k 
Becket  canonized.  Thousands  made  pilgrimages  to  his  altar ;  and  the 
king,  ft  few  years  afterwards,  gave  a  memorable  example  of  his  peni- 
tence, by  suiTering  the  monks  to  scourge  his  bare  shoulders  at  the  grave 
of  the  martyr. 

§  276.  Two  of  Henry's  sons  survived  their  father ;  Richard  Liouheart 
Kehatd  Lion-  (§  223),  and  John  Lackland.  Much  as  the  former  distin- 
lieart,  a.  d.  guished  himself  by  his  courage  and  chivalrous  daring,  hia 
im  -iisfl.  j.gig^  ^f^g  „ot  advantageous  to  England.  The  latter  was 
lolrn  Lack-  worsted  in  every  contest  in  which  he  engaged.  In  the  first 
land,  A.  D.  place,  he  lost  Normandy,  and  all  the  hereditary  possessions 
1199-1316.  ^f  jjjg  hoyge  on  the  Loire  and  the  Garonne,  to  the  shrewd 
and  enterprising  Philip  Augustus  of  France;  and  when  he  got  involved 
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in  a  quarrel  witt  the  pope,  about  the  appointment  !o  tbe  ehair  of  the 
archbishopric  of  Canterbury,  in  consequence  of  which  the  holy  father 
pronounced  an  anathema  and  interdict  upon  England,  released  his  sub- 
jects from  their  oath  of  allegiance,  and  summoned  the  king  of  France  to 
take  possession  of  the  land,  John  humbled  himself,  surrendered  the 
throne  of  England  by  a  solemn  act  to  the  pope,  and  receiyed  it  hack 
again  from  the  hands  of  the  legate  as  a  papal  fief,  ia  return  for  a  yearly 
tribute  of  1000  marks.  John  was  now  released  fram  the  interdict,  and 
tiie  French  king  forbidden  to  prosecute  the  expedition  against  him.  En- 
raged at  this  disgracefuJ  transaction  of  a  king,  who,  by  his  severity,  arbi- 
trariness, and  cruelty,  had  embittered  every  class  against  himself,  the 
nobles  of  England  seized  their  arms  and  compelled  John,  by 
the  grant  of  the  great  charter  (Magna  Charta),  in  »  meadow 
near  Windsor  (Eunnymede),  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  free  constitution 
Henry  IE.,  of  England,  The  long  reign  of  John's  son,  Henry  III.,  was 
A. »,  laia-  favorable  to  the  growth  of  liberty,  melancholy  as,  on  ihe 
whole,  the  CMdition  of  the  land  under  him  was.  His  ex- 
travagant profuaeness.to  favorites,  and  the  exaction'!  of  the  papal  legates 
and  the  Italian  clergy,  infiicted  grievous  wounds  on  the  prosperity  of 'the 
country,  and  at  length  drove  the  people  to  rebel  and  seize  upon  the  king 
and  his  family,  till  the  abuses  were  removed,  and  fresh  liberties  granted. 
§  277.  Henry  HI.  was  succeeded  by  his  chivalrous  son,  Edward  I., 
Edward  I.  whose  rejgn  is  rendered  memorable  by  a  succession  of 
A.  c.  1272-  bloody  wars.  He  added  the  hitherto  independent  Wales  to 
his  dominions,  introduced  there  the  Jaws  and  constitution 
of  England,  and  was  the  first  who  gave  the  tide  of  Prince  of  Wales  to 
the  heir  to  the  throne.  Upon  a  quarrel  for  the  crown  break- 
iDg  out  shortly  after  in  Scotland,  between  Robert  BmeC  and 
John  Baliol,  in  which  he  was  chosen  umpire,  Edward  took  advantage  of 
the  opportunity  to  establish  the  much  contested  feudal  supenoiity  ot  the 
English  kings  over  Scotland,  and  decided  in  favot  of  Baliol,  who  wm 
ready  to  do  him  homage.  This  irritated  the  Scotch,  who  were  proud  of 
their  independence.  They  seized  the  swoi-d,  and  under  the  conduct  of 
heroic  knights  like  Wallace,  fought  many  battles  for  their  liberties  which 
are  renowned  in  song  and  legend.  Furious  contests  drenched  the  plaiui 
of  the  Bouth  of  Scotland  with  the  blood  of  heroes;  Walli&e  was  taken 
prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the  hangman.  The  coionation  stone  of  the 
Scottish  kiogs  at  Scone  was  brought  to  London,  were  tt  still  ornaments 
Westminster  Abbey ;  Edward's  victorious  host  marched  through  the  whole 
of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Highlands,  and  yet  the  Scots  still  mamtained  then 
independence.  Robert  Bruce,  the  grandson  of  the  beftre  mentioned  oindi 
date  for  the  throne,  after  many  changes  of  fortune,  obtained  possession  ot 
the  crown,  which  became  hereditary  in  his  fanoOy,  and  passed  at  length  tt 
the  kindred  house  of  Stuart. 
16 
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Edward's  son  of  the  same  name  was  a  weak  prince,  who  could  neithei 
EdwBjd  H  ^"-^^  conquests  abroad,  nor  preserve  peace  and  order  at 
iUD.  130T-'  home.  The  nobles  repeatedly  took  up  arms  ^aJnal  him, 
1827.  killed  his  favorites,  and  at  last  looked  quietly  on,  whilst  the 

queen  and  her  paramour,  Mortimer,  thrust  the  unfortunate  monarch  from 
the  throne,  and  had  him  put  to  a  cruel  death  in  prison.  But  when  his 
dm  energetic  sou,  Edward  HI.,  came  of  age,  he  punished  the 
A.  r>.  1827-'  atrocious  deed  hy  executing  Mortimer,  and  banishing  the 
1377.  queen  to  a  solitary  fortress. 

§  278,  Edward  HI.  governed  with  vigor  and  renown.  He  took  mea- 
sures for  checking  the  encroachments  of  the  pope  upon  the  English 
Church,  in  which  he  was  actively  supported  by  the  Oxford  professor, 
Wicliff,  and  granted  to  many  towns  the  privilege  of  sending  represent- 
atives to  parliament,  as  his  predecessors  bad  before  done.  By  this  means, 
the  number  of  representatives  increased  to  such  an  extent  that  they  were 
divided,  and  from  this  time,  the  nobles  and  bishops  formed  the  Upper 
House  (House  of  Peers),  and  the  members  for  the  towns  and  counties  the 
Lower  House  (House  of  Commons),  of  Parliament.  No  tax  could  be 
imposed  without  their  consent.  The  wars  of  succession  which  Edward  III 
and  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  waged  with  France,  were  to  the  advantage 
of  the  English  (§  271).  But  the  government  of  his  grandson  and  successor, 
lU  h  rd  n.  Eichard  IE.,  was  disturbed  by  domestic  troubles  ;  a  danger- 
a.d.\b77-  bus  insurrection  of  the  people  was  only  suppressed  with 
1399.  difficulty  by  the  ready  courage  of  the  kmg;  and  when  Rich- 

ard at  length  banished  his  cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  who  was  the 
originator  of  the  disturbances,  from  the  kingdom,  Henry  formed  a  party, 
had  the  king  deposed  from  the  throne  by  an  act  of  parliament,  and  then 
assumed  himself  the  royal  title.  Richard  died  of  starvation 
in  a  remote  castle,  whilst  Henry  IV.,  in  whose  person  the 
house  of  Lancaster  ascended  the  English  throne,  was  secur- 
ing to  himself  and  hia  posterity,  by  his  prudence  and  valor, 
1*^^-  the  crown  he  had  so  flagitiously  obtained.     An  insurrection 

of  the  English  nobles  under  the  duke  of  Northumberland  and  his  heroic 
son  Percy,  sumamed  Hotspur,  ended  with  the  defeat  of  the  insurgents. 
The  followers  of  WiclifT,  called  Lollards,  were  persecuted  for  the  sake  of 
propitiating  the  clergy  in  favor  of  the  royal  house.  Heniy  IV.  was  suc- 
„  y  ceeded  by  his  more  valiant  son,  Henry  V.,  whose  youthful 
A.  d!^1418-  follies,  as  well  as  his  nobleness  of  soul  and  heroic  greatness, 
1422.  have  been  portrayed  in  so  masterly  a  way  by  the  great 

British  poet,  Shakspeare.  He  conducted  successful  wars  with  France, 
but  all  that  he  gained  by  his  fortone  and  courage  was  again  lost  in  the 
reign  of  his  infant  son,  Henry  VI. 

g  279.  This  sixth  Henry  W3&  the  most  unfoi-tunate  prince  that  eve( 
Bat  on  a  throne.     The  crown  of  France,  which  he  had  received  when 
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n  child  of  one  year  old  (§  274),  was  wresfed  from  hira  by  the  Maid  of 
HanryVL  Orleans,  and  he  was  deprived  of  his  English  possessions, 
ii.  D.  was  -  also,  by  the  wars  of  the  Red  and  the  White  Roses.  Eichard, 
"^1-  duke  of  York,  great-grandson  of  king  Edward  III.,  deemed 

that  he  had  better  pretensions  to  the  crown  of  England  than  Henry  VI. 
He  formed  a  powerful  party,  unfurled  the  banner  of  rebellion,  and  com- 
menced the  bloody  dvil  war  which,  from  the  cognizance  borne  by  the 
chiefs  of  tJie  parties,  was  called  the  War  of  the  Red  (Lancaster)  and 
White  (York)  Rose.  It  is  true  that  Eichard  was  defeated  in  a  furious 
battle  by  the  forces  of  the  queen,  who  ornamented  his  head  with  a  paper 
H  B  of  crown,  and  placed  it  upon  the  battlements  of  York.  But 
York.  Richard's  eldest  son,  the  chiyalroua  Edward,  revenged  the 

Edward  IV.  insults  offered  to  his  father.  He  got  possession  of  ihe  throne, 
A.D.  1461-  and,  despite  the  many  changes  of  fortune  he  met  with  during 
^^^^'  his  reign,  he  finally  maintained  himself  upon  it,  after  Henry 

of  Lancaster,  who  had  four  times  exchanged  the  crown  for  a  prison,  had 
ended  his  miserable  existence  in  the  Tower,  and  his  son  had  been  put  to 
death.  But  the  blood-stained  throne  brought  no  blessing  to  the  house  of 
York.  Edward. first  got  rid  of  his  brother  Clarence  by  assassination; 
and  when  he  himself  died,  leaving  behind  him  two  infant  princes,  his 
Eioiiard  m  younger  brother,  Eichard  (UI.),  had  tliese  put  to  death  ia 
A.  D.  1483-  the  Tower,  ^d  took  possession  of  the  throne,  upon  which  ho 
l*8B.  in  vain  hoped  to  secure  himself  by  fresh  crimes.     Heniy 

Tudor,  a  descendant  of  the  royal  house  of  Lancaster,  who  had  saved  him- 
eelf  from  the  general  ruin  of  his  family  by  flying  to  France,  landed  on 
j.g,         the  coast  of  England,  and  won  crown  and  yictory  in  tlie  field 
of  Bosworth,  where  Richard  was  slain.     Upon  this,  Henry 
^^"^         YII.,  with  whom  the  house  of  Tudor  rose  to  the  throne, 
.^       brought  about  a  reconciliation  between  the  Roses  by  marry- 
A.D.148B-'     ing  the  daughter  of  Edwai-d  IV.     The  history  of  the  world 
1509.  scarcely  relates  another  war  in  which  so  many  atrocities 

were  committed  as  in  the  contest  between  the  Red  and  the  White  Kose. 
Eighty  members  of  royal  families,  and  the  ornaments  of  the  nobility,  fell 
by  the  sword.  Owing  to  this,  the  politic  and  hard-hearted  Henry  VIL 
could  give  greater  power  to  the  crown  than  it  had  possessed  under  the 


§  280.  For  several  centuries,  the  two  kii  gdoms  of  Aragon  and  (Jasliie 
(§  194)  stood  side  by  side  in  separate  iufiependence.  The  former  at- 
tempted to  extend  itself  towards  the  east,  and  gained  possession,  not  only 
Alfbnao  V  **^  ^^^  Coast  lands  of  Catalonia,  Valentia,  and  Murcia,  and  the 
k,  D.  1416—  Spanishislands,  Majorca  and  Minorca,  but  subjected,  at  differ" 
U^^  ent  times,  Sardinia  and  Sicily,  and  in  the  reign  of  Alfonso  V-i 
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even  conquered  Naples.  Castile,  on  the  otiier  hand,  enlarged  itself  on 
the  south,  and  by  successful  wars  against  the  Moors,  g^ned  possession  of 
Cordova,  SeviUe,  and  Cadiz.  These  contests  had  the  greatest  influence 
in  the  history  and  character  of  the  Spanish  nation.  First,  They  produced 
a  love  of  war  and  a  chivalrous  turn  of  mind,  and  were  the  occasion  that 
the  Spanish  nafiou  took  delight  in  contests  and  arms,  in  toufnameuts  and 
knightly  exercises,  and  in  romantic  poetry  and  minstrelsy.  Secondly, 
They  preserved  the  zeal  for  religion,  and  were  the  foundation  of  that  pre- 
dominance of  the  clergy  which  has  always  heen  a  characteristic  of  Spain. 
Thirdly,  They  aroused  a  feeling  of  liberty  and  self-reliance  among  the 
people, — hence  the  Spanish  Estates,  which  assembled  regularly  in  the 
Cortes,  and  claimed  and  exercised  privileges  which  were  to  be  met  with 
in  no  other  monarchy.  The  Estates  of  Aragon  not  only  possessed  the 
right  of  le^slating  and  of  consenting  to  the  levying  of  taxes,  but  the  king 
was  obliged  to  consult  them  in  the  choice  of  his  council.  Quarrels 
between  the  Estates  and  the  king  were  decided  by  an  independent  chief 
justice  (Justitia). 

§  281.  The  chivalrous  Peter  III.,  the  conqueror  of  Sicily  (§  240),  is 
the  best  known  of  the  Aragonian  kings,  and  Alfonso  X.,  the  Wise,  of  the 
Alfonso  X.,  Castilian.  The  latter  occupied  himself  with  astronomy  and 
A.  11.1262-  cstrology,  with  music  and  poetry,  enlai^ed  the  university 
^^^*-  of  Salamanca,  encouraged  the  development  of  the  national 

language,  and  had  works  prepared  on  history  and  jurisprudence ;  but  he 
was  wanting  in  the  practical  wisdom  of  life.  To  gain  the  shadow  of  the 
imperial  Eoman  throne,  and  to  gratify  his  taste  for  magnificence  and 
pleasure,  he  oppressed  his  people  with  taxes,  and  plunged  his  land  into 
confusion  by  extravagance,  aad  by  debasing  the  coinage.  Alfonso  XL 
Alfonso  XL,  overcame  the  Moors  on  the  river  Salado,  and  took  the  strong 
A.  B.  1324-  toivn^  Algeciras,  in  Andalusia.  To  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war,  the  Estates  introduced  the  tax,  alcavala,  which  was 
A.  n.  1340.  levied  upon  all  movable  and  immovable  property  as  often 
as  it  was  sold  or  exchanged,  and  which  proved  extremely  detrimental  to 
trade  and  commerce.  This  impost  has  continued  to  exist  ia  Spain  ever 
Peterthe  since.  Alfonso's  son,  Peter  the  Gruel,  outraged  his  wives, 
Crnal,  A.  D.  his  brothers  and  relatives,  the  noble  at  d  the  peoj  le,  so  long, 
1B60-136S.  tiiat  at  length  his  half-brother,  witl  the  ass  ance  of  some 
French  troops,  overcame  and  killed  him,  and  tl  n  a  un  ed  his  place. 
Isabella,  The  marriage  of  queen  Isabella  of  Ca  1  le  w  th  Ferdinand 

A,  D.  UT4-      j[|g  Catholic  of  Aragon,  led  to   the  un  on  of  the   two  king- 
Ferdinand        doms,  and  consequently  to  a  new  epoch  for  Spa    ,  towards 
*.  D.  1478-      the  conclusion  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
1618-  §  282.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  directed  by  the  counsels 

of  the  shrewd  cardinal  Ximenes,  strove  for  a  common  object ; — they 
tought  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  clergy,  and  exalt  tha 
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of  the  crown.  For  this  purpose,  Ferdinand  obtained  from  the  pope  tha 
grand  mastership  of  the  three  wealthy  orders  of  Castilian  knights,  and 
the  privilege  of  filling  up  the  Spanish  bishopries.  He  next  deprived  tha 
nohihty  of  the  administration  of  justice,. that  he  might  transfer  it  to  tha 
royal  courts,  and  established  the  armed  Hermandad  (police),  to  preserve 
the  peace  of  the  laad,  and  to  al)olish  robbery  and  private  warfare.  But 
the  most  important  means  of  raising  the  power  of  the  throne  was  the 
court  of  Inquisition,  in  which  the  king  had  the  appointment  of  the  grand 
inquisitor  and  all  the  judges.  This  royal  court  of  faith,  provided  with 
Bpiritual  weapons,  was  not  only  the  terror  of  heretics  and  secret  Moham- 
medans and  Jews,  but  held  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  awe,  and  imposed 
heavy  chains  upon  the  free  activity  of' the  mind.  The  slightest  suspi- 
cion, tbe  false  testimony  of  an  enemy ,■  might  lead  to  tha  frightful  dun- 
geons of  the  Inquisition,  where  the  most  dreadful  tortures  of  the  rack 
were  employed  to  force  a  confession  of  guilt,  and  wiles,  equivocations, 
and  insnaiing  questions  were  made  use  of  to  entrap  the  resolute.  Num- 
berless victims  were  given  up  to  the  flames  in  the  midst  of  pomp  and 
magnificence  (auto  de  f4),  or  pined  away  their  lives  in  moddering  dun- 
geons, whilst  the  treasury  of  the  state  wts  enriched  with  their  property; 
Never  were  the  throne  and  aJtar  united  in  a  bond  so  ^ngerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  as  in  Spain  since  the  estahlLshment  of  the  Inquisition. 
§  283,  The  banishment  of  the  Moors  is  one  of  the  most  melancholy 
phenomena  in  Spanish  history.  When  the  Moorish  kingdom  of  Grana- 
da, after  a  war  of  ten  years,  fell  before  the  arms  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, the  Mohammedans  were  allowed  no  alternative  but  to  leave  thei* 
country  or  embrace  Christianity;  hereupon,  many  of  them  quitted  their 
native  land,  others,  with  inward  repugnance,  adopted  the  doctrines  of  the 
Gospelj  but  were  driven,  by  the  cruelty  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  op- 
pression of  the  government,  to  repeated  rebellions,  by  which  their  cona- 
tion was  always  rendered  worse  than  before.  But  their  lot  was  most  de- 
plorable under  the  fanatical  Philip  II.  and  his  successor  of  the  same 
name.  A  command  was  first  given  that  they  should  renounce  their  lan- 
guage, their  national  dress,  and  their  peculiar  customs ;  and  as  if  even 
this  tyrannical  order  were  not  sufficient  to  destroy  the  last  traces  of  their 
Arabian  origin  and  their  foreign  faith,  they-  were  mercilessly  driven 
away  from  the  Spanish  territory.  800,000  Moors,  men  and  women,  old 
men  and  children,  left  the  land  of  their  birth,  their  blooming  fields,  and 
the  houses  their  own.  hands  had  buUt.  The  fiourishing  plains  of  the 
south  soon  became  a  desert,  agriculture  decayed,  and  trade  stagnated; 
prosperous  villages  were  reduced  to  ruing,  towns  once  animated  by  com- 
merce became  depopulated,  poverty,  dirt,  and  sloth,  took  possession  of  tha 
once  rich  and  happy  country,  the  departed  splendor  of  which  is  still 
attested  by  magnificent  ruins.  A  similar  fate  attended  the  Jews ;  priest! 
and  courtiers  divided  the  possessions  and  treasures  of  the  banished. 
16* 
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The  destrnction  of  the  privileges  of  tiie  Estates  and  of  tlie  liberties 
of  the  people,  were  also  consequences  of  tijs  mischievous  union  between 
the  crown  and  the  alt^. 

4.   ITALY. 
a.   UPPEK  ITALY. 

5  284.  In  Upper  Italy,  the  two  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa  raised 
themselves  by  their  trade  and  navigation,  to  a  prosperity  that  recais  the 
memory  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  ancient  Greece.  Venice 
directed  her  view  to  the  Adriatic  and  JEgean  seas,  and  sought  to  make 
conquests  on  their  coasts  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  suilahle  havens, 
marts,  and  magazines ;  as  those  in  Dalmatia,  Greece,  the  Archipelago, 
Constantinople,  and  many  other  places.  TMa  remarkable  city,  which 
had  originated  from  the  union  of  several  islands,  became  rich  and  power- 
ful by  her  oriental  traffic.  Magnificent  churches  (the  cathedral  of  St. 
Mark),  gorgeous  palaces  (that  of  the  doge),  splendid  squares  (the  place 
of  St.  Mark),  boldly  constructed  bridges  (that  of  the  Eialto),  made 
Venice  a  wonder  of  the  world.  But  magnificence,  wealth,  and  pleasures, 
could  not  make  amends  for  the  want  of  freedom.  The  original  demo- 
cratic constitution  was  changed,  during  the  thirteenth  and  fourteenth  cen- 
turies, into  an  oppressive  hereditary  aristocracy.  An  elected  doge,  with 
limited  authority,  stood  at  the  head  of  the  state ;  but  the  whole  power 
rested  In  the  high  council,  to  which  only  a  limited  number  of  noble  fami- 
lies (nobili),  whose  names  were  written  in  the  golden  book,  had  admis- 
sion. For  the  purpose  of  preventing  any  alteration  in  the  constitution 
of  the,  state,  a  council  of  ten  persons  was  furnished  with  dictatorial 
power,  and  provided  with  a  state  police  of  spies  and  informers,  and  a 
state  Inquisition  with  subterraneous  dungeons,  racks,  and  leaden  roofs. 
Every  motion  was  watched,  every  word  listened  to,  every  movement  of 
the  people  observed. 

In  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  Venice  attempted  to  extend 
her  rule  on  the  Italian  continent,  and  obtained  possession,  by  the  help  of 
skilful  generals,  of  Verona,  Padua,  Brescia,  and  many  other  cities  and 
territories  of  Upper  Italy.  By  this  means,  however,  she  came  into  hos- 
tile contact  with  other  European  states,  and  was  not  unfrequently  tbreat- 
ened  with  destruction,  particulariy  in  the  beginning  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  by  the  league  of  Cambray,  in  which,  the 
emperor  Maximilian,  Louis  XII.  of  France,  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  of 
AiagCD,  and  pope  Julius  II.,  united  together  for  the  purpose  of  dividing 
the  Venetian  territory.  The  French  were  already  threatening  the  wealthy 
city,  when  the  Venetian  council  succeeded  in  dividing  the  league,  and 
gaining  over  the  pope  and  Ferdinand.  In  this  manner,  Venice  waa 
saved,  and  the  French  driven  out  of  Italy.  But  the  wounds  which 
Venice  received  in  her  eastern  possessions  by  the  establishment  of  the 
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Ottoman  empire,  and  in  her  trade  by  the  discovery  of  a  sea  passage  fa 
the  East  Indies,  were  incurable.  Since  then,  the  allegorical  marriage  of 
the  doge  with  the  Adriatic  in  the  state  vessel,  the  Bucentaur,  has  been  a 
ceremony  without  a  meaning.  "■- 

§  285.  Genoa  was  the  proud  rival  of  Venice,  The  mutual  jealousy  of 

the  two  republics  respecting  the  trade  with  the  East  was  the  occasion  of 

many  wars  and  many  bloody  naval  engagements,  in  which,  however,  Venice 

wafl  generally  the  victor.     Genoa's  splendid  marble  palaces,  her  havens 

covered  with  a  forest  of  masts,  and  her  exchange,  bore  witness  to  her 

weallh.    But  quarrels  between  democrats  and  aristocrats,  between  Guelfa 

(Fioschi  and  Grimaldi)  and  Ghifaellines  (Spinola  and  Doria),  weakened 

her  internal  strength.     Incapable  of  governing  herself,  she  sought  for 

foreign  rulers,  till  at  length  she  fell  alternately  under  the  power  of  the 

French  and  Milanese.     The  exoellent  constitution  which  the 

.'iV/'-,     naval  hero,  Andreas  Doria,  planned  in  the  sixteenth  century 

for  hif  native  city,  after  he  had  overthrown  the  French  government 

there,  and  brought  back  the  republican  forms,  restored  the  state  to  ita 

outwai-d  independence,  but  by  no  means  to  ita  internal  tranquillity. 

Twenty  years  later,  the  handsome,  rich,  and  accomplished 

Fiesco  attempted  to  deprive  the  house  of  Doria  of  the  ofB.ce 

of  doge ;  but  the  enterprise  waa  frustrated  by  the  unexpected  death  of 

the  daring  conspirator. 

g  386.  Milan  came  gradually  under  the  government  of  the  wealthy 
family  of  Visconti,  who  obtained  the  ducal  title  from  the  emperor,  and 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Lombardy  by  the  ^d  of  condottieri  and 
mercenary  troops.     When  the  male  line  of  the  Visconti  became  extinct 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  Milanese  trans- 
*'°'       '      ferred  the  sovereignty  of  their  beautiful  land,  which  waa 
aimed  at  both  by  the  French  and  Spaniards,  to  Francisco  Sforza,  the 
most  able  of  these  condottieri.     The  conquest  of  the  country 
by  Louis  Xn.  of  France  was   facilitated  by  quarrels  in 
Sforza's  family.     Louis  carried  away  the  duke  (Louis  Moro)  prisoner, 
and  suffered  him  to  pine  for  ten  years  in  a  subterranean  dungeon.     The 
French  were  indeed  di'iven  out  of  Italy  a  few  years  later,  and  the  son 
of  the  captive  Moro  raised  to  the  dukedom  of  Milan ;  but  the  first  war- 
like action  of  the  chivalrous  Francis  I,  was  the  "battle  of 
giants  "  of  Marignano,  in  which  the  duke  and  his  Swiss  were 
defeated,  and  Milan  again  joined  to  the  French  kingdom.     Ten  years 
afterwards,  the   dukedom   fell  mto  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
remained  in  posaesaion  of  it  for  nearly  two  hundred  years. 

§  287.  The  western  statea  of  Upper  Italy  fell,  for  the  most  part,  under 
the  power  of  the  counts  of  Savoy,  who,  by  prudence,  good  fortune,  and 
force  of  arms,  gradually  enlarged  their  originally  narrow  territory  to  a 
dukedom,  which  extended  northward  over  the  south  of  SwiiJ;eriand  to 
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Jura  {Geneva,  VauJ,  VaUis),  and  included  on  tte  souih,  Piedmont,  witli 
Turin,  the  county  of  Nice,  and  other  territories.  But  wlien  the.  warlike 
Swiss  confederates  on  the  north,  and  on  the  west,  France,  which  was 
now  united  into  a  powerful  kingdom,  became  the  neighbors  of  Savoy'a 
frontier,  its  circumference  began  gradually  to  lessen.  The  Valais  waa 
lost  in  the  Burgundian  war  C§  393),  Geneva  freed  itself  during  the  con- 
tests of  the  Eeformation,  and  in  the  wars  which  Francis  I.  carried  on  with 
Charles  V.,  for  the  possession  of  Milan,  duke  Cbariea  III.  of  Savoy,  the 
aUy  of  the  latter,  lost  the  greater  part  of  his  hereditary  estates,  which 
his  son  again  received,  with  some  loss,  at  the  peace  of  Cam- 
A.  D.  166D.  j^^^j^  -g^j  y^  successors,  by  taking  advantage  of  favorable 
opportunities,  amply  repaid  themseh-es  for  their  losses  by  conquests  m 
other  quarters  (Sardinia,  Genoa),  and  at  length  obtained  possession  of  the 
kingly  power. 

6.   MIDDLE   ABD   LOWER  ITALY. 

§  288.The  trading  town  of  Pisa  was  the  first  to  flourish  in  Tuscany. 
When  this  city  had  fallen  before  the  army  of  the  Genoese,  Florence 
raised  itself  above  the  other  towns,  and  at  lenglfe  reduced  Pisa  itself  to 
Bubjeotioii.  Florence  was  at  first  governed  by  the  nobility;  but  when 
this  class  had  been  weakened  by  the  party  contentions  of  the  Guelfe 
(Black)  and  GhibelHnes  (White),  the  government  was  obtained  by  the 
people,  who  were  divided  into  guilds,  and  who  consisted,  for  the  most  part, 
of  masters  of  manufactories  and  workers  in  wool.  But  scarcely  was  a 
complete  democracy  established  in  Florence,  when  a  new  quarrel  for 
supremacy  sprang  up  between  the  rich  merchants  and  the  poorer  artisans, 
the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  slate  was  governed  alternately  by  a 
money  aristocracy  and  by  the  democratic  guilds.  Love  of  freedom, 
patriotism,  and  refinemeat  were  developed  in  the  midst  of  these  contests, 
BO  that  Florence  might  be  compared  to  the  ancient  Athens.  At  length, 
the  wealthy  family  of  the  Medici  succeeded  in  so  completely  winning  to 
themselves  the  affections  of  the  poor  iiy  their  kindness  and  benevolence, 
and  those  of  the  iUustrious  by  their  friendly  affability,  that 
MeXi,  I  D.  Cosmo  de  Medici,  a  man  of  lofty  mind  and  patriotic  spirit, 
im-im.  without  assuming  either  rani  or  title,  governed  the  Floren- 
tine state  with  almost  unlimited  power,  and  rendered  it  flourisliing 
and  powerful  by  successful  wars  abroad,  and  by  encouragement  of  the 
arts  and  sciences  at  home.  To  him  belongs  by  right  the  surname  of 
"  Father  of  his  Country." 

§  289.  Cosmo's  grandson,  Lorenao  the  JIagnifieent,  trod 
M^r^uen^  in  the  path  of  his  ancestors,  and  rendered  Florence  the  seat 
im-U93.  of  every  art  and  science,  and  a  seminary  for  all  Europe. 
■His  court  was  ornamented  with  artists,  poets,  and  writers;  learned  men 
from  Byzantium,  who  were  flying  from  the  sword  of  the  Turks,  taught 
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the  Greek  language  and  Hterature  in  Florence.  Under  liifi  rule,  the 
arts  of  sculpture,  painting,  and  music .  began  ,  to  unfold  their  choicest 
blbsBoms.  After  Lorenzo's  death,  the  animated  diseouraes  of  the  Domi- 
Dican,  Savondrola,  ioduced  lie  Florentines  to  drive  out  fie  Medici,  and 
to  restore  the  democralic  repubhc.  But  when  the  pope  excommunicated 
the  bold  "prophet  of  Florence,"  and  the  priests,  against  whose  wealth 
and  luxurious  lives  bis  zeal  had  been  chiefly  directed,  rose  against  him, 
his  enemies  succeeded  in  effecting  his  overthrow ;  upon  which,  he  was 
condemned  to  be  burnt  as  a  disturber  of  the  Church  and  a  corrupter  of 
the  people.  The  Medici  soon  returned ;  and  when  a  demo- 
A.  D.  1498.  g^^Q  spirit,  after  some  time,  again  awoke,  and  a  second  ban- 
ishment foUowed,  the  emperor,  Charles  V.,  having  an  understanding  with 
the  Medieian  pope,  Clement  VII.,  marched  upon  Florence,  compelled  it  to 
surrender  after  a  close  siege,  and  placed  the  cruel  Alexander 
A.  D.  1630.  ^^  Medici  as  duke  over  the  humbled  republic.  Alexander, 
after  many  years'  tyranny,  was  killed  by  the  people,  but  the  government, 
nevertheless,  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Medici.  Among  the  many 
„.^  artists  and  writers  that  lived  about  this  time  in  Florence, 

A^ge^,i.  D.  Michael  Angelo,  who  was  equaBy  distinguished  as  an  archi- 
1474-1663.  tect,  sculptor,  and  pwnter ;  and  the  clever  statesman,  Mac- 
Maochiaiellj,  chiavelli,  author  of  "The  Prince,"  the  "History  of  Flo- 
A.  D.  1627.  reuce,"  and  "  Discourses  on  Titus  Livius,"  are  the  most 
distinguished  names. 

§  290.  During  the  residence  of  the  popes  in  Avignon  (§  255),  violence 
and  lawlessness,  occasioned  by  the  bloody  family  quarrels  of  the  Colonna 
and  Orstni,  had  reigned  in  the  ecclesiastical  state  of  Kome.  This  inspired 
Cola  di  Kenzi,  a  man  filled  with  enthusiasm  for  ancient  Rome,  with  the 
project  of  bringing  back  peace  and  the  ancient  greatness  to  the  state  by 
the  restoration  of  tiie  republican  constitution.  His  fiery  eloquence  trans- 
ported the  Bomans.  They  established  a  new  repubHcaii 
A.  D.  1S47.  jj^^^^  ^^.^^  ^^^  popular  orator  to  the  ofSce  of  tribune,  and 
drove  the  nobles  from  their  walla.  But  Eieiiai's  splendid  part  was  sooa 
played  out.  Pride  and  vanity  blinded  him;  oppressive  taxes  deprived 
him  of  the  favor  of  the  people  ;  so  that  his  enemies  succeeded  ui  procur- 
ing his  overthrow,  and  compelled  him  to  fly.  He  returned,  indeed,  a  few 
years  after,  but  it  was  only  to  meet  with  his  death  in  a  popu- 
A.i>.  1354.  ^  oomniotion.  After  arranging  the  division  in  the  Church 
(§  263),  a  few  distinguished  popes  made  an  attempt  to  heal  the  wounds 
of  the  state  and  the  Church.  Among  these,  may  be  particularly  men- 
A.  D.  tioned  Nicholas  V.,  the  founder  of  the  Vatican  library,  and 

1460-X460.  Piua  n.  (^neas  Silvius,  §  266),  known  as  a  clever  and  ver- 
satile writer,  — both  of  them  patrons  of  cultivation  and  science.  On 
the  other  hand,  Alexander  VI.  (Borgia)  was  the  scandal  of  aU  Chris- 
tendom by  his  abandoned  hfe,  and  his  family  (Csesar  and  Lucretia  Bor- 
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gia,  in  particular)  were  guilty  of  fiightful  crimes.   Alexander's  si 

Julius  n.,  possessed  a  magnanimous  dispositions  !>"*  "'»  p«s- 
A.  E.  1503.  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  suited  ill  with  his  spiritual  office.  He  marched 
into  the  field  himself,  and  enlarged  the  possessions  of  the  Church  hy  the 
addition  of  Bologna,  Aneona,  Ferrara,  and  other  towns  and  territories. 
Leo  X,  tb-i  higlily  accomplished  son  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  unit^  in 
the  Vatican  all  the  splendor  of  art  and  refinement  as  an  inheritance  of 
his  house.  But  in  studying  the  productions  of  Greek  and  Roman  pagan- 
ism, he  lost  sight  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  and  of  reverence  for  the 
Gospel;  yet  he  taxed  the  i-eligious  ■faith  of  the  people  by  the  sale  of 
E    hael  indulgences,  that  he  might  be  able  to  support  the  expense  of 

A,  D.  '  buOding  the  magnificent  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  to  reward 
liS3-lE20.  artists  with  a  liberal  hand.  The  "  divine"  painter,  Eaphael, 
was  the  omameut  of  his  court. 

In  Ferrara,  during  the  fifteenth  century,  reigned  the  younger  branch 
of  the  house  of  Este,  which  was  not  less  distinguished  for  refinement 
and  encouragement  of  the  arts  and  sciences  than  the  Medici.  Arioslo, 
the  writer  of  "  Orlando  Furioso,"  and  Torquato  Taaso,  the  poet  of"  Jeru- 
salem Deliyered,"  were  the  ornaments  of  the  ducal  court  of  Ferrai-a. 

§  291.  The  descendants  of  Charles  of  Anjou  reigned  in  Naples,  which, 
since  the  fall  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  (§  239,  240),  had  become  a 
papal  fief.  The  Guelfic  party  found  in  them  as  zealous  defenders,  as  the 
Ghibelline  in  the  kings  of  Sicily  of  the  princely  house  of  Aragon.  Two 
wicked  queens,  Joanna  I.  and  Joanna  IL,  filled  the  kingdom 
a^d"^^-  '^'^  ^"^^  °^  cruelty,  war,  and  confusion.  The  latter,  before 
1382.  her  childless  departure,  named,  first,  an  Aragonian,  and  after- 

JqanniilL  Wards  a  French  prince,  for  her  heir,  and  by  this  means  pro- 
A.  D.  lili—  duced  two  parties,  a  French  and  an  Aragonian,  that  con- 
^**^-  fended  till  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  with  great  bitter- 

ness and  various  success,  for  the  possession  of  Naples,  till  Frederick  the 
C  tl   r     f  A  t  1      tl       ■  ed  possession  of  it  by  craft 

A.  D.  1604  ^   ^  m         d  d      with  Sicily. 

The  kin  d  m        N  p  d  S  mja    d  he  Spanish 

sceptre  f  h     d  s,  w  m  d  -king.     In- 

crease o  d    h    d    tr  h    pn      g         the  Estates, 

gradually  poddp         yda.  d 

5.  THE  NEW  BORGONDIAN  TERBITOKT. 

Philip  tha  §  ^^^-  I'l'il'P  the  Sol^  ^^^  received  the  dukedom  of  Bur- 
Bold,  A.  D.  gundy  fram  his  father,  king  John  of  France,  in  fief.  He 
1363-1404.  united  to  this,  by  inheritance  and  marriage,  the  Eurgundian 
John  sttos  Fraache  Comtd,  fonaeriy  an  appanage  of  the  German  em- 
Penr,  A.  D.  pire,  and  the  rich  lands  of  Flanders,  together  with  Artoia, 
1404-1419.  jjiechlin,  Antwerp,  and  some  other  towns.     His  son,  John 
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Bans  Peur,  and  his  grandson,  Philip  the  Good,  extended  their  posseseiona 
Philip  tha  ^^^  farther  over  the  other  states  of  the  Netherlands,  and 
Good,  A.  D.  established  a  kingdom  that,  in  civilization,  industry,  and  pros- 
1419  -1467.  perity^  eould  vie  with  Italy.  PhiUp  the  Good  was  one  of  the 
most  powerful  and  richest  princes  of  his  time,  and  his  Netherland  chivalry 
were  distinguished  by  their  splendor,  adroitness,  and  polished  manners. 
The  wealthy  trading  and  manufacturing  towns  of  Ghent,  Erusseb,  Ant- 
werp, Bruges,  Louvain,  &c,  possessed  great  privileges  and  liherties,  and 
a  warlike  militia. 

§  293.  Philip's  son,  Charles  the  Bold,  enlarged  the  dukedom  and  raised 
Charles  tlia  '^^  splendor  of  the  chivalrous  court  to  the  highest  point. 
Bold, A.  D.  He  was  a  man  of  vigor,  courage,  and  warlike  spirit;  biit ' 
1487—1477.  ambition  and  violent  passions  rendered  him  rash,  insolent, 
and  obstinate.  His  efforts  were  directed  to  the  enlargement  of  his  duke- 
dom into  a  Gallo-Bui^undian  kingdom,  with  the  Rhine  for  its  eastern 
boundary.  But  his  undertakings  weue  frustrated  by  the  crafty  aad  faith- 
less Louis  XI.  of  France.  For  when  Charles  the  Bold  threatened  the 
duke  of  Lorraine  (whose  lands  and  chief  city,  Nancy,  he  was  longing 
for),  with  war,  Louis  brought  about  an  alliance  between  Lorraine  and 
the  Swiss.  Hereupon,  Charles,  with  a  stalely  and  splendidly  equipped 
army,  marched  across  the  Jura  against  the  Swiss,  hut  suffered  sueh  a 
defeat  in  the  battle  of  Granson,  that  the  survivors  were  dis- 
persed in  disorderly  ilight;  and  the  admirable  artillery, 
together  with  a  magnificent  camp,  filled  with  costly  stuffs,  gold,  silver, 
and  precious  stones,  fell  into  the  hands  of  an  enemy  who  did  not  know 
their  value.  Maddened  hy  this  disgrace,  Charles,  a  few  months  after- 
wards, marched  with  a  fresh  army  against  the  confederates.  But  the 
battle  of  Murlen  ended  in  the  same  way :  the  victors  were  again  enriched 
with  an  enormous  booty;.  Berne  wrested  the  VaJais  from  the  ducal  house 
of  Savoy,  which  was  in  alliance  with  Burgundy,  and  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine again  gained  possession  of  his  lands,  which  bad  been  seized  upon 
by  Charles.  Misfortune  confused  the  mind  of  the  Bui^undian  duke: 
blind  with  rage,  and  meditating  nothing  hut  vengeance,  he  rejected  every 
proposal  of  accommodation,  and  marched  for  the  third  time  against  the 
enemy,  who  were  prepared  for  the  encounter.  But  in  January,  1477, 
his  army  suffered  a  third  frightful  overthrow  in  the  frozen  fields  before 
Nancy,  partly  hy  the  swords  of  the  brave  Swiss,  Alsacians,  and  Ijor- 
rainers,  and  partly  by  the  treachery  of  his  Italian  condottieri.  Charles 
himself  was  killed  in  a  frozen  morass  during  the  fiight. 

§  294.  After  the  death  of  Charles,  Louis  XI.  seized  upon  the  propei: 
dukedom  of  Burgundy   (Bourgogne),  as  a  vacant  fief  of  the  French 
crown,  and  attempted  to  get  possession  of  the  other  lands.     At  this  junc- 
ture, Charles's  daughter,  Mary,  was  married  to  the  chival- 
rous   Maximilian  of  Austria,  who    overcame  the  French. 
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and  compelled  tliem  to  relinquish  their  purpose.  Mary  died  shortly  afer- 
wards  by  a  fall  from  her  horse,  whilat  hawking.  The  French  king  again 
renewed  his  treacherous  intrigues  for  the  purpose  of  exciting  the  towns 
of  the  Netherlands  against  Maximilian,  wbo  had  been  appointed  guard- 
ian of  his  infant  son,  Philip  of  Burgundy.  Ghent  fell  off;  the  guilds  of 
Bruges  kept  hha  for  some  time  a  prisoner ;  Brabant  wavered ;  but  never- 
theless, Maximilian,  hy  his  courage  and  conduct,  brought  the  whole  of 
the  Netherlands  to  acknowledge  his  rights  of  guardianship.  Philip's 
eon,  Charles  (V.),  who  was  born  to  him  by  the  Spanish  Joanna,  and  who 
was  born  in  the  beginning  of  the  century  at  Ghent,  inheri- 
'*■  "■  ^^'"''  ted  aU  the  lands  of  his  parents  and  grandparents.  Yet  his 
heart  was  with  the  rich,  cultivated,  and  industrious  Netherlands,  which 
he  had  united  into  a  whole  by  the  acquisition  of  Utrecht,  Gueldres,  and 
some  other  towns,  and  added  to  the  German  empire,  under  the  tiUe  of 
the  Burgundian  Circle. 

6.   SCANDINAVIA. 

§  295.  After  the  daring  sea  expeditions  and  wanderings  of  the  Nov- 
mans  and  Danes  (§  204,  206)  had  ceased,  an  enterprising  prince  was 
here  and  there  successful  in  raising  himself  above  the  other  heads  of 
tribes  (fylken  kings),  and  in  founding  a  kingdom  by  uniting  several 
tribes  (fylken)  together.  This  was  effected  in  Norway  by  Harald  Fair- 
hair  ;  in  Denmark,  by  Gorm  the  Old ;  and  in  Sweden,  by 
^^'  jiie  Tnglians.  But  it  was  with  relucfaaee  that  the  warlike 
A.i>.floo,  jjorman  chiefs  bowed  beneath  the  authority  of  a  supreme 
king,  and  many  of  the  discontented  renewed  the  espeditions  by  sea,  and 
sought  for  a  new  home  abroad.  Thus,  Rollo  (Robert)  in  Normandy 
(§  206).  The  contests  of  the  kings  with  the  chiefs  of  the  tribes  lasted 
for  many  centuries,  and  impeded  the  rapid  and  effectual  introduction  of 
Christianily  into  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  For  although  the  Gospel 
had  been  preached  in  the  three  kingdoms  as  early  as  the  ninth  century, 
by  Ansgar,  the  "Apostle  of  the  North,"  and  single  kings,. as  Harald 
Bluetooth  m  Denmark,  and  Olaf  Skotkonung  in  Sweden,  had  been  con- 
verted to  it  as  early  as  the  tenth  century,  yet  the  pagan  worship  of  Odin 
still  wrestled  with  Christianity  for  the  mastership,  for  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years.  In  Denmark,  Harald's  grandson,  Canute  the 
A.  T>.  1035.  Q_^^^^  ^g  2Qjj^  g^^  j^  Norway,  Olaf  the  Saint,  gave  the  vic- 
tory to  the  doctrine  of  a  crucified  Saviour  ;  but  this  did  not  take  place  in 
Sweden  till  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  in  the  reign  of  Erie  the 
Pious,  and  not  till  even  later  than  this  among  the  half-savage  Fins. 
Christianity  produced  the  most  beneficial  effects  in  the  Scandmavian 
fcmgdoms.  The  Benedictine  monks  not  only  laid  the  germ  of  spiritual 
development,  but  they  also  improved  the  manner  of  living,  and  made  the 
people  acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  civilization.     They  introduced 
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the  art  of  wi-iting,  and  banished  tLe  rude  and  defective  Eunic  characters 
by  the  Latin  alphabet;  they  encouraged  agriculture  and  planted  new 
kinds  of  corn ;  they  buiit  mills,  opened  mines,  and  accustomed  the  war- 
like people  to  the  arts  of  peace,  to  trade  and  agriculture.  Christianity 
diminished  the  vast  gdf  that  bad  hitherto  existed  between  freemen  and 
slaves,  by  awakening  in  every  breast  the  sentiments  of  the  dignity  of 
human  nature,  and  the  equality  of  all  men  in  the  sight  of  God.  The 
clergy,  moreover,  obtained  great  wealth,  privileges,  and  possessions,  so 
that  they  could  place  themselves  on  terms  of  equality  by  the  side  of  the 
freeholders  of  land.  But  the  peasant  class,  on  the  other  band,  remained 
in  a  state  of  dependence,  and  the  towns  arrived  at  neither  prosperity  nor 
importance.  I  , 

§  296.  Denmark,  to  which  Norway  was  united,  acquired  a  great  extent 
Wttldenmrn.  in  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  under  a  few  warlike 
A.  ».  1202-' kings.  Waldemar  II.,  the  Conqueror,  prosecuted  the  con- 
^^-  quests  of  his  father  and  grandfather  on  the  eoasts  of  the  Baltic 

with  such  success,  that  he  at  last  united  all  the  Slavic  lands  on  the 
south  and  east  coasts  of  the  Baltic,  from  Holstein  to  Esthonia,  —  Lauen- 
burg,  Mecklenburg,  Pomerania,  s  part  of  Prussia,  the  coast  land  of 
Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia,  with  his  other  possessions,  and  could 
call  himself  king  of  the  Danes  and  Slavi,  and  lord  of  Nordalbingia 
(Sleswick-Holstein).  But  his  severity  engendered  hate  and  bitterness ; 
so  that  when,  whilst  engaged  in  the  chase,  he  feli  into  the  power  of  count 
Henry  of  Sehwerin,  whom  he  had  deeply  injured,  and  was  kept  prisoner 
by  hira  for  more  than  two  years  in  the  strong  castle  of  Dan- 
A.  ».  1227.  j3gijgi.g.  tiie  princes  who  were  bis  vassals  revolted  from  him 
and  maintained  their  independence  with  the  sword ;  so  that,  in  a  short 
time,  the  proud  fabric  of  Waldemar  feli  !o  the  ground.  Hamburg  and 
Liibeek  became  free  imperial  towns;  the  present  republic  of  the  Dit- 
marsens  regained  its  independence,  and  the  German  provinces  returned  to 
the  government  of  the  emperor.  After  Waldemar  II.'s  death,  there  oc- 
curred a  time  of  internal  confusion,  which  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  aristocracy  of  nobles  to  increase  their  privileges.  In  addition  to 
WfddBmacra.  '^^^  freedom  from  taxes,  the  holders  of  land  now  obtained  a 
A.  D.  1340  -  jurisdiction  peculiar  to  themselves.  Waldemar  III.  agam 
1376.  governed  with  a  firm  hand  :  his  daughter,  Margareta,  united 

c  1397  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  under  one  sceptre,  by  the 
Union  of  Calmar. 

§  297.  In  Sweden  also,  the  power  of  the  kings  had  been  much  dimin- 
ished, and  that  of  the  chivalrous  nobility  increased,  by  the  protracted 
contests  for  the  crown.  Even  the  powerful  family  of  the  Folkungs, 
which  had  ascended  the  throne  about  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, succumbed  in  a  few  generations  (o  the  strokes  of  fate  which  smoto 
all  the  princely  houses  of  Sweden.  Of  the  seven  kings  of  this  royal 
17 
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house,  five  were  dethroned,  and  died  eitLer  ia  prison  or  banisTiment. 
After  the  deposition  of  the  last  Folkung,  Magnus  II.,  the 
Swedish  throne  descended  upon  his  sister's  son,  Albert  of 
Mecklenburg,  who,  however,  after  a  few  years,  was  conquered  and  robbed 
of  his  kingdom  hy  the  Danish  Margarefa;  whereupon  Swe- 
den concluded  the  Union  of  CaJmar  with  Denmark. 
■This  Union  of  Calmar  proved  a  blessing  to  neither  of  the  three  king- 
doms.    In  Denmark  and  Norway,  under  the  weak  kings  who  succeeded 
Margarefa,  the  power  of  the  state  fell  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of 
the  rich  nohlea,  whilst  Sweden  was  treated  and  governed  by  the  Danish 
kings  almost  aa  though  it  were  a  conquered  country.     Dissension  soon 
,  loosened  the  bonds  of  the  Union  of  Calmar,  without,  however,  tearing 
them  completely  asunder.     The  Hanseafes,  who  sought  to  prevent  a  firm 
union  of  the  three  kingdoms  hy  every  possible  method,  encouraged  these 
.  divisions  from  interested  motives.     The  Louse  of  Oldenburg 

A,  c.  IMS-  assumed  the  government  of  Denmark,  in  the  person  of 
1481.  Christian  I.     Sweden,  also,  at  the  same  time,  obtained  a 

Steno  Stare,  sagacious  and  valiant  ruler  in  Steno  Sture.  This  prince 
A.  D.  1471-  curbed  the  insolence  of  the  nobles,  elevated  the  peasant  and 
^^^^  burgher  classes,  founded  the  university  of  Upsala,  and  invited 

men  of  learning  and  printers  from  foreign  lands  into  the  country.  Steno 
Stnre  governed  the  kingdom  with  almost  absolute  power;  but  when  hia 
second  successor,  Steno  Sture  the  younger,  quarrelled  with  the  archbishop 
of  Upeala,  the  tyrannical  Christian  n.  succeeded,  hy  the  aid  of  the  latter, 
in  establisbing  anew  the  supremacy  of  Denmark  over  Sweden.  Steno 
Sture  was  overcome  in  tlie  field  and  mortally  wounded, 
whereupon  Christian  11.  commanded  ninety-four  of  the  most 
influential  and  powerful  persons  to  be  beheaded  in  Stockholm.  But  this 
cruelty,  after  a  few  years,  dissolved  forever  the  bonds  between  Denmark 
and  Sweden. 

7.   HUN&AEY. 

g  298.  Shortly  after  Otho's  victory  on  the  Lechfeld  (§  210) 
*■  °'  '  had  put  an  end  to  the  incursions  of  the  Hungarians,  Geisa 
became  a  convert  to  Christianity,  and  ordered  the  doctrines  of  the  Gos- 
pel to  he  taught  to  his  own  people  by  German  missionaries.  What  he 
Stephen 


iS  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  his  son,  Stephen 


Pious,  who  received  the  kingly  dignity  from  the  pope.  He 
A.  D.  1000.  provided  for  the  diffusion  of  Christianity,  (to  which  the  Mag- 
gyars,  partly  from  inherent  barbarism,  and  partly  from  dislike  of  the 
Germans,  were  averse,)  by.  founding  monasteries,  and  calling  the  Bene- 
dictine monks  into  the  country;  he  reduced  the  state  to  order  by  dividing 
the  kingdom  into  comitates  (shires),  and  by  intrusting  the  laanagement 
of  the  affairs  of  the  army,  the  government,  and  the  administration  of 
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justice,  to  intenclanfa  appoiuied  by  himaelf:  he. became  a  legislator,  inaa- 
much  as  he  accustomed  his  subjects  to  civil  order,  agriculture,  and  indus- 
try. But  the  warUke  character  of  the  Magyars,  and  their  repugnance  U, 
the  Christian  worship  of  the  Weat,  which  brought  servitude,  aoccage 
duties,  and  the  troublesome  labors  of  agriculture  with  it,  in  place  of  the 
old  wild  freedom,  occasioned  desolating  wars  and  fresh  confusion  after 
the  death  of  Stephen, 

Geisan.  Under  Geisa  IT.,  troops  of  Flemish  and  Low-German 

A.  D.  1160.  settlers  established  themselves  in  Transylvania,  who,  under 
the  name  of  Saxons,  retain  to  this  day  the  manners,  customs,  and  institu- 
tions of  their  fatherland.  By  patience  and  industry,  they  have  con- 
verted the  land  from  a  desert  into  a  blooming  region,  with  rich  towns 
and  prosperous  villages,  and  have  vigorously  defended  their  liberties 
agEunst  all  attacks.  In  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Hungarian  nobles 
(magnates)  wrested  a  charter  ("the  golden  privilege")  from 
A.  D.  13  i.  ^^^  hmg,  Andreas  11.,  which  secured  important  privileges  to 
the  clergy  and  nobility,  and,  like  the  Magna  Charta  of  England  (§  276), 
formed  the  foundation  of  the  free  constitution  of  Hungary.  An  infringe- 
ment of  the  "  golden  privilege "  by  the  king  justified  the  nobles  in  an 
armed  opposition. 

§  299.  When  the  royal  house  of  Arpad  was  extinguished  by  the  death 
,     .    J.  of  Andreas   HI,,  Hungary   became   an    elective   kingdom. 

Great,  a.  d.  Hereupon,  Louis  the  Great,  of  the  royal  Neapolitan  house 
]342-l3*fc.^2pf  Anjou,was,raised  to  the  throne.  Under  this  distinguished 
king,  Hungary  reached  the  highest  point  of  its  external  power  and  domes- 
tic prosperity.  He  obtained  the  crown  of  Poland,  extended  the  frontiers 
of  Hungary  to  the  Lower  Danube,  and  made  the  Venetians  his  tribu- 
taries. The  hills  around  Tokay  were  planted  with  vines,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  improved,  the  citizens  and  peasants  were  secured 
against  oppression  and  arbitrary  treatment ;  schools  for  education  were 
established.  After  the  death  of  Louis,  who  conducted  many  wars  in 
Italy,  long  and  violent  contests  were  carried  on  for  the  throne,  at  the  ter- 
mination of  which,  the  German  emperor,  Sigismond,  united  the  Hunga- 
rian crown  with  his  others,  and  arranged  the  representation  of  the  king- 
dom by  means  of  Estates.  Under  the  weak  successors  of  his  daughter, 
Hungary  would  have  fallen  a  prey  to  the  Ottoman  Turks,  had  not  the 
heroic  Huniades  saved  the  land  by  his  valor  and  military  skill.  The 
nation,  out  of  gratitude,  conferred  the  throne  of  Hungary  upon  his  ener- 
n,  ..I.-  r.  Retic  son,  Matthias  Corvinus,  who  occupied  it  for  thirty-two 
Mattlinis  Cor-  =>  '  ,.  n      i         .t_      -d-  j 

vinns,  a.  d.  years,  as  the  worthy  successor  of  Stephen  the  i'aous  ana 
1468-1490.  Louis  tlie  Great.  Matthias  shone  in  the  arts  of  peace  as 
well  as  in  those  of  war.  He  held  the  power  of  the  Ottomans  in  check, 
eniai^d  his  territories  towards  Austria  and  Germany,  and  improved 
the  affairs  of  the  army.     A  new  university  was  founded  by  him  in  Buda, 
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a  library  established,  and  tte  civilization  of  the  people  promoted  by  tha 
introduction  from  all  quarters  of  men  of  learaing  and  artists,  printers  and 
architects,  gardeners,  pereons  skilled  in  agriculture,  and  artiflcera.  These 
advantages  were  again  lost  under  his  successors.  The  Turks  carried 
their  victorious  arms  oyer  Belgrade,  the  western  acquisitions  were  sur- 
rendered by  treaties  of  peace ;  at  the  same  time,  the  royal  power  was  so 
curtailed,  that  henceforth,  not  only  the  levying  of  taxes,  but  even  war 
and  peace  were  dependent  upon  the  National  Diet,  and  at  length,  the 
magnates  took  possession  of  the  whole  aulhority  for  themselves.  The 
fall  of  Louis  U.  at  Mohacs  (§  307)  occasioned  a  contest  for 
the  crown,  the  result  of  which  was,  that  the  country  was 
divided  inio  twr-  halves:  Transylvania  and  East  Hungary,  as  far  as  the 
Theiss,  which  was  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks  ;  and  West  Hungary, 
which  Ferdinand  of  Austria  incorporated  for  some  time  with  his  other 
dominions,  till  the  whole  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  si 


8.  POLAND, 

5  300.  The  vast  plains  of  the  Vistula  and  the  lands  on  the  Oder  and 
the  "Wartha  were  inhabited  by  Slavonic  tribes,  who  were  sometimes 
governed  by  a  single  chief,  and  sometimes  divided  into  several  princi- 
palities. From  the  time  of  the  conversion  of  dske  Miesco  (Mieceslav) 
to  Christianity  by  German  missionaries,  Poland  was  looked  upon  as 
a  flef  of  the  German  empire,  but  was  very  slightly  connected  with  it, 
and  in  the  time  of  Frederick  II.  rendered  itself  entirely  independent. 
The  kingdom  of  Poland  was  torn  and  weakened  by, many  divisions, 
so  that,  in  the  twelfth  century,  the  Silesian  principality  on  the  Oder 
was  entirely  dissevered  from  it,  and  united  with  Germany.  Poland 
VJadislaua  Ai'^''  ro^^  **•  importance  in  the  fourteenth  century,  when 
IV.,  A.  D.  1330.  Vladislaus  IV,  permanently  united  the  principalities  on  tlie 
Wartha  (Poaen,  &c),  as  Great  Poland,  with  the  lands  on  the  Vistula 
(Little  Poland) ;  had  himself  crowned  in  Cracow,  and  transmitted  the 
CaBimir  tha  ''^^  **^  ^'"S  '"  ^^^  posterity.  His  SOU,  Casimir  the  Great, 
Great,  A.  D.  who  extended  his  domains  over  Gallicia  and  Red  Russia, 
1333  - 1370.  and  built  a  university  in  Cracow,  also  deserved  well  of  Po- 
land hy  his  merits  as  a  legislator.  But  despite  his  efforts  to  diminish 
the  power  of  the  nohility  and  to  increase  that  of  the  cities,  no  free  bur- 
gher class  could  flourish  in  a  nation  so  addicted  to  war  and  so  deficient 
in  civilization.  The  dominion  that  rested  on  tlie  sword  still  remained 
with  the  nobles, — money,  ret^l  traffic,  and  trade,  with  the  Jews;  the 
peasant  led  a  wretched  life  as  a  seri^,  and  won  but  a  miserable  support 
from  the  fertile  corn-fields  of  the  Vistula, 

§301,  With  Casimir,  the  male  line  of  the  Piasti  became  extinct; 
whereupon,  the  Poles  transferred  the  crown  to  his  sister's  son,  Louis  the 
Great  of  Hungary.     From  this  time  forth,  Poland  became  an  elective 
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Unrfomi  Ike  nation,  neTerlMes.,  iKiheped  for  two  tandreJ  year,  to  the 
Uu'th.  race  rf  the  Jagellons,  which,  however,  wa.  oHlgea  to  grant 
0™»,».i..  the  nobles  at.  Immunity  from  laiei  and  other  great  pnvi- 
1870-1382.  Wea  in  return  for  Its  eleetioi).  Under  the  iit^t  king  of  this 
"••'■«*'  ,700,  Jagollo  (Tladlslau.),  Llthnanla  wa.  added  to  the  Polish 
S-WJ.  empire,  .tier  Christianity  had  been  established  and  Ibe 
idols  overthrown  there.  The  woolen  garmenls  thai  were  distributed 
dnrluB  baptism  atlraeted  thousands  of  half-willing  Lithuanian,  to  the 
r.  .-In  new  faith.  Jagello's  second  sncccs.or,  Caaimlr  IV.,  mduced 
»."  1U7-'  the  German  order,  to  relinquish  Cnlm,  Elbmg,  and  Marien- 
wsa.  werder,  and  to  recognize  the  suzeralnshlp  of  Poland ;  m  doing 

which  he  waa  obliged  to  purohaie  by  fresh  concessions  the  aid  of  the 
noble.',  who,  in  the  Polhih  diet,  alone  possessed  the  privilege  of  eon- 
„ntlng  to  the  raising  of  tans  and  the  levying  of  troops  That  every 
noble  might  not  always  he  obliged  to  appear  peraonally  at  the  Diet,  it  wa. 
arranged  that  a  certain  number  of  aulhorbed  deputle.  .honld  be  sent 
from  all  the  Yoiwoaesehatls,  to  whom  the  king  added  besides  a  few  re- 
mientstlve.  of  the  clergy  and  of  the  higher  officials.  Without  the  con- 
Lt  of  this  a,«imblr,  to  which  the  burgher  cla..  was  not  admitted,  the 
king  could  adopt  no  measure,  either  of  taiation  or  leg.slatiou,  not  take 
any  important  stop  in  the  government  or  in  the  conduct  of  war.  Ihe 
nobles  were  regarded  a.  the  only  true  eitkens  of  the  state:  and  the 
principle  that  they  were  all  eiaetly  on  an  equality,  raised  their  power  in 
Ibe  aime  proportion  that  frequent  changes  of  the  throne  and  ware  ol 
succession  depressed  that  of  the  king.  . ,.  ,.  j    , 

In  the  century  of  the  Eeformation,  kiog  Sigl.mond  established  the 
■uMrainship  of  Poland  over  the  dukedom  of  Prussia,  which  had  been 
recently  founded  by  the  grand  master  of  the  German  Order,  Albert  of 
Brandenburg,  who  wa.  a  convert  to  Lntheranlsm,  and  enfeoffed  (3otthm»l 
Keiaer,  chief  eommander  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword,  who  had  al«.  gone 
over  to  Ptolestantl.m,wilhOourlaiid:  but  owing  to  the  .elfi.hness  of 
the  nobles  and  Internal  di..en«ons,  the  Polish  kingdom  was  unable,  for  » 
permanency,  to  afford  any  suffleient  opposition  to  the  advance  of  the 
Turk,  and  Russians. 

9.   THE   RUSaiAH   EMPIRE. 

I  302.  When  the  great  grandson  of  the  Taranglan  ehlof,  Eurio  (5  206), 
,„  „  .  ,j  Vladimir  the  Great,  who  held  his  residence  in  Kiow,  intro- 
SST"  duced  the  Greek  Christian  Church  into  his  dominions,  the 
a.  n.  iooo.  latter  eilended  from  the  Dnieper  to  the  lake  of  ladoga  and 
to  tie  banks  of  the  Dwina.  But  they  suffered  so  much  in  their  union 
and  strength  under  hU  .uece..ors,  by  division,  among  bars  .nd  internal 
wars,  that  the  Lithuanians,  Poles,  and  Brethren  of  the  Sword, 
*■ "'  ^'"'  &c.,  in  the  West,  gained  po..ession  of  large  portions  of  tern. 
17* 
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tory,  and  at  length,  the  Moguls  conquered  all  the  land  from  the  Dnieper 
lo  the  Vistula,  and  made  Russia  tributary.  The  great  khan  of  the  Golden 
Horde  of  Kaplschak,  whose  residence,  and  fixed  quarters  were  on  tlio 
east  bank  of  the  Volga,  exacted,  during  two  hundred  years,  an  oppressive 
tribute  from  the  Russian  princes  and  their  subjects.  It  was  not  until  He 
power  of  the  Golden  Horde  had  been  broken  by  dissension,  that  the  chief 
Ivan  Vasily-  Pi^'nce,  Ivan*  Vastly evitsch  the  Great  of  Moscow,  succeeded 
EYiteoh.A, ».  in  freeing  his  kingdom  from  tribute,  and  in  extending  it  in 
1462-160B.  all  directions  by  auceessful  wars.  The  rich  city  of  Novo- 
gOTod,  which  belonged  to  the  Hanseatic  confederation,  and  which  had 
possessed,  for  centuries,  a  republican  constitution,  and  had  known  hoiv  to 
defend  its  liberties  by  a  stout  militia,  was  subjected  and  robbed  of  its 
privileges,  and  a  number  of  its  chief  citizen'*  were  removed  to  other 
towns.  Ivan  was  Dot  only  a  conqueror,  but  a  legislator  and  politician, 
although  in  mind  and  manners  he  remained  a  rude  and  cruel  barbarian. 
He  adopted  measures  respecting  the  succession  of  the  throne,  to  the  end 
that  the  kingdom  might  not  be  farther  divided ;  and  he  invited  masona 
and  mechanics  from  Germany  and  Italy,  to  plant  the  seeds  of  civilization 
among  his  barbarous  people.  He  built  the  Kremlin  (citadel)  for  the  de- 
fence of  his  chief  city,  Moscow. 

Since  the  destruction  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  the  Russian 
metropolitan  (afterwards  called  Patriarch)  had  been  elected  by  the  native 
bishops,  and  Ibns  the  independence  of  the  church  maintained.  Ivan's 
Ivan  Vaeily-  S^andson,  Ivan  Vasilyevitsch,  who  first  assumed  the  title  of 
evitsoli  JL,  Tzar,  or  ruler  of  all  the  Russians,  conquered  Kasan  and 
**  "■  Astracan,  extended  his  kingdom  to  the  Caucasus,  and  made 

preparations  for  the  discoveiy  and  subjection  of  Siberia.    He 
laid  the  foundation  of  a  standing  array  by  the  establishment  of  the  bri- 
A  D  16B8       ^'^^^  "^  arquebusiers  (Strelilzes).     The  male  line  of  Euric 
became  extinct  with  Ivan's  son,  Feodor. 

10.  MOGULS  AND  TtTKKS. 
Zergis-Klian,  §  303.  In  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century,  Zengis- 
A.  D.  1227.  Khan  (Temudschin),  the  chief  of  a  warlike  nomadic  horde, 
marched  forth  io  conquest  from  the  elevated  plains  of  Middle  Asia.  He 
scaled  the  Chinese  wall  and  subdued  the  "celestial  empire."  Neither 
Hindostan,  nor  the  vast  empire  of  fie  Carismans  on  the  Caspian  Sea  and 
in  Persia,  could  withstand  the  savage  strength  of  this  advancing  pastoral- 
tribe.  Bocbara,  Samarcand,  and  Balch,  with  all  their  treasures  of  art 
and  science,  perished  in  the  flames.  Zengis-Khan's  sons  and  grandsons 
pursued  his  conquests.  Batu  subdued  the  lands  to  the  n6rth  of  the  Black 
Sea,  made  Russia  tributary,  burnt  Cracow,  and  filled  Poland  and  Hun- 
gary with  slaughter  and  desolation.  At  length,  the  Moguls  (who  ara 
also  called  Tatars)  crossed   the  Oder;    Breslau  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
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duke  Henry  of  Lower  Silesia  fell,  with  the  flower  of  his  Christian  war- 
riors, on  the  field  of  battle  near  Leignitz,  benealh  the  blows  of  the  pagan 
nomads;  the  people  took  refuge  in  the  mountains;  the  whole  West 
trembled ;  the  pope  and  the  emperor,  engaged  in  a.  furious  quarrel 
(§  236),  did  nothing  towards  aiding  Christendom.  Happily  iiie  enemy 
proceeded  no  farther.  The  bravery  of  the  Ejiropean  warriors  and  tho 
streagth  of  their  castles  scared  them  away.  They  turned  back  from  a 
land  where  there  were  no  riphes  to  attract  tliem,  and  carried  their  arms 
against  the  luxurious  khalifate  of  Bagdad,  for  which  they  prepared  a 
bloody  end.  After  the  last  khali^  with  200,000  Moslems  had  fallen,  and 
the  ancient  seat  of  the  empire  of  the  Abassides  had  been  plundered  for 
forty  days,  the  Tatars  pressed  forward  upon  Syria,  where  they  destroyed 
the  magnificent  Haleb  (Aleppo)  and  Datnascus,  and  trampled  the  Chris- 
tian and  Arabian  culture  under  the  hoofs  of  their  horses.  In  a  few  gene- 
rations, the  empire  of  the  Moguls  separated  into  a  number  of  independent 
states.  But  the  Eussians  on  the  east  of  the  Volga  still  bore  for  more 
than  two  centuries  the  yoke  of  the  "  Golden  Horde,"  and  Hungary  and 
Poland  recovered  but  slowly  from  their  devastations. 

§  304.  Towards  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century,  the  Ottomans, 
pressed  upon  by  the  Moguls,  left  the  region  they  had  hitherto  occupied, 
on  the  east  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  descended  upou  Asia  Minor. 
They  were  a  warlike,  nomadic  race,  professing  the  Mahoramedan  reli- 
gion, and  incited  by  their  priests  (dervishes)  to  make  war  upon  the 
Christians.  Othman  marched  into  Bithynia,  chose  Prusa 
A.D.  1299.  ^Bm,gaj  fof  the  seat  of  his  empire,  and  maintained  his  con- 
quests against  the  indolent  Greeks  and  their  western  mercenaries.  His 
successors  improved  their  army  by  forming  the  strongest  and  handsomest 
youths,  whom  they  selected  from  their  Christian  captives,  into  an  effective 
AmnrathI  infantry  (janissaries),  by  means  of  a  military  education. 
A.  »■  '  After  Amurath  L  had  reduced  the  whole  of  Asia  Minor 
1381-1889.  under  his  yoke,  he  passed  into  Europe,  and  subjected,  in  a 
few  campsugns,  the  whole  country  between  the  Hellespont  and  the 
HaimuG.  Adrianople  was  taken,  embellished  with  splendid  mosques,  and 
selected  for  the  seat  of  Amurath's  government.  His  son,  the  energetic 
but  cruel  Bajazet,  continued  the  victorious  course  of  his  predecessor  with 
such  success,  that  he  was  called  the  "  lightning."  He  con- 
i.  D.    '  quered  Macedonia  and  Thessaly,  penetrated  through  Ther- 

1S89-I403.  mopylie  into  the  desolated  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  look 
Argos  by  storm,  and  allowed  his  swift  horsemen  to  wander  to  the  south- 
ernmost point  of  the  ancient  Laconia.  At  length,  the  West  armed  itself 
against  this  terrible  enemy.  Sigisinond  of  Hungary,  John  of  Burgundy, 
the  flower  of  the  French  chivalry,  and  many  German  and  Bohemian 
nobles,  together  more  than  100,000  strong,  marched  to  the  Lower  Danube, 
But  in  the  bloody  battle  of  JSicopolis,  the  Christians,  despite  their  valor, 
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eat.  Many  counls  and  knjglita  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  and  only  obtained  their  liberty  by  a  heavy  ransom.  10,000 
prisoners  of  inferior  rank  were  put  to  death  by  the  order  of  Bajazet. 

§  305.  The  victorious  coarae  of  this  mighty  prince  was  checked  by  an 
enemy  who  trod  a  more  vast  and  bloodier  path  than  himself.  This  enemy 
was  the  Mogul  ruler,  Timour  the  Lame  (Tamerlane),  a  descendant  of 
Zengis-Khan,  whose  dilapidated  kingdom  he  determined  to  restore.  Ha 
left  Samarcand,  the  charmingly  situated  seat  of  bis  empire,  at  the  head 
of  his  warlike  pastoral  tribes,  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  every  nation 
between  the  wall  of  China  and  I'le  Mediterranean,  by  the  edge  of  the 
Bword.  After  he  had  marched  triumphantly  through  India  and  Persia, 
and  destroyed  Bagdad  and  Damascus,  he  filled  Asia  Minor  with  desola- 
tion and  terror.  Smoke,  ruins,  and  hills  of  slain  marked  his  victorious 
path.     At  this  point,  Bajazet  relinquished  the  siege  of  Constantinople, 

and  marched  against  the  conqueror  of  the  world.     A  fearful 

battle  was  fought  near  Angora  (Aneyra),  which,  despite  the 
valor  and  conduct  of  the  Turks,  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Moguls.  Bajazet  was  taken  prisoner,  and  died  the  following  year  of 
grief.  Timour's  empire  fell  to  p  e  as  ap  dly  as  it  had  been  formed. 
Amuraihn.  §  306.  Bajazet  s  g  a  lo  Amurath  II.,  restored  the  shal- 
A.  D.  1421-  tered  Ottoman  k  n^do  to  ts  ancient  strength  and  forme? 
l*si-  compass  in  Asi     and  En  ope      He  reduced  the  Byzandno 

empire  to  the  strong  ehief  city  a  d  i  tew  ne  hboring  places,  and  made  it 
tributary.  At  this  juncture  lohn  VII  (Palfeologus),  determined  to 
gain  the  aid  of  the  West,  by  uniting  the  Eastern  church  with  the  Eomaii. 
With  this  object,  he  proceeded  to  Italy,  accompanied  by  the  Patriarch 
and  a  few  bishops,  where,  after  a  long. and  vehement  dispute  upon 
certain  religious  and  ecclesiastical  questions,  an  ambiguous  union  was 
effected,  which,  however,  was  rejected  by  the  ze.aJous  confessors  of  both 
churches,  and  the  division  made  greater  than  before.  Nevertheless,  the 
composition  was  attended  with  this  result,  that  the  pope,  by  his  legate, 
Julian,  united  the  Christian  princes  in  a  campaign  against  the  Turks, 
and  in  the  mean  while,  attempted  to  persuade  the  Hungarians  and  Polea 
lo  an  attack  upon  the  Ottoman  empire.  Ladlslaus,  king  of  Hungary  and 
Poland,  and  the  heroic  Huniades  of  Transylvania,  crossed  the  Danube, 
1444        ^'^^  '"^'^^  totally  defeated  in  the  bloody  battle  of  Wama. 

The  young  king  was  one  of  the  slain ;  his  head  was  carried 
about  on  a  spear ;  the  legate,  Julian,  was  overtaken  by  death  during  the 
flight 

§  307.  The  last  hour  of  the  Byzantine  empire  was  approaching,  when, 

upon  the  death  of  Amurath  EI.,    his  energetic  but  bloodthirsty  son, 

Mfphammad     Mohammed  H.,  became  suitan  of  the  Ottomans.     E«soIved 

A,B»-        upon  making  Constaotmople  the  seat  of  his  government,  he 

advanced  to  the  siege  of  the  city,  and  harrassed  it  for  fifty 
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ilajs  by  repeated  assaults  to  such  a  degree,  that,  despite  a  gallant  defence, 
it  could  hold  out  no  longer.  When  the  walls  were  scaled,  the  last  empe- 
ror, Conslantine,  who  still  possessed  some  feeling  for  the  old  Roman 
greatness — for  freedom,  for  religion,  and  for  his  country, — joined  in  the 
combat,  and  fell  bravely  fighting  on  the  walls  of  his  capital.  The  ancient 
Eeat  of  Byzantine  magnificence  became  the  residence  of  the  sultan.  The 
church  of  St.  Sophia  was  turned  info  a  mosque,  and  the  half-moon  of 
Islam  was  planted  on  the  ruins  of  Christian  civilization.  Many  learned 
men  fled  in  terror  to  the  West,  and  were  instrumental  in  difl^using  the 
Greek  language  and  literature.  The  fall  of  Constantinople  was  followed 
by  the  conquest  of  Greece  and  the  Morea  (Peloponnesus),  and  the  sub- 
jection of  the  countries  on  the  Danube ;  it  was  only  in  the  mountainous 
regions  of  Albania  and  Epirus,  that  the  warlike  hero,  Alexander  Castriota 
A  D  146T  (Scanderbeg),  maintained  an  independent  authority  till  his 
-— '  death,  whilst  the  independence  of  Hungary  was  secured  by 
Bta^e^*  the  victory  of  Huniades  at  Belgrade.  But  under  Solyman 
A.D.  1520-  the  Magnificent,  who  wrested  the  island  of  Rhodes  (S  227) 
1666,  from  the  knights  of  St.  John,  after  a  most  gallant  resistance, 

the  half  of  Hungary,  together  with  Buda,  feU,  after  the  terrible  battle  of 

Mohaca,  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans,  who  now  extended 
A.  D.  1629.  jj^^,^  ravages  to  the  walls  of  Vienna,  and  alarmed  the  whole 
"West-  It  was  under  Solyman  that  the  Turkish  empire  attained  its  most 
extended  limits  and  its  greatest  internal  strength.  In  Asia,  it  embraced 
Syria  and  the  whole  country  as  fer  as  the  Tigris ;  in  Africa,  Egypt,  with 
the  sea-coast,  and  the  piratical  states  of  Algiers,  Tunis,  and  Tripolis. 

After  Solyman,  who  died  at  an  advanced  age  before  Sigeth; 
*■  "■  ■  in  Hungary,  (in  defence  of  which  the  magnanimous  Zriny 
met  with  the  death  of  a  hero),  the  warlike  power  of  the  Turks  gradually 
decayed  under  the  exhausting  influence  of  debauchery  and  sensual  indul- 
gence. 
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L  THE  SOEBRTiNNBRS  OS  THE  MODERN  EPOCR 

1.  TEG   SEA  PASSAGE   TO   THE -EAST  INDIES,  AND    THE  DISCOVERT   O! 
AUEBICA. 

§  308.  Ik  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  cenl^rie3,  many  great  inven- 
tions began  to  be  applied,  by  which  the  condition  of  the  middle  agea 
experienced  a  complete  revolution.  An  Italian,  Flavio  Giqa,  prepared 
a  compass  by  means  of  the  magnetic  needle,  by  which  a  nfigbty  impulse 
was  given  to  navigation ;  gunpowder,  which,  according  to  some,  was  the 
invention  of  a  German  monk,  Berthold  Schwarz,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
others,  had  been  known  at  a  remote  period  by  the  Chinese  and  Arabians, 
came  into  use  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  and  prepared  the 
downfellof  Ghivaliy.  But  the  invention  which  was  iiiost 
-  ■^■?-^"?-.  : .  .fertile  in -results,  was  the  art  of  printing,  which  was  called 
into  existence  by  John  Gutfenhurg  of  Majence.  His  assielants  in  the 
work,  who  alone  derived  any  advantage  from  the  discovery,  were  Fust  or 
Faust,  a  goldsmith  of  Mayence,  and  Peter  Sohceffer,  a  writer  of  books. 
The  latter,  introduced  types  of  metal  in  place  of  the  wooden  ones  which 
Gutfenburg  had  employed.  At  first,  the  art  was  kept  secret ;  but  it  was 
carried  by  German  workmen  into  all  the  countries  of  civilized  Europe. 
By  this  means,  books,  which  had  hitherto  been  only  attainable  by  the 
rich,  came  into  the  hands  of  the  people,  inasmuch  as  Iheir  cost  was  ma- 
terially lessened  by  the  ease  with  which  they  were  multiplied. 

§  309.  By  the  use  of  the  compass,  it  became  possible  to  extend 
navigation,  which  had  hitherto  been  confined  to  the  coast  and  the  Medi- 
terranean, over  the  ocean.  This  was  first  done  by  the  Portuguese.  The 
discovery  of  the  islands  of  Porto  Santo  and  Madeira,  where  the  culture 
of  the  vine  and  sugar-cane  succeeded  admirably,  was  soon  followed  by  the 
possession  of  the  Azores  and  by  the  discovery  of  the  Cape  de  Verd  and 
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tho  coast  of  Upper  Guinea,  rich  in  gold  dust,  ivory,  gum,  and  Negro 
elavea.     Lower  Guinea  (Congo)  waa  also  discovered  in  tie  reign  of  king 

I486  ^°^^  ^^'  ■'■*  ""^  ^^°^  "^'^  P**'"*  ^^^^  "*®  daring  Bartholo- 
mew Dias  reached  the  southern  extremity  of  Afrlaa,  the 
original  name  of  which,  "  the  Cape  of  Storms,"  was  soon  changed  by  the 
sanguine  king  into  that  of  "the  Cape  of  Good  Hope."  Eleven  years 
afterwards  (1497),  the  enterprising  Vasco  da  Gama  discovered  from  thia 
point,  in  the  reign  of  Emmanuel  the  Great,  the  sea  passage  to  the  East 
Indies,  when  he  sailed  from  the  east  coast  of  Africa  over  the  Indian  Ocean 
to  the  coast  of  Malabar,  and  entered  the  haven  of  Calicut.  It  waa  here 
that  the  Portuguese,  after  some  sharp  encounters  with  the  natives,  esta- 
blished the  first  European  comniercia!  colony, — an  undertaking  which 
they  completed  with  perseverance  and  courage. 

After  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Cabral  (who  discovered  Brazil  during  the 
passage,  [a.  d.  ISOO],  and  took  possession  of  it  for  Porlugai),  came  the 
gallant  Almeida,  who  reduced  many  of  the  Indian  princes  to  pay  tribute 
and  compelled  them  to  snhmit  to  the  establishment  of  factories  in  their 
chief  cities.     After  he  had  been  kiUed  by  the  wild  Hottentots  on  his  re- 
turn, Albuquerque,  in  whom  heroic  courage  was  united  with  wisdom, 
received  the  governorship  of  India.      He- conquered  Goa, 
and  made  it  the  capital  of  the  Indian  colony  ;  he  stormed 
Malacca,  the  emporium  of  the  tradeof  Father  India,. reduced  tie  ruler 
of  Ormuz  in  the  Gnlf  of  Persia  to  subjection,  and  caused  the  name  of 
Emmanuel  to  be  feared  and  respeeted.      But  the  latter  rewarded  his 
faithful  servant  with  ingratitude;  «nd  ^ief  at  this  broke  the  hero's  heart. 
During  the  next  Jen  years,  the  Portuguese  established  colo- 
nies and  factories  on  the  island  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coast  of 
Coromandei,  and  subjected  the  spice-bearing  Molucca  and  Sunda  islands. 
Lisbon  became  the  seat  of  the  commerce  of  the  world;  but  avarice  and 
selfishness  soon  stifled  the  nobler  emotions  in  the  hearts  of  the  Portu- 

§  310.  The  zeal  for  discovery,  which  was  awakened  by  the  enterprisea 
of  the  Portuguese,  inspired  the  bold  Genoese,  Christopher  Columbua 
(Colon),  with  the  thought  of  discovering  a  new  way  to  the  vaunted  In- 
dies, by  a  western  passage.  He  imparted  his  project  to  his  native  city, 
Genoa,  and  begged  for  support ;  but  there,  as  well  as  by  the  Portuguese 
and  English,  he  was  refused.  At  length,  Isabella  of  Castile,  in  the  joy 
of  her  heart  at  the  fortunate  conquest  of  Granada,  allowed  herself  to  be 
persuaded  to  fit  out  three  vessels,  and  to  intrust  them  to  the  bold  voya- 
ger. The  title  of  Great  Admiral  and  Viceroy  of  all  the  lands  and 
islands  that  should  be  discovered,  and  a  tenth  part  of  the  revenue  that 
might  be  expected  to  be  received  from  them,  were  promised  to  himself 
and  his  posterity,  as  the  reward  of  his  success.  On  the  8d  of  August^ 
1492,  the  little  fleet  left  the  Andalusian  harbor  of  Palos,  and  pas^d  th^ 
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Canary  islands,  sailing  constantly  to  the  westward.  The  fear  and  anxie- 
ty of  the  seamen  increased  with  the  distance  they  ti-aversed,  and  at 
■length  hroke  into  murmarmg  and  open  niuliny.  The  crew  were  already 
threatening  their  magnanimous  leader  with  death  unless  he  returned, 
wlien  the  discovery  of  the  isknd  Guanahani  {since  tlien  called  St.  Sal- 
vador), OQ  the  13th  of  October,  saved  him.  They  found  a  heautiful  and 
■'fruitful  country,  with  naked  copper-colored  savages,  who  looked  on  with- 
■out  the  slightest  suspicion,  whilst  then-  land  was  taken  possession  of  in 
the  names  of  the  royal  pair  of  Sp^n,  and  who  exchanged  their  goods 
I  for  toys  and  spangles ;  but  the  anticipated  treasures  in  gold,  precious 
Btenes,  and  pearls,  were  not  met  with  in  the  abundance  that  was  hoped 
for,  either  here  or  on  the  two  lai^et  islands  of  Cuba  and  Hayti  (His- 
paniok,  St.  Domingo),  which  were  shortly  afterwards  discovered.  Alter 
Columhua  had  established  a  colony  on  Bjspaniola,  he  returned  to  Spain, 
and  after  a  dangerous  voyage,  brought  back  to  astonished  Europe  the  in- 
telligence of  a  new  world,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  original  error, 
received  the  name  of  the  West  Indies.  In  the  course  of  his  three  fol- 
lowing voyages,  Columbus  discovered  more  islands  (for  example,  Jamai- 
■  ca),  and  at  length,  also,  the  north-east  coast  of  South  America,  not  far 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Oronoco.  But  this  new  portion  of  the  world  did 
not  bear  the  name  of  its  discoverer,  but  that  of  its  describer,  the  Flor- 
entine, Amerigo  Vespucci.  Columbus  shared  the  lot  of  many  other 
great  men ;  he  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  labors.  The 
colony  that  had  been  left  behind  in  Hispaniola  had  fallen  into  confusion, 
in  consequence  of  quarrels  among  themselves  and  with  the  natives. 
"When  Columbus,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  order,  wished  to  punish 
some  of  the  most  licentious  disturbers  of  peace,  the  latter  made  an  accu- 
sation against  him  at  the  Spanish  coai-t.  Hereupon,  king  Ferdinand 
Bent  a  narrow-minded  official  to  make  inquiries,  who  commenced  his  un- 
dertaking by  depriving  Columbus  of  his  governorship,  and  ordering  him 
to  be  carried  in  fetters  to  Sp^n.  Here  he  was  Indeed  released  from  his 
chains,  but  nothing  was  thought  about  the  fulfliment  of  the  stipulated 
contract.  Columbus,  deprived  of  his  oflces  and  dignities,  died, 
A.  D.  1606.  g]jpj.j|j  jjf^g^  another  and  unfortunate  voyage,  in  Valladolid, 
whence  his  dead  body  was  afterwards  carried  to  Cuba.  The  fetters  ui 
which  he  had  been  brought  bound  to  Spain,  were  placed  with  him  in  his 
grave,  by  his  son  Diego. 

§  311.  A  new  spirit  of  heroism  had  been  awakened  by  Columhua;  all 
courageous  men  who  were  acquainted  with  the  sea  went  forth  to  make 
discoveries.  Who  could  wish  to  remain  idle  when  so  rich  a  field  for 
gold,  renown,  and  ambition  stood  open  ?  The  hardy  and  enterprising 
Balboa  surmounted  the  rocky  isthmus  of  Panama  under  in- 
*■  "■  ^"^  credible  difaeulties,  and  discovered  the  Pacific  Ocean.  The 
Portuguese  Magelhaens,  sailed  through  the  straits,  named  aft«r  him,  into 
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the  Pacific,  reacted  the  East  India  islands,  after  enduring  the  estremitiea 
of  famine,  and  thus  made  the  first  Yoyage  round  the  world.  Both  died  vio- 
lent deaths,  the  former  by  order  of  DaTila,  governor  of  Darien,  the  latter 
by  the  hand  of  an  asBasain  on  the  Philippines. 

-,2D  The  most  remarkable  event,  however,  was  the  discoTery 

and  conquest  of  Mexico  by  Ferdinand  Corfez.  The  contest 
A,  D.  1621.  heie  carried  on  was  not  with  savages,  but  with  a  people  who 
dwelt  in  towns,  exercised  arts  and  trade,  clothed  themselves  in  cotton 
stuffs,  and  lived  under'  a  regular  system  of  government,  witli  a  king,  a 
rich  nobility,  and  a  powerful  priesthood.  With  500  valiant  Spaniards, 
who  were  accompanied  by  a  few  native  tribes  (the  Tlascalans)  as  allies, 
Cortez  subjected  a  populous  nation,  who  were  deficient  neither  in  warlike 
spirit  nor  patriotism,  took  their  king,  Montezuma,  prisoner  in  his  own 
palace,  and  conquered  the  chief  city,  Mexico.  The  frightful  effects  of 
the  thundering  ordnance,  the  stately  cavalry,  the  splendor  of  the  Euro 
pean  military  accoutrements,  engendered  a  notion  among  the  natives,  thai 
the  Spaniards  must  be  a  higher  order  of  heings,  whom  it  was  impossible 
for  them,  with  their  feeble  strength  and  miserable  weapons  (iron  was 
unknown  to  them),  to  withstand.  Within  two  years,  Cortez  conquered 
the  land,  and  put  an  end  to  the  horrible  idol-worship,  in  which  thousands 
of  men  were  every  year  offered  in  sacrifice ;  but  he  was  prevented  by  the 
suspicious  government  from  establishing  a  new  and  regulated  system. 
He  was  recalled,  and  died  forgotten  in  Spain,  a,  d,  1547,  V 

A.D.  1529-  With  still  smaller  means  than  Cortez,  Pizarro  and  Alma- 

)63E,  gro,  men  of  great  courage  and  enterprise,  but  without  cullJ- 

vation,  and  ^verned  by  selfishness  and  the  coarser  passions,  effected  tie 
conquest  of  the  golden  land  of  Peru.  The  Peruvians,  ruled  over  by  the 
rich  royal  race  of  Incas,  were  a  civilized  nation  of  mild  character,  nn- 
stained  by  the  frightful  idolatry  of  the  Mexicans,  bat  also  devoid  of  their 
military  virtue.  A  contest  for  the  throne  among  the  royal  family  fadli- 
tated  the  conquest  of  the  land  by  the  Spaniards.  After  the  cruel  Pizarro 
had  madt)  himself  master  of  the  king,  and,  despite  his  promise  to  set  him 
free  in  return  for  an  enormous  mass  of  gold,  ordered  him  to  he  executed, 
he  subjected  the  beautiful  land  which  abounded  in  the  precions  melals, 
A.  D.  1636-  Slid  founded  the  new  capital,  Lima.  Francis  Pizarro  and 
16S8.  his  brother  soon  quarrelled  with  Almagro  (who  in  the  mean 

time  had  discovered  Chili),  and  they  turned  their  arms  against  each  other. 
Almagro  was  overcome  and  beheaded,  but  his  son  avenged  the  death  of 
his  fether  on  Francis  Pizarro.     The  land  was  reduced  to  the  brink  of 
destruction  by  the  wild  rage  of  the  discoverers.    At  this  crisis,  Charles 
V.  sent  a  wise  and  prudent  priest,  Gasea,  as  governor  to  Peru  :  G^ca 
subdued  the  rebellious  troops,  had  the  last  Pizarro  hung  on 
the  gallows,  and  then  arranged  the  state  anew. 
§  312.  Much  as  we  may  admire  the  heroic  courage  and  the  enterpris- 
18 
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iiig  .piiit  dl>pl«yed  by  Enrepenns  in  the  conque.l  of  (he  New  WopH 
we  must  equally  deplore  the  si^verity  and  avariee  which  impelled  them 
to  the  mort  cruel  ill-u.age  of  the  nati»e«.  Those  who  escaped  from  the 
Bword,  the  dealructire  effects  of  gunpowder,  and  the  multiplied  disea»iS, 
were  mercilessly  destroyed  by  severe  labors.  They  were  compelled  to 
take  care  of  the  plantations  which  the  conquerors  made  on  their  pro- 
perty, to  dig  m  the  gold  and  silver  mines  which  were  opened  in  their 
country,  and  to  carry  burdens  for  which  their  feeble  bodies  were  not 
fitted.  It  was  in  vain  that  well-meaning  priests,  who  attempted  as  mis- 
sionaries to  bring  Christianity  to  the  savages,  preached  kindness  and 
humanity,— selfishness  hardened  the  hearts  of  the  Europeans  and  ren- 
dered them  itisensible  »  the  teaching  of  the  Gospel  i  and  when  at  length 
the  noble  priest  Las  Casas,  with  the  purpose  of  lightening  the  lot  of  the 
Indians,  recommended  the  more  robust  African  negro  for  the  severe 
labors  of  the  plantations,  this  gave  occasion  to  the  horrible  slave-trade, 
which  was  a  curse  upon  the  bhick  population,  without  preventmg  the 
gradual  eitinotion  of  the  copper-colored  native.  The  discovery  of  the 
New  World  and  the  introduction  of  American  productions  were  attended 
with  vast  results  on  the  European  manners  and  mode  of  living.  Have 
not  colonial  wares,  cofiie,  sugar,  tobacco,  &c.,  since  they  have  been  to 
general  use,  become  indispensable  necessaries!  Do  not  potatoes,  which 
we  received  from  thence,  form  the  most  important  part  ot  the  food  of  the 
people  ?  What  influence  has  not  the  increased  quantity  of  the  precious 
metals.  Which  the  mines  of  Peru  have  yielded,  eiereiaed  upon  all  the  rela- 
tions of  life  and  upon  the  valne  of  property  ?  The  natural  sciences  and 
geography  have  been  so  enriched,  that  since  then  th«y  have  had  an 
entirely  difieienl  aspect.  Trade  also  took  a  different  direction  i— as 
formerly  the  Italian  tradmg  towns,  so  now  the  western  states,  Portu- 
gal Spain,  the  HSilheriands,  and,  somewhat  later,  Enghmd,  became 
Uie'  centre  of  commerce  and  the  seat  of  wealth.  But  as  both  the  for- 
mer fettered  their  trade  from  its  very  commencement,  and  eicluded  other 
nations  from  their  colonies,  the  season  of  their  prosperity  was  but 
transient. 

2.    THE  REVIVAL    OF  THE  AKTS  AND    SCIENCES. 

§  313.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  Italy  was  the  central  point  of  Western 
civilisation,  many  splendid  courts  and  opulent  cities  contended  for  the 
glory  of  becoming  patrons  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  The  Medici  m  Flo- 
rence (§  288,  289),  and  several  popes,  caused  manuscnpts  to  be  p«r- 
cha«id  and  founded  libraries  and  academies  i  the  printing  establishments 
which  arose  m  all  quarteni  came  to  the  assistance  of  their  efforts.  At 
fleet,  attention  was  delusively  directed  to  the  Latin  language  and  litera- 
ture ,  but  when,  after  the  taking  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks,  many 
„t  the  learned  men  of  Byaantiom  took  refuge  m  Italy  Greek  also  came 
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Info ■  feahton. ■  Dictionaries  and  gwuaraara  were  compiled;  fte'fiompret 
henaion  of  the  ancient  authors  was  facilitated  by  eommenfariea  and  trans- 
lations, and  a  classical  Latin  style  became  the  distinguishing  mark  of  an 
educated  roan.  The  next  consequence  of  the  revival  of  classical  studies 
was  the  eatabUshment  of  freah  seminaries  of  education,  first,  in  Italy,  and 
afterwards,  in  the  other  countries  of  Europe.  Many  universities,  gymna- 
siums, and  educational  establishments  of  all  sorts  arose,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, whicli  had  long  maintained  a  close  intercourse  with  Italy ;  and 
many  learned  men,  as  John  Reuchlin  from  Pforzheim  (a,  d.  1521), 
Eraamua  of  Rotterdam  (a.  d.  1536),  and  Ulrick  of  Hutten  (a.  d.  1523), 
rivalled  the  great  Italians  in  the  knowledge  of  the  ftreek  and  Latin  Ian- 
guages  and  of  science.  The  friends  of  the  new  culture  were  called  Hu. 
manists;  their  opponents,  the  supporters  of  the  scholastic  wisdom  of  ths 
middle  ages,  and  above  all  others,  the  Dominicans,  were  named  Obscu- 
rantists. The  Humaniafs  of  all  countries  were  connected  with  on*' 
aaoflier.  Latin,  then  the  universal  language  of  aU  learned  and  educate'' 
men,  and  a  rapid  interchange  of  letters,  which  supplied  the  place  of  news- 
papers, fecilitated  this  intercourse.  The  contest  between  the  new  eultuiw 
and  the  Obscurantists,  with  their  harliaroua  Latin,  reached  its  higbe?* 
pomt  in  the  dispute  whicli  was  conducted  by  Keuchlin  witii  the  Domini- 
cans of  Cologne.  The  latter  wished  to  bum  all  the  Hebrew  bookf, 
because  they  were  supposed  to  contain  blasphemies  agamat  Jesus  Christ. 
Eeuchlin,  who  was  appointed  umpire  in  the  matter  by  the  emperor,  de- 
clared the  charge  to  be  untrue,  and  opposed  himself  to  tne  design.  'Thi» 
so  enraged  the  monks,  that  they  accused  Eeuchlin  of  heresy,  openly  burn* 
one  of  his  works,  and  condemned  the  study  of  the  Greek  and  Hebrew 
languages.  This  produced  a  literary  war,  in  which  all  the  friends  of 
education  took  the  part  of  Eeuchlin,  and  the  cause  of  the  Humanist* 
obtained  a  complete  triumph.  The  pope  at  length  put  an  end  to  the  con- 
test :  the  Dominicans  were  condemned  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  process ; 
and  when  they  delayed  to  do  this,  they  were  forced  to  discharge  their 
obligations  by  Francis  Sickingen.  From  the  crowd  that  assembled 
itself  around  Eeuchlin,  proceeded  the  Mpistolce  ohcuromm  mrorwm, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  chiefly  the  production  of  Ulrick  von  Hutl«n. 
In  these  letters,  the  proceedings  and  stupid  insolence  of  the  monka  are 
faithfully  but  satirically  displayed  in  their  own  barbarous  Latin.  Hutten, 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  powerful  advocates  of  Germany's  freedom 
and  independence,  died,  persecuted  and  a  fugitive,  on  the  island  of  Ufnau 
in  the  lake  of  Zurich,  in  the  36tli  year  of  his  life.  Erasmus  of  Rotterdam, 
an  elegant  scholar  in  ancient  literature,  fought,  with  all  the  weapons  of 
wit  and  intellect,  against  schoolmen  and  monks.  Among  his  numerous 
works,  the  most  important  are  The  Praise  of  Folly, — a  satirical  compo- 
sition, and  an  edition  of  the  New  I'esfameut  in  the  original  Greek  text, 
with  a  Latin  translation  and  pacajihrase.     At  firat,  a  friend  of  Luther 
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and  Hulten,  be  .terwirfs  turned  from  them  and  opposed  tlem  to  Teke- 
ment  controvereial  writings. 


n.  THE  TIME  OF  THE  EEFOBMATION. 

1.  THE   GERMAH  BEFOKMATION. 
a.  DK.   MARTIN  LTJTOER. 

s  814  The  cry  ttat  passed  Uipongh  Europe  in  llie  Bfteenll,  eentnry, 
for  a  reformation  ot  the  Chnreh  hoth  in  it.  head  and  member.,  h»i 
remamed  unheeded  by  the  pope.,  and  the  great  »f ^'f-J  ■7«»*" 
(S  2G4  266)  had  been  followed  by  no  results.  The  Chureh  bad  refused 
the  Toluntary  self-puriheation  that  had  been  required  of  her,  and  turned 
a  deaf  ear  to  the  voice  of  the  people.  Since  then,  the  abu.e.  had  not 
been  diminished.  The  court  ot  Eomo  derived  .  vast  revenue  fmm  the 
churches  ot  other  connltie. ,  the  lower  clergy  were  laiy,  immoral,  and 
ignomot,  and  toolt  litOe  or  no  interest  in  the  new  culture  and  lite  ,mpnbe 
that  had  been  produced  by  it :  the  higher  clergy  led  an  entirely  worldly 
life,  found  their  enjoyment  in  .ensual  iadnlgence.  and  pr,n(«ly  magnifi- 
cence, and  in  the  study  of  work,  of  art  and  literature,  and  of  the  philo- 
sophy of  heathen  antiquity,  frequently  lost  sight  of  the  doetnn.s  o.  the 
Gospel.  Holhiug  but  an  impulse  wa.  wanting  to  unite  the  dissatisfied 
member,  of  the  Church  in  a  mighty  opposition.  This  impnl.e  wa.  given 
by  Pope  Leo  X.  For  the  purpose  of  defraymg  the  eipense.  <J  the 
erection  of  the  church  of  St.  Peter,  and  of  other  works  of  art,  Leo  ofi-ered 
an  mdulgence  for  aile,  through  the  Elector,  Albert  of  M.yenee.m  which 
forgivenes.  of  .ins,  realtainmenl  of  God'.  gi»oe,  and  remission  from  the 
punishment,  of  purgatory,  were  aesured  to  the  purchaser.  Albert,  who 
received  one  half  of  the  profitii  employed  in  Saiony  the  Dominican  monk 
Tetiel,  in  the  sale,  who  went  to  audaciously  to  work,  that  the  Augn.tine 
monk.  Dr.  Martin  Lulher,  who  ..w  that  real  penitence  and  respect  for 
th.  confo»onal  were  thereby  endangered,  fell  himself  compelled  to  afc 
ninety-five  these,  to  the  castle  church  at  Wittenberg,  on  the  eve  of  All- 
Sainis,  with  the  offer  to  defend  them  against  any  one.  In  these,  h.  eon- 
le.ted  the  efiicacy  of  aboilution  without  repentance,  and  denied  the  power 
of  the  pope  to  grant  remission  of  .ins  to  any  eieepl  the  penitent 

S  SlL  Marlfn  Luther  was  born  on  the  10th  of  November,  148S    D<^   , 
fined  to  study  b,  hi.  father,  a  re.p.etable  miner,  he  had  devoted  himself 
fo  inrispnidence,  for  four  years,  in  Erfurt,  when  anxiety  for  the  salvation 
of  hi.  soul,  and  the  sudden  death  of  a  friend  during  a  heavy  thunder, 
.torm,  determined  him  to  enter  a  cl.isfer.     He  once  more  enterUined 
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Bimself  among  his  friends  with  cheerful  singing,  music,  and  wine,  and 
then  shut  himself  up  in  the  silent  cell  of  an  Augustine  monastery  at 
Erfurt.  He  here  submitted  himself  to  all  the  duties  and  servile  offleei 
of  a  mendicant  monk,  but  without  thereby  obtaining  alleviation  of  hia 
melancholy,  or  of  the  sufferings  of  his  soul.  It  was  not  until  he  arrived 
at  the  conviction  tliat  man  can  only  be  saved,  not  by  his  own  works, 
bat  by  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ,  that  his  heart  found  repose.  By 
the  recommendation  of  the  chief  of  the  order,  Staupitz,  Luther  was 
summoned  to  Wittenberg,  in  1508,  to  give  lectures  in  the  University 
Dewly  established  by  Frederick  the  Wise.  He  had  attended  with 
grea,t  diligence  to  his  duties  as  teacher,  preacher,  and  pastor  of  souls, 
when  he  was  now  called  by  Providence  to  a  more  extended  spbere  of 
exertion. 

§  316.  This  bold  stepping  forward  of  Luther  in  whom  a  deep  reli- 
gioiis  earnestness  was  not  to  be  miataken  foun  1  great  sympathy  in  the 
whole  of  Grermany.  A  summons  was  soon  isauel  to  him  to  come  and 
defend  himself  in  Rome;  but  upon  the  interce  aion  of  the  Elector  of 
Sasony,  who  was  favorably  disposed  lo  the  reformer,  the  papal  uuncio, 
Cajelauus,  undertook  the  eiiammation  in  Augsburg.  Luther,  provided 
with  a  safe  conduct,  appeared  in  a  poor  plight  at  Augsbui^ :  the  proud 
Dominican  thought  to  refute  (he  humble  monk  ly  his  theological  learn- 
ing ;  but  Luther  displayed  moie  depth  and  rpadrng  than  the  former  Lad 
given  him  credit  for.  After  i  short  disputation,  Cajetan  commanded  him 
to  be  gone,  and  not  to  appear  again  before  him  till  he  (Cajetan)  should 
call  him.  After  drawing  up  in  appeal  to  the  pope  hetter  informed, 
Luther  fled  hastily  from  Augaburg  dunng  the  night.  It  was  in  vain 
that  Cajetan  required  the  Elector  eithei  to  =end  the  audacious  preaeher  lo 
Eome,  or  at  least  to  banish  hira  from  his  states.  Frederick  replied,  that 
Luther's  wish  to  be  brought  before  an  impartial  tribunal  appeared  to  him 
to  be  reasonable.  This  protection  of  the  Elector  was  of  th?  more  impo]^■ 
tance  to  Luther,  as  the  former,  since  the  death  of  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian, was  conducting  the  government,  until  the  princes  could  agree 
respecting  a  fresh  election.  For  as  the  pope  wished  to  exercise  an  influ- 
ence on  the  election  of  emperor,  he  allempled  to  gain  over  the  Electors  to 
his  own  side.  He  sent  his  chamberlain,  Miltite,  an  adroit  Saxon  noble- 
man, with  a  golden  rose,  to  Wittenberg.  He  was  commissioned  at  the 
same  time  to  dissuade  Luther  from  farther  proceedings  against  the 
Church.  Luther  promised  lo  let  the  contest  drop  if  the  trade  in  indul- 
gences was  put  a  stop  to,  and  silence  imposed  upon  his  adversaries  as 
well  as  on  himself;  and  fo  prove  his  sincerity,  he  required,  in  one  of  his 
writings,  every  man  to  give  respect  and  obedience  to  the  Koraan  Church, 
and  assured  the  pope,  in  a  humble  letter,  that  it  had  never  been  his 
intention  to  attack  the  privileges  of  the  Roman  chair. 

i  317.  But  the  wished-for  reconciliation  did  not  take  place.  John  von 
18* 
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Eck  (Eckiua),  professor  in  Ingolstadt,  a  learned  man  and  skilful  in  ai^u- 
ment,  had  a  disputation  with  Luther  in  Leipsie.  Here 
Luther,  in  the  heat  of  controversy,  maintained  that  the 
bishop  of  Rome  had  become  the  head  of  the  Church,  not  by  the  ordi- 
nation of  Jesus,  but  by  human  aiTangements  made  centuries  later,  and 
threw  doubts  upon  the  infallibility  of  popes  and  councils.  Irritated  at 
tbis  audacity,  Eckius  at  once  composed  a  learned  book,  in  which  he 
attempted  to  prove  that  the  papacy  was  derived  from  Christ  himself 
through  Peter,  and  that,  consequently,  it  must  be  a  Divine  institution. 

Eckius  hastened  to  Eome  wilh  this  book,  and  procured  a 
inne  16,1520.  _  „   .       ...  ?  t    ..     .     .  \  - 

iiull,  m  whicQ  a  succession  of  Luther  a  doctrines  were  con- 
demned as  heretical,  his  writings  sentenced  to  be  burnt,  and  he  himself 
threatened  wilh  excommunication  unless  he  recanted  within  sixty  days. 
This  proceeding  of  the  Roman  court,  which  condemned  the  German 
reformer  upon  the  accusation  of  an  opponent,  without  so  much  as  hear- 
ing his  defence,  was  disapproved  of  by  all  Germany.  The  Bull  of 
excommunication,  which  was  made  known  by  Eckius,  produced,  there- 
fore, very  little  effect ;  it  was  only  in  Cologne,  Mayence,  and  Louvain, 
that  the  order  for  burning  Luther's  writings  was  carried  into  effect ;  the 
Bull  was  not  even  admitted  into  Sasony.  By  so  much  the  greater  was 
the  effect  of  some  vigorous  pamphlets  of  Luther,  "  To  the  Christian 
Nobles  of  the  Germaa  nation,"  and  "  On  the  Babylonian  Captivity  and 
Christian  Freedom,"  in  which  he  exposed  without  reserve  the  abuses  and 
failings  of  the  existing  Church,  and  demanded  their  removal.  Encouraged 
by  the  enthusiasm  with  which  these  writings  were  received,  and  the  cry 
for  freedom  that  resounded  through  the  German  nation,  Luther  now  ven- 
tured to  take  a  step  that  separated  him  by  an  impenetrable  gulf  from 
the  Romish  Church.  He  proceeded,  at  tlie  head  of  all  the  students,  to 
December  10,  the  Elster  gate  of  Wittenberg,  and  there  cast  the  Bull  of  ex- 
(620.  communication,  together  with  the  canons  and  decretals  of  ^he 

Church,  into  the  flames. 

§  818.  In  the  mean  time,  Maximilian's  grandson,  Charles  V.  of  Spain 
■and  Burgundy  (§  29i),  was  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  and  his  first 
■undertaking  was  to  be  an  arrangement  of  the  contentions  of  the  Church. 
He  appointed  a  diet  at  Worms,  and  ordered  Luther,  under  the  assurance 
of  a  safe  conduct,  to  appear.  Full  of  course  and  confi.dence  in  God,  but 
not  without  fear  of  experiencing  the  fate  of  Huss  (§  264),  Luther 
arrived  at  Worms  in  the  midst  of  the  sympathizing  crowd  that  was 
streaming  thither.  The  splendid  assembly,  in  which,  besides  the  emperor 
and  the  papal  ambassador  (Alexander),  there  were  present  many  princes, 
■nobles,  prelates,  and  deputies  from  the  states,  at  first  disconcerted  him. 
When  called  upon  to  recant,  he  begged  till  the  following  day  for  coiisi- 
deration.  At  his  second  appearance,  he  had  recovered  the  whole  of  his 
■Etrength  and  resolution.     He  declared  himself,  freely  and  openly,  to  be 
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■  the  author  of  the  writings  that  were  produced  before  him  ;  rejected  the 
invitatioa  to  recant,  with  the  words  "  That  bo  long  as  he  should  not  he 
convinced  out  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  that  he  was  in  error,  he  could  not 
and  would  not  retract,  for  that  his  conscience  was  imprisoned  in  God's 
Word ;"  and  concluded  with  the  exclamation,  "  Here  I  stand,  I  can  take 
no  other  course;  God  help  me.  Amen,"  All  attempts  to  induce  him  to 
floften  ihia  declaration  foiled ;  yet  no  violent  proceeding  was  ventured 
upon.  Luther  departed  in  safety;  many  princes  and  members  of  the 
diet  did  the  same ;  then,  the  ban  of  the  empire  was  first  uttered  against 
Luther  and  his  adherents,  and  hia  writings  condemned  to  the  flames. 
Charles  V^  at  this  time  in  more  close  alliance  with  the  pope,  was  deter- 
mined to  exterminate  heresy.  But  Luther  was  already  secure.  During 
his  return  home,  the  Elector  Frederick  had  him  seized  upon,  and  carried 
as  a  prisoner  to  the  eastle  of  "Wartburg,  under  the  title  of  Eilter  George. 
He  lived  here  nearly  a  year;  at  first,  he  was  lamented  by  his  friends, 
till  some  hold  fugitive  pieces,  and  an  angry  letter  against  Albert  of  May- 
ence,  who  was  again  practising  the  sale  of  indulgences,  convinced  them 
that  he  was  still  alive  and  active.  Albert  repented,  and  discontinued  the 
traffic. 

§  319.  Whilst  Luther,  although  troubled  by  sickness  and  melancholy, 
.was  leading  an  active  life  at  the  Wartburg,  proceedings  calculated  to 
disturb  tranquillity  arose  in  Wittenberg,  which  were  not  repressed  .with 
sufficient  earnestness  by  the  pious  and  peace-loving  Elector.  Dr.  Carl- 
stadt,  a  man  of  confused  mind  and  unsettled  in  his  principles,  abolished 
the  mass,  extended  the  cup  to  the  laity,  and  exercised  his  zeal  against 
images  and  ceremonies.  He  was  soon  joined  by  the  so-called  Zurickhauer 
prophets, — men  without  education,  and  under  the  dominion  of  fanatical 
feelings,  —  who  declaimed  against  the  baptism  of  infants,  insisted  upon 
the  robaptism  of  adults  (hence  called  Anabaptists),  and  believed  in  im- 
mediate inspirations  from  God.  Images,  and  the  garments  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  mass,  were  destroyed  in  some  churches,  monks  fled 
from  their  cloisters,  and  confusion  took  possession  of  men's  minds-  Lu- 
ther was  no  longer  at  peace  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg.'  He  hastened  to 
Witt«nberg,  preached  daily  for  a  week  against  the  overhasty 
'  '  and  uncharitable  innovations,  dismissed  the  Zurickhauer  fa- 
natics, and  won  men's  minds  to  a  peaceable  development  of  the  Keforma- 
tion.  Wittenbei^  now  became  the  centre  of  German  culture.  It  was 
here  that  Philip  Melanclhon  of  Bretten,  who,  when  a  youth  of  twenty, 
had  already  lathomed  the  depths  of  learning,  and  by  whose  means  the 
Saxon  schools  and  church  attained  a  high  degree  of  prosperity,  labored 
by  the  side  of  Luther.  Luther's  impetuous  and  boisterous  energy  was 
well  fitted  to  pluck  down,  whilst  Melancthon's  mild  and  yielding  nature 
was  adapted  to  the  work  of  restoration ;  and,  as  Melancthon,  the  gre^ 
adept  in,  and  promoter  of,  humane  studies,  sought^  by  his  learned  I^atin 
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writjugs  l«  establish  the  new  Chnrch  doctrines  on  a  scientific  basis,  sa 
Luther  won  the  hearts  of  the  people  by  his  German  writings  and  songs, 
and  especially  by  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  Lutheran  Bible, 
which  was  begun  in  the  castle  of  Wartburg  and  finished  in  Wittenberg, 
after  careful  consultation  with  his  friends,  appeared  completed  in  1534^ 
a  master-piece  of  the  German  language  and  of  the  German  spirit. 

§  320.  The  new  doctrine  soon  spread  beyond  the  limits  of  Saxony. 
Besides  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  the  enei^tic  landgrave,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
the  founder  of  the  univeraity  of  Marburg,  was,  in  particular,  a  zealous 
promoter  of  the  Gospel.  But  it  was  the  educated  burghers  of  the  impe- 
rial cities  who  distinguished  themselves  beyond  all  others  by  their  zeal, 
The  assembled  people  would  often,  of  their  own  accord,  set  up  a  psalm  or 
a  hymn,  and  by  this  means  gave  an  impulse  to  the  abolishing  of  the 
mass.  "Where  the  church  was  denied  to  the  evangehcally-minded  people, 
they  held  their  devotions  in  the  open  air,  in  fields  and  meadows ;  and 
where  religious  motives  were  not  sufficiently  powerful,  there  the  view  of 
the  Church  property  and  worldly  advantages  helped  out  what  was  want- 
ing. The  whole  of  Germany  appeared  to  be  hurried  away  in  this 
church  movement,  and  a  national  Church,  independent  of  Rome,  lo 
spring  up  from  it.  But  the  pope  won  over  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  the  duke  of  Bavaria,  and  several  South-GSerman 
bishops,  to  the  alliance  of  Begensburg,  in  which  they  vowed  mutually  to 
support  each  other,  and  to  exclude  the  innovations  of  "Wittenberg  from 
their  dominions.  Thus  were  the  seeds  of  an  unhappy  division  spread 
abroad  in  Germany  at  the  very  moment  when  the  freedom  and  inde 
pendence  of  the  nation  was  the  aspiration  of  her  noblest  spirits. 

b.  THE  FEASAHT  WAB. 

§  321.  The  general  call  to  freedom  and  independence,  that,  since  Lu- 
thei''s  appearance,  had  resounded  through  all  Germany,  filled  the  peasants 
with  the  hope  of  alleviating  their  condition  by  their  own  exertions.  In 
this  way  originated  the  peasant  war.  At  first,  patriotically  disposed 
men,  like  Sickingen  and  Hutten,  appeared  to  wish  to  place  themselves  at 
tlie  head  of  the  movement,  and  to  carry  through  the  renovation  of  Gier- 
many,  both  in  state  and  Church,  by  the  sword.  But  Sickiogen's  early 
death  during  the  siege  of  his  castle  of  Landstuhl,  and  Hutten's  flight,  de- 
layed the  outbreak,  and  robbed  it  of  plan  and  proportion.  The  fanatical 
■discourses  of  the  fickle  Anabaptist,  Thomas  Miinzer,  who  talked  of 
abolishing  temporal  and  spiritual  power,  and  of  setting  up  a  heavenly 
■kingdom  where  all  men  should  be  equal,  and  every  distinction  between 
rich  and  poor,  noble  and  base,  should  disappear,  confused  the  understand- 
ings of  the  excited  peasants.  It  was  not  long  before  the  people,  from 
■the  Boden  Lake  to  Dreisam,  assembled  themselves  around  Hans  Miiller 
of  Bulgenbach,  who  had  formerly  been  a  soldier.     He  marched  in  a  red 
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mantle  and  cap  from  viUage  fo  village,  at  the  head  of  his  followers.  The 
chief  banner  was  borne  behind,  him  on  a  carriage  decorated  with  boagha 
and  nbhons.  They  carried  twelve  articles  with  them,  the  importance  of 
which  they  were  ready  to  maintMu  wilJi  their  swords.  By  these  arti- 
cles, they  demanded  the  liberty  of  hunting,  fishing,  cutting  wood,  &c.; 
the  abolition  of  serfdom,  soccage  duties,  and  tithes ;  the  right  of  choosing 
their  own  ministers ;  and  the  free  preaching  of  the  Gospel.  Their  ex- 
ample wa.^  soon  followed  by  the  peasants  in  the  Odenwald,  and  by  those 
on  the  Neckar  and  in  Franconia,  under  the  conduct  of  the  audacious  pub- 
lican, Gleorge  Metzler.  They  compelled  the  counts  of  Hohenlohe,  Low- 
enstein,  Werfheim,.Gemmingen,  the  superiors  of  the  German  Order  in 
Mei^entheim,  and  others  to  accept  the  articles,  and  to  concede  the  privi- 
leges demanded,  to  their  suhjecis;  whoever  dared  to  resist  them,  as  count 
Helfenstein  von,  Weinsberg,  was  put  to  a  cruel  death.  They  marched 
through  the  laud  burning  and  devastating;  they  destroyed  the  monaste- 
ries and -castles,  and  look  a  bloody  revenge  on  their  oppressors  and  ad- 
versaries. Under  the  conduct  of  brave  knights,  like  Florian  Geier  and 
Gotz  von  Beriichingen  of  the  Iron  Hand,  they  penetrated  into  Wurzburg, 
whilst  other  bands  ravaged  the  lands  of  Baden.  The  insurrectiou  soon 
extended  itself  over  the  whole  of  Swabia,  Franconla,  Alsacia,  and  the 
lands  of  the  Rhine.  The  spiritual  and  temporal  princes  became  alarmed, 
and  conceded  a  part  of  the  demands  of  the  irritated  peasants.  In  Thu- 
ringia  and  the  Harz,  the  revolt  assumed  more  of  a  religious  character. 
In  Muhlhausea,  Thomas  Munzer  had  acquired  great  respect  and  the 
repafalion  of  a  prophet.  He  rejected  Luther's  moderate  views,  girded 
himself  with  the  sword  of  Gideon,  and  wished  to  esUblish  a  Divine 
kmgdom,  the  members  of  which  should  be  all  free  and  equal.  The  peo- 
ple, excited  by  his  preaching,  destroyed  castles,  monasteries,  and  the  me- 
morials of  antiquity,  in  their  barbarous  fury. 

§  322.  In  the  commencement,  before  the  insurrection  had  yet  assumed 
so  formidable  an  aspect,  Luther  attempted  to  restore  peace:  he  represent- 
ed to  the  nobles  and  princes  that  they  had  been  guilty  of  acts  of  vio- 
lence; and  at  the  same  time,  exhorted  the  peasants  to  refrain  from  rebel- 
lion. But  when  the  danger  increased,  when  temporal  and  spiritual 
things  were  mingled  together,  he  pubhshed  a  forcible  tract  "against  the 
plundering  and  bloodthirsty  peasants,"  in  which  he  called  upon  the  magis- 
trates to  attack  them  with  the  sword,  and  to  show  them  no  sort  of  mercy. 
Upon  this,  the  nobles  and  knights  assembled  themselves  from  all  quarters 
against  the  rebels.  The  elector  John  of  Saxony,  the  landgrave  Philip 
of  Hesse,  and  others,  marched  into  Thuringia  and  won  an  easy  victory, 
by  means  of  their  artiUery,  over  Thomas  Miinzer  and  his  half-armed 
peasants.  A  place  of  execution  was  set  up  before  Muhlhausen,  on  which 
the  Thuringian  "prophet"  was  put  to  a  bloody  death  after  undergoing 
frightful  toitures. 
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TruchseSB  of  Waldburg,  captain  of  the  Swablan  league,  restored  peaca 
in  Swabia,  and  then  marobed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Elector  of  the  Pa. 
latinate  and  the  warlike  archbishop  of  Treves,  against  tho  bands  of  Fran- 
conia,  who  were  besieging  the  strong  castle  of  Wurzburg.  Here,  again, 
Buperior  military  skill  and  better  arms  triumplied  over  tbe  disorderly 
crowd.  The  insurgents,  after  a  short  defence,  betook  themselves  to  a 
headlong  flight,  in  which  most  of  them  were  killed ;  the  prisoners  were 
put  to  death,  and  a  severe  punishment  inflicted  on  the  citizens  of  tho 
Franconian  towns,  who  had  sided  with  tho  rebels.  The  axe  of  the  esecu- 
tioner  was  long  busy  in  Wurzburg,  The  same  was  the  case  in  Alsaoia, 
and  Ihe  Middle  Ehine-laiid,  and  also  the  Black  Forest,  and  at  the  sources 
of  the  Danube,  where  the  insurrection  bad  lasted  longest.  At  length, 
Truchsess  of  Waldburg  and  the  renowned  condottiere,  George  of  Frends- 
bei^,  succeeded,  by  dint  of  severity,  in  restoring  order.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  places,  the  peasants  were  again  oppressed  with  all  their  for- 
mer burdens,  and  in  many  spots  the  cry  was  loudly  echoed,  "  If  they 
have  formerly  been  chastised  with  i-ods,  they  shall  now  be  scoui^d  with 
scorpioDs." 

C.   THE    FBOTEaiATION  ANB   THE  CONFESSION   OF    iCSSBlTRG. 

§  323.  The  oew  Church  grew  stronger  and  stronger  in  the  midst  of 
battles  and  disturbances,  and  Luther's  energy  increased  with  oppo- 
sition. He  left  the  cloister  of  the  Augustines  in  1524,  and,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  married  Catherine  of  Bora,  who  had  been  formerly  a  nun. 
Surrounded  by  a  circle  of  sincere  friends,  and  by  Lis  brothers  in  office, 
he  now  led  the  life  of  domestic,  happiness  which  was  so  well  suited  to  bis 
disposition.  His  energy  and  cheerful  confidence  in  God  were  neither 
broken  nor  disturbed  by  his  poverty,  or  the  repeated  attacks  of  illness  he 
experienced.  By  his  two  Catechisms  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  uniform 
confession  of  faith,  and  of  a  better  religious  education.  Melanethon, 
upon  whom  the  Elector,  about  this  time,  devolved  the  troublesome  task  of 
holding  a  general  visitation  of  the  churches  all  over  Saxony,  was  not  less 
active.  The  Keformalion  made  such  advances  by  the  nnited  efforts  of 
these  two  men,  that  the  Catholic  princes,  both  temporal  and  spiritual, 
became  alarmed.  They  therefore  passed  a  resolution  at  the  diet  of  Spire, 
that  no  farther  innovations  should  be  made  in  religion,  that 
4.  o.  1629.  ^^^  ^^^  doctrines  should  cot  be  farther  disseminated,  and  that 
no  impediment  should  be  ^ven  to  the  celebration  of  the  mass.  It  was 
against  this  decree  of  the  Diet,  by  which  the  Reformation  would  have 
been  condemned  to  a  fatal  pause,  that  a  Protest  was  entered  by  many  of 
the  princes  and  imperial  towns.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Ihey,  in  com- 
mon with  aU  those  who  rejected  the  authority  of  the  pope  and  the  doc- 
Lrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  received  the  name  of  Protest. 
iHTS.     As  the  emperor  would  not  receive  the  protestation,  which  wai 
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brought  to  him  in  Italy,  the  protesting  princes  and  towns  would  at  onca 
have  arranged  a  confederacy  for  their  mutual  defence,  had  not  Luthef 
and  the  evangelical  theologians,  with  "  a  magnanimous  scrupulousness," 
rejected  every  defence  of  the  "Word  of  God  by  worldly  weapons. 

§  324.  In  the  following  spring,  the  emperor  opened  the  splendid  Diet 
of  Augsburg.  It  was  here  that  the  protesting  Estates  presented  theit 
Confession,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Melanc.thon  both  in  the  German 
and  Latin  languages,  and  approved  of  by  Luther.  In  this  Confession, 
they  endeavored  to  show  that  they  had  no  wish  to  estabhsh  a  new  Church, 
but  only  to  purify  and  restore  the  old  one.  This  Confession  of  faith, 
which  was  composed  with  great  temperaace  and  clearness,  embraced,  in 
the  first  part,  the  doctrines  of  the  Keformers,  laid  down  in  as  close  accord- 
ance as  was  possible  with  the  faith  of  the  Catholic  Church ;  and  in  the 
second  part;,  the  abuses  against  which  the  Reformers  were  contending. 
After  the  reading  of  the  Aogsbdeg  Confession,  the  assembly  embra- 
ced the  resolution  of  justifying  the  doctrines  and  usages  of  the  Catholic 
Church  by  a  refutation,  and  then  seeing  if  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
bring  about  a  composition  by  a  conference  between  men  of  moderate 
tempera  selected  from  both  parties.  But  the  "  Refutation,"  drawn  up  by 
Eckius,  CochlESua,  and  some  others,  produced  but  little  effect,  owing  to 
the  weakness  of  its  arguments,  and  was  entirely  overthrown  by  Mclanc- 
thon's  "Apology;"  the  conference  also  led,  to  nothing,  since  both  tlie 
pope  and  Luther,  who,  during  the  Diet,  had  remained  at  Coburg,  were 
averse  to  any  further  concessions.  It  seemed  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
could  be  only  restored  by  the  sword.  The  protesting  princes  and  the 
principal  imperial  towns  rejected  the  decision  of  the  Diet,  by  which  they 
were  prohibited  from  estending  their  doctrine  and  were  proscribed  as  a 
sect,  and  quitted  Augsburg.  The  resolution  of  the  Diet  that  was  deter- 
mined on  after  their  departure,  in  which  the  new  sect  was  threatened 
with  a  rapid  extirpation,  and  the  sentence  of  excommunication  denounced 
against  all  those  who,  within  a  certain  space,  should  not  renounce  their 
arbitrary  innovations,  alarmed  neither  the  prmcea,  the  peace  of  whose 
consdeni.-ea  was  a  matter  of  higher  importance  to  them  than  the  fevor  of 
the  empBror,  nor  the  reformer  of  "Wittenberg,  whose  confldence  and 
cheerful  trust  in  God  was  at  that  time  at  its  height,  as  is  testified  by  the 
immortal  hymn,  "  The  Lord  is  a  strong  castle,"  which  was  composed 
during  the  storms  of  those  days. 

d.   TILRIC   ZWINGLE. 

g  S25.  The  Protestant  Church  of  Germany  was  unhappily,  even  at 
this  time,  divided  into  the  Lutheran  and  Zwinglian.  Ulric  Zwingle  (born 
1484),  a  chbssically-edueated,  liberally-minded  priest  of  republican  princi- 
ples, exerted  himself  zealously  aa  canon  of  Zurich  against  the  sale  of 
indulgences  by  the  Fj-anoiscan  monk,  Samson;    against  ecclesiastical 
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9  of  all  kinds ;  and  against  the  custom  of  the  Swiss,  of  engaging 
elves  as  mercenaries  in  foreign  services.  Zwingle,  a  man  of  prac- 
tical understanding,  without  the  religious  depth  of  mind  or  the  disposition 
of  Luther,  did  not  busy  himself  with  the  reformation  of  doctrine  and 
articles  of  f^th,  but  with  the  improvemeat  of  life  and  morals.  He  set 
about  the  work  also  with  far  less  coremony,  inasmuch  as  he  wished  to 
restore  primitive  Chrislianity  in  its  simplest  form.  Having  a  good  under- 
standing with  the  chief  council  of  Zurich,  he  undertook  a  complete  revo- 
lution of  ecclesiastical  doctrine  and  practice,  banished  aU  images,  crosses, 
caudles,  altars,  and  organs,  from  the  churches,  and  administered  the 
Lord's  Supper,  in  which  he  recognized  nothing  but  a  token  of  remem- 
brance and  fellowship,  afl«r  the  manner  of  the  early  Christian  love-feasts ; 
that  is,  the  communicants  received  the  consecrated  elements  whilst  sit- 
ting. This  latter  proceeding  entangled  Zwingle  in  a  fatal  controversy 
with  Luther.  Luther  would  not  receive  the  words  employed  in  institut- 
ting  the  sacrament^ '  this  is  mj  body  \n  the  «enae  of  this  represents 
my  body,"  as  Zwingle  ex]  lamed  them  but  asserted  the  bodily  presence 
of  Christ  in  the  Lord  s  Supper  It  was  m  vain  that  Phihp  of  Hesse 
attempted  to  prevent  this  d-uigerou'i  division  by  %  disputation  at  Mar- 
burg. Luther  saw  a  denial  of  Chn  t  in  the  doctrine  maiatamed  by  his 
opponent,  and  thrutt  back  the  brotherly  hand  that  Zwingle  offered  him 
with  tears.  He  also  opposed  himself  to  any  union  with  the  towns  of 
Upper  Germany  which  had  adopted  Zwingle's  views,  so  that  these  pre- 
sented their  own  confession  of  faith  to  the  Augsburg  Diet 

§  326.  The  same  disturbances  succeeded  the  appearance  of  Zwingle 
in  Switzerland  as  had  followed  that  of  Luther  in  Gtermany,  In  Zurich, 
Basle,  Berne,  in  Schaffhausen,  the  Khinethal,  and  other  eantoos,  the 
Chyrch  was  reformed  according  to  the  principles  of  Zwingle ;  in  Appen- 
zell,  the  Grisons,  St.  Gall,  Glarus,  and  other  places,  the  adherenls  of  the 
old  Church  contended  with  those  of  the  new ;  but  in  the  four  forest  can- 
tons (Schwitz,  Uri,  Unterwalden,  and  Lucerne),  and  in  Zug,  the  Catholic 
faith  remained  predominant.  This  was  occasioned,  in  addition  to  the  in- 
fluence  exercised  on  the  simple  inhabitants  of  these  original  cantons  by 
the  monks  and  clergy,  by  lie  circumstance  that  the  engaging  in  foreign 
military  services,  a  custom  opposed  by  the  Reformers,  here  formed  one 
of  the  principal  means  of  support.  These  five  places  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  Austria,  and  suppressed  every  innovation  with  a  strong  hand; 
whilst  Berne  and  Zurich,  on  the  other  hand,  afforded  their  assistance 
with  uncharitable  zeal  and  violence  in  the  frontier  towns  of  the  Eeform- 
alion.  In  this  excited  state  of  men's  minds,  a  war  was  inevitable,  particu- 
larly as  Zwingle  entertained  the  project  of  effecting  such  a  political  revo- 
lution in  Switzerland  as  would  give  the  supremacy  to  the  two  most  power- 
ful cantons,  Berne  and  Zurich.  Mutual  revilings  of  the  clergy,  which 
remained  unpunished,  increased  the  irritation  and  provoked  hostilities 
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Zurich  and  Beme  blocked  up  the  public  roads,  and  prevented  the  trans- 
port of  goods  and  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  This  proceeding  enraged  the 
Catholic  cantons.  They  made  preparations  in  secret,  and  felL upon  the 
people  of  Zurich.  The  latter,  surpn^ed,  irresolute,  and  forsaken  by  the 
Bernese,  marched  with  a  troop  of  2,000  men  igainst  an  enemy  of  four 
times  their  number,  but  su'-tamed  a  bloody  deftat  in  the 
A,  D,  1  8  .  ()^mg  of  Kappel.  The  courageous  Zwingle,  who  had  march- 
ed  with  them  as  field  preacher,  fell  beside  the  banner  of  the  city,  and 
with  him  fell  the  sfauncheat  friends  of  the  Retoimation  His  dead  body, 
after  being  exposed  to  the  insults  of  the  enraged  multitude,  was  at  length 
burnt  and  the  ashes  scattered  to  the  winds  Thi-J  event  restored  the  old 
Church  in  many  places  that  wore  favorably  disposed  to  the  Reformation, 
and  was  the  occasion  of  the  religious  divisions  that  since  that  time  have 
prevailed  m  Switzerland. 


2.  THE  WARS    OP  THE   HOUSE   OF  HAPSBUEG  Wl 

Charles  V  §  ^^'^-  Charlcs  V.  reigned  over  an  empire  such  as  had  not 

->■  D-  '  existed  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne.  Before  arrivjag  at 
1500-1558.  years  of  maturity,  he  was  already  lord  of  thfe  rich  Nether- 
lands, which  had  devolved  upon  him  as  his  maternal  inheritance;  when  a 
youth  (after  the  death  of  his  paternal  grandfather,  Ferdinand  the  Catho- 
lic), he  obtained  possession  of  the  united  Spanish  empire,  with  the  beau- 
tiful kingdoms  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and  the  newly-discovered  territories 
in  America  in  the  West  Indies ;  he  inherited  in  early  manhood  tie 
Hapsburgo-Austrian  States  (which  he  relinquished  to  his  brother  Fer- 
dinand), and  became  the  successor  of  his  grandfather,  Maximiliau,  on  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany,  by  the  choice  of  the  Electors.  He  might 
say  with  truth,  that  the  sun  never  set  in  his  dominions.  He  *as  a  man 
of  rare  sagacity  and  indefatigable  activity ;  great  in  the  cabinel,  as  director 
of  the  affairs  of  state,  and  brave  in  the  field,  as  leader  of  the  ranks  of 
war.  His  antagonist  and  rival  was  Francis  I.  of  France,  who  was  as  much 
renowned  for  his  love  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  for  his  chivalrous 
conduct  in  the  field,  as  he  was  infamous  for  his  tyranny,  his  luxury,  and 
love  of  pleasure,  and  his  devotion  to  his  mistresses.  An  unextinguish- 
able  jealousy  subsisted  between  Francis  and  Charles.  Each  wished  to 
be  the  first  prince  in  Europe ;  and  each  eageriy  contested  the  possession 
of  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany,  which  could  alone  procure  him  this 
supremacy.  Charles  triumphed,  and  from  that  moment  Francis  became  his 
decided  enemy,  and  sought  every  means  of  weakening  his  power.  Foui' 
wars  arose  out  of  this  contention,  which  were  principally  occasioned  by 
Milan.  This  beautiful  dukedom  had  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  French 
since  the  battle  of  Marignano  (§  286)  ;  but  Charles  claimed  it  as  a  fief 
of  the  German  empire,  and  led  a  vast  army,  composed  chiefiy  of  German 
peasants,  under  the  conduct  of  the  valiant  condoftieri,  Frundsbera 
19 
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Schartlm,  and  others,  against  the  French  and  their  allies,  the  Swiss.  Al 
that  time,  war  was  carried  on  with  mercenary  troops  exclusively ;  no 
nation  could  venture  to  oppose  themselvi's  to  the  Helvetians  and  Ger- 
mans ;  the  knightly  tactics  of  an  earlier  period  had  fallen  before  tlieir 
matchlocks,  as  the  castles  before  their  heavy  artiUery.  The  French  were 
eonquered.  They  lost  Milan  and  Genoa,  af^er  several  bloody  encoun- 
ters, and  were  forced  to  retreat  over  the  Alps.  It  was  during  the  retreat, 
that  the  gallant  Bayard, "  the  knight  without  fear  and  without  reproach," 
fell  hy  a  ball  from  a  (rerman  arquebusier.  The  imperial  army,  conducted 
by  the  Constable  of  Bourbon,  the  richest  and  the  most  powerful  of  the 
French  nobles,  who  Lad  entered  into  Charles's  service  for  the  purpose 
of  revenging  his  injuries  and  wrongs  upon  the  French  court,  marched 
inlo  the  soath  of  France,  but  booq  found  itself  compelled  to  retreat  by  the 
gallant  resistance  of  the  burghers  of  Marseilles. 

§  328.  Francis  I.  himself  now  marched  into  Italy,  at  the  head  of  a 
stately  and  well-appointed  army,  for  the  purple  of  wiping  off  the  dis- 
grace of  the  defeat,  and  winning  back  that  which  had  been  lost.  But 
being  detained  for  a  long  time  before  the  walls  of  Pavia,  the  active  Bour- 
bon succeeded  in  collecting  a  fresh  ai-my  of  peasants,  and  uniting  himself 
with  the  Spanish  general,  Pescara.  But  want  of  money  and  the  necos- 
Baries  of  life  soon  reduced  the  united  forces  to  the  greatest  distress,  whilst 
the  wealthy  camp  of  the  French  was  abundantly  supplied  with  every 
thing  needful.  Bourbon  and  Frundsberg  took  advantage  of  this  circum- 
stance to  excite  the  peasants  to  attempt  the  storm  of  the  French  camp. 
The  bloody  fight  of  Pavia,  in  which  the  French  were  de- 
A.D.182  .  fgj^jg^^  originated  in  a  nocturnal  attack.  Francis  I.  himself, 
after  a  chivalrous  defence,  was  compelled  to  surrender,  and  to  proceed 
as  a  prisoner  to  Madrid.  10,000  gallant  warriors  found  their  deaths  on 
the  field  of  battle,  or  in  the  waters  of  the  Ticino.  After  a  year's  captivity, 
Francis,  with  inward  reluctance,  consented  to  the  Peace  of  Madrid,  in 
which  he  swore  to  renounce  his  cl^ms  upon  Milan,  and  to  surrender  the 
dukedom  of  Burgundy. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  Francis,  after  giving  up  his  two  soas  as  host- 
ages, regained  his  own  kingdom,  than  the  pope  released  him  from  bis 
oath,  and  concluded  a  holy  alliance  with  him,  tlie  king  of  England,  and 
Bome  Itfdian  princes,  for  the  purpose  of  delivering  Italy  from  the  Span- 
ish yoke.  The  flames  of  war  burst  forth  anew  in  Italy ;  the  beat  of  the 
drum  was  again  heard  in  the  German  states  to  summon  the  peasants  to 
tlie  standai-d.  As  this  was  an  expedition  against  the  pope,  the  Lutherans 
came  forward  in  crowds,  so  that  the  brave  Frundsberg  was  soon  enabled 
to  lead  a  gallant  army  across  the  Alps,  and  to  unite  himself  with  Bour- 
bon. But  money  was  soon  wanting  to  pay  the  troops ;  a  rebellion  in  the 
army  gave  such  a  shock  to  Frundsberg  that  he  was  deprived  of  speech 
by  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  and  shortly  after  lost  his  life.     The  troops  de- 
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manded  to  be  led  to  Borne,  and  Bourbon  yielded  to  their  wishes.  It  wa< 
on  the  6th  of  May,  1527,  that  the  Spanish  and  German  soldiers  scaled 
the  walls  of  Rome.  Bourbon  was  one  of  the  first  who  fell.  The  licen- 
tious bands,  unchecked  by  the  presence  of  a  leader,  dispersed  themselvea 
through  the  city  and  committed  every  sort  of  outrage.  The  rich  palacea 
and  dwelBng-housea  were  plundered,  the  churches  robbed  of  their  ves- 
sels and  ornaments ;  the  Germans  insulted  the  pope  and  cardinals  by 
ridiculous  processions  and  mummeries.  Clement  was  obliged  to  purcliase 
hia  freedom  under  harsh  conditions,  and  made  use  of  the  first  opportunity 
to  escape.  The  emperor  affected  a  display  of  grief  and  displeasure  at 
the  injuries  suffered  by  the  head  of  the  Church,  though  inwardly  pleased 
at  his  humUiatioQ. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  French  had  made  some  conquests  in  upper 
Italy,  and  then  marched  into  Naples,  for  the  purpose  of  wresting  this 
kingdom  from  the  Spaniards.  But  their  army  suffering  severely  from 
pestilence,  and  the  troops  of  the  emperor  being  reduced  one  half  by  their 
excesses  in  Some,  both  parlies  became  desirous  of  peace.  The  coatend- 
ing  kings  arranged  their  differences  by  the  interposilion  of  the  mother  of 
Francis  and  the  aunt  of  Charles,  in  what  was  called  the 
Ladies'  Peace  of  Cambray ;  in  virtue  of  which,  Francis  re- 
linquished his  pretensions  to  Hilan,  and  paid  two  million  crowns  for  the 
ransom  of  his  two  sons,  but  retained  possession  of  Burgundy.  The  pope 
also,  and  the  Italian  princes,  soon  made  their  peace.  Charles  was 
invested  with  the  Boman  and  Lombard  crowns  by  Clement,  who  lived 
with  him  in  Bologna  under  the  same  roof,  and  promised,  in  return,  to 
exterminate  heresy,  and  to  bring  back  the  expelled  Medici  to  Florence. 
The  latter  project  was  accomplished;  Florence  was  conquered  and  de- 
prived of  its  republican  constitution  (§  289).  But  the  restoration  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church  was  no  longer  in  the  power  of  man.  The  Diet  of 
Augsburg,  that  was  appointed  for  this  purpose,  did  not  conduce  to  the 
desired  result  (§  324). 

§  329,  Francis,  however,  did  not  relinquish  the  thought  of,  again 
recovering  the  dukedom  of  Milan,  and  even  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
the  Turks  a  short  time  after,  for  tlie  purpose  of  attaining  this  object. 
In  the  same  year  in  which  Charles  took  Tunis  by  a  gallant  attack, 
1635  ^'^^  ^"  ^"'^  *''  *^^  piracies  of  the  Mohammedan  prince,  Hay- 
raddin  Barbarossa,  and  set  20,000  Christian  captives  at 
liberty,  Fraucis  made  a  sudden  campaign  into  upper  Italy,  and  took  pos- 
session, as  a  preliminary  step,  of  Savoy  and  Piedmont,  the  duke  of  which 
was  a  relative  and  ally  of  Charies.  But  ia  the  following  year,  Charles 
marched  with  a  stately  army  into  Provence,  for  tlie  purpose  of  carrying 
the  war  into  iiis  enemy's  own  territorj  ;  but  was  compelled  to  retreat 
with  loss,  in  consequence  of  the  Freach  genera!,  the  Constable  Mont" 
morenci,  reducing  the  whole  of  the  level  .country  between  the  Rhone  and 
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the  passes  of  the  Alps  to  a  desert,  and  thus  producing  scarcity  and 
disease  in  the  emperor's  army.  But  as  the  whole  of  Chi-istendom  was 
indignant  at  the  alliance  between  Francis  and  the  Ottomans,  who  com- 
mitted horaible  devastations  in  lower  Italy  and  the  Greek  islands,  Pope 

Paul  III.  interposed  as  a  mediator,  and  brought  about  the 
■*■"■  ■'^®^'  conclusion  of  the  third  war  by  the  ten  years'  truce  of  Nice, 
which  allowed  every  one  to  retain  that  of  which  he  was  then  in  posses- 
sion.    A  personal  interview  between  the  two  roonarchs  was  to  have  ohli- 

terated  all  their  differences  forever;  and  CharleS  was  so 
A.  n.  16S9.  convinced  of  the  knightly  faith  of  his  rival,  thai,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  when  an  insurrection  in  Ghent  required  his  immediate  pre- 
Benee  in  the  Netherlands,  he  took  his  road  thither  through  Paris.  But  this 
friendship  was  not  of  long  duration.   In  the  year  1541,  Charles  undertook 

a  second  African  expedition,  for  the  purpose  of  completely 
■*"  °'  '  destroying  the  corsairs,  who  rendered  the  Mediterranean 
insecure  from  Algiers,  as  they  had  formerly  done  from  Tunis.  But  this 
time,  the  attack  was  frustrated  by  the  storms  and  rains  of  the  later 
autumn,  and  by  the  attacks  of  the  enemy,  which  were  rendered  particu- 
larly dangerous  by  the  awampy  character  of  the  ground.  The  emperor, 
who  magnanimously  shared  all  the  dangers  and  sufferings  of  the  meanest 
of  his  followers,  was  obliged  to  retreat  without  effecting  his  object,  afler 
suffering  a  considerable  loss  in  ships  and  troops.  This  termination  of  the 
enterprise  may  have  filled  the  French  king  with  the  hope  that  he  might 
at  length  be  able  to  overpower  his  adversary.  He,  therefore,  after  effecting 
^  o.  an  alliance  with  the  sultan,  commenced  a  fourth  war  against 

1642-1644.  the  emperor.  But  when  the  latter  marched  with  a  vast 
army  out  of  Germany  into  Champagne,  and  approached  within  two  days' 

march  of  the  terrified  capital,  Francis  hastened  to  conclude 
A.D.  1B44.       ^^  ^^^^  ^^  Crespy.     From  this  time,  the  supremacy  of 
the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  Italy  remained  undisputed.     Francis  I.  died 
three  years  afterwards,  but  his  son  and  successor,  Henry  11., 
Henry  H.,  ■'  '      „  n     ■.  ■       ■    V. 

A.  D.  followed  the  same  path.   During  the  war  of  rehgion  in  Ger- 

1647-1660.  many,  he  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the  Protestant  princes 
(§  337),  whilst  in  his  own  dominions  he  suppressed  the  new  doctiioes  by 
bloody  persecutions.  When  Charles  V.  at  length  quitted  the  world's  stage, 
the  war  was  still  continued  for  a  few  years  between  Ms  son,  Bhilip  IL, 
and  the  French  king,  till  at  length  the  peace^of  Chateau- 
A.  D.  1669.  Camijregig  put  an  end  to  the  open  contest  between  the  two 
monarchs,  without,  however,  extinguishing  the  hereditary  animosity 
between  the  royal  houses  of  France  and  Hapsburg. 

3.    THE   WAK    OP    RELIGION    IN    GBHMANT. 

§  330.  This  war,  and  the  apprehensions  that  were  entertained  of  the 
Turks,  who  led  army  after  army  into  the  Austrian  territories,  prevented 
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the  emperor  from  putting  into  effect  the  resolution  of  tlie  Diet  of  Augs- 
bui^  against  the  German  Protestaals,  and  compelling  tiiem  by  force  to 
return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church.  When,  in  consequence  of 
this  order,  the  imperial  chamber  began  to  proceed  agmnst  the  evangelical 
states  on  account  of  their  confiscation  of  ecclesiastical  property,  the  Lu- 
theran princes  and  cities,  under  the  conduct  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
the  landgrave  of  Hesse,  formed  themselves  into  a  league  at 
Smalcald,  in  the  Thimngian  forest,  for  their  mutual  defence 
in  caae  any  of  them  should  be  attacked  for  the  word  of  God's  sake.  In 
the  following  year,  the  emperor  concluded  the  peace  of  Nuremberg  with 
this  league,  in  which  both  parties  promised  to  refrain  from  hostilities  till 
a  Council  of  the  Church,  the  calling  of  which  was  vehemently  urged 
upon  Clement  VII.  by  the  emperor,  should  be  assembled.  Tlie  law  pro- 
ceedings were,  in  the  mean  time,  to  cease.  This  treaty  bound  the  hands 
of  the  Protestants,  without  giving  them  any  assurance  for  the  future ;  but 
afforded  great  facilities  for  the  diffusion  of  the  Gospel  over  the  whole  of 
Germany.  The  introduction  of  the  Lutheran  form  of  worship  into  "Wir- 
temberg  was  an  event  of  the  greatest  importance.  Duke  Ulrick,  a  hasty- 
tempered  and  cruel  man,  who,  from  motives  of  jealousy,  had  slain  a 
knight  of  his  court  (Hans  von  Hutten)  with  his  own  hand,  had  compelled 
his  wife  to  lake  flight  by  his  bad  treatment,  had  oppressed  his  subjects 
and  conquered  the  imperial  city  of  Eeutlingen,  was  at  length  outlawed 
for  disturbing  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  driven  from  hia  land  and 
vassals  by  the  Swabian  league.  For  fourteen  years,  Ulrick  was  com- 
pelled to  lead  a  wandering  life  abroad,  and  to  shun  his  dukedom,  which, 
in  the  mean  time,  was  placed  under  the  government  of  Austria,  when  (he 
landgrave  Philip  of  Hesse  embraced  the  resolution  of  restoring  to  Wir- 
temberg  the  duke,  who  was  then  living  at  his  court.  He  marched  into 
Swabia  with  a  well-appointed  army,  defeated  the  Austrian  governor  at 
Laufen  on  the  Neckar,  and  reestablished  the  lawful  ruler.  Ulrick  was 
received  with  joy  by  his  people,  who  had  forgotten  his  former  tyranny, 
and  who  were  easily  induced  to  receive  the  evangelical  doctrines  which 
Ulrick  had  adopted  in  his  misfortunes,  and  which  he  now  had  dissemi- 
nated by  Brenz  and  Schnepf.  The  Church  in  Wirtemberg  soon  became 
Lutheran,  and  Tijbingen  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  seminaries  of 
evangelical  learning. 

§  331.  But  the  new  Church  was  not  wanting  in  spurious  growths. 
The  doctrine  of  the  Anabaptists,  who  mistook  their  own  passions  fo( 
divine  in^irations,  had  not  been  suppressed  by  the  death  of  Thomas 
'Miinzer,(§  322.)  Notwithstanding  the  opposition  of  the  Reformers  and 
the  discouragement  given  by  every  lawful  magistrate,  it  would  re-appear 
here  and  there,  in  plaees  where  it  had  been  secretly  carried  by  fugitives. 
The  doctrines  of  these  Anabaptists  displayed  themselves  in  their  most 
frightful  shape  in  Munster.     It  was  in  this  place  that  the  Reformation 
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had  made  violent  way  for  itself,  and  Lad  compelled  the  bistop  and  eanona 
to  take  flight.  Bnt  it  soon  became  evident  that  Rottman,  the  most  influ- 
ential of  its  preachers,  entertained  Anabaptist  notions.  "When  two  vaga- 
bond prophets  ffom  the  Netherlands,  Jan  Matthys  and  his  countryman 
and  disciple,  the  tailor,  John  Bockhold  (called  John  of  Leyden,)  joined 
themselves  to  him,  the  Anabaptist  party  in  a  short  time  attained  so  com- 
plete a  supremacy,  that  they  got  possession  of  all  the  city  offices,  drove 
all  the  inhabitants  who  were  not  of  their  own  way  of  thinking  out  of  the 
town  in  the  midst  of  winter,  and  divided  their  property  among  them- 
selves. They  now  established  a  religious  commonwealtli,  in  which 
Matthys  possessed  unlimited  power,  introduced  community  of  goods,  and 
conducted  the  defence  of  the  ciiy  against  the  besieging  army  of  the  bishop 
of  Munster.  The  fanaticism  rose  to  its  height  when  Matthys  was  killed 
in  a  sally  against  the  enemy,  and  Bockold  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
commonwealth.  This  man  transferred  the  government  of  the  dty^  !o 
twelve  elders,  whom  he  selected  from  the  most  violent  of  the  fanatics, 
and  among  whom,  Enipperdoling,  who  was  burgomaster  and  executioner, 
played  the  most  distinguished  pari.  He  then  introduced  the  practice  of 
polygamy,  and  mercilessly  put  to  death  those  who  indignantly  denounced 
this  "outrage  to  Christian  morality.  When  this  crazy  fanaticism  had 
reached  its  highest  pitch,  the  prophet  assumed  tlie  title  (from  Divine 
inspiration)  of  "King  of  the  Mew  Israel."  This  "tailor  king,"  orna- 
mented with  the  insignia  of  his  rank  (a  crown  and  a  globe  suspended  by 
a  golden  chain),  and  magnificently  clothed,  held  his  sittings  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  the  market-place  of  Munster,  where  the  "  chair 
of  David  "  was  set  up,  and  introduced  a  government  of  mixed  tyranny 
and  fanaticism,  in  which  spiritual  pride  and  carnal  lust  were  most  repul- 
sively associated. 

For  a  long  time,  the  Anabaptists  resisted  the  attacks  of  their  imper- 
fectly armed  enemies  with  courage  and  success ;  when  the  besieging 
army  had  been  reinforced  by  the  empire,  and  the  closely  pressed  towii 
began  to  suffer  the  horrors  of  famine,  they  still  resolutely  maintained 
their  defence  ;  and  even  when  the  enemy  were  within  their  walls,  they 
still  resisted  with  the  courage  of  desperation.  Eottman  fell  fighting ; 
John  of  Leyden  and  Knipperdoling  were  put  to  death  by  torture,  and 
their  dead  bodies  suspended  in  iron  cages  on  the  tower  ;  the  others  were 
cither  executed  or  expelled  the  city.  The  bishop,  the  canons,  and  the 
nobility,  returned  and  introduced  Catiiolicism  again  in  all  its  ngor,  which 
since  that  time  has  retdned  its  preeminence  in  Munster. 

After  a  few  decenniums,  the  Anabaptists  experienced  a  wholesome 
reformation  of  their  doctrines  and  discipline  from  Menno,  in  which  they, 
have  continued  to  the  present  day,  under  the  name  of  Mennonites._  They 
are  still  distinguished  by  simplicity  of  dress  and  manner  of  living,  by 
their  rejection  of  a  separate  priesthood,  of  infant  baptism,  of  oaths,  of 
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military  service,  &c. ;  but  they  have  ^ven  up  those  principles  of  an  ear- 
lier period  which  were  dangerous  to  morality  and  the  state.  They  lead 
B  quiet  life  as  tenant  farmers  and  peasants.  '^ 

§  3S2.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Reformed  doctrines  gained  admission  into 
the  duchy  of  Saxony  and  the  electorate  of  Brandenbui^,  by  the  death 
of  two  princes  who  had  hitherto  clung  resolutely  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
creed.  Duke  George  of  Saxony  was  followed  by  his  brother 
Henry,  who,  like  his  son  Maurice,  was  devoted  to  the  Refor- 
mation, and  ordered  the  Reformed  worship  to  be  established  in  Leipsic, 
Meissen,  and  Dresden.  In  the  same  year,  Joachim  II,  received  the 
lord's  Supper  under  both  forms  in  Spandau,  upon  which  the  country 
embraced  the  Protestant  doctrine.  The  conversion  of  Saxony  and 
Brandenbui^  was  decisive  for  the  whole  north  of  Germany.  Henry  of 
Erunswick-Wolfenbijttel,  a  cruel  and  profligate  man,  alone  adhered  to  the 
ancient  Church,  less  from  conviction  than  from  animosity  to  the  landgrave 
of  Hesse,  the  former  friend  of  his  youth.  But  the  Gospel  triumphed  even 
in  WolfenbiJItel.  when,  after  a  furious  controversy,  injurious  alike  to  the 
dignity  of  princes  and  human  nature,  Henry  was  overpowered  by  Hes- 
sian and  Saxon  troops  and  carried  into  captivity.  Otho  Heinrich  order, 
ed  the  Lutheran  doctrines  to  be  taught  in  the  Upper  Palatinate,  by  the 
Nuremburger  preacher,  Osiander ;  and  a  few  weeks  before  Luther'a 
death,  the  Eucharist  was  administered  in  both  forms  in  the  Palatinate  of 
the  Rhine,  after  the  congregation  which  assembled  on  the  3d  of  January 
to  hear  mass,  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  had  set  up  the  evangeli- 
cal hymn,  "  Salvation  hath  visited  as."  Baden  DurJach  a3so  acknow- 
ledged the  Reformed  confession;  and  when  the  Elector,  Hermann  of 
Cologne,  proposed  a  moderate  plan  of  reformation  to  his  Estates,  and  the 
duke  of  Cleves  appeared  inclined  to  join  the  league  of  Smalcald,  it  seem- 
ed that  the  Catholic  Church  of  Germany  must  succumb,  unless  a  stop 
were  put  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  by  force.  The  emperor 
was  convinced  that  neither  Diets  nor  religious  discussions  could  heal  the 
division  in  the  Church ;  his  hopes  rested  entirely  on  the  general  Council, 
which  Pope  Paul  III.  had  summoned  at  Trent.  But  the  Protestants, 
who  foresaw  that  their  doctrines  would  be  condemned  in  a  Council  that 
was  thus  held  under  the  authority  of  the  pope,  rejected  it,  as  being  nei- 
ther free  nor  impartial,  and  demanded  a  general  Synod  of  the  Church 
of  Germany,  This  destroyed  the  emperor's  last  hope  of  an  amica- 
ble arrangement,  and  determined  him  to  attempt  the  restoration  of 
Lntlier  dies,  the  Church  by  force  of  arms.  One  year  after  Luther's 
Feb.  18th,  death,  at  his  native  city  of  Eisleben,  whither  he  had  been 
16*^  summoned  to  compose  a  difference,  the  war  of  Smalcald 

broke  out  between  Charles  V.  and  the  Protestant  princes  and  cities  of 
Glermaay. 
§  333,  When  the  emperor  had  determined  upon  war,  he  entered  into  a 
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secret  aUianCe  with  the  pope,  who  promised  him  suhsidies  of  money, 
with  the  spiritual  Electors,  and  with  the  duie  of  Bavaria ;  but  be  found 
the  most  important  of  his  allies  in  the  Protestant  duke,  Maurice  of  Saxo- 
ny. This  young,  shrewd,  and  military  prince,  who,  since  1541,  had  been 
the  ruler  of  Albertine  Saxony,  had  long  separated  himself  from  the 
league  of  Smalcald  and  joined  the  emperor,  out  of  envy  and  hatred  to 
his  cousin,  John  Frederick,  although  Philip  of  Hesse  was  his  fatler-in- 
law.  This  alliance  was  again  renewed.  Maurice  promised  obedience 
and  devotion  to  the  emperor,  and  submission  to  the  resolutions  of  the 
Tridentine  Council,  provided  it  gave  its  sanction  to  the  three  chief  points 
in  the  Protestant  view, — justification  by  faith,  the  cup,  and  the  marriage 
of  the  clergy.  Charles,  in  return,  held  out  the  prospect  of  an  increase 
of  his  territories  and  the  electorship  f  8  x  y  Th  P  t  I  nts  had  so 
little  suspicion  of  this  arrangement,  th  t  wh  n  tl  Smal  Id  f  .es  march- 
ed into  the  field,  the.  Elector,  dorin^  h  b  w  th  th  a  my,  made 
over  the  government  of  Courland  t  1  u  n  Man  ce  The  brave 
Schartlin,  whom  the  Upper  German  1  1  h  n  g  1  wished  to 
bring  matters  to  a  conclusion,  by  mak  g  a  rap  d  d  e  up  n  Eegens- 
burg,  where  the  emperor  was  posted  with  a  handful  of  troops  ;  but  the 
council  of  war,  fearful  of  doing  injury  to  Bavaria,  forbade  the  enter- 
prise. Upon  this,  Schartlin  turned  towards  Tyrol,  with  the  purpose  of 
cutting  off  the  advance  of  the  Italian  troops,  or  of  dispersing  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent ;  —  but  this  undertaking  was  also  disapproved  of,  lest  Fei-di- 
nand  should  be  offended.  In  this  manner,  Charles,  who  had  already 
pronounced  the  ban  against  the  Elector  and  Landgrave  for  treason 
against  the  emperor  and  the  empire,  gained  time  to  draw  his  auxiliaries 
from  Italy,  and  to  occupy  a  strong  position  at  Ingolstadt.  Here,  also, 
the  Protestants  threw  away  the  time  in  trifling  and  useless  encounters, 
till  the  troops  of  the  Netherlands  having  united  themselves  to  the  impe- 
rial army,  Charles  was  in  a  position  to  assume  the  offensive.  He  march- 
ed into  Swabia,  whither  he  was  followed  by  the  army  of  Smalcald.  The 
damp  and  cold  weather  occasioned  sickness  among  the  Spanish  and 
ItaUan  troops,  and  afforded  the  Protestants  a  hope  of  effecting  a  favora- 
ble composition,  when  the  inteUigence  that  Maurice  and  his  friends  and 
companions  in  the  faith  had  proved  traitors,  and  had  marched  an  hostile 
army  into  Couriand,  changed  the  whole  face  of  affairs.  John  Frederick 
at  once  hastened  back  to  his  states  ;  the  landgrave  and  the  other  leaders 
soon  returned,  and  in  a  short  time  the  whole  army  of  Smalcald  was  dis- 
solved. 

§  334.  South  Germany  now  stood  open  to  the  emperor.  "Well-inten- 
tioned advisers  endeavored  to  persuade  him  to  allow  free  toleration  to  re- 
ligious opinions,  and  by  this  means  to  bring  back  bis  estates  to  their 
former  obedience  and  devotion.  But  Charies  was  bent  upon  bringing 
back  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and,  at  the  same  time,  on  restoring  the 
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imperial  authority,  to  its  ancient  dignity.  "With  this  object,  he  reqi^ired 
the  princes  and  cities  of  southern  Germany  to  submit  themselves,  andrto 
renounce  the  league  of  Smalcald.  The  terrified  imperial  cities. soon 
yielded  obedience  to  the  demand.  Ulm  surrendered  her  artillery,  and 
purchased  the  favor  of  the  emperor  by  large  sums  of  money  ;  Heilbron, 
Esslingen,  Reutlingen,  and  many  others,  did  the  same.  Augsburg  was 
80  well  provided  with  artillery  and  provisions,  that  Sehartlin  offered  the 
magislraCes  to  defend  it  for  a  year  and"  a  day,  till  Protestant  Germany 
ghould  have  recovered  itself  and  be  prepared  for  fresh  encounters ;  but 
the  pusillanimous  council  of  b'aders  (Fugger,  in  particular)  gained  the 
victory.  The  emperor  took  possession  of  the  town,  and  with  it,  the  ad- 
mirable artillery  and  a  large  sum  of  money.  Frankfort  and  Strasburg 
soon  followed.  The  old  duke  of  Wirtemberg  humbled  himself,  paid  his 
contributions  to  the  war,  and  surrendered  his  most  important  fortresses 
to  the  imperial  troops.  The  old  Elector  of  Cologne,  anathematized  by 
the  pope,  threatened  by  the  Spanish  troops,  and  at  last  abandoned  by  his 
estates,  renounced  his  ofBce  in  favor  of  a  foUower  of  the  old  creed,,  who 
soon  thrust  aside  by  the  mass  the  German  worship  of  God.  By  the 
spring  of  1547,  the  whole  of  southern  Germany  was  reduced  to  obedi- 
ence without  a  blow  being  struck. 

§  385.  In  the  mean  time,  John  Frederick  had  repulsed  the  troops  of 
Maurice,  taken  possession  of  his  own  territories  with  but  little  trouble, 
and  conquered  the  greater  part  of  Albertine  Saxony,  as  far  as  Dresden 
and  Leipsic.  "Wherever  he  went,  he  was  received  with  acclamations 
by  the  Protestant  part  of  the  population,  and  it  would  not  have  been 
difficult  for  him  to  collect  a  considerable  tbrce,  and  to  bid  defiance 
to  the  enemies  of  the  evangelical  doctrines ;  but  John  Frederick 
was  not  an  enterprising  man,  and  despite  the  ban,  respect  for  the  em- 
peror was  not  yet  extinguished  in  his  pious  heart;  —  he  rejected  the 
proffered  aid.  Maurice  in  his  need  invoked  the  assistance  of  the  empe- 
ror. The  latter  hastened  with  his  army  into  Bavaria,  in  defiance  of  the 
gout,  and,  uniting  his  forces  with  those  of  Maurice  and  Ferdinand, 
marched  against  his  enemy,  who  was  posted  on  the  Elbe  with  6000  men. 
Upon  the  approach  of  the  emperor,  John  Freder'ck  wished  to  fall  back 
upon  the  strong  town  of  "Wittemberg  until  he  could  collect  the  scattered 
divisions  of  his  army ;  but  the  imperial  lorce  27  000  strong,  crossed  the 
Elbe  nnder  the  guidance  of  a  peasant  i  irpri  ed  the  cavalry,  who  were 
engaged  in  a  retreat,  on  a  Sunday  morning  when  the  Elector  was  attend- 
ing Divine  worship,  and  won  an  easy  victory  in  the  battle  of  Muhlberg. 
John  Frederick,  a  heavy  man,  was  wounded  in  the  face  and  taken  pri- 
soner after  a  brave  defence.  In  prison,  he  displayed  the  serenity  of  soul 
which  is  the  fruit  of  a  good  conscience  and  a  firm  trust  in  Giod.  He 
heard  the  sentence  of  death  that  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  the  empe- 
ror with  the  greatest  composure,  and  without  even  interrupting  the  gania 
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of  chess  in  which  he  was  engaged.  But  Chailes  did  not  venture  to  carry 
the  sentence  info  execution.  He  proposed  to  change  the  punishment  of 
death  intK)  that  of  imprisonment  for  life,  upon  condition  that  John  Frede 
rick  should  ^ve  up  his  fortresses  to  the  emperor  and  aurrenler  his  tern 
tories,  together  with  the  electoral  dignity,  to  Mauiice  In  this  manner 
the  electorship  of  Saxony  passed  from  the  bne  of  Ernest  to  tint  ot 
Albert. 

It  was  now  the  turn  of  the  landgrave  of  Hes  e  to  be  punished  M^u 
rice  and  Joachim  of  Brandenburg  interceded  for  him  and  obtained  the 
assurance,  "  that  if  he  would  make  an  unconditional  surrender,  apolo 
gize  for  his  proceedings,  and.deliver  up  his  castles  he  should  be  pumshei 
neither  with  death  nor  with  perpetual  imprisonment  These  conditions 
were  afterwards  modified  during  a  personal  interview  and  the  two  princes 
assured  the  landgrave  of  tlie  safety  of  his  person  and  pos  essions  In 
reliance  on  this  assurance,  Philip,  provided  with  a  safe  conduLt,  present- 
ed himself  at  Halle,  where  the  imperial  camp  was  posted  It  wa=  here 
that,  after  having  asked  pardon  on  his  knees  in  the  midst  of  a  m-igmfl 
cent  assembly,  he  was  invited  to  supper  by  the  duke  of  -AIha  and  on 
going  to  the  castle,  was  retained  prisoner  in  spitfi  ot  all  objections  The 
emperor  could  not  deny  himself  the  triumph  of  having  his  two  greatest 
opponents  in  his  power.  He  shortly  afterwards  left  Saxony  and  took 
his  prisoners  with  him.  This  proceeding  wa  the  first  t  ccision  of -i  cool 
ness  between  Maurice  and  the  emperor. 

S  336.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Council  of  Tient,  which  was  opened  on 
the  13th  of  December,  1545,  had  held  its  first  deliberations  But  as  the 
proceedings  were  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  the  papal  legJte^  and 
the  chief  part  of  the  assembly  consisted  of  the  regular  clergy  ind  the 
uncompromising  adherents  of  the  pope,  the  resolutions  assumed  suth  a 
shape  that  the  Protestants  saw  in  them  rathei  a  wilening  of  the  pre 
vious  divisions,  than  any  approach  to  a  reconciliation  This  course  was 
highly  displeasing  to  the  emperor,  who  hoped  now  to  have  brought  about 
that  unity  of  feith  which  had  so  long  been  wi  bed  for  he  remonslrated 
and  wished  the  resolutions  to  be  kept  secret,  as  he  hid  just  biought  the 
Protsstant  Estates  to  promise  that  they  would  submit  them'ielves  to  the 
Council,  if  the  points  already  determined  upon  might  he  reconsidered 
But  Paul  nr.,  who  saw  cleariy  that  the  empeior  chenshed  the  nish  cf 
limiting  the  power  of  the  pope,  and  of  introducing  such  reforms  into  the 
Catholic  Church  that  the  Protestants  should  no  longer  hesitate  to  join  her 
communion,  not  only  allowed  the  resolutions  to  become  known,  but  re- 
moved the  Council  to  Bologna.  The  emperor  was  extremely  irritated 
at  this;  he  forbade  the  clergy  to  leave  Trent,  but  could  only  retain  the 
smaller  number,  and  for  the  purpose  of  paving  tiie  way  to  a  reunion  of 
the  Church  in  Germany,  he  proclaimed  an  edicf,  which  set  forth  how 
matters  should  be  conducted  unUl  the  termination  of  the  Council.     This 
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Ipas  done  by  the  Augsburg  Interim ,  which,  at  first  deisigned  for  both 
religious  parties,  was  afterwards  restricted  to  the  Pioteatints.  Bj  thia 
instrument,  the  use  of  the  cup  and  the  marriage  of  priests  were  per- 
mitted to  the  confessors  of  the  evin^ehcal  Church ,  an  itfempt  was  niide 
to  approach  their  opinions  on  the  doctnDcs  of  justilicafLon,  the  mass,  &c., 
by  the  use  of  indefinite  modes  of  expression ,  but  m  the  c«lebr»tion  of' 
IHvine  worship  and  in  the  ceremonies,  the  old  usiges  were  retained. 
This  Interim  met  with  great  opposition,  leas  from  the  Protestant  pnnoes, 
than  fi-om  the  towns  and  preachers.  The  latter  could  not  be  prevailed 
upon  to  receive  a  religion  that  was  offensive  to  their  consciences,  either 
bj"  deprivation  of  their  offices  or  by  loss  of  their  property  or  freedom. 
Driven  from  their  posts,  they  left  their  homes  and  household  hearths  to 
fly  by  secret  paths  to  the  north  of  Germany,  where  the  Interim  was 
utterly  rejected.  Nearly  400  preachers  became  exiles;  Magdeburg, 
which  was  under  the  ban,  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  greater  number.  In 
Saxony,  also,  the  cradle  of  the  Reformation,  many  preachers  fled,  from 
dislike  to  the  Leipsic  Interim,  by  the  composition  of  which  Melancthon 
incurred  the  charge  of  weakness  and  want  of  courage.  A  multitude  of 
pamphlets,  satires,  satirical  poems,  and  wood-cuts,  proceeded  irom  Magde- 
burg, which  were  intended  to  bring  down  hatred  and  contempt  ujKin  the 
Interim  and  its  originators. 

§  337.  At  the  moment  when  the  emperor  believed  himself  to  be  on 
the  point  of  attaining  the  object  of  his  wishes ;  when  the  Council  had 
been  again  removed  to  Trent,  and  even  attended  by  some  of  the  Pro- 
testant Estates ;  when  every  circumstance  seemed  to  combine  to  raise 
him  to  the  petition  of  temporal  bead  of  Christendom,  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  term  was  understood  in  the  middle  ages ;  when  he  already  cher- 
ished the  thought  of  having  his  son  elected  as  his  successor,  and  thus 
rendering  the  imperial  throne  hereditary  in  his  family, — he  suddenly 
found  an  unexpected  opponent  in  the  man  to  whom  he  had  been  hitherto 
indebted  for  his  triumphs, — in  Maurice  of  Saxony.  This  sagacious 
prince  saw  plainly  in  what  a  perilous  position  the  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ties of  Germany  would  stand,  if  Charles  should  conduct  his  plans  to  a 
Buooessful  issue  ;  he  saw  clearly  that  he  had  incurred  the  hate  of  aU  Pro- 
testants by  his  treachery  to  the  common  cause,  since  he  had  undertaken, 
in  the  name  of  the  emperor,  to  prosecute  the  ban  against  Magdeburg, 
and  had  already  commenced  the  siege  of  the  city,  where  alone  the  pure 
word  of  the  Gospel  had  found  an  asylum  He  could  only  restore  his 
lost  reputation  by  a  great  and  daring  action  He  concluded  a  secret  alli- 
ance with  several  German  princes,  and  assuied  himself  of  tie  aid  of  the 
French  king,  Henry  11.,  by  i  treaty,  in  virtue  of  which  the  latter  was 
permitted  to  occupy  the  towns  of  Meta,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  without 
infringement  of  the  rights  of  the  empire.  The  chivalrous  margrave, 
Albert  of  Brandenburg  Culnbach,  conducted  the  negotiation.    Upon  thi^ 
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Maiirice  granted  pardon  and  the  free  esercise  of  religion  to  Magdeburg, 
which  immediately  submitted.  Waminga  were  sent  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  at  that  time  in  Innsbrack ;  but  Maurice,  who  was  a  master  in  the  art 
of  deception,  knew  how  to  dissipate  all  suspicions  as  they  arose  in  his 
mind,  and  Charles,  who  was  practised  in  the  intrigues  of  Spain  and  Italy, 
thought  ifimpossihle  that  he  should  be  outwitted  by  a  German.  Maurice 
suddenly  advanced  with  three  divisions  of  his  army  into  the 
'  '  south,  took  possession  of  Augsburg,  and  marched  into  the 
Tyrol.  He  was  already  approaching  Innsbruck  with  the  purpose  of  mat- 
ing the  emperor  prisoner,  when  a  mutiny  among  the  German  peasants 
afforded  the  latter  an  opportunity  for  escape.  The  Tridentine  Council 
was  broken  up  in  confusion,  and  Charles,  after  setting  the  imprisoned 
Elector,  John  Frederick,  at  liberty,  fled  during  the  night,  ill  with  tbo 
gout  and  disheartened,  over  the  snow-covered  mountains  of  the  Tyrol 
into  Carinthia;  leaving  to  his  brother  Ferdinand  the  difficult  task  of 
establishing  peace.  Ferdinand  immediately  concluded  the  treaty  of 
Pasaau  with  the  Protestant  princes,  by  which  unconditional  rehgious 
liberty  was  granted  to  the  adherents  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Interim  was  abolished,  the  Protestants  were  declared  independent  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  and  the  landgrave  of  Hesse  was  set  at  liberty.  A  per- 
manent peace  and  amnesty  was  at  the  same  time  decided  upon. 

§  338.  The  treaty  of  Passau  was  the  last  work  of  Maurice.  "When 
his  former  confederate,  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  refused  to  accede  to  it, 
and  continued  his  wars  and  robberies  in  Lower  Saxony, 
A.  B.  1B63.  jia^rjgg  marched  against  him  to  compel  him  to  peace.  A 
battle  was  fought  near  Siverahausen.  The  active  Maurice  was  victo- 
rious, but  he  received  a  gun-shot  wound  in  the  wild  confusion  of  the  bat- 
tle, of  which  he  died  two  days  after,  in  the  flower  of  his  manly  strength. 
He  was  a  man  of  rare  qualities,  "prudent  and  secret,  enterprising  and 
energetic."  Two  years  after  his  death,  the  Ecligious  Peace  of  Augs- 
burg was  concluded,  by  which  the  Protestant  Estates  who  foOowed  the 
^ugsbui^  Confession  were  not  only  assured  of  full  liberty  of  conscience 
and  religion,  but  also  of  political  rights  equal  to  those  enjoyed  by  the 
Catholics,  and  the  continued  possession  of  the  confiscated  ecclesiastical 
property-  A  free  right  of  departure  was  permitted  to  subjects  who  did 
not  foflow  the  religion  of  the  Electors ;  and  a  free  toleration  for  those 
that  remamed.  The  demand  made  by  the  adherents  of  the  ancient  faith, 
that,  in  future,  those  of  the  clergy  who  should  join  the  new  Church  should 
lose  their  incomes  and  offices,  occasioned  the  most  vehement  dispules- 
As  it  was  impossible  to  come  to  an  agreement,  the  point  was  left  unde- 
cidsdi  and  admitted  as  a  spiritual  reservation  into  the  laws  of  peace— 
"  a  seed  of  bloody  contests-" 

§  339.  This  religious  peace  frustrated  the  most  zealous  attempts  of  thd 
*  emperor  to  restore  the  unity  of  the  Church,  and  deprived  him  of  the 
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hiterest  he  had  hitherto  taken  in  the  affairs  of  the  world.  Oppressed 
with  discontent  and  bodily  suffering,  he  embraced  the  resolution  of  re- 
nouncing hia  government,  and  of  passing  the  reminder  of  his  days  in 
quiet  retirement  and  monastic  penance.  "With  this  object,  he  made  over 
to  his  eon  Philip,  at  a  solemn  assembly  at  Brussels,  first,  the  Nether- 
lands, and  a  short  time  after,  the  kingdoms  of  Spain  and  Naples,  (o- 
gether  with  the  New  World;  he  committed  the  government  of 
the  Austrian  states  and  the  affairs  of  Germany,  however,  to  his  brother 
Ferdinand.  After  this,  he  retired  to  the  west  of  Spain,  where 
he  had  had  a  residence  built  near  the  convent  of  Juste,  on  the  pleasant  de- 
eUvity  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  plantations  of  trees.  He  lived  here  for 
two  years  in  quiet  retirement,  busied  with  the  practices  of  religion  and 
with  pious  contemplation.  In  the  mean  time,  Ferdinand  I.  received  the 
imperial  throne  of  Germany  by  the  election  of  the  princes,  after  he  had 
pledged  himself  to  observe  the  Peace  of  Religion, —  an  engagement  he 
honestly  fulfilled. 

4.  PROGBESS    OF  THE   REFORMATION   THROUGH   EUROPE. 
a.   LUTHERA.NISM   AND    CALVINISII. 

§  340.  The  greatest  divisions  arose  in  Germany,  -where  the  move- 
ments in  the  Church  had  taken  their  origin,  in  consequence  of  the  Re- 
formation. The  Lutheran  form  of  worship  strove  long  with  the  Catholic 
for  the  mastery.  The  former  extended  itself  gradually  from  Saxony  and 
Hesse  over  the  neighboring  countries,  acquired  the  supremacy  in  north- 
ern Germany,  made  triumphant  progress  in  Swabia  and  Franconia,  and 
q)ened  itself  a  path  from  Strasburg  into  Alsacia  and  Lorraine.  The 
doctrines  of  Luther  had  penetrated  at  an  early  period  to  the  Vistula  and 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  where  the  Grand  Master  of  the  German  Order 
(§  227),  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  pressed  upon  by  the  Poles  and  deserted 
by  tho  emperor  and  empire,  had  joined  the  evangelical  Church,  converted 
Prussia  into  an  hereditary  dukedom,  and  acknowledged  the  suzerjMnship 
Bf  Poland.  The  same  thing  happened  in  Courland  and  Livonia,  with 
IhfJ  Head  of  the  Order  of  the  Sword.  The  Catholic  form  of  worship 
found  its  most  zealous  partisans  in  the  dukes  of  Bavaria,  in  the  royal 
house  of  Austria,  in  the  spiritual  Electors,  and  in  (he  prince-bishops.  In- 
golstadt  was  an  active  seminary  for  the  ancient  faith.  Nevertheless,  as 
the  two  emperors,  Ferdinand  I.  and  Maximilian  II.,  both  disdained  to  do 
violence  to  the  consciences  of  their  subjects,  the  evangelical  doctrines 
Boon  obtained  numerous  adherents  in  the  hereditary  possessions  of  Aus- 
tria. The  Protestants  obtained  religious  toleration  for  themselves,  and 
built  several  churches  in  the  archduchy  of  Austria,  in  Carinthiiij^and 
Styria.  In  Hungary  and  Transylvania,  the  Reformation  made  such  pro- 
gress that  the  evangelical  party  outnumbered  their  opponents,  and  obtain- 
ed religious  freedom  and  equal  political  rights  with  the  Catholics.    In  Bo- 
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hernia,  the  old  Hussites  (Utraquists)  mosfJy  embraced  the  Lutheran  doo- 
trinea.  But  numerous  as  were  the  treaties  that  guaranteed  the  rights  of 
Protestants  in  the  Austrian  dominions,  they  were  disregarded  by  latei 
rulers,  who  restored  the  Catholic  State  Church  to  the  preeminence. 

The  Reformed  Church  that  originated  in  Swilzerland,  also  found  its 
way  intu  Germany  at  an  early  period.  It  is  true  that  the  doclrines  of 
Zwiugle  were  only  received  and  maintained  by  a  few  towns  in  the  south 
of  Germany;  but  when  Calvin,  in  Geneva,  seized  upon  the  principles 
of  Zwingle,  and  fashioned  them  into  a  complete  system  of  doctrine  by 
nniticg  them  with  his  own  views,  the  reformed  Church  in  Germany  gain- 
ed a  coostant  succession  of  adherents.  Frederick  III.  introduced  this 
system  into  his  own  land  from  the  Palatinate,  and  ordered  Urainus  and 
Olevianus  to  draw  up  the  Heidelberg  Catechism,  a  widely 
extended  compendium  of  Calvin's  doctrine  ;  the  same  thing 
happened  in  Hesse,  Bremen,  and  Brandenburg.  Even  Melancthon  and  his 
disciples  (Pbilippisls,  and  Cryptocalvinisf^)  were  convinced  in  their  hearts 
of  the  truth  of  Calvin's  views.  Tlie  former  so  embittered  the  evening 
of  his  life  by  promulgating  these  opinions,  that  he  sank  into  his  grave 
calumniated  and  full  of  sorrow,  and  his  disciples  brought 
persecution  and  unprisomnent  upon  themselves  in  Saxony. 
The  Form  of  Concord,  a  confession  of  faith  that  was  subscribed,  about 
1580,  by  ninefy-six  of  the  Lutheran  Estates  of  the  empire  was  intended 
to  restore  harmony  among  ihe  German  Protectant-!  but  it  merely,  con- 
firmed the  division  between  the  Calvinists  and  Lutheiani  and  increased 
the  unhappy  animosity  of  one  parly  against  the  other 

§  3-11.  Switzerland  also  received  evangelical  confessions  ot  foilb,  as 
well  as  the  Catholic  doctrines;  only  the  system  of  Zumgle  that  was  re- 
ceived in  the  greater  German  cantons  (§  326)  differi,d  less  from  (he 
doctrine  of  Calvin  which  was  predominant  in  French  Switzerland,  than 
it  did  from  that  of  Lulher.  John  Calvin,  a  learned  refugee  from  Fiance, 
introduced  the  Eeformatioa  and  the  confederation  into  Geneva,  a 
town  delightfully  situated  on  the  frontiers  of  Savoy  and 
Geneva.  France,  and  then,  like  the  lawgivers  of  antiquity,  he  exer- 

cised the  greatest  influence  on  the  government,  the  religion,  the  maimers, 
and  the  education  of  the  city,  till  his  death  in  1564.  Calvin  was  a  man 
of  gr'eat  intellect  and  moral  power ;  severe  to  otliers  and  to  himself,  and 
hojlile  to  all  worldly  enjoyments,  —  he  acquired  a  command  over  men  by 
ihe  reverence  that  was  due  to  his  strong  and  pure  will.  The  doctrine  of 
Calvin  is  impressed  with  the  character  of  its  originator,  — severity  and 
simplicity.  In  matters'  of  faith,  he  adheres  to  Zwingle  only  so  far  as  the 
lalt^  embraces  the  severe  views  of  Augustine  (§  174),  and  holds  that 
men  are  incapable  of  doing  good  by  their  own  wills.  Calvin,  like  Zwin- 
gle, goes  back  to  the  primitive  apostolic  times,  and  commands  the  grea^ 
■ist  simplicity  in  ceremonies  and  forms  of  worship.     Images,  ornaments, 
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organs,  candles,  crucifixes,  all  ai-e  banished  from  fhe  churches  ;  the  ser- 
vice consists  in  prayer,  preaching,  and  the  singing  of  psalms,  which  Cal- 
vin's faithful  fellow-minister,  Theodore  Beza,  had  translated  inlo  French ; 
there  is  po  church  feast  except  the  rigorously  ohaerved  Sunday  (Sab- 
bath). The  constitution  of  the  Calvinistic  Church  is  a  republican  syno- 
dial  government.  The  congregation,  represented  by  freely  elecfed  elders 
(presbytery),  exercises  the  power  of  the  Church,  chooses  the  ministers, 
watohes  over  morals  by  means  of  the  elders,  adminisiei-a  the  discipline 
and  punishments  of  the  Church,  and  the  distribution  of  alms.  The  min- 
isters and  a  portion  of  the  elders  eonsfitufe  the  synod,  whence  the  coun- 
try churches  receive  their  laws.  Their  severity  of  morals  occasionally 
induced  the  Calvinlsts  to  wage  war  against  lawful  amusements,  sutli  aa 
the  theatre,  dancing,  and  the  more  refined  pleasures  of  society :  for  this 
reason,  their  dpctrines  found  less  acceptance  among  the  higher  than  in 
the  middle  classes. 

§  342.  The  Calvinistic  doctrines  extended  themselves  from   Geneva 
over  the  flourishing   towns   of  southern  France,  where   they 
""^^  soon  numbered  so  many  adherents  that  they  were  able  to 

waife  war  for  many  yeai-s  with  the  dominant  Chureh.  The  French  court 
was  for  some  time  hesitating  which  form  of  religion  it  should  adopts 
political  motives  swayed  the  decision  in  favor  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
Commands  were  now  issued  gainst  "  the  so-called  reformed  religion," 
Calvinistic  ministers  were  given  over  to  the  flames,  and  an  attempt  waa 
made  to  prevent  the  difi'usion  of  their  doctrine  by  persecution  and  pun- 
ishment. Calvinism  penetrated  into  the  Netherlands  from 
Netherlands,  ^rsiace  and  Switaerland,  where,  after  many  struggles,  it  be- 
came yiciorious  in  the  northern  provinces  (Holland).  At  the  synod  of 
Dort  (4.  D.  1618),  the  views  of  the  Arminians,  who  wished  to  give  a 
milder  form  to  Calvin's  severe  doctrine  of  predestination,  were  condemn- 
ed, and  the  Augustine  doctrine  of  election  maintained.  The  chiefs  of 
the  Arminians,  particularly  the  deserving  statesman,  (Van  Olden  Barn- 
veldt),  and  the  distinguished  historian,  Hugo  Grotius,  were  punished,  the 
one  by  death,  the  other  by  imprisonment  (§  360).  In  Scot- 
Seutlaad.  ^^^^^  ^^^  evangelical  doctrines  were  long  suppressed  by  the 
couK  and  the  clergy,  and  many  courageous  confessors  perished  in  iho 
flames.  The  regent,  Mary  of  Guise,  sprung  from  a  French  family, 
which  was  zealously  devoted  to  the  Romi>h  Chureh,  in  conjunction  with 
Cardinal  Beaton,  suppressed  the  innovators  by  severity.  But  when  the 
cardinal  had  fallen  in  his  own  house  beneath  the  hlows  of  a  treop  of 
conspirators,  and  the  regent  had  died  after  a  three  years'  contest  with 
the  people  who  were  striving  for  the  Gospel,  the  rude  preacher,  John 
Knox,  who  had  known  Calvin  in  Geneva,  succeeded  in  rendering  the 
Beformed  doctrines  triumphant.  The  doctrines,  the  form  of  worship, 
and  the  synuElial  constitution  of  the  Calvinistic  Church,  were  introduced 
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into  Switland  by  a  resolution  of  tiie  parliament,  the  mass  forbidden  aa 
idolatrous,  under  penalty  of  fine  and  dealh,  and  the  goods  of  the  Church 
confiscated.  Monasteries,  cathedrals,  and  treasures  of  art  were  destroy- 
ed with  a  blind  fury.  At  a  later  period,  the  Scottish  Church  received 
the  name  of  Presbyterian,  from  its  assemblies.  In  England,  similar 
principles,  entertained  by  the  Puritans,  succumbed  to  the  power  of  the 
High  Chureh ;  but  they  were  diffused  by  numewus  sects,  and  received 
their  fullest  development  on  the  free  shores  of  Worth  America. 

h.   ESTABLISHMENT   OF  THE  ANGLICAN    CHDKCH. 

§  343.  In  England,  the  disciples  of  Luther  were  at  first  bloodily  per- 
Beouted,  and  King  Henry  VIII.  obtained  such  favor  with  the  court  of 
Eome,  by  a  learned  controversial  work  against  Luther  on  the  subject  of 
the  seven  sacraments,  that  it  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Defender 
HeniT  VIII  ^^  '^^  Faith.  But  Henry's  attachment  to  the  pope  was  con- 
A.  i>.  verted  into  hatred  when  Clement  VII.  refused  to  separate 

JB09-1647.  jjjjjj  f^^^  jjjg  Spanish  wife,  Catherine,  an  aant  of  the  em- 
peror Charles  V.  Some  internal  scruples  respecting  the  validity  of  his 
marriage  with  Catherine,  who  had  been  the  wife  of  his  departed  brother^ 
and  a  wish  to  unite  himself  to  the  lovely  Anne  Boleyn,  at  length  induced 
Henry  to  attempt  the  desired  separation  by  a  rapture  with  Rome.  Sup- 
ported by  the  opinions  of  native  and  foreign  universities,  and  of  many 
learned  bodies,  as  to  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage,  he  had  had  himself 
divorced  from  Catherine,  and  married  to  Anne,  by  Thomas  Cranmer,  the 
new  bishop  of  Canterbury  ;  he  then  compelled  the  clergy  to  acknowledge 
him  as  the  head  of  the  Enghsh  Church,  and  had  a  number  of  acts  passed 
by  the  parliament,  by  which  the  pope's  authority  and  influence  were  de- 
stroyed in  EnglaJid.  The  king  tiien  set  about  effecting  such  alterations 
in  the  Church  as  appeared  to  him  to  be  useful,  or  which  suited  his 
caprice,  with  unexampled  severity  and  arbitrariness.  The  numerous 
monasteries  were  violently  dissolved,  the  monks  and  nuns  scarcely  pro- 
tected from  hunger,  and  the  conventual  property  either  united  to  the 
crown  or  bestowed  upon  courtiers.'  The  tomb  of  Becket  with  its  rich 
altar  was  desecrated  and  plundered,  and  the  memory  of  the  ancient  saint 
(§  275)  turned  to  ridicule,  by  a  ludicrous  ceremony.  The  flames,  by  which 
Iiutherans  as  well  as  papists  were  consumed,  were  lighted  by  the  wooden 
images  of  the  sainte.  On  the  other  hand,  he  left  the  remaining  institu- 
tions of  the  Catholic  Church  untouched,  and  commanded,  by  the  statute 
of  the  Six  bloody  Articles,  the  observance,  under  penalty  of  death,  of 
celibacy,  auricular  confession,  monastic  vows,  low  mass,  transubs  Ian  ela- 
tion, and  the  withholding  of  the  cup.  The  venerable  Bishop  Fisher  and 
the  intellectual  chancellor,  Thomas  More,  the  author  of  the  "  Utopia," 
died  upon  the  scaffold,  because  they  did  not  approve  the  innovations  in 
the  Church.     Enraged  at  this,  the  pope  at  length  fulminated  a  violent 
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Rnathema  against  Henry  and  his  adherents,  at  the  moment  when  the  dis- 
content at  the  dissolution  of  the  cloisters  had  produced  an  insurrection 
among  the  peasantry  in  the  norlb  of  the  kingdom,  in  which  monks 
marched  at  the  head  of  the  bands.  Upon  this,  Henry  condemned  the 
friends  and  relations  of  Cardinal  Pole,  who  had  prepared  the  anathema, 
to  die  upon  the  scaffold  or  gallows,  and  delivered  over  abbots  and  monks 
ia  the  dress  of  their  order  to  the  executioner. 

§  3i4.  But  the  despotism  and  sensuality  of  the  king  were  moat  clearly 
displayed  in  his  treatment  of  his  wives.  Scarcely  had  tlie  divorced  Cathe- 
rine died,  far  from  the  court,  a  victim  to  her  sorrows  and  her  wrongs, 
before  her  rival,  Anne  Boleyn,  was  beheaded  by  the  command  of  her 
jealous  husband.  Ilis  third  wife,  the  young  and  gentle  Jane  Seymour, 
died  a  few  days  afler  giving  hirth  to  the  delicate  Edward;  upon  which, 
Henry  suffered  biraself  to  be  seduced  by  the  advice  of  his  chancellor,  and 
by  a  portrmt  of  Holbein's,  into  suing  for  the  hand  of  a  German  princess, 
Anne  of  Cleves.  But  neither  her  figure  nor  her  disposition  suited  the 
amorous  king,  who  accordingly  procured  another  divorce  upon  grounds 
altogether  frivolous.  Catherine  Howard,  Henry's  fifth  wife,  retained  her 
affection  for  a  former  lover  after  her  elevation,  and  eip  at  d  h  want  of 
faith  upon  the  scaffold ;  and  Catherine  Parr,  the  last    f  h     qu  had 

only  her  own  shrewdness  to  thank  that  she  did  not  fall  a  m  to  h  al 
for  the  Reformation.  Since  the  days  of  Nero  and  D  m  an  th  had 
hardly  been  a  monarch  who  had  surrendered  himself  s  mpl  t  I3  the 
prompting  of  a  despotic  nature,  a  passion  for  blood  and  a  tj  ra  al 
will.  Even  on  his  death-bed,  he  issued  orders  for  executions. 
Edward  VI  ^  ^*^-  "*-*  *''^  ^''°^  *•*"  ^^^  father's  death,  Edward  VI.  num 

A.  D.  '    bered  but  sis  years  ;  Henry  had,  in  consequence,  appomtc/1 

1647-1653.  ^  council,  to  conduct  the  government  during  his  son's  minor- 
ity. In  this  council,  Edward's  matemal  uncle  — the  duke  of  Somerset, 
and  the  Archbishop  Cranmer,  attained  the  greatest  authority.  The  for- 
mer, raised  to  the  of&ce  of  Protector  of  England,  gradually  got  the  whole 
power  of  the  state  into  his  own  hands,  and  favored  the  establishment  of 
an  Anglican  Churcli,  which  had  been  undertaken  with  prudence  and  mo- 
deration by  his  friend  Cranmer  This  consists  of  J  mixture  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  elements.  Public  wjr«hip  was  accommodated  to  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  in  the  English  languige,  which  was  compiled 
from  the  ancient  Mass  books  the  Communion  was  administered  in  both 
kinds ;  the  abolishing  of  celibacy  and  the  confession  of  faith  in  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles,  is  in  confoimity  with  other  Protestant  Churches ; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  episcopal  constitution,  the  continuance  in  the  use  of 
colored  rohes  during  divine  worship,  and  a  few  ecclesiastical  statutes,  call 
the  Roman  Catholic  system  to  mind;, only,  instead  of  the  pope,  the  king 
is  the  head  of  the  Cliurch,  and  the  bishops  and  archbishops  •■ 
by  him. 
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Somerset  made  many  enemies  by  his  ambition,  who  first  procured  hit 
fall,  and  at  length  bis  execution,  Dudley,  earl  of  Norltumberiand,  the 
ambitious  obief  of  the  opposite  party,  stepped  into  his  place,  and  exer- 
cised the  same  unlimited  authority  over  the  young  king  and  the  country 
as  his  predecessor  had  done.  For  the  purpose  of  prolon^og  bis  sway, 
be  persuaded  the  dying  Edward  to  alter  the  will  of  his  fkther,  and  ap- 
point, as  his  successor,  Jane  Gbay,  a  grand-niece  of  Henry  VIIT.,  who 
favored  tbo  evangelical  doctrines,  instead  of  Edward's  Catholic  sister, 
Mary.  Bat  hatred  to  the  ambitious  Northumberland,  whose  son,  Guilford, 
was  the  husband  of  Jane  Gray,  and  the  hereditary  reverence  for  the 
Maiy  Tudor  legitiaiate  inheritor,  operated  in  favor  of  Mary.  She  brought 
A-  D.  '    the  peeple  over  to  her  side  by  the  assurance  that  nobody 

1B63-I658.  gijguij  ije  disturbed  on  account  of  bis  religion,  and  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  tlirone.  Northumberland  died  on  the  scaffold,  Dudley 
and  the  classically  accomplished  Jane  Gray,  who  was  not  less  versed  in 
the  writings  of  Plato  than  in  the  Bible,  after  pining  for  some  lime  in  pri- 
son, were  the  victims  of  a  similar  fete. 

§  3i6.  Mary  did  not  remain  true  to  her  promise.  Bred  up  in  the 
Catholic  iaith,  for  which  her  mother,  Catherine,  had  suffered,  she  looked 
upon  the  restoration  of  papacy  and  the  ancient  Church  forms  as  the  most 
important  of  her  duties  as  a  ruler.  She  had  the  Church  Reform  of  Ed- 
ward VI.  abolished  by  act  of  Parliament,  and  adopted  measures,  in  con- 
junction with  Cardinal  Pole,  whom  she  raised  to  the  archiepiscopal  chair 
of  Canterbury,  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy  and  the  restoration  of  the 
old  system.  The  refractory  bishops  were  deposed  ;  Cranmer  and  two  of 
his  most  zealous  coadjutors  given  over  to  the  flames,  and  the  fires  of 
martyrdom  lighted  all  over  the  kingdom.  To  neglect  attending  mass 
was  to  put  hfe  in  perih  Crowds  of  refugees  fled  over  the  seas,  to  seek 
for  refuge  in  Germany  and  Swilzeriand.  When  Mary  gave  her  hand  to 
the  fanatical  Philip  of  Spain,  the  persecution  waxed  hotter.  But  ^ef 
at  the  evident  dislike  of  her  husband,  melancholy,  and  misanthropy 
shortened  ber  days.  She  died  at  the  moment  when  she  was  deceiving 
herself  with  Ihe  idle  hope,  that  she  was  about  to  present  a  Catbobc  suc- 
cessor to  the  nation. 

Her  half-sister,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  the  unfortunate  Anne 
Boleyii,  exchanged  the  residence  she  bad  hitherto  occupied  in  the  Tower, 
where  she  had  passed  a  troublous  youth  in  the  midst  of  sorrow  and  dan- 
ger, for  the  royal  palace,  and  restored,  by  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  the 
Reformation  that  had  been  esfablisbed  under  Edwai-d  VI.  The  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  and  the  Thirty-nine  Articles  again  resumed  their  au- 
thority ;  and  Elizabeth  exercised  the  influence  which  she  possessed  aa 
the  spiritual  head  of  the  Church,  in  establishing  the  Court  of  High  Com- 
mission.  Itwas  in  vain  that  the  exiles,  on  their  return  home,  hoped  t« 
induce  the  queen  to  undertake  a  thorough  Reformation,  on  the  model  of 
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the  Calvinistic  Church.  Elizabeth's  lofty  spirit,  and  her  love  for  reli- 
gious  ceremonial  and  ecclesiastical  pomp,  despised  the  simpUcity  and 
popular  equality  of  the  Calvinists,  who,  from  (heir  insisting  upon  the 
purification  of  the  Church,  were  eaUed  Puritans.  When  these  men 
found  there  was  no  hope  for  the  reception  of  their  doctrines  into  the  An- 
glican Church,  they  separated  ihemselves  as  nonconformists,  and  esta- 
blished a  religious  system  of  their  own,  with  presbyteries  and  synods,  a 
religious  service  from  which  art  and  poetry  were  banished,  and  a  system 
of  Church  discipline  in  which  every  earthly  pleasure  was  a  sin.  Per- 
secution was  soon  let  loose  against  the  Puritans,  under  which  they  he-  , 
came  still  more  gloomy  and  morose,  and  at  length  intreased  to  a  danger- 

C.   THE  KEFOKMATION  IN  THE    THREE    SCANDINAVIAN  KINGDOMS. 

§  347.  In  the  sixteenth  century,  a  complete  revolution  in  the  slate  of 
affairs  took  place  in  the  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms.  Christian  EC.,  the 
last  king  of  the  united  empire  (§  296),  irritated  the  nobility  to  such  an 
extent  by  his  severity  and  cruelty,  that  insurrections  broke  out  at  the  ■ 
same  time  both  in  Denmark  and  Sweden,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
union  of  Calmar  was  dissolved,  and  the  evangelical  Oburch  obtained  the 
supremacy.  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  courageous  youth,  endowed  with  the  valor 
and  wisdom  of  the  Stures,  who  were  his  relations,  was  the  ori^nator 
of  this  ecclesiastical  and  political  revolution  in  Sweden,  and  the  founder 
of  a  vigorous  race  of  monarchs.  He  was  carried  into  Denmark  as  a 
hostage  by  Christian  11.  From  this  place,  however,  he  soon  found  an 
opportunity  to  escape  into  Lubeek,  where  he  was  not  only  protected  but 
provided  with  money,  and  encouraged  with  promises  of  the  liberation  of 

his  native  country.  In  the  same  year  in  which  the  slaughter 
'of  Stockholm  produced  a  universal  horror  of  the  Danish 
government,  Gustavus  landed  on  his  native  shores.  In  the  midst  of  a 
thousand  dangers  and  adventures,  he  escaped  the  pursuits  of  Christian's 
emissaries,  who  were  perpetually  at  his  heels,  by  his  own  courage  and 
the  fidelity  of  his  countrymen,  till  at  length  he  found  aid  and  protection 
from  the  rude  inhabitants  of  Northern  Daiecarlia.  With  a  band  of  hardy 
peasants  he  conquered  Falun,  repulsed  the  troops  of  the  Danes  and  their 
allies,  and  took  TJpsala.  The  feme  of  his  name  and  the  attractive  call  of 
liberty  soon  resounded  through  ail  lands,  and  attracted  many  warriors  to 
his  side.  Supported  by  the  Lubeckers  with  troops,  money,  and  artillery, 
he  compelled  the  Danish  garrison  to  retreat,  and  then,  after  having  been 

elected  king  by  the  Diet  of  Strengnas,  beheld  his  entry  into 
Jnne,  1533.  g,^^j,^im_  ^^  g^gj^  jJjq  „g^  kingdom  of  Sweden  remained 
an  elective  monarchy,  till,  twenty  years  later,  the  crown  was  declared  by 

the  diet  to  be  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  Vasa.  But  ag 
^  "■       ■      the    possessions  of  the  throne  bad  been  so   dilapidated  by 
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neglect  as  not  to  be  sufficient  to  sutiport  the  expenditure,  tlie  new  kingly 
flignity  could  not  be  supported  with  honor  except  by  an  augmenlafion  of 
lie  kingly  revenue.  For  this,  the  Reformation  afforded  a  welcome  op- 
portunity. The  people,  instrncted  in  the  Lutheran  doctrines  by  the 
brofhers  Olaus  and  Laurentius  Petri,  willingly  accepted  the  new  faith, 
ind  the  Diet  placed  the  possessions  of  the  clergy,  who  during  the  war 
lad  Bided  with  the  Danes,  and  shown  no  interest  in  the  independence  of 
their  country,  at  the  disposal  of  the  king.  Guslavus,  sup- 
i.D.isa)'.  ported  by  this  resolution,  gradually  introduced  the  Reforma- 
tion into  the  whole  country,  and  deprived  the  Church  of  the  greater  part 
of  its  possessions,  for  the  purpose  of  attaching  them  to  the  crown.  The 
nobility,  who  were  enriched  by  the  proceeding,  supported  the  undertak- 
ing. The  bishops,  who,  after  a  long  resistance,  submitted  to  the  new 
system,  remained  Estates  of  the  empire  and  heads  of  the  Church,  but 
were  dependent  upon  the  king,  and  held  in  check  by  the  consistories, 

g  348.  A  similar  revolution  had,  in  the  mean  time,  taken  place  in  Den- 
mark. Frederick  I.,  acknowledged  as  king  by  the  nobility  and  people, 
■  sought,  by  supporting  the  evangelical  doctrine,  to  strengthen  himself 
against  his  rival.  Christian  II.,  who,  although  at  first  favorable  to  the 
Eeformation,  had  afterwards  united  himself  to  the  emperor  and  the  pope 
for  the  purpose  of  regaining  possession  of  his  states.  In  the  same  time 
in  which  Frederick  admitted  Protestants  to  equal  civil  rights  with  Catho- 
lics at  the  Diet  of  Odensee,  and  established  the  Danish  Church's  independ- 
ence of  Rome,  Christian  II.  made  aii  attack  upon  Denmark  from  Nor- 
way ;  but  was  lakea  prisoner,  and  compelled  to  pine  for  sixteen  years  in 
a  gloomy  lower,  with  no  other  companion  than  a  Norwegian  dwarf 
Christian  HI  Under  Christian  III.,  the  son  of  Frederick  I.,  the  Lutheran 
A.  B.  '  form  of  worship  attained  a  complete  triumph  in  Denmark 

1534-1669.  also.  The  clergy  iost  the  greater  part  of  their  possessions 
to  the  crown  and  the  nobility,  and  the  bishops,  whose  titles  were  retained 
in  the  Scandinavian  kingdoms,  fell  into  complete  dependence  upon  the 
government.  In  Norway,  the  new  Churcb  was  quietly  established  by 
the  peasantry;  but  in  Iceland,  tlie  Episcopal  party  fell  with  the  sword 
in  their  hands.  The  Swedish  and  Danish  nobility  gained  great  wealth, 
power,  and  privileges  by  the  Eeformation. 

§  349.  Gustavus  Vasa  had  attempted  to  establish  Sweden's  prosperity 
by  wholesome  laws,  and  by  the  encouragement  of  trade  and  industry! 
but  evil  times  came  npon  the  land  under  the  government  of  his  sons. 
E  ■  h  SIV  Erich  XIV.  was  of  so  passionate  a  disposition  that  he  at 
A.  E.  ''  length  became  insane.  Whilst  in  this  state,  he  murdered 
1660-1S68.  ^jjjj  jjjg  ^^^jj  band  several  members  of  the  family  of  Sture, 
and  caused  all  the  nobles  to  tremble  in  anticipation  of  a  similar  fate ; 
which  induced  his  brothers  to  place  him  in  confinement,  and  at  length  tfl 
$end  him  out  of  the  world  by  poison.     His  brother,  John  III.,  a  weak 
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miuded  prince  of  unstable  characler,  Eucceeded  to  the  government.  1*3 
J  h  m  aatraj  by  his  wife,  a  rigid  Catholic  and  the  daughfer  of 

A.  n.  '  a  Polish  prince,  and  by  a  Jesuit  who  lived  secretly  in 
1669-3693.  Stockholm  as  an  ambassador,  John  allempted  again  to  intro- 
duce the  ancient  form  of  religion  into  his  kingdom,  and  consented  that 
his  son  Sigismond,  who  was  to  be  king  both  of  Sweden  and  Poland, 
should  be  brought  up  as  a  Catholic.  His  scheme  proved  abortive  from 
the  resistance  of  the  Swediah  people  to  the  Catholic  ceremonies  ;  he  him- 
seF  afterwards  repented  of  his  attempt,  when  his  second  wife  exerted  her- 
self in  favor  of  the  evangelical  doctrine.  But  the  attachment  to  the 
Catholic  Church  proved  of  great  detriment  to  his  son,  the  Polish  king, 
Sigismond  III.  For  when  he  refused  compliance  with  tl. ',  resolution  of 
the  Diet,  that  the  evangelical-Lutheran  religion  should  be  solely  predomi- 
nant and  alone  tolerated  in  Sweden,  his  uncle,  Charles  of  Sudermania, 
was  named  regent.  It  was  in  vain  that  Sigismond  attempted 
A.  D.  1598.  ^^  defend  his  rights  by  force  of  arras,  he  was  defeated  by  his 
uncle ;  whereupon  the  Diet  required  him  either  to  renounce  popeiy,  and 
to  govern  his  hereditary  kingdom  in  person;  or  to  send  his  son  to 
Sweden,  that  he  might  be  hi-ought  up  in  the  religion  of  the  country. 
When  Sigismond  refused  compliance  with  this  demand,  Charles  IX. 
received  the  crown  he  had  long  been  striving  for,  and  a  new  law  of  suc- 
cession secured  it  to  his  family. 

§  350.  At  this  time,  a  war  arose  between  Sweden  and  Poland.  This 
CimriaalX  ^™'''  "'I'ich,  after  Charles's  death,  was  inherited  by  his  son, 
A.  D.  '     Gustavus  Ad.ilphus,  terminated  to  the  advantage  of  Sweden, 

lenn-lBll,  ^y^^  jf,^^  united  Livonia  and  a  part  of  Prussia  to  Finland 
and  Esthonia,  her  other  provinces  on  the  Baltic. 

From  fhia  time,  the  power  of  Poland  gradually  decayed.  An  attempt 
at  a  reformation  of  the  Church,  which  would  have  been  attended  by  a 
renovation  of  the  state,  and  a  more  intimate  connection  with  neighboring 
countries,  was  suppressed  by  a  selfish  nobility,  who  thought  of  nothing 
but  increasing  their  own  power  and  privileges.  It  was  only  a  few  per- 
secuted and  fugitive  teachers  of  the  new  doctrines  that  found  protection 
ajd  toleration  in  Poland,  They  were  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Poles 
under  the  comprehensive  terra  of  Dissidents,  and  succeeded,  after  raany 
struggles,  in  obtaining  toleration  for  their  religion,  and  an  equality  of 
civil  rights ;  possessions  in  which  they  were  afterwards  seriously  dis- 
turbed. Several  opinions  found  toleration  in  Poland  that  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Reformers  as  unorthodox.  Among  these  may  be  men- 
tioned those  entertained  by  the  sect  of  Socinians  (Unitarians)  founded 
by  the  Italian  Socinus,  wlio  denied  the  Divine  nature  of  Christ  and  thfl 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity. 
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d.   THE    CATHOLIC    CHTJECH. 

§  351.  Traces  of  the  Eeformation  displayed  themselves  both  in  Spain 
Biid  Italy,  hat  were  prevented  from  extending  partly  by  the  character  of 
the  people,  and  partly  by  the  severity  of  the  Inquisition ;  the  suspected 
died  in  frightful  dungeons,  or  at  the  stake.  Among  lie  confessors  of  the 
new  doctrine  were  found  the  most  illustrious  authors  and  men  of  learn- 
ing, who,  for  the  most  part,  took  refuge  abroad.  /'Some  adopted  princi- 
ples that  were  rejected  as  heretical  even  by  the  Reformers ;  for  example, 
the  two  Italian  bi-othera,  Sooinus  ;•  and  the  Spaniard,  Servetos,  who  was 
burnt  to  death  at  Geneva,  at  the  suggestion  of  Calvin,  for  holding  unor- 
thodox opinioci  on  the  subject  of  the  Trinity\(A.  d.  1553.) 

The  heads  and  leaders  of  the  Catholic  Clmrch  did  not  give  up  the 
thought  of  suppressing  the  new  doctrines :  wherever  it  was  in  their  power, 
they  sought  to  attain  (his  object  by  persecution  and  violence ;  and  when 
this  was  not  practicable,  fhey  opposed  and  impeded  their  diffusion  in 
Adrian  VI  every  possible  way.  Almost  all  the  popes,  even  those  who, 
A.  D.  1522,'  like  Adrian  VI.  and  Paul  III.,  were  convinced  of  the  pre- 
1623.  vailing  abuses  of  the  Church,  and  meditated  plans  for  their 

Paul  III.,  removal,  displayed  great  severity  against  the  Protestants. 
A.i>.  I63i-  Thus  Paul  IV.,  an  octogenarian  and  a  gloomy  monk,  pro- 
^^**'  voked  the  people  to  such  a  degree,  that,  on  the  day  of  his 

*'""^  'Yl'  death,  they  mutilated  his  statues,  and  burnt  down  the  liouse 
1559.  of  the  Inquisition.     His  successor,  Pius  IV.,  brought  to  a 

Pius  IV.,  termination  the  twice  interrupted  Council  of  Trent,  the  third 
A.  i>.  1659-  assembling  of  which  commenced  with  the  January  of  1562. 
1585.  -jijjg  resolutions  of  this  Council  (in  which  the  Catholics  see 

their  own  Eeformation),  form  the  foTindation  of  the  Catholic  Chureh. 
The  religious  doctrines  that  had  hitherto  been  regarded  aa  orthodox  were 
here  recognized  as  infalUble,  and  embodied  in  expressions  as  indefinite 
as  possible;  a  purer  code  of  morals  was  established,  the  Church  disd- 
pline  improved,  and  a  more  rigorous  supervision  of  the  clergy  established. 
The  Council  of  Trent,  which  was  gradually  received  in  all  Catholic 
countries,  is  the  final  conclusiou  of  Catholic  doctrine ;  from  this  time,  no 
more  synods  have  been  held.  In  this  manner,  every  attempt  at  innova- 
tion was  prevented,  and  the  cliaracter  of  stability  impressed  upon  Catho. 
licism  ;  whilst,  on  (he  contrary,  the  essence  of  Protestantism  is  develop- 
ment and  progress. 

Gregory  sm.,  Gregory  XIII.,  who  gave  the  calendar,  which  had  fallen 
*.  D.  1673-  into  confusion,  its  present  improved  arrangement,  by  passing 
'^85.  at  onpg  from  the  18th  of  February  to  the  1st  of  March, 

*  This  is  a  miatakfl.  Lffiljus  Socinns  aud  Fanstus  Sooinn?  were  not  brothers,  Irat  uncla 
■nd  nephevr.  The  title  of  the  Bibliollieea  Fj-ainnn  Poimorimi,  a  oollaction  of  the  works  o' 
the  Sociniaa  theologians,  may  have  !eJ  Dr.  Weber  into  tills  error.    A-ai,.  Ed 
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Drclered  a  Te  Deum  (o  be  sung  for  tlie  extirpation  of  the  e 
Christ  when  he  heard  the  intelligence  of  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo- 
mew (§  S63).  The  most  remarkable  prince  of  the  Church,  during  the 
Sixius  V  whole  century,  was  Sixtus  V.,  who,  from  the  condition  of  a 
A.r  1:BE  -  poor  shepherd  boy,  had  risen  to  he  a  Fi-anciscan,  inquisitor, 
1£»:  cardinal,  and  at  length,  pope.     He  was  a  maD  of  a  strong 

and  imperious  nature,  who  maintained  the  discipline  of  the  Church  with 
inexorable  severity,  erected  several  remarkable  buildings,  drpw  forth  the 
gigantic  works  of  antiquity  from  their  rubbish,  and  attempted  to  resio:-e 
the  andent  splendor  to  the  papal  chair. 

§  352.  The  attempts  of  the  popes  to  suppress  the  Eeformation,  or  at 
least  to  prevent  its  diffusion,  found  their  chief  support  in  the  Order  of 
Jesuits,  which  was  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola,  a  Spanish 
nobleman  of  excitable  imagination  and  enthusiastic  tempera- 
ment. Affected  by  the  histories  of  the  saints,  which  he  read  during  the 
healing  of  a  wound,  Ignatius  renounced  the  profession  of  soldier,  to  which 
he  had  hitherto  belonged,  and  accomplished  a  toilsome  pilgrimage,  with 
prayers  and  penance,  to  the  Holy  Sepulchre.  After  his  return,  he 
acquired,  with  incredible  perseverance,  the  education  in  which  he  was 
deficient,  in  Salamanca  and  Paris  ;  and  then,  t<^ether  with  six  associates, 
swore  upon  the  host  not  only  to  be  true  to  the  three  monastic  vows  of 
poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience,  but  to  allow  the  object  of  their  efforts 
to  be  determined  on  by  the  pope,  and  then  to  submit  themselves  to  his 
decision  wifh  unconditional  compliance.  A  short  time  after,  they  pros- 
trated themselves  at  the  feet  of  the  Eoman  ponlifT,  and  obtained  a  con- 
firmation of  the  new  Order,  which  received  the  name  of  the  Society  of 
Jesus.  Ignafius  became  the  first  general  of  the  Order;  but  it  is  not  to 
him,  but  to  his  successor,  the  Spaniard,  Lainez,  that  the  Society  of  Jesua 
is  indebted  for  its  artfully  designed  constitution. 

This  constitution  was  military-monarchical.  The  superintendents  of 
the  piorinces  (the  provincials),  were  subject  to  the  general  in  Eome,  and 
nnder  the«e  agtun  were  a  multitude  of  heads  m  various  steps  and  grada- 
tions Obedience  and  rigid  suboi  di nation  were  the  soul  of  the  alliance. 
All  tie  members  were  most  heedfully  watched  oier,  and  were  compelled 
to  tear  asander  all  the  bands  that  connected  fhein  with  the  ivorld. 
Postulants  uere  required  to  pass  throiigh  a  long  period  of  probation, 
during  which,  the  talenta  and  disposition  of  eveiy  mdnidual  were  mi- 
nutely scrutinized,  so  that  he  might  be  devoted  to  his  most  appropriate 
sphere  of  action  The  Jesuits,  who  were  endowed  with  great  privileges, 
soon  attained  a  vast  and  multifarious  activity.  The  chief  aim  of  the  Order 
was  to  oppose  Protestantism,  and  to  suppress  the  freedom  of  inquiry  that 
had  been  awakened  by  the  Reformation.  They  attempted  these  objects 
by  a  variety  of  ways;  they  endeavored  to  lead  back  the  adherents  of  the 
new  faith  into  the  bosom  of  the  ancient  Church  by  persuasion  and  seduce- 
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ment;  the  confessional  was  maile  use  of  to  indute  prince^  and  men  !n 
authority  to  oppose  the  Reformation,  and  to  put  limits  to  tlie  freedom  of 
belief ;  and  by  the  education  of  youth,  which  they  had  known  how  to  get 
into  their  own  hands,  they  sought  to  bring  up  the  young  in  their  own 
principles.  The  Order  was  enriched  by  presents  and  legacies,  and  this 
wealth  facilitated  the  erection  of  Jesuitical  seminaries,  which,  plentifully 
provided  with  every  thing  that  was  i-eqwisite,  imparted  instvuciion  gra- 
tuitously, and  thus  attrarted  many  of  the  necessifous.  Moreover,  the 
object  aimed  at  by  the  instruction  givea  by  the  Jesuits  was  not  a  free 
development  of  the  mind,  but  only  the  acquirement  of  knowledge  that 
might  be  serviceable  in  life.  It  might  rather  be  called  fr^ning  than 
educalion.  Sciences  were  presented  in  a,  certain  contracted  form,  and 
free  speculation  was  prevented.  Readiness  in  the  LatiD  language,  and 
an  acquiuntanee  with  a  few  sciences  that  were  of  practical  titility,  were 
the  aim  of  the  Jesuitical  education;  the  means  —  severe  discipline  and 
the  excitement  of  ambition :  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  bistorj-,  and 
every  thing  that  directs  men's  minds  to  more  elevated  or  comprehensive 
views,  were  either  banished  or  taught  with  restrictions.  But  what  drew 
down  the  curses  of  the  peojde  im  the  Jesuitical  order  waa,  that  by  its 
dangerous  morality  it  became  the  destroyer  of  truth  and  faith,  and  the 
disseminator  of  malicious  and  false  principles.  The  revolting  doctrine 
that  the  end  sanctifies  the  means,  and  that  words  and  oaths  might  be 
rendered'  invalid  by  a  mental  reservation,  were  brought  into  use  by  tiie 
Jesuits  in  a  most  audacious  manner, 

5.    THE    TIMES    OF    PHILIP    II.    (a.,  D.    1656—1598)    and    ELIZABETH 

{A.  D.  1658  —  1603). 
§  353.  Philip  II.  of  Spain  was  a  gloomy  and  misanthropical  prince, 
who  proposed  three  objects  to  himself  as  the  aims  of  his  existence,— 
the  increase  of  his  power,  the  extirpation  of  Protestantism,  and  the  anni- 
hilation of  liberty  and  popular  rights.  In  the  attainment  of  these  ends, 
he  sacrificed  the  happiness  of  his  people,  the  prosperity  of  his  kingdom, 
and  the  affection  of  his  subjects  and  nearest  relaUona.  His  chivalrous 
half-brother,  Don  Juan,  who  defeated  the  Turks  in  Ihe  sea- 
A.D.1671.  engagement  at  Lepanto,  was  surrounded  by  the  suspicious 
king  with  such  a  web  of  falsehood,  intrigue,  and  espionage,  and  so  fet- 
tored  in  all  his  undertakings,  that  grief  and  vexation  plunged  him  into  an 
early  grave.  Philip's  son,  the  impetuous  and  passionate  Don  Carlos, 
died  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  — that  mighty  spiritual  court, 
which,  under  Philip,  became  the  terror  and  horror  of  the  people.  By 
means  of  tliis  horrible  Inquisition,  and  the  dreadful  autos  dafe,  he  was 
indeed  successful  in  destroying  every  trace  of  heresy  in  Spain  and  Na- 
ples, and  in  depriving  the  people  of  their  freedom;  but  he  at  the  same 
time  annihilated  the  prosperity,  the  wealth,  and  the  national  gre"*"—  "•■■ 
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these  countries;  and  when  he  attempted  to  bend  the  Netherlands  undeir 
the  same  yoke,  that  niemorable  contest  burst  forth,  out  of  which  liberty 
came  forth  triumphant.  After  a  reign  of  forty-two  years,  which  proved  the 
grave  of  Spain's  greatness,  and  burdened  the  once  rich  land  with  an  op- 
pressive national  debt,  Philip  fell  a  victim  to  a  dreadful  disease.  He  had 
a  cruel  executor  of  his  tyrannical  commands  in  Duke  Alba.  The  curse 
of  the  people  rests  on  the  names  of  both. 

a.   PORTUGAL   UNITED   ■WITH   SPAIN. 

§  354.  Portugal  had  a  similar  fate  with  Spmn.  In  bolh  countries,  a 
powerful  priesthood  supported  by  an  absolute  king,  suppressed  the  spirit- 
ua]  movements  of  the  people,  and  paralyzed  their  powers.  Freedom 
and  rights  were  lost,  and  the  ancient  heroism  the  tloom  11  d  the  pros- 
perity of  an  earlier  period,  disappeared  beneath  f\  th  and  slavery.  This 
was  particularly  the  case  when  Portugal,  by  a  gloomy  fatality,  was  uni- 
ted to  Spain. 

King  Sebastian,  a  young  man,  and  who  had  been  educated  by  the 
priests  in  rigid  faitli  and  obedience  to  the  Church  ind  pope  undertook  an 
expedition  against  the  infidel  Moors  m  nt  rthem  Africa  wJih  the  purpose 
of  gratifying  at  once  both  his  zeal  lor  pio'selytism  and  hi=  love  of  con- 
j,jo  quest.  He  commenced  an  impetuou  attack  during  the 
burning  heat  of  an  August  day  upon  the  •superior  ibrce  of 
the  enemy,  in  the  plain  of  Aleassai  and  suffLred  a  dreadful  defeat. 
12,000  Christian  warriors  covered  the  field  of  battle  Sel  astian  him- 
self was  among  those  who  were  missing  but  his  boly  could  be  nowhere 
discovered.  The  crown  of  Portugal  descended  to  in  ancient  relative  j 
and  when  he  died,  two  years  aflerwirds  without  chiHren  Philip  IL  of 
Spain  made  pretensions  to  the  king  lorn  ind  sent  Duke  Alba  with  an 
army  against  the  Portuguese,  who,  out  of  national  hatre  1  an  1  neighboiv 
ly  jealousy,  favored  the  pretensions  of  a  n-val  cliimant  Aitonio.  But 
the  tatter  was  not  in  a  position  to  contest  his  pretended  heretiiiary  claims 
against  the  superior  power  of  Spain.  He  was  defeated  and  compelled 
te  fly,  upon  which  Lisbon  and  the  whole  country  submitted  lo  the  Span- 
iards. Anionio,  after  a  few  unsuccessful  attempts,  died,  poor  and  haras- 
sed by  perpetual  plots,  in  Paris ;  and  the  false  Sebastians  that  aro^e  fi\>ra 
time  to  time,  and  endeavored  to  stir  up  the  Portuguese  against  their  de- 
tested neighbors,  did  not  meet  with  the  necessary  support.  The  fourth 
Sebastian,  who  by  many  was  regarded  as  the  true  one,  ended  his  days  in 
A.  r>.  1680-  a  Spanish  prison.  The  pernicious  domination  of  Spain  over 
1640.  Portugal  endured  for  sixty  years.      At  the  end  of  this  peri- 

od, the  illustrious  duke  of  Braganza  succeeded  in  bringing  the  crown 
into  his  own  family.  But  in  the  meanwhile,  the  navy  of  Poriugjil  had 
fallen  into  decay,  and  her  foreign  possessions  passed  into  other  hands. 
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5.  THE   STKUGGLE  TOR   LIBEKTY  IN   THE  NETHERLANDS. 

g  355.  The  Netherlands,  from  time  immemorial,  liad  postessed  chai> 
tered  rights  and  lihertiet,.  among  which,  consent  to  taxation  by  the 
Estates  of  the  country,  an  independent  judicature,  and  the  exduhion  of 
Spanish  troops  and  offleiais,  occupied  the  most  prominent  place.  These 
rights  had  been  already  occasiooally  infringed  during  the  time  of  Charles 
v.;  but  the  love  of  the  emperor  for  the  Nelherlanders,  among  whom  he 
had  been  bora,  and  for  whose  manners  and  customs  lie  retained  an  affec- 
tion,  prevented  any  greater  hoitililies.  PhiUp,  oa  the  contrary,  was  a 
haughty  Spaniard,  who  looked  upon  the  Netherlands  as  a  conquered 
couQtry,  and  Who  perpetually  violated  their  hereditary  privileges.  He 
appointed  his  half-sister,  Margaret  of  Parma,  a  woman  of  masculine 
spirit,  his  viceregent  in  Brussels ;  but  placed  a  state  council  at  her  side, 
in  which  a  foreigner,  Cai-dinal  Grauvella.  was  president,  and  sent  a 
Spanish  gairison  into  the  country.  But  the  Netherlanders,  many  of 
whom  were  inclined  to  the  evangelical  doctrines,  felt  themselves  most 
aggrieved,  when  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  pure  faiih 
and  the  discipline  of  the  Church,  ordered  the  laws  against  heresy  to  be 
rendered  more  stringent,  and  appointed  fourteen  new  bishops  in  addition 
to  the  four  already  existing.  These  regulations  were  intended  to  facili- 
tate the  gradual  introduction  of  the  Spanish  Inquisition  ;  and  the  Car- 
dinal Granvella,  who,  as  archbishop  of  Mechlin,  had  all  the  other  bishop- 
rics under  him,  already  assumed  the  title  of  Grand-Inquisitor.  All 
attempts  of  the  patriotic  party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  "William  of 
Orange  and  Count  Egmont,  to  induce  the  king  by  petitions  lo  respect  the 
institutions  of  the  country,  to  mitigate  the  laws  against  heresy,  and  to 
allow  freedom  of  belief,  were  ineffectual.  Philip  replied,  "  that  he  would 
rather  die  a  thousand  times,  than  suffer  the  slightest  change  in  religion." 

§  356.  It  was  among  the  burgher  class  alone  that  any  disciples  of  the 
new  Church  were  to  be  met  with ;  the  nobility  for  the  most  part  adhered 
to  the  ancient  faith,  but  were  resolute  in  opposing  the  Inquisition  with  all 
November,  their  power.  "With  this  object,  about  400  nobles  subscribed 
1686.  the  so-called  Compromise,  and  drew  up  a  petition  for  the 

repeal  of  the  laws  against  heresy,  and  the  discontinuance  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Inquisition.  "When  they  presented  themselves  with  this 
before  the  palace  of  the  vic-e-regent,  she  ftll  into  a  state  of  agitation.  One 
of  the  counui!  who  wa"  standing  beside  her  exclaimed,  that  she  should 
not  be  alarmed  by  the^e  beggars  (gueux),  a  woid  that  was  communicated 
to  the  confederate-,  and  made  use  of  by  them  aa  the  sign  of  their  alli- 
Bnce.  They  named  tliem'.elves  Gueses,  and  from  this  time  wore  a  medal 
with  the  effigy  of  the  kmg,  and  the  mseiiption,  "True  even  to  the  beg- 
gar's wallet."  The  petition  remamed  without  result  Heretics  were  pun- 
ished in  theii  freedom,  property  and  lives      Despite  all  this,  the  new 
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Sottrinea  maile  inor«  and  more  progress  j  psalms  were  snng,  the  preach- 
ings of  the  evangelical  clergy,  which  were  often  held  in  the  open  air, 
were  altendeil  by  thousands;  monks,  images  of  the  Virgin,  and  holy  oh- 
jecta  were  turned  to  ridicule.  At  length,  the  long  restrained  wralh  of 
the  people  at  the  religious  persecution  burst  ils  bounds  in  Antwerp, 
Brussels,  and  the  whole  of  Brabant.  A  mob,  consisting  of  the  lowest 
class  of  the  people,  mutilated  the  crucifises  and  images  of  the  saints 
Wliich  were  standing  in  the  roads ;  but  the  increasing  multitude  soon 
attacked  Ihe  churches  and  cloisters,  and  perpetrated  every  kind  of  sacri- 
legious atrocity.  These  occurrences  produced  a  division.  The  moderate 
party  joined  the  regent,  and  assisted  her  in  punishing  the  guilty.  Order 
was  in  a  short  time  restored,  and  Margaret  recommended  gentleness  and 
moderation  as  the  only  means  by  which  the  tranquillity  of  the  country 
could  be  permanently  established.  But  her  representations  found  no 
acceptance  in  Madrid.  It  was  determined  to  send  the  cruel  Alba  with  a 
Spanish  army  to  the  Netherlands,  and  to  reduce  the  people  by  force  and 
severity. 

Alba  A.  D.  §  357.  The  Intelligence  of  Alba's  arrival  caused  the  Nether- 
1667-1673.  landers  to  take  flight  in  crowds.  William  of  Orange,  a  pru- 
dent and  circumspect  man,  in  the  full  vigor  of  life,  resolute,  energetic, 
and  taciturn,  yielded  to  the  storm  and  retreated  to  Holland.  He  parted 
in  tears  from  Egmont,  whom  he  vtunly  attempted  to-persuade  to  foDow 
the  same  course.  Egmont's  happy  nature  could  not  give  credit  to  the 
Spanish  treachery,  against  which  Orange  warned  him.  He  ti-usted  to  his 
former  services  to  the  royal  family  of  Spain,  and  remained.  But  Alba 
had  hardly  arrived  at  Brussels,  with  unlimited  powers,  before 
he  placed  the  unsuspecting  Egmont  and  the  gallant  Horn 
under  arrest,. and  caused  them,  with  eighteen  others  of  the  nobility,  to  be 
executed  as  traitors.  He  then  established  a  council  of  reheUion,  called 
by  the  Nelherlanders  The  Bloody  Council,  which  punished  with  unex- 
ampled severity  not  only  the  disciples  of  the  evangelical  doctrine,  but  the 
resolute  defenders  of  their  country's  rights  and  institutions.  The  regent, 
disgusted  with  these  horrors,  resigued  her  office  and  retired  to  Italy.  Her 
memor)  was  held  in  honor.  Alba,  however,  erected  a  citadel  in  Antwerp, 
and  for  six  years  (a.  d.  1567  - 1573)  exercised  an  oppressive  tyranny 
that  threatened  the  greatest  danger  to  liberty  and  prosperity.  Without 
regard  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  which  required  tliat  the  taxes  should  be 
aUowed  by  the  Estates  of  every  district,  and  collected  in  a  manner  the 
best  suited  to  their  object,  Alba  imposed  a  fixed  tax  upon  the  couatry, 
and  levied  it  in  a  manner  extremely  unfavorable  to  trade  and  commerce, 
inasmuch  as,  in  addition  to  a  property  tax,  he  introduced  a  high  tariff. 
The  discontent  and  irritation  of  the  people  at  these  oppressive  imposts  at 
length  produced  such  a  fermentation  in  the  country,  that  Alba's  recall 
was  decided  upon  in  Madrid.     The  intelligence  that  a  band  of  exiles, 
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called  Water-Gueses,  had  stormed  the  sea-port,  Brie!,  and  that  the  north, 
em  stales,  Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  and  Friesland,  had  united  together 

and  recofjnized  "William  of  Orange  aa  their  Stadtholder, 
A.  D.  1573.  ^|;g^j  ^^y^  convinced  the  Spanish  court  that  Alba's  pro- 
ceedings were  not  leading  to  the  desired  result.  Shortly  after  the  Duke'a 
departure  from  the  Netherlands,  the  northern  states,  in  the  synod  of 
Dort,  raised  Calvinism  to  he  the  religion  of  the  state,  received  the  Heid- 
elberg Catechism,  and  erected  a  Protestant  university  in  the  town  of 
Leyden,  as  a  reward  for  the  heroic  defence  of  the  citizens  against  the 
heleaguering  Spanish  army. 

Zuniga,  *■  »■  §  ^^^-  -^^^^'^  successor,  Louis  of  Zuniga  and  Kequesena, 
1673- me.  abolished  the  Bloody  Councii,  and  attempted  by  milder  mea- 
sures again  to  contirra  the  tottering  power  of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands ; 
but  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  foreign  troops,  whose  licentious- 
ness every  day  increased,  prevented  a  reconciliation.  Even  his  victory 
on  the  Mokerheath,  where  'wo  of  t!ie  brothers  of  Orange  died  as  became 
heroes,  failed  in  producing  the  expected  results.  Zuniga  died  two  years 
afterwards.  Before  his  successor,  Don  Ju'^n  Philip's  gallant  half- 
Tj  J  „  brother,  could  enter  upon  his  difli cult  office  the  msolence  of 
A.  D.  isTB-  the  savage  and  unpaid  soldiery  atta  ned  its  highest  pilch. 
1578.  xhey  filled  the  wealthy  cities  of  Maestricht  and  Antwerp 

with  murder,  plunder,  and  desolation.     At  thi^i  cnsis  the  shrewd  Orange 

was  successful  in  uniting  the  whole  of  the  states  by  the 
A.  D.  1678.  giiiangg  of  Ghent,  in  the  resolution  of  mutually  aasioting  each 
other,  with  life  and  property,  in  driving  out  the  Spanish  troops  and 
Don  Juan  was  not  in  a  position,  during  the  brief  period  of  his  exertions 
in  the  Netherlands,  to  reestablish  firmly  the  shattered  power  of  Spiin. 
Alesaodsr  -^""^  ^°^  ^'^^">  ^  '"^'^  ^  ^'^  "^"'^  expeiienced  successor, 
FomL^T  a.  Alexander  Farneae  of  Parma,  =on  of  the  regent  Margaret, 
1578-1582.  „as  intent  upon  fostering  the  jealousy  and  heieihtwy  envy 
between  the  northern  and  southern  states,  and  on  miintaining  the  lights  of 
the  Catholic  Church  in  the  latter,  that  the  dominion  of  Spain  might  be 
preserved  in  the  southern  states  at  least.  This  scheme  w-is  seen  through 
by  Orange,  who,  being  convinced  that  even  the  weak  were  s  g  h  n  d 
by  union,  united  the  northern  states,{HolIand,Zea  nd  G  Id 
A.  D.  1679.  ^^^^  Utrecht,  Friesland),  into  a  closer  coafedera  y  f  he 
purpose  of  mutual  cooperation,  by  the  Union  of  Utrecht.  Th  all  an  e 
was  the  foundation  of  the  United  States  of  the  Protestant  N  th  1  d 
On  the  other  hand,  matters  in  the  south  became  every  day  mo  f     d 

and  divided  by  the  iniermeddhng  of  foreign  princes  and  nobles,  so  that 
the  energetic  Parma  was  enabled  in  many  places  to  suppress  the  insur- 
rection, and  to  bring  back  many  of  the  towns  to  obedience.  Philip'a 
wrath  was  now  directed  against  Orange.  He  had  already  outlawed  him, 
and  promised  a  title  of  nobility  and  a  vast  reward  lo  whosoever  should 
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deliver  hitn  up  either  alive  or  dead.  This  tempting  promise,  and  the  ae- 
^yity  of  fanatical  priests,  were  followed  by  several  attempts  at  assassina- 
tion. Orange  escaped  one  of  these,  but  the  bullet  of  the  fanatic,  Ger- 
hard of  Fraiic!ie-Comt6,  laid  him  dead  at  the  dooi'  of  the 
A.  D.  1B81.  ^^  banqueting-hall  of  Delft.  The  murderer  was  however 
seized  and  put  to  a  cruel  death.  In  the  place  of  Orange,  the  northern 
Btatea  elected  his  gallant  son,  Maurice,  as  Stadlholder  and  general. 

§  359.  About  thi"!  time,  the  religious  animosity  between  Catholics  and 
Trolestants  was  greater  than  ever  in  the  west  of  Europe  j  and  whilst 
&e  former  placed  all  their  hopes  upon  Philip  of  Spain,  the  latter  receiv- 
ed assistance  either  private  or  open  from  Elizabelh  of  England.  She 
sent  her  favorite,  Leicester,  nith  an  army  into  the  Netherlands,  to  pre- 
vent Pai-ma's  complete  triumph;  she  assisted  the  Huguenots  against 
Philip's  allies,  the  Leaguists  and  JeSuita  {§  3G2,  364),  and  consented  to 
the  ex:ecution  of  Mary  Stuart,  when  she  found  that  her 
*■  °'  ■^^^^'  own  life  was  threatened  by  tlie  daggers  of  fanatics  (§  368). 
Upon  this,  Philip  determined  to  annihilate  all  the  enemies  of  the  Catho- 
lic Church  by  a  mighty  blow,  and  above  all,  to  chastise  heretical  Eng- 
land and  her  excommunicated  queen.  With  this  view,  he  fitted  out  the 
Armada  or  "  Invincible  Fleet,"  consisting  of  130  large  ships  of  war,  a.nd 
sent  them  into  the  Channel,  under  the  command  of  Medina 
A.T>.xm.  gjijonia-^  to  the  end  that,  supported  by  Parma's  land  force, 
they  might  subject,  at  the  same  time,  England,  France,  and  the  Netlier- 
lands.  But  the  undertaking  ended  ia  the  shame  and  ruin  of  Spain.  The 
"Invincible  Fleet"  was  destroyed  by  storms,  and  the  skill  and  courage 
of  the  English  ;  the  greater  part  of  that  which  escaped  the  fire-ships,  the 
rocks,  and  the  enemy,  in  the  Channel,  was  wrecked  upon  the  Hebiides 
and  Shetland  islands,  when  Sidonia  attempted  to  return  to  Spain  by 
Bailing  round  Scotland.  It  was  a  fatal  blow.  Philip  admitted  this,  when 
he  composed  the  fears  of  the  trembhng  admiral  with  the  words,  "  I  sent 
you  against  men,  not  against  rocks  and  storms."  This  event  destroyed 
Spain's  supremacy  at  sea,  and  secured  the  independence  of  the  Nether- 
lands. The  war,  indeed,  continued  for  twenty  years  longer ;  but  the  Span- 
iards, despite  the  bravery  of  their  troops  and  the  skill  of  their  command- 
ers, were  not  in  a  condition  to  subject  the  whole  of  the  country.  The 
northern  states,  who  possessed  an  admirable  leader  in  Maurice  of  Or- 
ange, maintained  the  struggle  for  freedom  and  independence.  A  short 
time  before  his  death,  Philip  presented  the  Netherlands  to  his  daughter, 
Clara  Eugenia,  on  her  marriage  with  the  archduke,  Albert  of  Austria, 
aa  a  fief,  under  the  condition,  that  the  land  should  revert  to  Spain  in  the 
event  of  her  dying  without  children.  The  United  States  of  Holland, 
■,  would  not  consent  to  this  scheme.  They  still  continued  the 
war  after  the  death  of  Phihp  II.,  till  at  length,  by  the  inter- 
mediation of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  a  truce  was  arraDjjfed, 
21* 
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by  which  their  independence,  religious  freedom,  and  trade  wilh  the  Easi 
Indies  were  secured  to  them.  But  it  was  not  till  the  peace  of  "Westpha- 
lia that  the  independence  of  the  United  States  of  Holland  was  formally 
acknowledged-  The  southern  provinces  (Belgium),  ou  the  other  hand, 
remained  for  a  whole  century  subject  to  Spain,  and  then  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Austria. 

§  S60.  Trade.  —  Goteekment.  —  Stnod  of  Doet.  —  Holland 
came  forth  from  the  struggle  flourishing  and  powerful.  Navigation  and 
commerce  received  a  vast  impulse,  after  the  Hollanders  (particularly  the 
East  India  Company,  established  in  1602)  entered  into  direct  commer- 
cial relations  with  India,  and  deprived  the  Portuguese  of  many  of  their 
colonies.  Batavia,  in  the  island  of  Java,  was  the  centre  of  their  lucra- 
tive trafBo.  The  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  which  was  mainly 
the  work  of  the  great  statesman,  Van  Olden  Barnveldt,  was  repnblican. 
The  States  General,  which  were  formed  by  deputies  from  the  seven 
provinces,  possessed  the  power  of  legislation ;  tiie  High  Council,  with 
the  sladtholder  at  its  head,  conducted  the  government ;  the  affairs  of 
war,  however,  and  the  supreme  command  over  the  sea  and  land  forces, 
belonged  to  the  stadtholder  alone.  The  arts  and  sciences  at  the  same 
time  flourished  prosperously  ;  the  study  of  antiquity,  in  particular,  met 
with  unusual  attention  in  the  Dutch  universities. 

But  even  Protestant  Holland  did  not  remain  free  from  the  mischiev- 
ous wars  of  religion.  A  dispute  respecting  the  Calvinistic  doctrine  of 
predestination  divided  the  country  into  two  parties, — a  severe  party 
(Gomarists),  to  which  Maurice  of  Orange  and  his  adherents  attached 
themselves,  and  a  moderate  party  (Arminians),  whose  supporters  were 
Van  Olden  Barnveldt  and  Hugo  Grotius.  The  synod  of  Dort  (§  342) 
decided  in  favor  of  the  former  ;  upon  which,  Van  Olden  Barnveldt,  who 
had  deserved  so  highly,  and  was  then  in  his  seventy-second  year,  perish- 
ed on  the  scaffold ;  and  Hugo  Grotius,  the  learned  historian  of  the  strug- 
gles of  the  Netherlands  for  liberty,  and  the  founder  of  civil  and  interna- 
tional law  according  to  the  principles  of  the  ancients,  was  confined  in 
prison  till  rescued  by  the  cunning  and  fidelity  of  his  wife. 

C.  FKAKCE  rWHING  THE  WAB  OF  KBLIGION. 
§  361.  During  this  period,  furious  religious  wars  were  raging  in  France 
also.  Henry  H.,  a  determined  enemy  of  the  Huguenots  (§  342),  died  in 
consequence  of  a  wound  he  received  during  a  tournament.  His  feeble 
Froncis  n.  ^^  delicate  son,  Francis  IL,  was  his  successor.  This  prince 
A.  D.  was  'married   to  the  fascinating  Mary  Stuart  of  Scotland, 

1659-1560.  -vvhose  uncles,  the  Guises,  in  consequence,  enjoyed  great  in- 
(luence  at  the  French  court.  The  Guises,  as  zealous  adherents  of  tha 
Catholic  Church  and  the  papacy,  made  use  of  their  lofty  position  to  sup- 
press the  refoi-med  party  ;  hut  by  doing  this,  gave  their  opponents,  and 
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in  especial,  the  Prince  Cond^,  of  the  family  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Admi- 
ral Coligni,  the  opportunity  of  strengthening  themselves  by  joining  tha 
Huguenota.  The  schism  increased  daily ;  the  one  party  strove  to  over- 
throw the  other,  and  to  secure  the  victory  to  their  own  side  by  the  as- 
sistance of  the  king.  The  day  on  which  the  Estates  assembled  at  Or- 
leass-wffis  selected  hy  both  parties  as  a  befitting  time  for  the  execution  of 
this  project.  Tlie  Guises  gained  the  advantage.  The  chiefs  of  the  Hu- 
guenots already  found  themselves  in  prison,  when  a  turn  was  given  to 
affairs  by  ths  sudden  death  of  the  king.  The  queen-mother,  Catherine 
of  Medicia,  placed  herself  at  the  head  of  affairs  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX.  ^^^  "^^"^  ki^gi  Charles  IX.,  and  the  Bourbons  assumed  a 
A.  o.  1560-  position  suited  to  their  birth.  The  Guises,  irritated  at  the 
neglect  they  experienced,  retired  with  their  niece,  Mary  Stu- 
art, into  Iiorraine,  whence  the  latter,  shortly  after,  departed  with  sorrow 
and  mourning  into  Scotland. 

S  362.  The  removal  of  the  Guises  from  the  court  was  of  advantage 
to  the  reformed  party.  They  obtained  toleration.  Enraged  at  this  con- 
cession, the  duke  of  Guise  concluded  an  alliance  with  some  other  power- 
ful nobles  for  the  preservation  of  the  ancient  faith  in  France,  and  return- 
ed to  Paris.  During  this  return,  a  horrible  slaughter  was  perpetrated 
by  the  Guises  and  their  attendants  upon  some  Calvinists  of  the  town  of 
Vassy,  who  were  assembled  together  in  a  bam,  for  the  celebration  of 
Divine  worship.  This  proved  the  signal  for  a  religious  war.  The  out- 
rage given  to  the  conceded  liberty  of  conscience  by  this  bloody  act  of 
violence  cried  for  vengeance,  France  was  soon  divided  into  two  hostile 
camps,  that  attacked  each  other  with  bitter  animosity  and  religious  rage. 
The  most  horrible  atrocities  were  committed,  and  the  kingdom  disturbed 
to  its  inmost  depths.  The  Catholics  obtained  aid  from  Rome  and  Spain, 
the  Protestants  were  assisted  by  England ;  Germany  and  Switzerland 
supplied  soldiers.  After  the  andecisive  battle  of  Dreux,  and  the  murder 
of  the  Duke  Francis  of  Guise,  at  the  siege  of  Orleans,  peace  was  for  a 
short  time  restored,  and  the  Calvinists  again  assured  of  religious  tolera- 
tijn — a  promise  that  met  with  but  little  attention.  The  two  parties 
were  soon  again  arrayed  in  arms  against  each  other.  But 
despite  the  bravery  of  the  Huguenots  in  the  battle  of  St. 
Denis,  where  the  elder  Montmorenci  lost  his  life,  the  superiority  remain- 
ed on  the  side  of  the  Catholics ;  particularly  when  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
who  had  hitherto  sided  with  neither  party,  embraced  the  interests  of  the 
latter.  Tjie  sight  of  crucifixes  and  sacred  objects  broken  to  pieces,  dur- 
ing a  journey  undertaken  hy  the  queen  and  her  son,  and  the  advice  of 
the  duke  of  Alba,  with  whom  she  had  an  interview  in  Bayonne,  Lad 
produced  this  alteration  in  her  opinions.  Afler  several  bloody  engage- 
ments in  the  vicinity  of  La  Eochelle,  which  the  Huguenots  had  selected 
as  their  battlefield,  and  after  their  gallant  leader,  Gonde,  had  been  basely 
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Bssassinaled  during  one  of  them,  the  peaw  of  St.  Germain  was  arrang- 
ed, by  which  the  Calvinista  were  again  assured  of  the  free  exercise  of 
their  reli^on.  Condi's  nephew,  Henry  of  Beam,  who  had 
been  hred  up  in  the  doctrine  of  Calvin  by  his  mother,  Joanna 
d'  Albretj  now  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  (he  Huguenots;  but  tlie 
Bou!  of  the  party  was  the  hrave  Coligni,  wbo  stood  by  the  side  of  the 
prince  as  his  guide  and  adviser. 

§  363,  Coligni  possessed  great  influence  at  the  court  after  the  peace. 
The  young  king  respected  him,  and  favored  him  with  his  confidence. 
For  the  purpose  of  bringing  about  a  permanent  reconciliation  between 
the  religious  parties,  the  king  now  urged  a  marriage  between  his  sister, 
Mai^aret  of  Valois,  and  the  Bourbon,  Henry  of  Beam.  This  offended 
tJie  Guises,  who  believed  that  Coligni  had  procured  the  aasassinafion  of 
Francis  of  Guise,  and  tliey  resolved  upon  his  destruction.  Coligni  was 
fired  at  one  evening,  as  he  was  returning  to  his  own  house  from  tlie 
Louvre.  The  ball,  however,  only  shattered  his  arm,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary to  devise  a  fresh  plan  of  destruction.  The  Guises,  in  conjunction 
with  Catherine  of  Medicie,  now  entertained  the  horrible  project  of  taking 
advantage  of  the  approaching  marriage,  for  the  solemnization  of  which 
many  illustrious  Calvinists  had  hastened  to  the  capital,  to  destroy  the 
chiefs  of  the  Huguenot  party.  Thus  originated  the  Bloody  Nuptials  of 
Paris,  in  the  night  of  St.  Bartholomew,  August  24th,  1572.  When  tLe 
alarm  bell  of  St.  Gtermain  I'Auxerrois  gave  the  signal  at  midnight,  bands 
of  armed  ruffians  fell  upon  the  defenceless  Calvinists.  The  grey-headed 
hero,  Coligni,  vas  the  first  victim  that  the  Guises  sacrificed  to  their  hate; 
the  murderous  bands  then  marched  through  all  jmrts  of  the  city,  filled 
the  streets  and  houses  with  blood  and  corpses,  and  laughed  to  scorn  every 
sentiment  of  humanity  and  justice.  The  butchery  lasted  for  three  days, 
and  was  imitated  in  other  towns,  so  that,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
25,000  Huguenots  must  have  perished.  The  king,  to  whom  the  plan 
was  communicated  a  short  time  before  its  execution,  listened  to  the  voice 
of  his  passions,  and  himself  fired  upon  the  fugitives.  After  the  deed  had 
been  accomplished,  and  the  Guises  had  been  fixed  upon  by  the  public 
voice  as  its  instigators,  and  called  upon  to  answer  for  their  conduct, 
Charles  took  the  whole  affair  upon  himself,  and  excused  the  crime  by  a 
pretended  conspiracy.  Many  of  the  French  quitted  their  homes  in  hor- 
ror, and  sought  for  security  in  Switzerland,  Germany,  and  the  Nether- 
lands. Henry  of  Beam  saved  his  life  by  a  compulsatory  abjuration,  but 
returned  to  his  old  faith  as  soon  as  he  found  himself  in  security. 

§  3^*-  Charles  IX.  died  two  years  after  the  night  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  troubled  with  evil  dreams.  His  brother 
Henry,  who  had  been  for  a  twelvemonth  the  elected  king  of 
Poland,  fled  secretly  from  the  rude  shores  of  the  Vistula  to 
take  possession  of  the  fairer  crown  of  France.     Henry  ITL 
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Was  a  weak  and  luxurious  prince,  without  either  assiduity  or  enei^. 
Shut  up  with  his  favorites  and  pet  doga  in  the  inmost  apartments  of  the 
palace,  he  forgot  his  kingdom  with  its  disturhances  and  miseries ;  and 
when  remorse  at  his  sinful  life,  which  was  passed  in  lust  and  debauchery, 
seized  upon  him,  he  sought  consolation  in  superstitious  devotion,  in  pil- 
grimages and  processions,  and  in  penance  and  flagellations.  To  bring 
the  Huguenots  to  peace,  so  that  he  might  be  able  to  devote  himself  to  the 
iiDdisturbed  enjoyment  of  the  pleasures  of  his  capital,  Henry,  immediately 
upon  his  accession,  granted  them  freedom  of  conscience,  and  equal  civil 
rights  with  the  Catholics.  Enraged  at  these  concessions,  which  destroyed 
all  the  fruits  of  their  previous  exertions,  the  zealous  Catholics,  under  the 
guidance  of  Henry  of  Guise,  and  with  the  cognizance  of  Philip  IL  of 
Spain,  concluded  the  Holy  League  for  the  preservation  of  the  Church  in 
all  its  ancient  rights.  Many  members  were  won  to  this  ailianc*  by  the 
insinuations  of  the  priests  and  monks,  and  by  the  intrigues  of  the  Jesuits 
The  fickle  and  faithless  king,  disturbed  by  this  movement,  united  himself 
with  the  Catholic  zealots,  declared  himself  the  head  of  the  League,  an(l 
curtailed  the  religious  peace.  The  duke  of  Anjou,  Henry's  youngei 
brother,  died  a  few  years  after  this ;  and  as  he,  like  the  king,  was  without 
children,  the  Bourbon,  Henry  of  Navarre  (Beam),  became  the  nearest 
heir  to  the  throne.  This  prospect  of  a  Protestant  king 
alarmed  the  CathoUc  part  of  France,  and  gave  fresh  vigor 
to  the  League.  The  weak  king  was  obliged  to  recall  all  ti'eaties  with  the 
Huguenots,  to  announce  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  and  to  approve  the 
arrangements  of  the  League.  Henry  of  Guise,  at  first,  only  entertained 
the  notion  of  putting  aside  tlie  Protestant  successor  to  the  throne,  who 
had  been  excommunicated  by  the  pope ;  but  his  courage  rose  with  his 
increasing  power ;  he  soon  made  attempts  upon  the  crown  himself,  whilst, 
as  a  pretended  descendant  of  the  Carlovingi,  he  asserted  the  superiority 
of  his  claims  to  those  of  the  reigning  family.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
in  Paris  (where  the  citizens  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  agitation 
by  fanatical  popular  orators)  against  the  freedom  or  life  of  the  king;  and 
when  Henry  III.  attempted  to  defend  himself  by  calling  in  Swiss  troops, 
the  agitation  burst  into  rebellion.  ■  The  people  assembled  themselves 
around  the  Guises,  who,  against  the  king's  commands,  were  entering  the 
capital,  barricaded  the  streets  and  bridges,  and  commenced 
'a  furious  contest  with  single  divisions  of  the  troops.  The 
trembling  king  fled  with  his  favorites  to  Chartres,  and  left  his  capita!  in 
the  hands  of  his  rivaL  Henry  of  Guise  now  possessed  tlie  same  power 
that  had  belonged  to  tlie  mayors  of  the  palace  in  the  time  of  the  Mero- 
September,  vingl  (§  184).  But  even  this  position  did  not  satisfy  the  am- 
1688.  bitious  party  leader.     An  assembly  of  Estates,  convoked  at 

Elois,  where  the  adherents  of  the-Guises  were  the  strongest  party,  propos- 
Bd  not  only  to  deprive  the  Bourbons  of  their  right  to  the  throne  and  to  ex« 
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terminate  Calvinism,  but  to  cJiange  the  goyernment,  and  to  place  (lis 
whole  power  in  the  hands  of  the  Guises.  At  this  crisis,  Henry  haaarded 
a  hold  stroke ;  he  had  the  duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother,  the  Cardinal 
Louis,  assassinated,  and  imprisoned  the  most  influential  leaders  of  their 
party.  This  proceeding  produced  a  fearful  commotion  in  the  whole 
nation;  in  Paris,  allegjauce  was  renounced  to  the  God-forsakeo  king, 
who  had  overthrown  the  pillar  of  Cathohcism ;  the  pope  fulminated  an 
excommunication  at  him;  revolutionary  movements  took  place  in  many 
quarters.  Despised  and  forsaken,  Henry  IIL  saw  no  other  way  to  safety 
open  to  him  than  an  alliance  with  Henry  of  Navarre  and  the  Huguenots. 
A  frightful  civil  war  burst  out  afresh,  but  fortune  was  hostile  to  the 
League.  Henry  had  already  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and  threatened  to 
reduce  the  faithless  town  to  a  heap  of  ruins,  when  the  kjiife  of  a  fanatical 
monk  put  an  end  to  his  life.  Henry  III.,  the  last  Valois,  died  on  the  1st 
of  August,  1589,  after  appointing  Henry  of  Mavarre  and  Beam  his  suc- 
cessor, 

§  365.  Henry  IV.  had  still  a  long  struggle  to  sustain  before  his  head 
was  ornamented  by  the  crown  of  France.  Mayenne,  the  brother  of  the 
murdered  Guise,  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  League,  and  offered  a 
vehemeat  resistance  to  the  Calvinistic  claimant  of  the  throne.  Philip  IL 
Bought  to  turn  the  confusion  to  his  own  advantage,  and  commanded  his 
able  general,  Alexander  of  Parma,  to  march  his  forces  from  the  Nether- 
lands into  France.     Henry  tried  for  a  long  time  to  get  possession  of  his 

inheritance  by  the  sword :  he  laid  siege  to  Paris,  and  caused 
4.  D,  1690.  ^^^  citizens  to  feel  all  the  horrors  of  famine ;  but  he  at  length 
became  convinced  that  he  never  could  gain  peaceable  possession  of  the 
French  throne  by  battles  and  victories.    He  thought  the  crown  of  France 

was  worth  a  mass,  and  went  over  to  the  Catholic  Church  in 
ul7, 168^-  ^jjg  cathedral  of  St.  Denis,  and  by  (his  means  destroyed  the 
power  of  the  League.  Paris  now  threw  open  its  gates,  and  welcomed 
the  bringer  of  peace  with  acelamations.  The  pope  recalled  the  anathe- 
ma ;  the  heads  of  the  League  concluded  a  treaty  with  him,  and  Philip  IL, 
a  short  time  before  his  death,  consented  to  the  peace  of  Vervins.     After 

foreign  and  domestic  tranquilhty  had  been  thus  restored  to 
A.D.  1699.  Frsoice,  the  king,  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  conferred  upon  the 
C^lviniats  liberty  of  conscience,  the  full  rights  of  citizenship,  and  many 
other  privileges ;  such  as  separate  chambers  in  (he  courts  of  justice, 
Beveral  castles,  with  all  their  warlike  munitions  (La  Eophelle,  Montau- 
ban,  Nismes,  &c.,)  and  freedom  from  episcopal  jurisdjSIoil,  He  next 
sought  to  heal  the  wounds  that  had  been  inflicted  oajl^  land  by  the  war, 
by  encouraging  agriculture,  trade,  and  commerce ;  and  had  the  economy 
of  the  state  and  the  taxation  admirably  arranged  by  his  friend  and  minis- 
ter, Sully.  He  won  for  himself  the  warmest  affections  of  his  people  by 
his  genuine  French  character,  and  by  his  coidial  and  cheerful  disposilion. 
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His  solitary  failing,  his  too  great  love  for  women,  was  a  merit  in  tli6 
eyes  of  the  French.  But  fanaticism  was  only  slumbering.  Henry's 
tolerant  disposition  towards  heretics  awakened  it.  As  he  waa  meditating 
the  vast  plan  (with  the  approval  of  the  Datah  Union  and  other  European 
powers)  of  founding  a  Christian  community  with  equal  privileges  for  the 
three  Confessions,  and  hy  this  means  destroying  the  supre- 
macy of  the  royal  house  of  Hapsburg,  he  fell  beneath  the 
knife  of  Kavaillac. 

d.   ELIZABETH  AND  HAEY    STUART. 

Eliiabiith  ^  ^^^'-  ^'^''s*  France  was  being  torn  to  pieces  by  the  war 

A.  D.  1558-  of  religion,  England,  under  Elizabeth,  was  maimg  mighty 
1603.  advances  in  trade  and  commerce,  in  navigation,  agriculture, 

and  Uterature.  Elizabeth  was  a  despotic  ruler,  who  suppressed  the 
ecclesiastical  freedom  of  the  people,  and  who  would  suffer  no  opposition 
to  her  will  in  parliament;  but  she  possessed  great  talents  for  govern- 
ment, a  mind  invigorated  by  severe  studies,  and  an  understanding  that 
enabled  her  invariably  to  recognize  and  select  that  which  was  most  pro- 
fitable for  the  country.  She  surrounded  herself  by  sage  councillors, 
among  whom,  Cecil  (Lord  Burleigh)  held  the  tirst  rank,  and  maintained 
order  and  economy  in  the  management  of  the  state ;  but  the  dissimula- 
tion she  had  been  accustomed  to  practise  during  her  perilous  youth, 
rendered  the  crooked  path  of  falsehood,  and  the  subterfuges  of  a  dis- 
ingenuous policy  agreeable  to  her.  She  displayed  the  latter  more 
especially,  in  her  conduct  towards  Blary  Stuart,  queen  of  Scotland,  who, 
in  character,  personal  qut^lities,  and  history,  formed  a  contrast  to  her 
neighboring  rival.  Whilst  Elisabeth,  from  the  misfortunes  of  her  youth, 
had  carried  with  her  into  life  a  dowry  of  unamiability,  severity,  false- 
hood, and  envy,  the  beautiful  Mary,  afl«r  a  youth  passed  in  joy  and 
happiness,  had  brought  to  the  Scottish  throne  a  cheerful  and  engaging 
nature,  an  open  heart,  and  a  joyous  disposition;  and  whilst  the  English 
qusen  was  closely  bound  to  Protestantism,  and  united  in  one  Church  with 
her  people,  Maiy  held  fast  to  the  Catholic  faith  and  the  papacy,  in  the 
midst  of  a  rude  nation,  who,  with  their  own  hands,  had  raised  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  to  be  the  Church  of  the  kingdom,  and  who  detested  the 
mass  as  idolatry.  Her  private  chapel  was  attacked,  and  the  stern 
reformer,  Knox,  pronounced  severe  discourses  against  her  from  the 
pulpit  of  the  palace,  as  the  prophets  had  once  done  against  the  idolatrous 
kings  of  Israel. 

§  S67.  Mary  united  herself  in  a  second  marriage  with 
J.  D.  ises.  Darnley,  a  Scotch  nobleman,  who  had  been  brought  up  in 
England.  The  union,  however,  proved  unfortunate.  The  vain,  unthink- 
ing husband,  abandoned  to  the  counsels  of  insincere  friends,  found  plea- 
sure in  nothing  but  hunting  and  feasting  ;  and  was  indignant  at  finding 
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that  the  queen  neglected  him,  and  hestowed  lier  confidence  on  the  singer, 
Eizzio,  from  Turin,  who  conducted  her  coirespondenue  with  the  Guises 
and  the  popei  Damley,  urged  on  by  jealousy,  and  a  Feeling  of  injured 
honor,  and  irritated  by  malicious  friends,  formed  a  conspiracy  witli  some 
nobles, — and  Mary's  favorite,  pierced  by  many  daggers,  fell 
A.  D.  1666.  ufgjgga  ijefore  the  eyes  of  his  mistress,  in  her  own  chamber. 
This  horrible  deed  tilled  the  heart  of  the  queen  with  bitterness  against 
her  husband,  of  whose  guilt,  despite  his  denial,  she  felt  convinced.  She 
separated  herself  more  and  more  from  him,  entertmned  thoughts  of  a 
divorce,  and  turned  her  faior  upon  Bothwell,  another  Scottish  nobleman. 
It  was  not  till  Damley  fell  ill  thit  the  appeared  to  lay  aside  her  displea- 
suie  She  attended  upoa  him  witu  the  greatest  assiduity,  in  a  remote 
Februsry  10,  garden  house  But  the  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  were 
I5e7  awakened  one  night,  during  Mary's  absence,  by  a  dreadfiil 

explosion  The  garden  house  was  found  shattered  to  pieces,  and  Dam- 
ley 8  body,  at  some  diatance,  apparently  sutfocated.  The  public  voice 
pomled  out  Bothwell  as  the  perpetrator  of  the  deed ;  and  three  months 
after,  he  was  Mary  s  husband  Was  it  at  all  wonderful  that  she  was 
accused  of  being  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  ?  Irritated  at  this  criminal 
marriage,  the  Scottish  nobility  took  up  arms.  Bothwell  fled  before  the 
battle  was  fought,  and  led  the  life  of  a  freebooter  near  the  Hebrides,  but 
■was  taken' by  the  Danes,  and  died  in  prison,  insane.  Mary  was  led  in 
triumph  to  Edinburgh,  amidst  the  execrations  of  her  people,  and  then 
imprisoned  in  a  solitary  castle  on  the  island  of  Lochlevea,  where  she  was 
compelled  to  abdicate  her  crown,  and  to  transfer  the  government  to  her 
half-brother,  Murray,  during  the  minority  of  her  son,  James.  Mary, 
indeed,  escaped,  and  found  assistance  from  the  powerful  family  of  Hamil- 
ton ;  but  having  been  overcome  in  a  battle,  she  would  have  fallen  a 
second  time  into  the  hands  of  her  enemies,  had  she  not  fled 
A.  D.  1B6S.  ^.^j^  ^^  greatest  haste  into  England,  to  seek  protection  from 
Elizabeth. 

§  368.  The  queen  of  England  declined  every  interview  with  Mary 
until  the  latter  should  have  cleared  herself  from  the  charge  of  having 
murdered  her  husband  ;  and  since  Mary,  as  an  independent  sovereign, 
would  not  submit  herself  to  an  English  tribunal,  it  was  considered  neces- 
sary to  retain  her  in  England.  But  her  presence  soon  endangered  Eliza- 
beth's safety.  The  duke  of  Morfolk  attempted  to  g^n  Mary's  liand,  but 
lost  first  his  freedom  and  afterwards  his  life.  The  ancient  Church  still 
numbered  many  adherents  in  the  northern  counties;  the  earls  of  North- 
umberland and  Westmoreland  raised  the  standard  of  rebellion,  with  the 
purpose  of  setting  Mary  at  liberty,  and  restoring  the  Catholic  Church. 
Their  undertating  failed.  Northumberland,  given  up  by  the 
A.  D.  1B69.  g^^^  ^^  ^  fugitive,  died  upon  the  scaffold.  Mary  was  sus- 
-«ected  as  an  accomplice ;  she  was  removed  from  that  neighborhood  and 
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more  closely  watched.  All  the  efforts  of  foreign  courts  to  procure  her 
liberation  were  fruitless.  The  disturbed  state  of  Scotland,  where  the 
rage  of  party  was  leading  to  assassination  and  civil  war,  and  the  religious 
contests  on  the  continent,  seemed  to  render  her  contiiined  imprisonment 
necessary.  At  this  juncture,  Babmgton,  with  a  few  companions,  embraced 
the  project  of  murdering  Elizabeth,  and  placing  Mary,  by  the  aid  of 
Spanish  troops,  upon  the  English  throne.  Their  purpose  was  discovered. 
The  conspirators  died  upon  the  scaffold,  and  when  it  appeared,  upon 
examination,  that  Mary  was  privy  to  the  plot,  the  court  pronounced  her 
guilty,  and  Elizabeth  was  requested  by  the  parliament,  for  the  preserva- 
tion of  religion  and  the  peace  of  the  country,  and  for  the  security  of  her 
own  person,  to  let  justice  take  its  course.  She  wished  for  the  death  of  her 
enemy,  but  she  feared  the  consequences.  At  length,  the  struggle  ended. 
Elizabeth  signed  the  death-warrant,  and  Burleigh  had  it  hastily  executed 
Mary's  head  fell  on  the  7th  of  February,  1587,  in  the  nineteenth  year 
of  her  imprisonment  and  the  forty-fifth  of  her  hfe.  She  died  with  firm- 
ness, and  true  to  her  faith.  Elizabeth,  however,  complained  that  her 
minister  had  ordered  the  execution  against  her  commands,  and  punished 
her  secretary,  Daviwn,  by  fine  and  imprisonment,  for  having  let  the 
warrant  go  out  of  his  hands. 

§  369.  The  pope  and  Philip  II.  heard  of  the  deed  with  horror.  The 
former  outlawed  the  heretical  queen,  and  summoned  the  Catholic  powers 
to  vengeance ;  the  latter  fitted  out  the  vast  Armada  (§  359),  for  the 
purpose  of  subjecting  England  and  the  Netherlands  at  one  blow,  and  of 
afterwards  founding  a  Catholic  empire  in  the  west  of  Europe,  under  the 
supremacy  of  Spain.  But  the  destruction  of  the  "Invincible  Fleet" 
raised  the  renown  of  England  and  its  queen,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
Britain's  empire  of  the  sea  and  of  the  greatness  of  her  commerce.  From 
this  time,  her  trade,  her  navigation,  and  her  colonies,  received  a  vast 
impulse.  Drake,  the  celebrated  circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  and  other 
maritime  heroes,  had  discovered  the  element  on  which  the  power  and 
glory  of  England  were  to  he  raised. 

It  was  only  in  Ireland  that  Elizabeth's  undertakings  were  unsuccessful. 
Tiiis  island,  which  for  centuries  had  been  conquered,  but  never  taken 
possession  of,  had  been  raised  into  a  kingdom  by  Henry  VIIL,  and  sub- 
jected to  the  religious  laws  of  England.  But  it  was  only  a  small  pro- 
portion of  the  population,  namely,  the  British  colonists,  who  received  the 
Beformation ;  the  native  Irish  remained  true  to  their  ancient  f^tb  and 
clergy.  Elizabeth  attempted  to  bring  about  a  closer  political  and  eccle- 
siastical union  between  the  island  and  England.  The  earl  of  Tyrone, 
one  of  the  military  chiefi,  opposed  himself  to  this  project,  and  obtained 
help  from  Spain  and  Kome.  Upon  this,  the  chivalrous  earl  of  Essex, 
to  whom  the  queen  had  transferred  the  favor  she  had  so  long  bestowed 
upon  his  unworthy  father-in-law,  the  earl  of  Leicester,  received  the  go^ 
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vemorship  of  Ireland.  But  instead  of  subduing  Tyrone,  he  concluded  a 
disadvantageous  treaty  with  him.  Essex,  by  this  means,  incurred  the 
displeasure  of  the  queen ;  and  when,  instead  of  waiting  quietly  for  a 
more  favorable  time,  he  formed  a  plot  with  James  of  Scotland,  and  at- 
tempted to  compel  Elizabeth  by  an  insurrection  to  appoint  James  her 
Buccessor,  he  was  seized,  tried,  ajid  beheaded  in  the  Tower,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-three.  Grief  and  remorse  at  the  death  of  her  favorite,  and  the  eon- 
fidousness  that  the  afTectionB  of  her  people  had  much  cooled  towards  her, 
embittered  the  last  years  of  the  queen's  life  to  such  a  degree,  that  she 
passed  days  and  nights  in  tears  on  the  cushions  with  which  the  floors 
were  covered,  till  her  death,  at  the  age  of  seventy  years,  put  an  end  to 
her  sorrows.  On  Tier  death  bed,  she  appointed  Mary's  son,  James  of 
Scotland,  her  successor. 


.   CULTURE   AtfD   LITEEATTTKE   IN  THE   CENTTJEY   OP  THE 


§  870.  Civilization  received  a  mighty  impulse  during  the  sixteenth 
century  in  all  countries.  Schools  were  improved  and  universities  mul- 
tiplied ;  art  and  literature  were  fostered  and  supported.  The  works  of 
the  ancients,  which  were  everywhere  translated  and  explained,  awakened 
new  views  and  cultivated  the  taste ;  and  the  mental  energy  that  had 
been  called  into  existence  by  the  disputes  respecting  religion  and  the 
Church,  furfhered  the  general  cultivation  and  enhghtenntent,  and  exalted 
literary  activity.  The  interest  in  intellectual  gifts  produced  marvellous 
creations  in  the  regions  of  art  and  science.  Germany  and  Italy  were 
considered  the  chief  seminaries  of  civilization. 

1.  The  science  of  antiquity  was  more  especially  cultivated  and  devel- 
oped in  the  numerous  universities  of  Grermany,  and  those  learned  semi- 
naries that  rested  upon  the  study  of  the  ancient  classical  literature  were 
established  by  the  efforts  of  Melancthon,  whidi  extended  themselves 
j  g  over  all  countries.  It  was  in  Germaoy  that  Nicholas  Coper- 
A,  D.  nicus,  the  great   astronomer  of    Thorn,  showed   that  the 

H1S-1543.  Ptolemaic  system  of  the  universe,  the  truth  of  which  had 
remained  unquestioned  for  fifteen  hundred  years,  was  founded  on 
incorrect  data ;  that  the  sun  remained  stationary  in  the  midst  of  the 
planetary  system,  but  that  the  earth,  like  the  other  planets,  in  addition 
to  tho  revolution  on  ita  axis,  had  besides  an  extremely  regular  motion 
Kepler  around  the  sun.     And  Kepler,  one  of  the  greatest  thinkers 

i.  D  15T1-  of  any  age,  sought,  in  the  spirit  of  Plato,  tor  the  laws  that 
1630.  govern  the  eternal  order  of  the  world,  with  the  inspiration 

of  a  prophet,  and  the  creative  power  of  a  poet.  Unappreciated,  how- 
ever, and  persecuted  by  religious  zealots,  he  led  a  melancholy  life,  in  the 
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midst  of  oppressive  aiixietiea  for  the  means  of  living.  It  fared  no  bet- 
Gfililao,  ^^^  ^'■^^  '^'^  great  contemporary,  Galileo  of  Pisa,  who,  be- 

».D,  1666-  cause  he  shared  the  astronomical  opinions  of  Copernicus, 
lasi,  ,^g  summoned  before  the  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition,  and 

compelled  to  renounce  his  opinions  on  his  knees.  He  was  obliged  after 
this  to  linger  for  some  years  in  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  where 
he  contracted  an  affection  of  the  eyes,  which  afterwards  terminated  in 


In  the  mean  time,  the  "  Meistersong,"  a  kind  of  burgher  poetry  in 
Hana  Sachs  '^^'^^  Hans  Sachs,  a  shoemaier  of  Nuremberg,  particularly 
A.  D.  14B4-  distinguished  himself,  was  flourishing  in  the  German  towns ; 
X57B.  amj  Sebastian  Brandt  of  Strashurg  (author  of  the  "  Ship  of 

1468-1621"  Fools"),  and  John  Fischart  of  Mayence,  raised  satirical  di- 
Fisohart,  a.  d.  dactic  poetry  lo  high  perfection.  Luther,  however,  was  the 
1591,  creator  of  German  prose  by  bis  translation  of  the  Bible,  and 

the  founder  of  German  sacred  poetry  by  his  spiritual  hymns. 

The  Germans  were  also  distinguished  at  this  time  in  the  fine  arts. 
The  pictures  of  Albert  Durer  (a.  d.  1548),  Ilans  Holbein  (a,  d,  1563), 
and  Lucas  Cranach  (a.  d.  1553),  are  still  much  esteemed,  although  they 
do  not  rival  those  of  their  great  Italian  contemporaries,  Michael  Angelo 
(A.  D.  1363),  Raphael  (a.  d,  1520),  Titian  (a.  d.  1576),  Leonardo  da 
"Vinci  {A.  D.  1619),  or  Correggio  (a.  d.  1543). 

2.  In  Italy,  the  flourishing  period  of  art  and  literature,  which  had 
commenced  in  the  fifteenth  century,  continued  throughout  the  whole  of 
Maoohiavelli,  t^^  sixteenth.  In  Florence,  Maccbiavelli,  one  of  the  acutest 
A.  I).  1627.  of  thinkers  and  most  politic  of  statesmen,  composed  his  re- 
markable works,  "  Discourses  on  Tifus  Livjus,"  "  History  of  Florence," 
"The  Prince,"  which  still  excite  universal  admiration.  In  the  much 
talked-of  book  "  The  Prince,"  Maccbiavelli  presents  the  picture  of  a  ruler 
■who,  without  regard  to  virtue,  morality,  or  religion,  knows  how  to  esta- 
blish his  own  absolute  power,  and  to  make  his  own  will  the  law.  Freedom 
and  national  prosperity  are  as  little  regarded  in  this  book  as  truth  and 
justice  J  intellect  alone  is  held  in  any  estimation.  For  this  reason,  a 
Ariosto,  faithless  system  of  policy  is  distinguished  by  the  epithet, 

A.  o.  1474-  Macchiavellian.  In  Ferrara,  Ariosto  wrote  the  fascinating 
JjP^^'  and  sportive  heroic  poem  of  "  Orlando  Purioso;"and  the 

Taaao  A.r.  melancholy  Torquato  Tasso  celebrated  the  first  crusade  in 
IBB6.  beautiful  language  in  his  "  Jerusalem  Delivered." 

8,  The  sixteenth  century  was  the  golden  age  of  art  and  literature  in 
Cemuites  Spain  and  Portugal  also,  Cervantes,  in  his  comico-aatirica] 
A.  D.  romance  of  "  Don  Quixote,"  has  represented,  with  such  art, 

J647-1616.  a  man  who  completely  mistakes  the  misty  creations  of  a 
world  of  dreams  for  actual  existences,  and  fights  for  an  object  that  exista 
nowhere  but  in  bis  own  imagination,  that  the  name  of  his  hero  has  be- 
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Lope  d«  Vega  come  proverbial.  The  dramatic  poetry  of  Spain  reached  ita 
A.  D.  1662-  culminating  point  in  Lope  de  Vega  and  Calderon.  The 
1636.  Portuguese  poet,  Camoena,  has  ennobled  the  great  epoch  of 

Calderon,  jj^g  ^i^overy  of  India  in  his  poem  of  the  "  Lusiad."  During 
im.  *  passage  home  from  the  East  Indies,  he  lost  his  projierty 

Oiimoeiis  ^y  ^  shipwreck,  and  saved  nothing  but  his  poem,  that  he 
A.  D.  1624-  held  fast  with  his  teeth  as  he  swam.  In  Portugal,  he  gra- 
1669.  dually  felt  into  sui'h  poverty  that  he  had  bread  collected  by 

an  Indian  servant  to  prevent  his  dying  of  hunger. 

i.  In  England,  William  Shakspearc,  one  of  the  greatest  poets  of  any 
Shakopeare,  age,  ga^e  its  full  perfection  to  dramatic  poetry,  whether^ 
A.  11.1664-  tragedy  or  comedy.  His  great  dramas  are  founded  either 
1616.  yppij  iiistorieal  events  ("Henry  IV.,"  "Eichaid  III."),  or 

npon  the  ordinary  events  of  human  life  ("  Macbeth,"  "  Lear,"  "  Romeo 
and  Juliet,"  "Othello");  the  best  known  of  his  comedies  are,  "Mid- 
summer Night's  Dream,"  and  "The  Merry  Wives  of  Windsor;"  in  the 
latter,  the  fat  FalstafF,  the  companion  of  Henry  V.,  and  the  type  of  a 
comic  character,  plays  the  chief  part. 


m.   THE    SEVENTEENTH    CENTURY. 

1.  THE   THIRTY  tears'   WAR    (a.   d.    1618-1648). 

a.   BOHEMIA,  PALATINATE,   LOVPER   GEEMANT,  TILLY.      APPEARANCE 
OP    WALLENSTEIN, 

§  371.  Whilst  the  dark  fanaticism  of  Philip  II.  was  plunging  the 
Ferdinajid  L,  "West  of  Europe  into  a  bJoody  religious  war,  arras  were  at 
*.  u.  1556-  rest  in  Germany  under  the  gentle  government  of  Ferdinand 
^^^*-  I.  and  Maximilian  II.    Both  these  princes  upheld  the  Peace 

MailmUlan,  ^f  Religion  with  impartiality  and  justice  (§  340),  But  when, 
f^j^^'^^^^'&ttei  the  prematuie  death  of  Maximilian  II.,  his  son,  Rudolf 
Eudolf  IT  ^^'  '"^'^  ^^^  """^  bi  ought  up  m  Spain,  came  to  the  throne, 
A  D  15J6-  complaints  trose  of  the  infringement  of  the  law,  and  of  vio- 
l«i2  lation  of  libert}   of  conscience.     Eudolf,  a  prince  Eealously 

devoted  to  the  Catholic  Church,  but  possessed  of  slender  talents  for 
government,  neglected  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom  for  the  study  of  astro- 
nomy, painting,  and  antiquitie--,  and  trusted  to  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  fltrewed  with  buiy  hands  the  seeds  of  religious  discord,  and  called 
forth  strife,  party  spirit,  and  confusion,  both  in  the  German  empire  and 
m  the  hereditary  slates  of  Austria.     When  the  archbishop,  Gebhard  of 
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Cologne,  went  over  to  tte  evangeHcal  Church,  that  he  might  marry  the 
beautiM  countess  of  Mansfeld,  be  was  deprived  of  bis  dignity ;  a  pro- 
ceeding that  was  declared  by  the  evangelical  States  to  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  "  spiritual  proviso."  The  archduke,  Ferdinand,  bred  up  and 
guided  by  the  Jesuits,  refused  the  numerous  Protestants  in  Styria,  Ca- 
rinthia,  and  Oarniola,  the  religious  liberties  they  had  hitheito  enjoyed ; 
bad  the  evangelical  churches  and  schools  palled  down,  and  the  Bibles 
burnt,  and  drove  out  of  the  country,  without  mercy,  all  those  who  refused 
to  attend  the  mass.  The  imperial  city  of  Donauworth,  which  was  chiefly 
Protestant,  was  placed  under  tlie  ban  for  disturbing  a  procession,  taken 
possession  of  by  the  impatient  duke,  Maximilian  I.  of  Bavaria,  and 
deprived  of  its  Protestant  worship.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  evangelical 
Estates  presented  complaints ;  the  weak  and  indifferent  emperor  gave  no 
redress.  It  was  on  this  account  that  a  number  of  evangelical  princes 
A.D.1808,  ^^^  imperial  cities  concluded  a  Protestant  Union,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  Elector  of  the  Palatinate,  for  mutual 
A.  D,  1809,  assistance  against  aggression  and  violence.  This  Union  was 
opposed  by  the  Catholic  League,  formed  by  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  and 
the  spiritual  Electors  (Mayence,  Treves,  and  Cologne),  and  some  bishops 
(Wurzburg,  Augsburg,  &c.).  In  this  manner,  Germany  was  again 
divided;  the  League  united  itself  with  Spain;  the  Union  secured  the  aid 
of  Henry  of  France  and  the  Dutch.  The  death  of  the  childless  duke  of 
Cleves  and  Berg,  which  occasioned  a  quarrel  for  his  inheritance  between 
the  palgrave  of  Neuburg,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  Catholic  Church, 
and  the  evangelical  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  gave  the  first  occasion  for 
hostilities  between  the  two  religious  parlies.  After  a  long  and  destruc- 
tive war,  a  division  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  Cleves  was  allotted  to 
Brandenburg,  and  Berg  with  Dusseldorf  to  the  Palatinate. 

S  372.  The  incompetence  and  carelessness  of  Rudolf  threatened  to 
destroy  all  respect  for  the  royal  house  of  Hapsburg,  His  I'ulatives, 
therefore,  compelled  him  to  surrender  Austria  and  Hungary  to  his 
brother,  Matthias.  Rudolf,  who  was  extremely  favorable  to  the  Bohe- 
mians, whose  capital,  Pi-ague,  he  had  chosen  for  a  residence,  maintained 
them  tor  some  time  in  their  allegiance  by  the  granting  of  letters  j>atent, 
which  gave  to  the  Utraquists  and  Lutherans  freedom  of  conscience, 
equahty  with  the  Catholics,  and  their  own  defenders.  But  he  was 
obliged  at  length  to  relinquish  this  kingdom  also,  with  its  surrounding' 
A.  D  leu  territories,  to  Matthias,  so  that,  when  death  put  an  end  to  his 
inglorious  life,  he  was  in  possession  of  nothing  but  tlie  jiuwer- 
less  imperial  throne. 

Matthias,  B"'  Matthias  had  just  as  little  energy  or  talents  for  govem- 

*-  n-  ment  as  Rudolf;  and  being  old  and  childless,  he  appointed 

his  cousin,  Ferdinand  of  Carinthia,  his  successor  in  Austria, 

Hungary,  and  Bohemia.     The  elevation  of  this  rigid  Catholic  filled  the 
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Protestants  (Utraquists,  Luthei-ans)  in  Boliemia  with  alai-m  for  their 
■  rel^oua  liberties.  This  alarm  increased,  when,  upon  the  building  of 
two  Protestant  churches  on  the  territories  of  the  abbot  of  Brunau  and 
of  the  monastery  of  Grab,  near  Toplitz,  a  decision  was  given,  that  no 
evangelical  church  should  be  erected  upon  ecelesiastical  property ;  and 
in  consequence  of  this  prohibition,  one  church  was  shut  up  and  the  other 
destroyed.  The  defenders,  who  saw  in  this  an  infringemeut  of  the  letters 
patent,  held  a  meeting,  and  proposed  a  remonstrance  to  the  emperor,  who 
was  then  absent  in  Hungary.  Tbe  reply  confirmed  the  prohibition,  and 
contained  a  severe  reproof  to  the  complainers.  Irritated  at  this,  the  de- 
fenders, under  the  guidance  of  the  Count  von  Thurn,  marched  in  arms 
to  the  council-house,  for  the  purpose  of  calling  to  account  the  imperial 
council,  to  whom  tbey  attributed  the  offensive  writing.  After  a  short 
dispute,  the  irritated  Protestants  seized  upon  two  of  the  couucillors  who 
were  present,  Martinltz  and  Slawata,  who  were  particularly  offensive  to 
them  as  zealous  Catholits,  and  threw  them,  together  with  the  secretary, 
Fahricius,  out  of  the  casfle  window.  But  notwithstanding  the  height, 
and  the  shots  that  were  fired  after  them,  they  all  escaped  with  their 
lives.  Upon  this,  the  evangelical  Estates  established  a  new  gctvernmeat, 
espelled  the  Jesuits,  and  fitted  out  an  army  under  the  command  of 
Thurn.  The  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  hastened  the 
Maj  20, 1619.  ^^^^^  ^p  Matthias,  who  was  already  ailing.  He  died  at  the 
moment  in  which  Thurn,  supported  by  the  brave  general,  Ernest  von 
Mansfeld,  defeated  the  imperial  troops  who  had  marched 
^""^  into  Bohemia,  and  appeared  with  his  army  before  the  gates 

of  Vienna.  The  oppressed  Protestants  of  Austria  entered  into  an  alli- 
ance with  Thurn,  their  ambassadors  forced  their  way  into  the  imperial 
palace,  and  demanded  from  Ferdinand,  with  threats,  religious  toleration 
and  an  equality  of  .their  rights  with  those  of  tbe  Catholics.  The  danger 
was  pressing;  but  Ferdinand  resolutely  refused  every  concession,  till  the 
arrival  of  Dampierre's  dragoons  freed  him  from  constraint.  Unfavorable 
weather  and  a  deficiency  in  provisions  compelled  Thurn  to  retreat. 

§  S73.  Shortly  after  this,  Ferdinand  II.  was  elected  emperor  of  Ger- 
many  in  Frankfort;  but  before  his  coronation  took  place,  the  Estates  of 
Bohemia  and  Momvia  foil  ofi"  from  the  house  of  Austria,  and  chose  for 
ki«g  the  Elector,  Frederick  V.,  of  the  Palatinate,  the  head  of  the  Prc>- 
testent  Union.  It  was  in  vain  that  well-disposed  friends  warned  him  of 
the  dangerous  gift ;— the  voice  of  his  haughty  wife,  a  daughter  of  James  L 
■of  England,  the  exhortations  of  bis  Calvinistic  court  preacher,  Scultetus, 
November  and  bis  own  ambition,  determined  the  result  Tbe  vain  and 
■IBM.  '  weak  man  assumed  the  Bohemian  throne,  and  hastened  to 
receive  homage  and  be  invested  with  the  crown  at  Prague,  where  he 
squandered  tbe  time  in  idle  shows,  gave  himself  up  lo  luxurious  living, 
■and  offended  tbe  Utraquists  and  Lutheians  in  Bohemia  by  his  zeal  foi 
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Calvinism.  Ferdinand's  conduct  was  altogether  different.  He  concluded 
an  alliance  with, the  shrewd  Masimilian  of  Bavaria,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated hy  the  Jesuits,  and  who  was  the  head  of  the  well-provided  League ; 
,  and  who  soon  ordered  his  able  general,  Tilly,  the  Netherlander,  to  march 
November  T,  with  his  army  into  Bohemia^  The  battle  at  the  White  Hill 
1820,  was  soon  fought,  in  which  Frederick's  exhausted  troops  were 

defeated  hy  the  superior  force  of  the  enemy,  and  sought  their  safety  in 
headlong  flight.  A  single  hour  decided  the  fate  of  Bohemia.  Frederick 
lost  courage  and  discretion  so  completely,  that  he  fled  with  tlie  greatebt 
haste  across  Silesia  to  the  Netherlands,  pursued  by  the  imperial  sentence 
of  outlawry,  which  deprived  him  of  his  hereditary  possessions  of  the 
.Palatinate.  Bohennia  and  Moravia  were  again  in  a  few  months  sub- 
jected to  Austria.  Ferdinand  cut  the  letters  patent  to  pieces  with  hh 
own  hand ;  twenty-seven  of  the  most  illustrious  nobles  died  on  the  scaf- 
fold; hundreds  expiated  their  offences  by  the  forfeiture  of  their  goods; 
and  the  confiscated  property  was  bestowed  upon  the  Jesuits  and  other 
religious  orders.  Tyranny,  oppression,  and  seduction,  gave  a  complete 
triumph  to  the  Catholic  religion  ia  a  few  decades,  after  upwards  of 
30,000  families  had  left  the  country.  Shortly  after  this,  the  Union, 
.which  had  looked  quietly  on  during  these  proceedings,  was  dissolved  in 
the  midst  of  universal  contempt. 

§  374.  After  the  subjugation  of  Bohemia,  Tilly  marched  against  the 
Palatinate  of  the  Ehine.  Three  courageous  men  ventured  to  take  the 
fteld  in  the  cause  of  the  outlawed  Elector  and  endangered  Protestantism : 
Christian  of  Brunswick,  administrator  of  the  bishopric  of  Halbersfadt^  a 
rude  soldier,  who  presented  himself  as  the  defender  of  the  electoress 
•Elizabeth,  and  who,  having  collected  a  troop  of  soldiers,  marched  plun- 
dering through  Westphalia  towards  the  Maine  ;  Ernest  von  Mansfeld,  a 
knightly  adventurer,  who  maintained  his  troops  by  plunder  and  levying 
contributions,  and  treated  the  bishoprics  and  monasteries  on  the  Maine 
and  Rhine  with  great  severity :  and  the  margrave,  Gleorge  Frederick  of 
Eaden-Durlach.  The  two  latter  united  gained  a  victory 
over  Tilly  at  Wiesloeh  (Mingolsheim).  But  when  the  vic- 
tors shortly  after  separated  themselves,  George  Frederick, 
the  following  month,  lost  the  battle  of  Wimpfen,  and  would 
have  himself  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  had  not  400  of  the 
citizens  of  Pforzheim  covered  his  retreat  by  an  lieroic  death.  A  few 
months  later.  Christian  of  Brunswick  also  suffered  a  defeat 
near  Hiichsf,  from  Tilly's  veteran  troops,  and  marched  in 
conjunction  with  Mansfeld  into  the  Netherlands,  to  obtain  help  from 
England,  whflst  the  League  general  stormed  Heidelberg,  Manheim,  and 
Frankenthal,  sent  the  Heidelberg  library  to  Rome,  and  filled  every  place 
with  blood  and  plunder.  In  the  following  year,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria 
received  the  electorship  of  the  PaJatinale,  as  a  reward  from  the  Diet  of 
Batiabon. 


April,  1622. 
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^  375.  Ferdinand,  not  content  with  the  defeat  of  his  enemies,  wished 
to  make  use  of  liis  superiority  to  restore  the  Catholic  Church  and  to  sup- 
press Protestantism.  This  occasioned  ansiety,  and  procured  the  enemies 
of  the  emperor  the  assiatanee  of  England,  Holland,  and  Denmark.  Mans- 
feld,  CEristian  of  Brunswick,  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  appeared  again 
in  the  field,  provided  with  troops  and  money,  and  were  supported  by 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark,  who  was  induced  to  assume  arms,  partly  by 
religious  zeal,  aud  partly  by  the  hope  of  increasing  his  territories.  A 
new  storm  burst  forth.  Upon  this,  the  emperor,  to  whom  the  dependence 
upon  the  League  and  the  great  authority  of  Maximilian  appeared  dan- 
gerous, determined  to  raise  an  army  of  his  own.  In  this  undertaking, 
Albert  of  Wallenstein,  a  Bohemian  nobleman,  offered  him  his  assistance. 
In  possession  of  a  vast  property  that  he  had  gained  by  marriage,  Wa!- 
lenstein  presented  himself  before  Ferdinand  with  the  offer  of  supporting  an 
army  of  50,000  men  at  his  own  expense,  if  he  were  allowed  the  unlimited 
command  of  them,  and  the  privilege  of  indemnifying  himself  from  the  con- 
quered lands.  After  some  hesitation,  Ferdinand  acceded  to  the  proposal  o( 
the  bold  adventurer,  and  granted  him  the  governoi-ship  of  Friedland,  on  the 
northern  frontier  of  Bohemia,  raised  him  to  the  office  of  Elector  of  the 
empire,  and  afterwards  conferred  upon  him  the  dignity  of  duke.  The 
war  now  extended  itself  into  the  North  of  Germany.  But  when  Wal- 
lenstein  with  his  wild  bands  took  possession  of  the  shores  of  the  Elbe, 
and  effected  a  junction  with  Tilly,  the  army  of  the  League  and  emperor 
soon  obfaioed  the  advantage.  Mansfeld  suffered  a  defeat  from  the 
Friedlanders  at  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  and  was  overtaken  by  death  in 
Bosnia,  as  he  was  conducting  the  remains  of  his  army  by  a  difficult 
march  through  Hungary  into  the  Netherlands.  Christian  of 
A.  D.  leaa.  Bj.ung„ick  sunk  into  the  grave  in  the  same  year,  and  Chris- 
tian IV.  was  defeated  by  Tilly  .at  Lutter,  near  the  Baren- 
AuguBtar.  ^^^^^  ^^^  compelled  to  retreat  into  Denmark.  His  ally,  the 
duke  of  Mecklenburg,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  territories,  of  which, 
from  that  time,  "Wallenstein,  with  the  emperor's  permission,  took  posses- 
sion ;  Holstein,  Schleswic,  and  Jutland  soon  feU  into  the  hands  of  the 
imperialists  in  the  midst  of  horrible  devastations;  Pomerania  and  Brajid- 
enburg  were  compelled  to  receive  hnperial  ganisons ;  the  whole  north 
laid  subdued  at  the  feet  of  the  emperor,  and  the  Protestant  princes  and 
cities  awaited  with  fear  and  trembling  the  destiny  that  it  should  please 
Austria  and  Bavaria  to  award  them.  In  this  strait,  Stralsund  gave  an 
ennobling  example  of  patriotism  and  heroic  courage.  The  citizens  reso- 
lutely refused  to  admit  an  imperial  garrison  within  their  walls.  Here- 
upon, Wallenstein  advanced  upon  the  town  with  his  formidable  army, 
and  swore  that  he  would  take  it  if  it  were  bound  to  heaven  with  chains. 
But  all  his  attacks  were  frustrated  by  the  strength  of  the  place  and  the 
heroism  of  the  citizens.     After  he  had  encamped  for  ten  weeks  before 
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the  city,  and  sacrificed  12,000  men,  te  gave  up  the  attempt.  This  resull 
checked  Wallenstein's  plans  of  conquest,  and  brought  tlie  war  to  a  more 
rapid  termination.  Christian  IV.  recovered  his  devastated, 
lands  by  the  peace  of  Liibeck,  but  was  obliged  to  promise 
that  he  would  refrain  from  any  farther  interference  in  the  aff^rs  of 
Germany. 

5  376.  Austria  was  again  viclorious;  and  the  more  decisive  her  victo- 
ty,  the  greater  was  to  be  the  triumph  of  the  Catholic  Church.  Thf 
Protestant  worship  was  suppressed  by  violence  in  all  the  conquered  and 
occupied  lands,  and  the  supremacy  of  Calholicisia  gradually  prepared 
for.  With  this  object,  the  emperor,  at  the  inatigalion  of  the  spiritual 
Electors,  published  tbe  Edict  of  Restitution,  by  virtue  of. 
'  '  which,  all  foundations  and  ecclesiastical  property  that  bad 
been  confiscated  since  the  treaty  of  Passau  (§  337),  were  U,  be  lestorecf 
to  ihe  Calliolic  Church,  tie  Calvinists  were  excluded  from  Ifae  religious 
peace,  and  the  Catholic  Estates  were  not  to  be  interfered  wJt'j  in  theii 
attempts  to  convert  their  subjects.  This  arrangement,  whieii  threatened 
to  wrest  a  great  number  of  bishoprics,  and  almost  all  the  fo  ja^iaiions  and 
abbeys  of  northern  Germany,  from  the  hands  of  their  ple&ent  proprie- 
tors, filled  the  whole  of  the  Protestant  part  of  the  country  with  terrcj 
and  alarm,  and  prolonged  the  destructive  civil  war.  Mtuiy  princes  anil 
cities  refused  compliance,  and  the  emperor  found  himseU  obliged  to  re 
fain  his  army  under  arms  to  give  effect  to  the  execution  of  the  Edict 
But  this  army  was  no  longer  under  the  command  of  Wallenstein.  Foi 
when  the  princes  made  a  general  complaint,  at  thfc  Diet  of  Eegenshurg 
of  tbe  frightful  ravages  and  barbarous  method  of  warfare  pursued  b] 
the  duke  of  Friedland,  and  Maximilian  impei-aii^ely  demanded  the  re 
moval  of  bis  presuming  and  overbearing  rival,  Peidinajid,  who  wished  tt 
produce  a  favorable  disposition  towards  the  contemplated  election  of  hu 
eon,  found  himself  compelled  to  pronounce  "Wallenstein's  deposition.  The 
general  was  informed  of  the  resolution  whilst  busied  with  his  astrologi- 
cal studies.  He  retired  to  his  Bohemisin  estates,  where,  in  proud  repose, 
and  in  the  enjoyment  of  kingly  wealth,  he  awmted  the  time  when  his 
presence  would  be  again  required.  TiUy  assumed  the  command  over  the 
assembled  host,  and  marched  against  Magdeburg,  which  had  opposed  the 
execution  of  the  Edict  of  Eestitulion.  But  whilst  the  Protestant  Estates 
of  Germany,  helpless  and  overawed,  bent  before  the  superior  power  of 
Austria,  and  looked  forward  in  melancholy  expectation  for  ihe  postponed 
execution  of  fie  Edict  of  Eestitulion,  a  fresh  hero  made  his  ap- 
pearance on  the  soil  of  Germany — the  Swedish  king,  Gustavus  Adol- 
phus. 
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b,  INTEKPEKENCE   OP   SWEDEN.       GUSTATUS   ADOI.PHUS   AND 
WALLENSTEIN. 

§  377.  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  grandson  of  Gustavus  Vaaa  (§  849), 
fletermined  to  interfere  in  the  war  of  Germany,  partly  to  defend  Pro- 
testantism, and  partly  to  increase  the  power  of  Sweden.  He  was  sup- 
ported by  the  shrewd  Cardinal  Richelieu  (§  400),  who  at  that  time 
governed  France,  and  who  looked  with  jealousy  upon  the  increasing 
power  of  the  house  of  Hapaburg.  As  soon  as  Gustavus  Adolphus  had 
effected  a  landing  on  the  coast  of  Pomerania,  the  old  duke 
June  24, 1680.  ^^  ^^  country  surrendered  his  lands,  which  had  been  fright- 
fully ravaged  by  the  imperial  troops,  to  Sweden.  The  piety  of  Gustavus, 
and  the  strict  discipline  of  his  soldiers,  who  assembled  themselves  twice 
a  day  around  their  field  preachers,  formed  a  striking  contrast  to  the  deso- 
lating mode  of  warfare  pursued  by  Tilly  and  Wallenstein,  so  that  the 
people  everywhere  greeted  the  Swedes  and  their  high-minded  king  as 
rescuers  and  deliverers.  Not  so  the  princes,  who,  from  fear  of  the  em- 
FebtuBjy,  peror's  vengeance,  rejected  the  alliance  that  was  offered 
leai.  '  them,  and  at  the  Diet  of  Leipsic,  embraced  the  resolution  of 
ohservmg  a  neutral  position.  The  Electors  of  Brandenbui^  and  Saxony 
refused  permission  to  the  Swedes  to  march  through  their  territories ;  and 
whilst  Gustavus  Adolphus  was  delayed  by  negotiations  on 
Ma^  la,  1631.  ^j^.^  gui)ject,  Magdeburg,  after  repeated  assaults,  was  taken 
and  destroyed  by  Pappenheim  and  Tilly.  The  barbarous  troops,  urged 
on  by  a  desire  for  vengeance,  and  a  love  of  plunder,  burst  into  the  luck- 
less town,  which  was  surrendered  to  them  for  three  days'  plunder,  and 
■which  now  became  the  scene  of  the  most  revolting  horrors,  tiU  a  confla- 
gration, which  extended  itself  on  all  sides,  converted  it  at  length  into  a 
heap  of  ashes.  Two  churches  and  a  few  fishermen's  huts,  were  the  sole 
remains  of  this  flourishing  imperial  city. 

§  378.  The  destroyer  of  Magdehui^  now  turned  a  threatening  aspect 
towards  Saxony.  The  Elector,  in  lie  anguish  of  his  heart,  concluded 
an  alliance  with  Gustavus  Adolphus,  that  he  might  be  able,  by  the  help 
of  Sweden,  to  prevent  the  entrance  of  Tilly's  incendiary  troops  into  his 
September:,  territories.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  and  Breilenfeld  was  soon 
16S1.  '    fought,  where  the  imperial  array  was  completely  defeated. 

Tilly,  who  was  himself  in  danger  of  his  life,  was  obliged,  after  a  great 
loss,  to  retreat  rapidly  into  the  south,  whilst  the  Swedes  turned  towards 
the  Rhine  and  the  Maine.  Before  the  winter  was  over,  the  bishopric  of 
Wuraburg,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  Lower  Palatinate,  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  Swedes ;  and  the  towns  of  the  Rhine  also  fell  into  the 
power  of  Gustavus,  after  he  had  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  Rhine 
at  Oppenheim  and  driven  back  the  Spaniards.  In  the  spring,  he  marched 
Upon  Nureraburg-on-lhe-Loch,  where  Tilly  had  occupied  a  strong  posi- 
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lion.  The  Swedes  forced  a  paasage  across  the  vigorously  defended  river. 
During  the  storming  of  the  intrenchments,  Tilly  was  so  sevei-ely  wounded 
by  a  cannon-ball  that  h.e  died  fourleen  days  after,  at  Ingolstadt,  his  mind 
busied  witt  military  afiairs  in  the  very  hour  of  death.  War  filled  the 
entire  soul  of  this  hero.  Simple  and  moderate  in  his  mode  of  living,  he 
despised  wealth  and  possessions,  as  well  as  titles  and  dignities.  Sensual 
enjoyments  were  as  auknown  to  him,  as  high  cultivation  or  nobility  of 
mind. 

After  the  occupation  of  Augsburg,  where  the  evangelical  form  of  wor- 
ship was  again  restored,  Gustavus  Adolphiis  marched  into  Bavaria, 
and  took  possession,  as  an  indulgent  conqueror,  of  Munich,  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  court,  A  fine,  and  carrying  off  liO  concealed  can- 
nons, was  the  only  punishment  inflicted  by  the  king  upon  the  trembling 
Bavarians. 

§  379.  In  the  mean  time,  the  emperor,  in  his  necessity,  had  again  had 
recourse  to  Wallenstein,  and  prevailed  upon  him  by  prayers  and  great 
concessions,  to  raise  a  fresh  army  and  to  take  the  supreme  command. 
After  a  successful  campaign  against  the  Saxons  in  Bohemia,  Wallenstein, 
in  conjunction  with  the  Bavarians,  marched  into  Franconia,  where  the 
Swedes  had  occupied  a  strong  position  near  Nuremburg.  Here  the  hos- 
tile armies  lay  encamped  opposite  each  other  for  months,  without  coming 
to  an  engagement,  till  at  length,  all  the  land  for  seven  miles  around  the 
spot  was  wasted,  and  even  the  abundant  stores  of  JvTuremburg  began  to 
fail.  Hereupon,  Gustavus  resolved  to  attack  the  strong  camp  of  Wallen- 
stein, but  the  gallant  assailers  were  driven  back  by  the  tremendous  dis- 
charge of  artillery.  The  attempt,  after  a  severe  loss,  was  obliged  to  be 
relinquished,  upon  which  the  Wallenstein  el's  marched  into  Saxony,  The 
Novambar  16,  Swedes  soon  followed  them  hither,  and  the  eventful  battle 
1B33.  of   Lutzen,   where   the   Swedes   triumphed,  but  their   king 

found  the  death  of  a  hero  in  the  tumult  of  the  fight,  took  place  upon  a 
ibggy  day  in  November.  Pappenheiro,  the  gallant  leader  of  cavalry, 
was  also  tmrne  from  the  field  of  battle  mortally  wounded ;  and  Walien- 
Btuin  f.iund  himself  compelled  to  leave  the  field  to  the  enemy,  and  to 
retreat  into  Bohemia  with  his  defeated  army.  The  Swedes  dragged  the 
body  of  their  heroic  king,  plundered  and  defaced  by  the  hoofs  of  horses, 
from  beneath  the  dead,  and  had  it  committed  to  the  earth  in  his  native 
laud. 

§  380.  After  the  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  Swedish  chancel- 
lor, Axel  Oxenatiem,  a  prudent  and  energetic  statesman,  undertook  the 
conduct  of  the  war  in  Gennany,  after  he  had  prevailed  upon  a  number 
of  the  evangelical  princes  and  cities,  by  the.  alliance  of  Heilbom,  to 
continue  steadfast  in  the  treaty  they  had  entered  into  with  tha 
kiog  of  Sweden.  Bemhard  of  Weimar  and  the  Swedish 
general,  Horn,  stood  by  his  side  as  the  chief  military  leaders.     Franca 
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gave  enpplies  of  money.  Thus  this  mischievous  war  continued  to  raga 
Bavaria  was  severely  visited  by  the  Swedes,  who.  since  the  death  of  theii 
king,  had  not  been  a  whit  behind  their  opponents  id  the  destructive  way 
of  carrying  on  the  war;  and  the  Friedlandera  hehaved  in  such  a  way  in 
Silesia,  that  the  prosperity  of  the  land  was  for  a  long  time  destroyed. . 
But  Wallenstein's  course  was  approaching  its  termination.  '  His  dilatory 
way  of  conducting  the  war,  and  his  unintelligible  lingering  in  Bohemia, 
were  made  use  of  by  his  numerous  enemies  and  enviers  to  his  destruc- 
tion. He  was  awused  of  entertaining  the  project  of  entering  into  an 
alliance  with  Sweden,  and  of  placing  the  crown  of  Bohemia  upon  his 
own  head ;  it  was  for  this  reason  that  he  had  set  at  liberty  the  captive 
Count  Thum,  the  hereditary  enemy  of  Austria ;  and  the  contract  that 
had  been  entered  into,  by  ihe  mediation  of  Illo,  between  Wallenstein 
and  the  leaders  of  the  different  divisions  for  mutual  adherence,  pointed 
to  revolt  and  treachery.  The  emperor,  guided  by  the  friends  of  Maxi- 
milian, by  monks  and  Jesuits,  who  hated  the  duke  on  account  of  the 
freedom  of  his  religious  views,  determined  upon  the  destruction  of  his 
too  powerful  general.  After  tie  most  influential  leaders,  Gallas,  Picco- 
lomini,  and  Altringer,  had  been  secnred,  Ferdinand  pronounced  Wallen- 
stein's deposition  ;  and  when  the  latter  marched  towards  Eger,  with  the 
most  devoted  of  his  troops,  to  be  nearer  a  juncture  with  the  Swedes,  he 
was  assassinated,  together  with  his  most  trusty  adherents,  Elo,  Terska, 
February  21S,  and  Kinsky,  by  the  Irishman,  Butler,  and  afew  confederates. 
1634.  The  vast  possessions  of  the  duke  and  his  friends  were  con- 

fiscated, and  presented  lo  his  betrayers  and  murderers.  Honors,  digni- 
ties, and  wealth  were  the  rewards  of  the  criminals.  Thus  died  Wal- 
lenstein, the  terror  of  the  people,  and  the  idol  of  tlie  soldiery.  He  pos- 
sessed an  audacious  and  enterprising  spirit,  a  commanding  character,  that 
was  exalted  by  the  taciturnity  of  his  disposition  and  the  gloomy  severity 
of  his  aspect,  and  a  boundless  pride  and  ambition.  When  his  lofty  fig- 
ure, enveloped  in  a  scarlet  mantle,  and  with  a  red  feather  in  the  hat,  was 
seen  pacing  through  th.e  camp,  a  strange  horror  took  possession  of  tie 
toldiers. 


C.   TEEMINATION   OP  THE   WAK.       PEACE   OF   WESTPHALIA. 

§  381.  After  the  death  of  Wallenstein,  the  Imperial  army  marehed 
into  Bavaria,  and  defeated  Bernhard  of  Weimar  in  the  battle  of  JSTord- 
Sepiembec  6,  lingen.  Several  German  princes  took  occasion  from  this  to 
J634.  conclude  the  peace  of  Prague  with  the  emperor.     But  the 

May,  1G8S.  frightful  war  was  not  yet  terminated.  Eicheheu,  who  was 
not  willing  that  the  favorable  moment  for  diminishing  the  power  of  the 
Hapsburga,  and  extending  the  territories  of  France,  should  escape  un- 
improved, promised  efficient  assbtauce,  both  in  money  and  troops,  lo  tha 
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Swedes,  and  supported  Bernbard  of  Weimar  in  his  under- 
*-  ""  ^^^  takings  on  the  Upper  Rhine.  The  Swedish  general,  Ban^r, 
conquered  Saxony  and  Thuringia,  and  converted  the  fertile  country  into 
a  depopulated  desert.  Unspeakable  calamities  were  preas- 
laar  '  '^S  upon  the  German  nation,  when  the  emperor,  Ferdinand 
Ferdinana  MX,  H-i  ^^^^  '"•*  '^'^  grave,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  son  of 
A.D.  1687-  the  same  name.  The  warlike  actions  of  Bernbard  of  Wel- 
^^'-  mar  were  crowned  with  success.    He  conquered  Rheinfelden, 

Freiburg,  and  Breisach,  and  enfertmned  the  project  of  establishing  an 
independent  piincipality  on  either  side  of  the  Rhine.  But  Bernbard 
died  suddenly  in  the  flower  of  life,  not  without  suspicion  of 
^  '  '  poisoning ;  and  the  French  took  advantage  of  the  circum- 
stance to  lake  hi?  army  into  their  own  pay,  and  make  themselves  masters 
of  Alsace.  Tliey  soon  crossed  the  Khine  and  carried  the  war  into  the 
eouth  of  Germany,  whilst  the  gallant  Baner  again  visited  the  nnfortunate 
Bohemia  with  the  most  frightful  calamities.  Bauer's  audacious  plan  of 
breaking  suddenly  from  bis  winter  quarters,  and  seizing  upon  the  Elec- 
tors and  emperor  at  the  Diet  in  Regensburg,  had  not  the  expected  result. 
The  breaking  up  of  the  frost  and  the  arrival  of,  the  enemy  compelled 
the  Swedish  general  to  a  retreat,  during  which  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  his  exertions  and  of  an  intemperate  life. 

§882.  Torstenaon  was  Bauer's  successor;  he  was  the  most  talented 
disciple  of  the  school  of  Gustavus  Adolphus.  On  account  of  bis  suffer- 
ings from  the  gout,  he  was  usually  cairied  about  in  a  litter ;  nevertheless, 
the  rapidity  of  his  movements  was  the  astonisliment  of  the  world.  ■  He 
overthrew  the  imperial  army  near  Leipsic,  and  at  the  hill  Tabor;  pene- 
trated repeatedly  info  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  slates,  and 
made  the  emperor  tremble  in  hla  capital ;  he.  then  appeared 
unexpectedly  on  the  Lower  Elbe,  took  possession  of  Holsteinand  Schles- 
wic,  and  compelled  the  Danish  king  to  a  disadvantageous  peace.  At 
length,  exhausted  by  illness,  he  laid  down  the  leading  staff,  which  w.aa 
obtained  by  Ibe  gallant  Wrangel.  Wrangel,  in  conjunction  with  the 
French  general,  Turenne,  carried  the  war  into  Bavaria, 
*'"'  '  compelled  Maximilian  to  fly,  and  to  conclude  a  truce,  and 
waa  about  to  unite  himself  with  the  Swedish  general,  Konigsmark,  in 
Bohemia,  when  the  news  of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Westphalia 
put  an  end  to  military  operations.  The  war  ended  in  Prague,  where  it 
had  also  taken  its  origin. 

§  383.  After  five  years  of  negotiations  in  Munster  and  Osnaburg,  the 
peace  of  Westphalia,  which  the  people  who  were  wearied  out  by  the  v/ex 
demanded  in  despair,  was  at  last  concluded.  France  received  the  Aua-^ 
trian  portion  of  Alsace,  Sundgau,  and  Brieaach;  but  was  obliged  ta 
secure  to  the  imperial  cities  both  their  former  privileges,  and  their  rela- 
tions to  the  German  empire,  Sweden  received  Upper  Pomerania,  tha 
23 
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Island  of  Eugen,  and  tLe  towns  of  Stettin,  Wismar,  &c.,  the  bislioprica 
of  Bremen  and  Verden,  and  an  indemnification  in  money.  Brandenbui^ 
obtained  the  eastern  part  of  Lower  Pomeraaia,  with  the  hishoprics  of 
Magdebui^  Halbersladt,  Minden,  &c.  Saxony  was  indemnified  by 
Lusatia;  other  princes  with  other  cities,  foundations,  and  hishoprics. 
Bavaria  remained  in  possession  of  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  of  the  Electo- 
ral dignity ;  and  the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  with  the  eighlh  Electoral 
dignity,  was  restored  to  Charles  Louis,  tlie  son  of  Frederick  V.,  who  died 
in  the  year  1632.  The  remwning  princes  and  Estates  retained  their 
former  possessions;  and  Switzerland  and  the  Low  Countries  were 
acknowledged  as  independent  states. 

With  regard  to  the  affairs  of  the  Chnrch,  it  was  arranged,  after  long 
disputes,  that  the  treaty  of  Passau,  and  the  religious  peace  of  Augsburg, 
should  be  confirmed  to  the  Protestants,  the  "spiritual  proviso"  abolished, 
and  the  peace  extended  to  the  Calvinists.  In  regard  to  the  possession  of 
eccleaastical  property,  and  the  right  of  free  exercise  of  reHgion,  the  year 
1624  was  taken  as  the  standard.  Everything  was  to  remain,  or  to  become, 
what  it  had  been  at  that  time.  At  the  same  time,  the  privilege  of  reform- 
ation possessed  by  the  princes  ceased,  and  a  free  exercise  of  religion  and 
equal  civil  rights  were  assured  to  the  three  Christian  confessions. 

The  farther  consequences  of  the  Thirty  Years' War  were:— 1.  An 
increase  of  the  power  of  the  princes,  which  was  the  occasion  of  expensive 
courts,  standing  armies,  a  mulUtude  of  officials,  and  a  high  and  regularly 
levied  taxation.  2.  A  purity  of  faith  in  the  Church,  which  was  not 
founded  upon  mere  warmth  of  religious  feeling,  but  upon  an  unalterable 
veneraHon  for  the  literal  meaning  of  the  Symbolical  Books.  3.  A  decay 
of  trade,  of  industry,  and  of  profitable  commerce.  Though  agriculture 
revived  again,  and  the  plough  and  th'e  mattock  restored  its  former  aspect 
to  the  desolated  country,  the  aforetime  prosperity  of  Germany  never 
returned.  Many  of  the  trading  towns  sunk  into  poverty ;  the  imperial 
towns  were  gradually  overtaken  by  the  princely  residences;  and  trade, 
industry,  and  wealth  established  their  seats  in  Holland  and  England. 
German  art  and  literature  decayed ;  everything  native  was  neglected, 
and  fashions,  language,  and  poetry,  borrowed  from  the  French.  From 
this  period,  the  old  German  nationality  succumbed  to  the  influence  of 
foreigners- 

d.   3-WEDES  CNDEE   CHKISTINA  AND    CHARLES   X.      CHANGE  IN   TEE 
CONSTITUTION   OP  DESMAHK. 

§  384.  After  the  premature  death  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  crown 
devolved  upon  his  daughter  Christina,  during  whose  minority  the  govern- 
ment was  conducted  by  a  senate,  and  the  opportunity  made  use  of  to 
increase  t!ie  privileges  and  property  of  the  noble  families. 
*■  ^'  '"**'       When  the  queen  herself  assumed  the  government,  she  assem- 
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bled  around  her  a  brilliant  court,  snmmoned  artists  and  learned  men  out 
of  all  the  countries  of  Europe  to  Stockholm,  and  displayed  a  masculine 
Bpirit  and  character  iu  everything.  Her  taste  for  art  and  her  love  of 
Bcience  found  little  support  in  the  Protestant  north,  and  she  consequently 
never  felt  herself  at  home  there.  It  was  on  this  account,  that,  after  a 
reign  of  ten  years,  Christina  abdicated  the  throne  of  Sweden 
i.D.  TiSi.  in  favor  of  her  cousin,  Charles  Gustavus  of  Pfalz-Zweibruok- 
en,  reserved  an  annuity  for  herself,  and  quitted  the  land  of  her  fathers. 
She  was  solemnly  admitted  into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at  Innsbruck ; 
she  then  travelled  through  the  Netherlands,  France,  and  Italy,  and  at 
length  established  her  permanent  i-esidence  in  a  city  filled  with  all  the 
splendor  of  art  —  Rome.  She  died  there  in  1 689. 
ObarlBsX  §385.  Christina's  successor,  Charles  (X.)  Gustavus,  was 

A,  D.  a  great  warrior.    He  undertook  a  campaign  for  the  conquest 

1864-1660.  of  Poland,  and  made  himself  master  of  the  western  territories 
of  that  country,  in  conjunction  with  the  great  Elector,  Frederick  William 
of  Brandenburg,  to  whom,  in  return,  he  promised  the  liberation  of 
Prussia  from  the  .suzerainship  of  Poland.  He  would  have  gained  pos- 
session of  the  whole  country  after  the  three  days'  battle  of 
^'  '  Warsaw,  had  not  an  inroad  of  the  Danes  into  the  territory 
of  Sweden  called  him  to  a  different  scene.  He  left  Poland,  and  marched 
with  restless  haste  to  the  lower  Elbe.  The  Danish  army  opposed  no 
resistance,  so  that,  before  the  commencement  of  the  winter,  Sleswic  and 
Jutland,  with  the  exception  of  the  fortress  of  Fredericia,  were  in  the 
hands  of 'the  Swedes.  This  fortress  also  was  stormed,  in  the  midst  of 
winter,  by  so  dariag  an  enterprise  that  the  king  became  jealous,  and 
attempted  to  echpse  the  exploit  of  his  general  by  one  still  more  ventur- 
ous. He  crossed  with  his  army  on  foot,  over  the  frozen  channel  of  the 
Little  Belt,  in  January,  into  Funen,  and  a  few  days  after,  he  passed  the 
Great  Belt  into  Zealand,  in  which  passage  two  companies  were  drowned 
before  his  eyes.  Here  such  confusion  was  occasioned  by  the  sudden  ap- 
pearance of  the  enemy,  that  defence  was  scarcely  thought  of,  and  pro- 
posals for  peace  were  at  once  entered  into.  But  great  as  were  the 
sacrifices  thai  the  hardly-pressed  Danish  king  offered  to  make,  they  were 
rejected  by  Charles,  who  hoped  to  bring  the  three  Scandinavian  king- 
doms under  his  own  sceptre.  But  the  gallant  attitude  of  the  citizens  of 
Copenhagen,  who,  for  a  whole  twelvemonth,  bade  defiance  to  the  besieg- 
ing Swedes,  and  the  assistance  of  the  Dutch,  prolonged  the  war  till  the 
Budden  death  of  the  king  gave  a  turn  to  affairs.  The  Swedish  Diet,  that 
conducted  the  government  during  the  minority  of  Charles  SL,  concluded 
the  peace  of  Oliva  with  the  Poles,  and  that  of  Copenhagen 
*'°'  ■  with  the  Danes.  So  gi'cat  at  that  time  was  the  respect  for 
the  military  skill  of  the  Swedes,  that  Sweden  obtained  large  lerriforiea 
Rud  important  advantages  by  both  these  peaces.    Prussia's  independence 
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of  Poland  was  acknowledged.  This  war,  in  which  the  Danish  nobility, 
who  were  in  possession  of  great  privileges  and  revenues,  made  an  open 
display  of  their  cowardice  and  selfishness,  was  made  use  of  by  the  court 
lo  overthrow  the  existing  consHtution.  The  elective  monarchy  was  con- 
verted into  an  hereditary  one,  and  unlimited  power  conferred  upon  the 
king  by  the  royal  law.  The  nobility  lost  their  former  power  and  inde- 
pendent position,  and  were  bound  to  the  throne  by  titles  and  orders.  In 
Sweden  also,  the  vast  power  of  the  nobility  was  broken  by  the  politic  and 
XL  severe  Cliarles  XI,,  who  rigidly  demanded  back  the  alien- 
*.  D.  X660-  ated  possessions  of  the  crown;  the  ancient  I 
16B7.  however,  he  allowed  to  remain. 


EEVOLUTION  IN   ENGLAMD   AND   THE   EXPULSION   OF  THE 


a.  THE  FIRST   TWO    STUARTS    (jAMES   I.    1603-1625,    CHARLES  1. 

1625-1649.) 
§  386.  Mary's  son,  James  I.,  was  a  weak  and  pedantic 
A.  D.  1808-     prince,  of  narrow  mind  and  perverted  menial  constitution, 
1826.  Bred  up  amidst  the  contentions  of  Pi-esbyterian  preachers, 

he  was  especially  furnished  with  theological  learning,  and  willingly 
engaged  in  controversies  respecting  disputed  points  of  divinity.  He  was 
extremely  desirous  of  gaining  the  reputation  of  a  deeply  learned  mao, 
both  by  his  writing  and  conversation,  and  composed  many  books ;  but  he 
was  utterly  wanting  in  the  penetration  and  shrewdness  necessary  in  a 
ruler,  A  lover  of  peace  from  timidity,  he  sacrificed  the  honor  of  his 
country  to  its  external  quiet,  and  he  was  so  prodigal  of  his  favor  as  fre- 
quently to  give  himself  up  entirely  to  tlie  guidance  of  unworthy  favorites. 
Among  these,  George  Villiers,  duke  of  Buckmgham,  distinguished  hy  the 
symmetry  of  his  figure,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  him. 
James  entertained  the  most  extravagant  notions  respecting  the  kingly 
powej-.  He  was  firmly  persuaded  that  it  was  derived  immediately  fi'om 
God,  and  that  it  was  unlimited ;  and  he  sought  for  proofs  of  this  in  the 
Old  Testament.  If  was  on  this  account  that  he  hated  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland,  where  the  king  was  nothing  moi-e  than  an  ordinary 
member  of  the  congregation  ;  hut  he  was  devoted  to  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  England,  in  which  the  king  was  regarded  as  the  head  and  source  of 
all  spiritual  power,  "  No  bishop,  no  king  "  became  therefore  the  motto 
of  all  the  Stuarts,  and  the  introduction  of  the  Episcopal  Church  into 
Scotland,  and  the  suppression  of  the  Puritans  in  England,  was,  hence- 
forth, the  great  object  of  the  whole  family. 

§  387.  There  are  three  points  particularly  worthy  of  nolJce.in  the 
reign  of  James }  the  gunpowder  plot,  the  nuptial  expedition  of  the  princfl 
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of  "Wales,  and  the  increasing  opposition  in  parliament.  .1.  James  liad 
promised  tolei-ation  to  the  English  Catholics,  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
them  favorable  to  his  ascension  of  the  throne.  Scarcely,  however,  was 
the  crown  firmly  settled  upon  his  head,  before  he,  like  Elizabeth,  levied 
a  heavy  capitation  tax  upon  the  Catholic  non-conformists,  that  he  might 
enrich  his  favorites,  and  defray  the  expenses  of  hia  court  fesiivals.  The 
deluded  Catholics  were  exasperated.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  for  blow- 
ing up  the  king  and  all  the  members  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  House  at 
the  opening  of  parliament,  by  means  of  a  mine  of  gunpowder  to  be  formed 
in  the  cellar  of  the  parliament-house,  and  then  for  changing  the  govern- 
ment. The  plot  was  discovered  and  frustrated  a  short  time  before  its 
execution,  by  a  warning  in  writing  received  by  a  Catholic  peer.  The 
chief  conspirator  (Guy  Fawkes)  was  seized  and  executed ;  tlie  other 
participators  in  the  plot  fled,  and  excited  an  insurrection,  in  which  most 
of  them  perished.  The  English  Catbolics  were  then  compelled  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  and  to  take  a  particular  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king.  2.  James, 
in  his  conceit,  thought  that  no  one  hut  the  daughter  of  a  king  of  the  first 
rank  was  a  fit  spouse  for  his  son,  and  accordingly  made  proposals  for  the 
hand  of  one  of  the  Spanish  princesses.  This  project  excited  great  dis- 
content among  the  English,  both  because  they  were  unwilling  to  have  a 
Cathohe  queen,  and  because  the  lengthened  negotiations  with  Spain  that 
were  occasioned  by  it  prevented  the  king  from  giving  any  assistance  to 
his  exiled  Protestant  son-in-law,  Frederick  V",  of  the  Palatinate  (§  373). 
At  length,  the  pope  and  the  Spanish  court  gave  their  consent,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  nothing  more  to  prevent  the  union.  At  this  point,  the 
frivolous  Buckingham  persuaded  prince  Charles  to  make  a  voyage  to 
Madrid,  and  the  king,  who  in  his  youth  had  surprised  his  Danish  bride  . 
in  a  similar  manner,  favored  the  undertaking.  They  arrived  at  Madrid 
nnder  assumed  names,  and  were  treated  when  recognized  with  great  dis- 
tinction. But  Buckingham's  loose  and  insolent  behavior  gave  offence. 
He  made  enemies  of  the  Spanish  court  and  prevented  the  marriage. 
Henrietta  of  France  became  Ihe  wife  of  Charles.  3.  Elizabeth  had 
given  but  little  liberty  tn  the  parliament ;  but  the  greatness  of  her  talents 
for  government,  and  her  frugal  administration,  had  afforded  the  people  a 
compensation.  But  when  James,  in  the  conviction  of  his  kingly  perfec- 
tion, pursued  the  same  path,  abridged  more  and  more  the  privileges  of  the 
parliament,  and  burtliened  the  importation  and  exportation  of  every  kind 
of  goods  with  arbitrary  taxes,  a  vehement  opposition  arose.  It  was  In 
vmn  the  king  threatened,  repeatedly  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  placed 
the  boldest  speakers  under  arrest;: every  fresh  assembly  held  the  same 
language;  and  when  James  at  length  declared  that  their  supposed  rights 
were  nothing  but  privileges  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  the  royal 
grace,  the  members  of  the  Lower  House  registered  a  protest^ 
*"  "^       '       by  which  they  declared  that  the  making  of  laws,  the  consent* 
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[Dg  to  faxes,  and  Ibe  other  befitting  rights  and  privileges  of  pariiameul, 
were  the  undoubted  native  rights  and  inheritance  of  every  Englishman. 
Enraged  at  this  audacity,  the  king  tore  the  leaf  with  his  own  hand  from 
the  record,  dissolved  the  parliament,  and  ordered  a  few  deputies  to  be 
imprisoned ;  but  the  spirit  of  resistance  remained  alive  among  the  peo- 
ple, and  displayed  itself  still  more  violently,  when  Cliarles  I.,  a  proud 
and  obstinate  ruler,  took  possession  of  the  fliTone. 

Charles  I.,  §  388.  The  government  of  Charles  I.  began  with  so  vio- 

A.  D.  1626-  lent  a  quarrel  with  the  parliament,  that  the  latter  was  twice 
^^**-  dissolved  during  the  first  two  years  of  his  reign.      The  sup- 

port afforded  to  the  German  Protestants,  and  a  war  with  France  occa- 
"  sioned  by  the  fickle  Buckingham,  occasioned  great  expenses.  The  king 
was  consequently  extremely  indignant  that  the  parliament  was  sparing  in 
voting  supplies,  and  had  not  once,  during  his  whole  government,  consent- 
ed Ifl  the  levying  of  tonnage  and  poundage  upon  exports  and  imports,  as 
had  hitherto  been  the  custom.  But  when  the  French  war  took  a  disas- 
trous t«rmmation,  and  the  blood  and  honor  of  England  were  ignomini- 
ously  sacrificed,  the  third  parliament  threatened  Eucking- 
A.  u.  1628.  j^^  ^.^  ^  impeachment.  The  king,  to  save  his  favorite, 
was  obliged  to  recognize  the  validity  of  the  Petition  of  Right  presented 
by  both  houses,  and  by  this  means  to  grant  its  ancient  privileges  to  the 
parliament,  and  liberty  of  speech  and  security  of  person  and 
property  to  its  members.  Buckingham  was  shortly  after  as- 
sassinated, upon  which  (he  king  removed  Thomas  Wentworth,  an  elo- 
quent member  of  the  opposition,  from  parliament  into  the  privy  council, 
made  him  earl  of  Strafford  and  governor  of  Ireland,  and  followed  his 
advice  in  everything.  Wentworth,  an  ambitious  and  energetic  man,  now 
exerted  his  most  zealous  efforts  to  strengthen  the  power  of  the  throne, 
and  with  this  object,  advised  the  king  to  govern  for  some  time  without  a 
parliament.  For  the  purpose  of  raising  money  for  the  current  expenses, 
the  government  levied  the  usual  imposts  without  the  consent  of  the  par- 
liament, laid  heavy  indirect  tases  upon  light  wines,  salt,  soap,  and  similar 
articles,  and  revived  ancient  and  obsolete  claims  of  the  throne,  such  as 
ship-money,  which  in  former  times  had  replenished  the  royal  treasury. 
Charles,  at  the  same  time,  endeavored  to  establish  the  Anglican  Church 
on  a  firmer  foundation,  and  to  suppress  the  Puritans  and  Presbyterians, 
whose  democratic  opinions  were  every  day  extending  among  the  people. 
In  this  undertaking,  he  made  use  of  the  services  of  Bishop  Laud  of 
London,  whom  he  appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Canterbury.  Laud 
had  the  cathedral  of  St.  Paul's  consecrated  afresh,  enriched  the  churches 
with  images  and  ornaments,  and  the  worship  of  God  with  ceremonies, 
removed  the  Puritan  preachers  from  their  offices,  and  had  heavy  and 
degrading  punishments  pronounced  by  the  courts  (the  High  Commission 
ttnd  the  judges  of  the  Star  Chamber)   against  all  those  who  opposed  the 
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existing  inbtitiitioii'f      Thus  Prynne,  a  Puritan  writer,  was 

to  be  exposed  in  the  pillory,  to  lose  both  his  ears,  and  to  he  imprisoned 

for  life,  because,  m  a  bullty  volume  he  had  written,  he  had  condemned 

dancing,  masks,  and  theatrical  amusements,  matters  in  which  the  court 

delighted. 

§  889.  These  mpasures,  which  threatened  to  annihilate  the  civil  and 
Tcligioua  liberties  of  England,  excited  a  great  commotion  over  the  whole 
country.  John  Hampden,  a  man  of  considerate  and  resolute  character, 
refused  payment  of  the  ship-money,  and  conducted  his  defence  before  a 
court  of  justice  so  successfully,  that  the  injustice  of  the  government  be- 
came most  apparent.  The  deposed  Puritan  ministers  wandered  about  the 
country,  representing  the  proceedings  of  Laud  as  the  commencement  of 
'  the  restoration  of  Catholicism,  and,  by  their  passionate  exhortations, 
Btrewed  the  seeds  of  hatred  against  the  court  and  the  clei^y.  But  the 
king  retained  his  resolution ;  and,  unwarned  by  the  discontent  openly  ex- 
pressed in  England,  he  even  attempted  to  introduce  the  Episcopal  Church 
and  the  Anglican  form  of  worship  into  Scotland,  a  country  ever  zealous 
for  its  faith.  "When  the  first  attempt  at  celebrating  divine  service  under 
the  new  form  was  made  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Edinburgh,  a  tumult 
aiwse  against  the  performance  of  the  "  worship  of  BaaJ."  The  crowd 
shouted  "  Pope ! "  "  Antichrist !  "  "  Stone  him  1 "  hurled  seats 
'  at  the  priest,  and  drove  him  from  the  building.      The  old 

Covenant  "for  the  protection  of  the  pure  religion  and  the  Church  against 
the  errors  and  corruptions  of  Popery"  was  renewed  amidst  fasting  and 
prayer.  The  bishops  were  driven  away,  the  Presbyterian  form  of  wor- 
ship restored,  and  the  people  called  to  arms.  Upon  this,  Charles  deter- 
mined to  put  down  resistance  by  force;  but  his  troops  gave  way  power-  • 
less  before  the  zealous  Scots,  who  marched  into  the  field  with  prayer  and 
psalmody;  the  hostile  squadrons  crossed  the  English  borders,  and  nothing 
was  left  to  the  king  but  to  call  together  the  parliament,  af^r 
'an  interval  of  eleven  years,  and  to  ask  the  assistance  of  the 
nation. 

§  390.  The  parliament  now  summoned  is  known  ia  history  under  the 
name  of  the  Long  Parliament.  The  most  infiuential  members  and 
speakers,  as  Hampden,  Hollis,  Hazelrig,  Cromwell,  &c.,  were  opposed  to 
absolute  monarchical  power  and  Episcopal  Church  government;  they 
wanted  security  for  the  ancient  privileges  of  the  Estates,  and  for  religi- 
ous liberty.  But  during  their  contest  against  the  absolute  power  of  kings 
and  bishops,  they  separated  from  each  other ;  the  more  violent  gradually 
acquired  the  democratical  views  of  the  Puritans ;  and  whilst  they  mingled 
civil  and  religious  freedom  together,  they  aimed  at  an  object  that  was 
only  attainable  in  a  free  republican  commonwealth.  The  new  parlia- 
ment immediately  assumed  a  hostile  attitude  against  the  court  and  gov- 
ernment.    Instead  of  at  once  voting  supplies  against  the  Scottish  rebels, 
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the  parliament  entered  into  a  secret  alliance  wifli  them,  and  was  the 
cause  that  they  maintained  their  positioa  on  the  frontiers.  It  then  com- 
menced its  attack  upon  the  arbitrary  proceedings  in  Church  and  State. 
Strafford,  "  the  great  apostate,"  and  Arclibishop  Laud,  were  impeached. 
It  was  in  vain  that  the  king,  for  the  purpose  of  saving  them,  yielded  to 
all  the  demands  of  the  House;  it  was  in  vain  that  Strafford  defended 
himself  for  seventeen  days  with  dignity  and  presence  of  mind,  and  prov- 
ed, in  the  most  convincing  manner,  that  the  charges  brouglit  against 
him  c«u!d  not  he  regarded  as  high  treason  ;  —  the  Lower  House  declared 
that  he  must  be  considered  as  convicted  of  an  attempt  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  the  country ;  the  Upper  House  embraced  the  same  opinion, 
and  the  king  had  the  weakness  to  confirm  the  sentence,  and  to  sacrifice 
the  most  faithful  of  his  servants  to  the  rage  of  the  people.  Strafford 
died  upon  the  scaffold  with  gi'eat  compo?ure.  Laud,  bis 
"■^  '  '  companion  in  misfortune,  was  retained  three  years  in  con- 
finement, before  his  life  also  was  put  an  end  to  by  the  axe  of  the  execu- 
tioner. Tbe  abolition  of  the  spiritual  courts,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
bishops  from  the  Upper  House,  were  the  forerunners  of  the  fall  of  tbe 
Episcopal  High  Church. 

§391.  Shortly  after  this,  intelligence  got  abroad  that  the  Protestant 
settlers  in  Ireland  had  been  set  upon  and  murdered  by  the  Catholic  in- 
habitants. This  event  was  laid  to  the  charge  of  the  court,  and  especially 
of  the  queen,  and  made  use  of  as  a  proof  that  Papists,  bishops,  and  cour- 
tiers had  united  in  a  conspiracy  for  tbe  destruction  of  religion  and  liber- 
ty. From  this  point,  the  struggle  assumed  more  and  mure  of  a  religious 
diaracter  ;  and  as  the  parliament  now  overstepped  the  limits  of  a  mo- 
narchical constitution  in  their  demands,  inasmuch  as  tbey  interfered  with 
the  prerogatives  of  government,  and  required  that  the  appointment  of, 
the  higher  officers  of  state,  and  of  the  commanders  of  the  army,  together 
with  the  management  of  the  land  and  sea  forces,  should  be  dependent 
upon  their  approval,  the  two  parties  became  more  decidedly  adverse. 
THie  people  calied  the  adherents  of  the  king,  who  were  mostly  noblemen 
and  officers,  "Cavaliers;"  they  distinguished  their  opponents,  however, 
by  the  nickname  of  Roundheads,  from  the  cilt  of  their  hair.  The  at- 
tempt of  the  king  to  arrest  five  of  the  most  violent  leaders  of  the  oppo- 
sition during  a  debate  failed.  They  fled,  but  ^ere  brought  back  the  next 
day  to  the  parliament-house  in  triumph  by  the  people.  Enraged  at  this 
Cifif  Wot  Chai'les  retired  to  York  and  declared  war.  The  queen  fled 
A.  u.  iBi2-  to  Holland  to  claim  foreign  assistance;  but  as  the  whole 
^^*^-  military  force  of  the  Continent  was  engaged  in  the  Thirty 

Years'  War,  no  help  could  be  obtained.  The  war  commenced  with  une- 
qual means  for  the  contest.  For  whilst  the  king  was  unprovided  with 
money,  and  his  army  suffered  from  every  kind  of  want,  the  parliament 
was  in  possession  not  only  of  all  the  public  revenue,  but  was  amply  sup- 
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ported  by  private  contributions.  At  tlie  first  summons,  families  brought 
their  plate,  women  their  ornaments ;  and  every  fax  and  impost,  that  had 
been  obstinately  contested  with  the  king,  were  cheerfully  surrendered  to 
the  parliament.  Charles's  small  but  practised  army  was,  neTerthelesa, 
at  first  successful  against  the  parliamentary  forces,  that  were  led  into  the 
field  by  the  earl  of  Essex.  In  two  encounters,  the  royal  cavalry,  which 
was  commanded  by  Charles's  nephew,  Rupert  of  the  Palatinate,  gained 
the  advantage.  In  the  commencement  of  the  second  year,  the  parlia- 
ment also  experienced  losses,  among  which,  the  death  of  the  upright 
and  gallant  Hampden  was  the  most  severely  felt.  But  when  Oliver 
Cromwell,  a  zealous  Puritan,  formed  a  resolute  band  of  cavalry  from 
amongst  his  devout  friends,  which,  in  the  cause  of  God,  rushed  blindly 
into  the  fight,  matters  assumed  a  different  aspect.  In  the 
July  a,  1641.  ^^^^^  ^j  Maraton  Moor,  Rupert,  by  his  impetuosity,  lost  the 
victory  to  Cromwell's  gloomy  squadrons.  From  this  time,  the  name  of 
Cromwell  stood  uppermost  in  the  army,  and  the  Puritans  took  advantage 
of  the  favorable  opportunity  to  banish  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
from  Divine  woi'ship,  and  to  thrust  aside  Episcopacy  by  the  Calvinistic 
discipline  and  the  synodial  form  of  Church  government.  Images,  orna- 
ments, organs,  and  so  forth,  disappeared  from  the  churches,  painted  win- 
dows were  broken,  monuments  destroyed,  and  festivals  forbidden. 

^  392.  But  divisions  soon  arose  in  the  camp  of  the  conquerors.  The 
Independents,  the  boldest  and  most  energetic  of  the  Puritans,  were  dis- 
contented with  the  synodial  constitution  of  the  Presbyterians;  they 
demanded  the  entire  independence,  in  religious  matters,  of  every  indivi- 
dual congregation,  and  reflised  to  recognize  the  decisions  of  the  synods  as 
laws  universally  valid.  Violent  contests  took  place  between  the  moderate 
Puritans  (Presbyterians),  and  the  Radicals  (Independents).  The  latter 
February,  passed  the  Self-denying  Ordinance  through  the  parliament, 
1646.  in  virtue  of  which,  no  member  of  either  house  could  fill  any 
place  of  command  or  ofiicial  situation.  Essex  was,  by  this  means,  com- 
pelled to  lay  down  his  military  office,  and  Fairfax,  a  talented  officer, 
entirely  under  the  influence,  of  Cromwell,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
army.  Cromwell,  the  head  of  the  Independents,  had  been  one  of  the 
most  zealous  advocates  of  the  Self-denying  Ordinance.  He  repaired  to 
the  army  to  resign  his  comjnand  into  the  hands  of  Fairfax  ;  but  the  latter 
at  once  gave  the  parliament  to  understand  that  Cromwell  was  indispensa- 
ble  it  was  only  he  who  could  lead  the  cavalry;  for  where  he  fought, 

in  the  name  of  God,  along  with  his  pious  squadron,  there  the  victory  was 
sure  to  be.  Parliament  consented,  and  the  civil  war  hurst  forth  afresh 
with  redoubled  violence.  But  the  battle  of  Naseby  destroyed 
June  14, 1646.  ^^  j^^^.  ^^^^^  ^j.  Qia^les:  he  retreated  with  the  remains  of 
his  army  to  Oxford.  "When  Cromwell  and  Fairfax  prepared  to  besiege 
him  there,  he  embraced  a  desperate  resolution ;  disguised  as  a  servant 
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he  escaped  with  two  attendants  to  the  Scottish  camp  on  the  northern 
frontier,  in  the  hope  of  finding  truth  and  attachment  among  his  own 
countrymen.  But  all  sympathy  for  fallen  greatness  was  extinguished  in 
the  bosom  of  the  Scots,  who  were  guided  entirely  by  their  austere  clergy. 
They  watched  him  narrowly,  and  compelled  him  to  attend  the  lengthened 
discourses  of  their  ministers,  whose  usual  text  was  the  misdeeds  of  him- 
Belf  and  his  ancestors ;  and  when  they  found  that  it  was  impossible  to 
prevail  upon  him  to  accept  the  Presbyterian  faith,  or  to  subscribe  the 
Covenant,  they  sold  their  king  for  a  small  price.     For  the  moderate  sum 

of  £400,000,  Charles  was  delivered  up  to  the  commissioners 
'  of  parBament,  who  confined  him  in  a  strong  castle. 
§  393.  In  the  mean  time,  the  divi&ion  between  the  Presbyterians,  who 
were  the  superior  party  in  the  parliament,  and  *the  Independents,  who 
prevailed  in  the  army,  became  every  day  greater.  Cromwell  was  on  the 
side  of  the  latter ;  but  he  kaew  well  how  to  conceal  the  Msehood'of  his 
heart  by  an  outward  appearance  of  sanctimony.*  "Whilst  he  was  playing 
the  part  of  a  mediator,  the  captive  Charles  was  carried  off  by  a  zealous 
tailor,  with  a  troop  of  horse,  and  delivered  up  into  the  power  of  the  army. 

Upon  this,  Cromwell  marched  upon  the  capital  for  the  pur- 

'      pose  of  giving  the  Independents  the  superiority  in  parliament 

Novem'ber,      also.     In  the  meanwhile,  the  king  escaped  to  the  Isle  of 

"Wight ;  and  b6th  Presbyterians  and  Independents  sought, 
for  some  lime,  to  gain  him  over  to  their  own  side,  and  to  make  their 
peace  with  him  in  return  for  certain  concessions.  But  Charles,  who 
relied  upon  foreign  assistance,  conducted  himself,  in  a  deceitful  and  am- 
biguoas  manner,  and  thus  deprived  himself  of  the  last  chance  of  a  peace- 
ful release.  Cromwell  now  resolved  upon  his  destruction.  The  army, 
acting  under  his  secret  directions,  made  itself  master  of  the  king's  person, 
and  conducted  him  to  a  solitary  castle  on  the  aea-coast.  Colonel  Pride 
then  surrounded  the  parliament-house  with  his  troops,  and  commanded 
Decembar,  eighty-one  of  the  Presbjieriin  members  to  be  excluded  by 
1818.  force.     Aftei  this  proceedmg,  whith  wis  known  by  the  name 

of  "  Pride's  Pui^e,  Cromwell  took  po-iC-sion  of  the  royal  apartments  in 
Whitehall, — for  he  was  now  lord  and  ruler, -md  the  so-called  Rump 
Pariiament,  which  consisted  of  Independents,  was  a  mere  passive  tool  in 
Ins  hand.  It  was  determmed  to  accuse  the  king  of  treason  before  an 
extraordinary  court,  for  having  made  wai  agaiaat  the  parliament. 
"Charles  Stuart"  wm  four  fimei  put  upon  his  tnal,  and  condemned  to 
death  as  a  traitor,  murderer,  and  enemy  of  his  country.  He  was  allowed 
three  days  to  prepare  himself,  and  to  take  leave  of  his  children.     He 

»Tiie  oliaracfer  girBn  by  Weber  m  tJie  text  lo  CruniwBll  cannot  bo  regardad  as  an 
'nnpratjal  ons.  Cromwfll  s  behanor  was  certainlv  not  always  distingnished  by  perfeot 
■oandor,  bnt  his  worst  enemies  wJI  BLsroely  deny  that  his  rehgious  professions  were,  in  ■ 
great  meaaure,  aiucere  —  Tr  j  itiiui 
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was  then  led  forth  upon  a  scaffold  constructed  in  front  of  ■Whitehall,  and 
January  80,  covered  with  black,  where  the  sentence  was  carried  into  exe- 
■  ^**9-  cution  by  two  masked  executioners.     An  innumerable  mulfi- 

tade  gazed  ia  silence  upon  the  frightful  scene.  It  was  only  when  the 
executioner  seized  the  blood-dropping  head  by  the  hair,  and  excl^med, 
"  This  is  the  head  of  a  traitor  I "  that  the  assembled  people  relieved  their 
oppressed  bosoms  by  a  hollow  groan. 

h.  OLITEK  OEOMWELL  (a.  d.  1649-1658). 
I  394.  The  intelligence  of  the  king's  death  excited  a  fearful  sensatiop 
in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  Prince  of  Wales,  who  was  living  in 
Holland,  was  recalled  to  Scotland  and  acknowledged  as 
A.  D.  1660.  Charles  II.,  but  was  obliged,  beforehand,  to  sign  the  Cove- 
nant and  enter  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Ireland  also  acknowledged 
the  new  kuig,  and  flew  to  arms.  Upon  this,  Cromwell,  after  arranging  a 
republican  government  in  England,  in  which  Milton,  the  blind  composer 
of  "  Paradise  Lost,"  occupied  a  post,  marched  against  the  disobedient 
island.  His  path  fo  victory  lay  over  blood  and  corpses ;  and  when  he 
himself  left  the  country  to  carry  the  sword  into  Scotland,  other  republi- 
can generals  pursued  the  same  course.  In  three  years,  the  threatening 
rebellion  was  quelled ;  bat  Ireland  became  a  depopulated  country  of 
lawless  beware,  where  the  avenger  of  blood  established  hia  fearful  dwell- 
ing. The  arms  of  the  republic  were  triumphant  in  Scotland  also.  The 
Scottish  army  had  occupied  a  strong  position,  which  Cromwell  could  not 
reach-  Hunger  and  sickness  soon  diminished  the  number  of  his  troops, 
so  that  he  was  already  meditating  a  retreat  At  this  juncture,  the 
preachers  who  accompanied  the  Scottish  army,  and  who  were  annoyed 
by  the  cheerful  military  life  and  the  hilarity  of  the  king  and  his  asso- 
ciates, advised  the  commanders  to  make  an  attack.  When  Cromwell 
beheld  the  movement  in  the  Presbyterian  army,  he  exclMmed,  "  They 
are  coming  down,  the  Lord  has  delivered  them  into  our  hands!"  The 
battle  of  Dunbar,  fought  upon  Cromwell's  birthday,  Sepfem- 
*■  "■  ^^^^'  ber  3rd,  terminated  in  the  defeat  of  the  Scots.  Cromwell 
took  Edinburgh,  and  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  the  country.  The  Ijord 
of  Hosts,  who  was  invoked  both  by  Presbyterians  and  Independents  with 
fasting  and  prayer  and  hypocritical  lip-service,  was  with  the  bold  and 
strong.  Charles  suddenly  hazarded  a  daring  undertaking.  He  marched 
with  his  troops  across  the  English  border,  and  called  upon  the  adherents 
of  royalty  for  support  Few  joined  him,  and  thus  it  happened  that  the 
SepMinbflra,  royal  army  suffered  a  complete  overthrow  at  Worcester, 
1861.  exactly  a  twelvemonth  after  the  battle  of  Dunbar.     This 

l^attle  made  Charles  aiouseless  fugitive,  for  whose  capture  the  parlia- 
ment offered  a  large  reward.  After  a  thousand,  dangers  and  adventures, 
he  escaped  in  disguise  to  Pranc^.    Scotland  was  compelled  to  eubmlt  to 
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the  republican  goTenraient  by  General  Monl:.  The  free  slate  of  Eng 
land  was  also  involved  in  a  war  with  Holland.  During  this,  the  republi- 
cans showed  that  they  were  not  only  victorious  on  land,  but  powerful  al 
sea.  Greatly  as  the  maritime  heroes  of  Holland,  Tromp  and  Ruyter, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  courage  and  ability,  Admiral  Blake,  a 
man  of  the  old  republican  stamp,  and  of  rude  virtues,  and  General  Monk, 
who  was  equally  experienced  in  land  and  naval  warfare,  succeeded  at 
length  in  carrying  off  the  victory.  The  Dutch  were  obliged  to  consent 
to  a  disgraceful  peace,  whilst  the  Navigation  Acl,  which  was  proclaimed 
October,  in  England  during  the  war,  and  which  prohibited  foreigners 

1651,  from  bringing  any  thing  but  their  own  productions  to  Eng- 

land in  their  own  ships,  gave  a  fresh  impulse  to  commerce. 

§  395.  During  these  proceedings,  Cromwell  had  fallen  out  with  the 
Lower  House,  and  for  this  reason  he  resolved  upon  dissolving  the  Long 
(Sump)  parliament.  After  surrounding  the  house  with  troops,  he  entered 
the  apartment  in  his  dark  puritanical  dress,  delivered  a  dis- 
course which  was  fiOed  with  inveclives,  and  then,  with  the 
help  of  the  soldiers  who  had  entered,  drove  forth  those  who  were  present, 
exclaiming  to  one,  "Ton  are  a  drunkard;"  to  another,  "You  are  an 
adulterer ; "  to  a  third,  "  You  are  a  blasphemer  of  God ! "  A  state  coun- 
cil, under  the  presidentship  of  Cromwell,  then  undertook  the  formation 
of  a  new  parliament.  For  this  purpose,  lists  of  all  the  God-fearing  peo- 
ple were  made  out  in  every  quarter,  and  from  these  "  saiata  "  the  repre- 
aenfatives  of  the  kingdom  were  chosen.  This  assembly  (named  in 
mockery,  Barebones'  parliament,  from  the  leather-seller,  Praise-God 
Barebones),  gave  evidence  of  its  disposition  and  religious  views  by  the 
Biblical  names  of  the  greater  number  of  its  members  (Habakkuk, 
Ezekiel,  Stand-fast-ia-the-Faith,  Six.).  But  Cromwell  was  not  able  to 
manage  these  strange  men  so  easily  as  he  had  hoped  ;  and  as  they  wished 
to  introduce  several  vigorous  measures,  which  would  have  produced  great 
changes,  he  took  advantage  of  the  openly-displayed  discontent  to  effect  a 
December,  Violent  dissolution  by  means  of  his  soldiers.  After  this,  a 
186^  new  constitution,  projected  by  General  Lambert,  came  into 

existence,  m  which  a  piiliament  ot  400  members  composed  the  legisla-' 
tive  body,  and  Cromwell,  aa  Lord  Protector,  possessed  the  executive 
power  •»nd  the  command  of  the  land  and  sea  forces.  As  Protector, 
Cromwell  governed  eneigetically  ind  gloriously.  His  talents  for  govern- 
ment and  his  stren^lh  ot  will  procured  him  respect  and  authority  abroad, 
and  his  respeclable  household,  and  his  frugal  and  citizen-like  mode  of 
hfe,  awakened  esteem  and  confidence  at  home.  But  honorably  as  he 
filled  the  lofly  situation  in  which  fate  had  placed  him,  te  nevertheless 
found  many  eniiers  and  opponents,  both  among  the  republicans  and 
royalist-,  who  embittered  the  evening  of  his  life,  and  never  suffered  him 
to  attain  to  ^  quiet  possession  of  the  government.     Rendered  gloomy  by 
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suspicion,  and  in  constant  fear  of  assassination,  Cromweli  died  on  his 
Beptembera,  hirtlidaj,  a  day  that  he  had  always  regai-ded  as  particularly 
16E8.  fortunate. 

.§  396.  Cromwell's  weak  son,  Richard,  inherited  the  dignity  of  Lord  Pro- 
tector, which,  however,  he  did  not  know  how  to  maintain.  Three  powers 
were  30oa  arrayed  in  hostile  opposition,  the  protector,  the  parliament, 
wid  the  army,  commanded  by  Monk,  Lambert,  and  others.  The  military 
power  was  victorious ;  the  parliament  was  dissolved,  and  the  old  Rump 
parliament  again  summoned ;  Richard  Cromwell,  who  was  neither  a 
soldier  nor  a  preacher,  was  obliged  to  abdicate,  and  to  seek  for 
April,  1659.  ^^j.^^y  -^  ^  foreign  land.  But  the  Rump  parliament  was 
also  obliged  to  yield  in  a  short  time  to  the  power  of  the  army ;  upon 
which  the  direction  of  affairs  was  undertaken  by  a  committee  of  safety, 
iinder  the  presidentship  of  Lambert.  During  ail  these  constitutional 
struggles,  the  opinion  gradually  gained  ground  that  nothing  but  the  return 
of  the  royal  family,  and  the  reestablishment  of  monarchy,  could  effect  the 
permanent  reeslahlishment  of  order.  For,  this  purpose,  Genei-al  Monk 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Charles  Stuart,  who  was  living  in  the 
Netherlands,  but  concealed  his  plans  and  opinions  most  carefully.  He 
obtained  the  arrest  of  Lambert,  the  dissolution  of  the  committee  of  safety, 
and  the  assembly  of  a  new  parliament.  Witti  this  assembly,  which  con- 
sisted for  the  most  part  of  royalists.  Monk  hastened  to  effect  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Stuarts,  An  amnesty,  and  liberty  of  conscience,  were  all  that 
Charles  had  to  promise  before  bis  solemn  entrance  into  Lon- 
May,2S,i660.  ^^^^  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^  received  by  an  exulting  people.  But 
even  these  conditions  were  not  observed.  Sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced upon  all  those  who  had  sat  in  judgment  upon  Charles  I.,  and  ten 
of  them  were  actually  executed  as  regicides.  The  triumph  of  the  royalista 
at  the  destruction  of  their  enemies  was  much  diminished  by  the  resolu- 
tion displayed  by  the  Puritans  in  their  last  moments.  Cromwell's  body 
was  torn  from  the  grave  and  suspended  on  the  gallows.  The  Episcopal 
Church  was  restored,  and  the  Presbyterian  clergy  again  deprived  of 
theii  plawis. 

C.   THE   LAST    TWO    STDARTS    (CHABLES   II.   1660  —  1685,  AKK 

JAMES  n.  1685-1688.) 
§  397.  The  government  of  ihe  fickle,  characterless,  and  voluptuous 
Charles  was  fatal  to  England.  Neither  the  fate  of  his  father,  nor  the 
melancholy  passages  in  his  own  life,  served  him  either  for  instruction  or 
warning.  Severely  as  the  land  was  visited  by  the  plague,  and  by  a 
frightful  conflagration  that  destroyed  two  thirds  of  London,  no  interrup- 
tion was  given  to  the  splendid  and  joyous  life  that  was  led  by  the  royal 
eourf;  and  when  extravagant  expenditure  had  produced  debts  and  want 
of  money,  and  the  ]iarliament  was  not  so  free  in  its  grants  as  the  king 
24 
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desired,  Charles  sold  the  honor'miy  interests  o£  his  country  to  the  Frencli 
king,  Louis  XIV.  At  that  'lime  espedally,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  mark 
of  refinement  In  Franca  if  a  man  left  the  Protestant  Church  for  the 
Catholic.  This  way  of  &nking  found  some  imitation  in  England.  The 
duke  of  York,  the  brother  of  the  king,  openly  embraced  Catholimsm,  and 
Charles  was  a  Catholic  in  heart,  although  he  outwardly  conformed  to  Ihe 
English  Church,  and  only  betrayed  his  real  convictions  when  on  hia 
death-bed,  by  receiying  the  Catholic  sacraments.  The  more,  however, 
the  Stuarts  favored  Catholicism,  the  more  sturdily  did  the  people  adhere 
to  the  faith  of  their  fathers.  The  Are  of  London  was  attributed  by  them 
to  the  Papists,  and  this  belief  was  perpetuated  by  a  monument ;  and  that 
the  public  ofBces  should  not  be  made  use  of  as  rewards  for  these  changes  of 
religion,  llie  parliament,  after  a  long  contesi,  carried  the  Test  Act,  which 
enacted  that  none  but  members  of  the  English  Church,  and  confessors  of 
the  Protestant  doctrine,  should  be  capable  of  admission  into  parliament, 
or  of  holding  offices  or  military  posts.  As  long  as  Oarendon,  the  histo- 
rian of  the  English  "Kebellion,"  remained  at  the  head  of  the  ministry, 
the  king  was  in  some  degree  restrained  within  the  bounds  of  moderation 
and  legality ;  but  when  the  former  fell  into  disgraee,  and  was  compelled 
to  end  his  days  as  an  outlaw  in  a  foreign  country,  Charles  allowed  him- 
self to  commit  aels  of  aU  kinds  of  violence,  tyranny,  and  lawlessness. 
A  ministry  that  was  formed  of  talented  but  unprincipled  statesmen,  and 
distinguished  by  the  people  as  the  "  Cabal"  ministry  from  the  initials  of 
its  members,  now  conducted  the  governioent  according  to  the  wishes  of 
the  king,  without  regard  to  the  privileges  and  honor  of  the  people.  Cor- 
ruption and  venality  were  no  longer  regarded  as  disgraceful  among  the 
higher  classes,  since  the  king  himself  drew  a  yearly  stipend  fi-om  Louis 
XIV.  for  supporting  the  French  in  their  war  against  the  Dutch.  A  new 
contest  at  this  time  sprang  up  between  the  king  and  the  parliament 
For,  the  more  openly  the  former  strove  for  absolute  power,  the  more  did 
the  latter  endeavor  to  protect  the  privileges  of  the  people  and  the  religion 
of  the  country.  The  parliament,  anxious  lest  the  English  Church  should 
be  exposed  to  danger  under  a  Catholic  king,  demanded  the  exclusion  of 
the  duke  of  York  from  the  throne ;  and  Charles  found  himself  so  far 
obliged  to  yield,  that  he  sent  his  brother  out  of  the  country  for  some  time, 
and  formed  a  new  ministry,  in  which  the  ingenious  earl  of  Shaftesbury, 
who  had  gone  over  from  the  king's  council  to  the  popular  party,  was  the 
president.  It  was  under  his  administration  that  the  Habeas 
A.  D.  laJfl.  coi^ua  Act,  that  sacred  law  for  the  freedom  of  person,  came 
into  existence.  According  to  this  act,  no  one  could  be  imprisoned,  with- 
out a  written  order  of  the  eoiirt  stating  the  grounds  of  the  imprisonment ; 
«nd  within  three  days,  the  prisoner  was  to  be  brought  before  the  ordi- 
nary judges,  and  cause  was  to  be  shown  why  he  should  not  be  released. 
In  the  midst  of  these  parliamentary  struggles,  two  parties  sprang  up,  tha 
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Whigs  and  the  Tories,  that  exist  to  the  present  day.  The  Whigs  re- 
garded the  constitution  of  the  state  as  a  mutual  compact  between  the  king 
and  the  nation,  and  attFibuled  tc-  tlie  laltei  the  right  of  active  resistance 
in  case  of  any  infringement  of  the  compact;  the  Tories,  on  the  othw 
hand,  rejected  the  principle  that  the  royal  power  proceeded  ft'oia  the 
people,  and  demanded  passive  obedience  from  the  subject.  The  Toriet 
gained  the  upper  hand  during  the  latter  years  of  Charles  IL's  reign,  in- 
asmuch as  the  court  took  advantage  of  a  conspiracy  contrived  by  some 
worthless  men  against  the  lives  of  the  king  and  his  brother,  lo  ruin  the 
heads  of  Ihe  Whig  party.  Lord  Eussell  and  Algernon  Sidney,  two  of 
-the  noblest  and  most  respected  of  men,  died  upon  the  scaffold;  Shaftes- 
bury fled  to  Holland ;  the  duke  of  York  again  regained  his  j'ights  and 
offices  ;  and  when  Charles  died  a  few  years  afterwards  with- 
out legitimate  offepring,  the  Duke  ascended  the  English 
throne,  under  the  title  of  James  II. 

James  rt,  §  398.  A  few  weeks  after  James's  ascension  of  the  throne, 

A.  D.  1666-  Monmouth,  a  natural  son  of  Charles  11.,  attempted,  by  the 
aid  of  the  Whigs,  to  deprive  his  uncle  of  ihe  crown.  The 
insurrection  failed  of  success.  Monmouth  died  on  the  scaffold,  and  the 
frightful  cruelty  that  James  displayed  against  all  the  supporter  and 
abettors  of  the  enterprise  destroyed  the  last  sparks  of  attachment  in  the 
hearts  of  the  people.  The  name  of  the  chief  judge,  Jeffreys,  who  pass- 
ed through  the  counties  with  the  axe  of  justice  and  a  crew  of  execu- 
tioners, is  written  with  letters  of  blood  in  the  annals  of  English  history. 
The  victory  which  he  had  gained  so  easily,  and  the  terror  of  the  people, 
induced  the  king  to  hope,  that  by  cunning  and  severity  he  might  gradu- 
ally restore  the  Catholic  religion  to  its  former  supremacy  in  England. 
With  this  object,  he  made  the  detested  Jeffreys  chancellor,  presented 
many  offices  and  military  appointments  to  the  Catholics  and  those  who 
had  gone  over  to  the  Roman  Church,  and  aimed  at  neutralizing  the  Test 
Act  by  the  introduction  of  an  edict  of  toleration.  But  as  the  parlia- 
ment, despite  the  bribery  used  in  the  elections,  could  not  be  brought  to 
accept  this  edict,  James  attempted  to  destroy  the  Test  Act  by  another 
plan  ;  he  declared  that  the  throne  possessed  the  power  of  granting  a  dis- 
pensation from  this  law;  a  privilege  by  which  the  power  and  operation  of 
ail  laws  would  have  been  paralyzed.  The  English  people  looked  on  qui- 
etly for  some  time  at  these  proceedings,  although  with  inward  repugnance, 
inasmuch  as  the  king  being  old  and  having  no  male  descendants,  and  hia 
two  daughters  having  been  brought  up  in  the  English  Church  and  mar- 
ried to  Protestant  princes,  the  elder,  Mary,  to  William  of  Orange 
(§  403),  and  the  younger,  Anne,  to  a  Danish  prince,  they  hoi>ed  fur  a 
speedy  deliverance.  But  when  the  intelligence  of  the  birth  of  a  prince 
of  Wales  put  an  end  to  all  hope  of  a  release  from  the  yoke  of  p"P"ry, 
they  began  lo  entertain  the  purpose  of  freeing  themselves  liy  their  -jwn 
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efforts,  with  the  assistance  of  William  of  Orange.  The  genuineness  of 
the  young  prince  was  called  in  question;  crowds  of  discontented  Britons 
etreamed  towards  the  Hague ;  the  Whigs  united  themselves  with  William 
of  Orange,  and  promised  him  the  support  of  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
nation.  James  did  not  perceive  the  storm  that  was  gathering  around  his 
head,  until  William  had  landed  with  a  Dutch  force  on  the  shores  of  Eng- 
land, with  the  avowed  purpose  of  defending  the  Protestant  religion  and 
the  liberties  of  the  country.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  king  now  turned 
himself  to  the  army  and  the  people,  and  promised  the  removal  of  every 
measure  repugnant  to  the  Constitution;  the  ground  on  which  he  stood 
had  been  rendered  insecure  hy  the  treachery,  hypocrisy,  and  perjury 
with  which  the  Stuarts  had  rendered  the  nation  familiar.  When  a  part 
of  the  army  went  over  to  William,  and  the  general  voice  declared  itself 
against  the  king,  James  sent  his  wife  and  son  to  France,  threw  the  great 
seal  into  the  Thames,  and  then  fled  himself  in  despair  from  the  land  of 
DBcember,  li's  fathers,  of  whose  fair  crown  he  had  deprived  himself  and 
1688.  his  Catholic  offspring.     He  lived  from  this  time  forth  at  St. 

Germain,  a  pensioner  of  Louis  XIV. 

§  S99,  After  the  flight  of  James,  the  representatives  of  the  English 
people  declared  the  throne  forsaken,  and  agreed  that  the  Catholic  tine  of 
the  house  of  Stuart  should  be  excluded  from  the  government,  and  that 
this  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  tie  royal  pair,  William  and  Mary. 
Instructed  however  by  (he  past,  they  secured  the  liberties  of  the  nation 
against  any  future  arbitrary  acts  by  fie  Bill  of  Rights,  without  at  the 
same  time  weakening  overmuch  the  power  of  the  king.  The  Scots  ac- 
knowledged the  new  government,  and  regained  their  Presbyterian 
Church ;  but  the  Catholic  Irish,  supported  by  France,  and  led  into  the 
field  by  James  II,  himself,  were  first  compelled  fo  submis- 
'  '  sion  by  the  bloody  battle  of  the  Boyne,  and  again  curtailed 
of  their  privileges  and  property.  From  this  time,  England,  by  her  naval 
power,  Tier  trade,  industry,  and  prosperity,  took  the  lead  of  all  other  na- 
A  D  1701  tions.  When  a  premature  death  carried  the  sickly  Wiliiaiu 
Anne  A. »,  childless  to  tbe  grave,  he  was  succeeded  by  Anne,  the 
JTfylt:  1^1^-  younger  daughter  of  James  IL,  during  whose  reign  the  union 
A-D.Hor.  between  Scotland  and  England  was  completed,  so  that,-fram 
Ihis  time,  the  Scottish  representatives  gave  their  voices  in  the  English 
parliament.  Anne  also  survived  the  whole  of  her  children,  so  that  the 
English  crown  devolved  upon  the  Elector,  George  of  Hanover,  tbe 
grandson  of  Elizabeth,  Palgravine  and  Queen  of  Bohemia.  Two  at- 
tempts of  the  Stuarts,  [a.  d.  1715  and  1745],  to  expel  the  house  of 
Hanover  by  violence,  and  to  repossess  themselves  of  the  English  crown, 
terminated  nnsuccessfnUy. 
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4  OP  LOnia  XIT. 


.   RICHELIEU  AMD   HAZARIN. 


Louia  xnL  §  ^^-  "^^^  ^''^'  P^^'  °^  '^^  reign  of  the  weak  Louia  XIHt 

1.  D.  1610-     who  only  numbered  nine  years  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
1B43.  murder  {§  365),  was   full  of  mischief  for  France.      During 

the  time  tha  queen -mother,  Mary  of  Medicis,  conducted  the  government, 
Ilalia]]  favorites  exerted  a  great  influence  upon  affairs,  enriched  them- 
selves at  the  expense  of  the  Frenck,  and  irrilated  the  pride  of  the  na- 
tion by  their  insolence.  Enraged  at  this,  the  nobility  took  op  arms,  and 
filled  the  country  with  rebellion  and  the  tumult  of  war.  When  at  length 
Louis  Xni.  himself,  upon  coming  of  age,  assumed  tlie  government,  he 
indeed  consented  that  the  foreign  favorites  should  be  removud  by  murder 
and  execution,  and  banished  his  mother  from  the  court ;  bat  the  people 
g^ned  little  by  it  The  new  fi\orite8  in  whom  the  king,  who  possessed 
no  self-reliance,  reposed  his  confidence,  were  not  distinguished  from  the 
former  either  by  virtue  or  talents ,  for  this  reason,  both  the  nobles  of  the 
kingdom  and  the  Huguenots  who  felt  themselves  injured  in  their  rights, 
again  rose  against  the  government,  and  threw  the  land  into  fresh  confu- 
sion. This  melancholj  condition  of  •^ff^lrs  was  only  put  an  end  to  when 
Caidinal  Richelieu  w»s  almitted  into  the  stale  council,  and 
A.  D.1624.  introduied  a  complete  change  of  system.  This  great  states- 
man maintained  in  almost  absolute  swaj  in  the  court  and  in  the  kingdom 
for  nearly  eighteen  years,  though  the  king  never  loved  him,  the  queen 
and  the  nobihty  were  conitanfly  attempting  his  overthrow,  and  a  succes- 
sion of  cabals  and  conspincies  were  plotted  against  him.  The  greatness 
of  his  mmd  tiiumphed  over  all  obstacles  Richelieu's  efforts  were  di- 
rected towards  the  extension  and  rounding  of  the  French  territory  with- 
ont,  and  the  mcreismg  and  stiengthenmg  of  the  royal  power  within.  In 
furtherance  of  the  former  of  these  obieets,  he  sought  to  weaken  the  house 
of  Hapsbui-g  and  for  this  purpose  entered  into  alliances  with  the  enemies 
of  the  empeior  not  only  in  Germany,  m  the  time  of  the  Thirty  Tears' 
War,  but  in  Italy  and  other  places ;  and,  to  attain  his  aims  in  regard  to 
the  latt«r  project,  he  neglected  lo  call  together  the  estates  of  the  king- 
dom, broke  the  power  of  the  nobility  and  of  the  independent  officials 
and  judges  in  the  pirliiment,  and  attad.ed  the  Huguenots,  who  had  form- 
ed an  almost  independent  alliance  in  the  south  and  wc-t  ot  France,  with 
their  own  fortresse",  an  effective  mihtia,  and  gieat  privileges  After 
conquering  the  most  important  of  tke  Huguenot  towns  (Niemes,  Mon- 
lauban,  Montpellier),  ind  destroying  their  fortifications,  in  three  wars, 
and  when  he  had  at  length  taken  Rochelle,  the  bulwark  of  the  Calvm- 
ists,  after  a  siege  of  fouiteen  months,  he  proteedcd  to  depiive  the  Pro- 
testants of  their  pohtinl  piivileges  and  ot  then  ind. pendent  position, 
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but  granted  them,  1y  the  EJiet  of  Nismes,  liberty  of  conscience  and 
equal  rights  with  Catholic  subjects.  The  turbulent  nobles  had  been  de- 
prived of  their  greatest  support  by  the  disarming  of  the  Huguenots,  and 
the  war  could  now  be  prosecuted  against  them  with  success.  The  most 
dariag  were  got  rid  of  by  banishment  and  the  executioner.  Even  the 
queen-mother  and  her  second  son,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who  had  at- 
tempted to  procure  the  fall  of  Biehelieu,  were  compelled  to  leave  the 
coiintry,  and  the  confidential  friend  of  the  latter,  Henry,  duke  of  Mont- 
morency, a  scion  of  one  of  the  most  renowned  families  of  France,  died 

at  Toulouse  by  the  hand  of  the  executioner.     A  similar  fate 

awaited  the  count  of  Cinq-Mars  and  his  friend,  De  Thou,  a 
few  years  later,  when,  in  eoDJunction  with  the  queen  and  some  of  the 
nobles,  they  formed  a  conspiracy  against  the  mighty  cardinal.  The  par- 
liament, the  upper  tax-offlces  and  courts  of  justice,  which,  like  the  king, , 
claimed  an  independent  authority  on  account  of  their  offices  being  he- 
reditary, were  weakened  by  the  establishment  of  extraordinary  courts 
.  and  higher  officers,  who  were  dependent  upon  the  minister. 

I  401.  In  the  year  164,2,  died  Eicheheu,  hated  and  feared  by  the  no- 
bility and  the  people,  but  admired  by  contemporaries  and  posterity ; 
Louis  XIIL,  a  prince  without  either  great  virtues  or  great  vices,  and  de- 
pendent upon  every  one  who  could  either  acquire  his  favor  or  render 
himself  formidable  to  him,  soon  followed  him.  His  widow.  Anno  of 
Austria,  the  proud  and  ambitious  sister  of  the  king  of  Spain,  undertook 
Louis  xrv.  '^^  government  during  tJie  minority  of  his  son.  But  as  she 
A.  B.  1643-  reposed  the  whole  of  her  confidence  on  the  Italian,  Mazarin, 
I'ls.  tiig  inheritor  of  the  office  and  the  principles  of  Eichelieu,  she 

met  with  vehement  opposers  among  the  nobility  and  in  the  pariiameat,  who 
attempted  to  regain  their  former  power  and  position.  The  people,  in  the 
hope  of  being  relieved  of  some  of  their  heavy  taxes,  and  guided  by  the 
clever  and  dexterous  Cardinal  E«fz,  embraced  their  cause,  with  the  in- 
tent of  compelling  the  court  to  remove  Mazarin,  and  to  adopt  a  different 
^  n.  P'^n  of  government.     This  gave  occasion  to  a  furious  civil 

1648  - 1663.  war,  which  is  known  in  history  as  "  the  War  of  the  Fi-onde." 
Mazarin  was  obliged  to  leave  the  country  for  a  short  time,  but  so  immo- 
Table  were  the  favor  and  confidence  of  the  queen,  that  he  governed 
France  from  Cologne  as  he  had  formerly  done  in  Paris.  But  his  ban- 
ishment did  not  last  long.  When  Louis  XIV.  had  attained  the  jears  of 
kingly  minority,  and  Turenne,  the  commander  of  the  royal  troops,  had 
conquered  his  rival,  the  great  Conde,  the  general  of  the  insurgents,  in 

the  suburb  of  St.  Antoine,  Mazarin  returned  in  triumph. 

His  solemn  entry  into  Paris  was  a  sign  that  absolute  power 
had  gained  the  victory,  and  that  henceforth  the  will  of  the  monarch  was  to 
be  law.  Mazarin  enjoyed  for  six  years  longer  the  greatest  respect  in 
France  and  Europe ;  Cardinal  Retz,  the  ingenious  compo'^er  of  the  Me- 
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moirs  of  this  war,  was  obliged  to  leave  his  country,  after  he  had  previously 
expiated  his  turbiiletit  conduct,  in  the  prison  of  Vincennes  ;  Conde,  poor 
and  unhappy,  wandered  among  the  Spaniards,  till  the  grace  of  his  master 
allowed  him  fo  return  and  take  possession  of  his  estates ;  Mazarin'a 
nieces,  Italian  females  without  name  or  position,  were  endowed  with  the 
wealth  of  France,  and  sought  for  as  brides  by  the  greatest  nobles;  and 
the  members  of  parliament  adapted  themselves  without  opposition  to  the 
directions  they  received  from  above,  after  Louis  had  appeared  before 
them  in  his  boots  and  riding  whip,  and  demanded  their  obedience  with 
threats.  Louis  now  gave  effect  to  his  principle,  "  I  am  the  state  "  (Petal, 
A  D  i(i59       '"'^^^  moi).     The  peace  of  the  Pyrenees  with  Spain  was  the 

last  work  of  Mazaiin.  He  died  shortly  after,  leaving  enor- 
Maroh.  9,         njous  wealth  behind  him.     His  death  took  place  at  the  mo- 

ment  when  Louis  began  to  grow  weary  of  him,  and  was 
longing  to  seize  the  reins  of  government  in  his  own  powerful  grasp. 

S.    GOVERNMENT  AND   CONQUESTS   OF  LO0IS  XIT. 

§  402.  After  the  death  of  Maaarin,  Louis  XIV.,  in  whom  kingly  abso- 
lutism attained  its  highest  point,  appointed  no  prime  minister,  but  sur- 
rounded himself  with  men  who  merely  executed  his  will,  and  whose 
highest  aim  was  to  increase  and  spread  abroad  the  renown,  glory,  and 
honor  of  the  king.  In  the  choice  of  these  men,  Louis  displayed  judg- 
ment and  the  talents  of  a  ruler.  His  ministers,  especially  Colbert,  the 
great  promoter  of  French  industry,  manufactures,  and  trades,  as  well  as 
his  generals,  Tureniie,  Cond^,  Luxembui^,  and  the  engineer,  Vauban,  as 
much  surpassed,  in  talent,  acquirements,  and  dexterity,  the  statesmen  and 
soldiers  of  all  other  countries,  as  Louis  XIV.  himself  was  preeminent 
among  the  princes  of  his  age,  in  the  greatness  of  bis  power,  in  command- 
ing presence,  and  kingly  dignity.  He  rendered  the  age  of  Louis  XIV. 
the  most  illustrious  in  the  French  annals,  and  caused  the  Court  of  Ver- 
sailles (the  seat  of  the  royal  residence)  to  be  everywhere  praised  and 
admired  as  the  model  of  taste,  of  refinement,  and  of  a  distinguished 
mode  of  living.  But  as  he  sought  nothing  hut  the  gratification  of  his  own 
eelfehness,  of  his  own  love  of  pleasure,  of  his  pride,  and  of  his  desire  for 
renown  and  splendor,  his  reign  became  the  grave  of  freedom,  of  morals, 
of  firmness  of  character,  and  of  manly  sentiments.  Court  favor  was  the 
end  of  every  effort,  and  flattery  the  surest  roid  to  arrive  at  it ,  virtue 
and  merit  met  with  little  acknowledgment. 

§  403,  Louis  XIV.  wished  to  enlarge  his  empire,  md  to  rendei  hia 
name  illustrious  by  military  renown.  He  took  idvanlage,  theieforf,  of 
the  death  of  the  Spanish  king,  Philip  IV.,  to  make  pietensions  io  his 
Spffiiiah  Wm  inheritance  as  the  husband  of  Philips  daughter,  ani  to  march 
A.  D.  an  army  info  the  Spanish  Netherlands.  By  the  triple  alliance 

1897-1688.     of  England,  Holland,  and  Sweden,  he  was  indeed  compelled, ' 
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by  the  peace  of  Aix,  lo  surrender,  after  a  short  campaign,  the  greater 
part  of  his  conquests ;  but  many  of  the  frontier  towns  of 
May,  1668.  pi^ndevB  remained  with  France,  and  were  converted  by  Vau- 
ban  into  impregnable  fortresses.  As  Holland  had  been  the  chief  instru- 
ment  in  checking  the  victorious  course  of  the  haughty  king,  so  she  did  not 
fail  to  experience  the  vengeance  of  the  French  potentate.  He  won  Swe- 
den to  his  side,  purchased  tiie  favor  of  the  English  king  by  annuities  aud 
mistresses  (§  397),  and  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Elector  of  Oolojpie 
and  the  bishop  of  Munster.  Thus  prepared  and  protected  on  every  side, 
Dutch  War  ^"^^  he^a,D  a  second  war,  which  at  first  was  directed  against 
A.  D.  '  Holland  alone,  but  in  which  alraost  all  the  European  states 
1672-lflTa.  ,^gj.g  inyolved  during  the  seven  years  of  its  continuance. 
After  the  celebrated  passage  of  the  Kbine  at  Tolhuis,  the  French  army  pur- 
sued its  rapid  course  of  victories  into  the  territories  of  the  States  General. 
Holland  was  now  in  extremities.  The  republicans,  who  had  hitherto  eon- 
ducted  the  affairs  of  the  State  with  great  credit,  had  been  more  solicitous 
about  improving  the  navy  than  upon  maintaiairg  or  increasing  the  land 
forces  i  how  could  they  resist  the  stately  armies  of  France,  conducted,  as 
they  were,  by  the  most  celebrated  generals  ?  Liege,  Utrecht,  and  Upper 
Issel,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  French  dragoons  already  made 
incursions  into  the  province  of  Holland,  and  approached  to  within  two 
miles  of  the  capital ;  —  the  terrified  republicans  implored  peace,  but  were 
not  listened  to.  But  whilst  the  French  army  was  wasting  time  in  the 
Biege  of  the  Dutch  fortresses,  the  republicans,  to  whom  the  whole  of 
the  mischief  was  ascribed,  were  overthrown  by  the  Orange  party,  their 
chiefs,  John  and  Cornelius  de  Witt,  murdered  in  the  streets  of  the  capi- 
tal, and  the  government  then  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  shrewd  and  war- 
like stadtholder,  ■Wiiliam  III.  of  Orange.  This  celebrated  genei-al  aroused 
the  courage  and  patriotic  enthusiaam  of  the  Hollanders ;  they  cut  through 
their  dykes,  and  rendered  the  inundated  country  inapproachable  by  the 
French  ;  the  walls  of  Groningen  defied  all  the  effoila  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  marshal  of  Luxemburg's  daring  march  agamsi  Amsterdim  o\ei  the 
frozen  waters,  was  frustrated  by  a  sudden  thaw  The-je  a  id  other  eii^ 
cumstances  saved  Holland.  For  as  (be  greit  Elector  of  Brandenburg 
Frederick  William,  now  came  to  the  ■issistance  of  the  Dutdi,  and  also 
induced  the  emperor  Leopold  to  take  in  inttiest  jn  thi.  wit,  the  Fiench 
were  obliged  to  divide  then  power,  -md  to  send  then  chief 
A.  n.  1674.  ^^^^  ^  ^^  Ehine.  Sp  un,  al'.o,  and  the  German  empire, 
goon  entered  into  the  war  against  France 

§  404.  The  military  power  of  France  meieased  with  the  numbei  of 
her  enemies.  Turenne  crossed  the  Rhme,  aftt,r  having  birbaiously 
ravaged  the  lands  of  the  Palatinate,  and  pressed  torwards,  burnmg  and 
ravaging,  into  Franeonia.  The  German  prmces  were  divided  the  iin- 
pfirial  minister  of  war  was  in  the  pij  of  Louii,  and  betrayed  the  miii- 
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tary  plans  to  the  enemy  ;  the  Austrian  generals  were  either  inconnjetent^ 
or,  like  Montecuculi,  engaged  in  Hungary.  The  triumph  of  Franca 
would  have  heen  complete,  had  not  the  great  Elector  saved  the  military 
reputation  of  Germany.  Louis  XIV.,  for  the  purpose  of  compelling  the 
latter  to  separate  himself  from  the  army  of  the  Rhine,  had  induced  his 
allies,  the  Swedes,  to  attack  the  march  of  Brandenhurg.  But  the  ener- 
getic Frederick  "William  appeared  in  his  own  territories  hefore  the 
enemy  entertained  the  slightest  suspicion  of  his  approach,  and  gave  the 
surprised  Swedes  a  complete  overthrow  id  the  hattle  of 
'  '  Fehrbellin.  This  battle  was  the  foundation  of  Prussia's 
greatness.  A  month  later,  Turenne,  the  greatest  general  of  his  age,  was 
killed  by  a  cannon-ball,  near  Sasbach,  and  the  enemy  compelled  to 
retreat  across  the  Rhine.  But  the  war  nevertheless  continued  for  three 
years  longer,  and  was  particularly  destructive  (o  the  lands  on  the  Mosel 
and  the  Saar,  where  Ihe  French  committed  fj''g!itful  ravages.  It  was 
not  until  the  English  parliament  demanded,  ivith  menaces,  that  the 
government  should  dissolve  the  alliance  with  Franco  and  support  the 
Dutch,  that  Louis  resolved  to  put  an  end  to  the  war.  By 
the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  Duleh,  who  in  the  mean  lime 
had  made  the  office  of  atadtholder  hereditary  in  the  male  line  of  the  gal- 
lant William  of  Orange,  received  back  the  whole  of  their  lost  towns  and 
territories.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Spaniards  were  obliged  to  relinquish 
Franche-Comt^,  and  the  whole  of  the  forlifled  places  in  the  line  of  Va- 
lenciennes and  Maubeuge,  to  France,  and  the  Gennari  empire  lost  not 
only  the  town  of  Freiburg  in  the  Breisgau,  but  was  obliged  to  submit  to 
the  greatest  humiliations.  The  dukedom  of  Lorraine,  which  belonged  to 
Germany,  and  of  which  tlie  French  had  taken  possession  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war,  was  given  back  to  the  duke,  who  was  engaged  in 
the  Austrian  service,  under  such  degrading  conditions,  that  the  latter 
preferred  to  allow  it  to  remain  still  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the 
great  Elector  saw  himself  compelled  to  give  up  to  the  Swedes  the  lands 
and  towns  he  had  conquered  with  so  much  difficulty  in  Pomerania. 

§  405.  The  timorous  acquiescence  of  the  German  princes  inflamed  the 
insolence  and  ambition  of  Louis  XIV.  He  asserted  that  a  number  of 
districts  and  portions  of  territory,  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  had  belonged 
to  the  towns  and  provinces  which  had  fallen  lo  France  in  the  Peaces  of 
Westphalia  and  Mmeguen,  were  included  in  the  cession.  To  arrange 
this  matter,  he  established  the  so-called  chambers  of  reunion  in  Metz  ajid 
BreJaach,  and,  supported  by  their  decisions,  took  possession  of  a  numbei 
of  cities,  towns,  boroughs,  villages,  mills,  nay,  even  whole  provinces,  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine.  Success  only  increased  the  audacity  of  the 
French  king,  so  that,  at  length,  in  the  midst  of  peace,  he  wrested  the 
BeptemiM.  free  town  of  Strasbuvg  from  the  German  empire.  The  trai- 
16B1.  torous  bishop,  Francis  Egon,  of  Furstenburg,  assisted  in  tha 
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surprise  and  occupation  of  the  place.  The  once  free  burghers  were  com- 
pelled, after  being  disarmed,  to  take  the  oath  of  aubjecfion  to  the  foreign 
potentate  upon  their  knees.  The  ornaments  of  German  architecture 
were  restored  to  the  Catholic  worship,  and  the  arsenal  was  emptied,  lo- 
Btead  of  chastising  this  insolence  with  their  united  forces,  Austria,  Spain, 
August  IB,  and  the  German  empire  concluded  a  truce  for  twenty  years 
1B84.  with  the  tyrannical  king,  at  Eegensburg,  by  which  all  the 

annexed  and  plundered  provinces  were  given  up  to  Louis,  witK  the 
single  condition,  that  he  should  be  satisfled  with  what  he  had  got,  and 
ahotild  put  an  end  te  his  annesations. 

austeia's  distress  and  TRirorpH. 
§  406.  During  this  time,  the  emperor  Leopold  was  engaged  in  the 
eastern  portion  of  his  dominions.     In  Hungary,  the  oppression  exercised 
by  the  government  upon  the  Protestants,  the  burdensome  quartering  of 
troops,  and  some  acts  of  violence  against  certain  magnates,  had  produced 
a  formidable  rebellion  at  the  moment  when  the  Turks  were  renewing 
their  former  plana  of  conquest,  and  some  active  chief  viziers  were  awak- 
ning  the  warlike  spirit  of  the  janisaries.      The  Austrian    government 
hoped  to  suppress  the  insurrection  by  severity.    It  condemned  the  leaders 
to  death  upon  the  scaffold,  and  outraged  the  chartered  rights  of  the 
nation.    But  these  acta  of  violence  excited  the  love  of  free- 
dom and  the  military  spirit  of  the  Hungarians.     Emmerick 
Tokeli,  an  aetive  noble,  whose  property  had  been  confiscated,  unfurled 
the  banner  of  rebellion.     In  a  short  time,  he  had  a  consider- 
*" "'        '      able  army  at  hia  command,  with  which  he  drove  the  Aus- 
trian forces  out  of  Hungary,     Louis  XIV.  afforded  him  assistance,  and 
the  Porte,  which  recognized  him  as  tributary  king  of  Hun- 
gary, despatehed  a  powerful  army  for  his  defence.    The 
Turks  marched,  plundering  and  devastating,  to  the  walls  of  Vienna.   The 
court  fle^  to  Lintz,  and  the  capital  of  Austria  seemed  lost.     But  the 
courage  of  the  citizens  and  of  their  leader,  Kudiger  von  Staremberg,  to- 
gether with  the  Ottoman's  want  of  skill  in  conducting  sieges,  preserved 
Vienna  for  sixty  days,  in  spite  of  alt  attacks,  till  at  length  the  imperial 
army,  commanded  by  Charles  of  Lorraine,  and  in  conjunction  with  a 
Polish  force  under  the  heroic  king,  John  Sobieski,  came  to  the  help  of 
September,      the  hardly-pressed  town.     A  bloody  engagement  under  the 
1683,  walls  of  Vienna  terminated  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  Turks. 

They  made  a  hasty  retreat,  and  left  an  enormous  booty  in  the  hands  of 
the  victors.  Prom  this  time,  the  fortune  of  the  war  remained  with  the 
Auatriana.  Hungary  was  conquered,  Tokeli  compelled  to  fly,  and  Buda, 
which  had  been  in  possession  of  the  Turks  for  146  years,  was  wr^ated 
from  their  hands.  After  the  criminal  court  of  Eperies  had  .prived 
&e  Hungarian  nobility  of  their  most  enterprising  leaders,  and  spread  tei> 
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ror  through  the  whole  nation,  the  emperor  Leopold  was  enahled,  at  the 
Diet  at  Preshurg,  to  abolish  elective  monarchy,  and  to  banish  certain 
privileges  from  the  constitutjon  that  interfered  with  the  royal  power, 
without  any  opposition.  In  this  way,  Hungary  became  the  inheritance 
of  the  Louse  of  Hapsburg.  The  Turks  made  great  efforts  to  regain  that 
which  had  been  lost,  and  streams  of  Turkishaod  Christian  blood  were 
ehed  ai'ound  the  walla  of  Belgrade ;  but  those  great  heroes,  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  prince  Eugene,  and  Louis  of  Baden,  held  victory 
firmly  to  the  Austrian  banners.  By  the  peace  of  Carlowitz, 
Transylvania,  and  the  whole  of  the  land  between  the  Daiiuhe  and  the 
Theiss,  were  ceded  to  the  Austrians. 

d.  THE   WAR   or   OKLEANS. 

§  407.  For  the  purpose  of  creating  a  diversion  in  favor  of  the  Turks 
against  the  superior  power  of  Austria,  Louis  XIV.  took  advantage  of 
affairs  relating  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Palatinate  and  the  election  of  the 
War  of  archbishop  of  Cologne,  to  engage  in  the  third  war,  called  the 

Orleans,  i.  d.  war  of  Orleans.  When  the  elector  Charles  died  without 
l6S9-l8Br.  iQaJe  issue,  and  the  land  feU  into  the  coOateral  Catholic  line 
of  Pfalz  Neuberg,  Louis  XIV.  claimed  not  only  the  movable  property, 
but  also  the  immovable  estate,  as  the  inheritance  of  Elizabeth  Charlotte, 
the  sister  of  the  deceased  Elector,  and  the  wife  of  Louis's  brother,  the  duke 
of  Orleans ;  and  when  this  claim  was  not  admitted,  he  marched  an  army 
upon  the  Rhine.  For  the  purpose  of  rendering  it  impossible  for  the 
enemy  to  penetrat^  info  France,  Louvois,  the  hard-hearted  minister  of 
war,  gave  command  for  creating  a  desert  between  the  two  kingdoms  by 
devastating  the  banks  of  the  Rhine.  Hereupon,  the  wild  troops  fell  like 
incendiaries  upon  the  flourishing  villages  of  the  Bergstrasae,  the  rich 
cities  on  the  Rhine,  and.  the  blooming  distiicts  of  the  southern  Palatinate, 
and  reduced  them  to  heaps  of  ashes.  The  shattered  tower  of  the  castle 
of  Heidelberg  is  yet  a  silent  witness  of  the  barbarity  with  which  Melae 
and  other  leaders  executed  the  commands  of  a  merciless  government. 
Towns  and  villages,  vineyards  and  orchards,  were  in  flames  from  Haardt- 
gebirge  to  Nahe ;  in  Manheim,  the  inhabitants  themselves  were  obliged 
to  assist  in  destroying  their  own  buildings  and  fortifications ;  a  great  part 
of  Heidelberg  was  consumed  by  Are,  after  the  bridge  of  the  Neckar  had 
been  blown  up ;  in  Worms,  the  cathedral  with  many  of  the  dwelling- 
houses  became  the  prey  of  the  flames;  and  in  Spire,  the  French  drove 
out  the  citizens,  set  fire  to  the  plundered  city  and  the  ve- 
nerable cathedral,  and  desecrated  the  bones  of  the  aucient 


1  which,  beside  the  German  empire 
and  the  emperor,  the  Netherlands,  Spain,  and  the  dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Piedmont  became  involved,  was  the  appointment  to  the  spiritual  elector. 
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Bhip  in  Cologne,  where  Louis  XIV.,  by  dint  of  bribery,  had  secured  the 
election  of  William  yon  Furstenburg,  a  man  in  the  interests^  of  France  ; 
but  botii  pope  and  emperor  refused  confirmation.  In  this  war,  also, 
which  lasted  for  eight  years,  lie  French  ai-my,  which  was  conducted  by 
the  most  distinguished  generals,  maintained  its  supremacy  over  the  far 
superior  force  of  the  enemy.  In  Italy,  in  the  Netherlands,  in  heavily 
afaicted  Germany,  in  the  north  of  Spain,  the  French  had  generally  the 

ad^raiitage ;  even  at  sea  they  maintained  their  honor,  although 
A.  D.  16B2.  ^j^^  ^^^^  ^j.  "L^  Hogue  Went  against  them.  It  was  a  cause 
of  much  surprise  that  Louis  should  consent  to  the  uniTersally  desired  tei^ 

mination  of  the  war,  and  shoiilti  show  himself  far  more  mo- 
j.i>.ieBT.  ^^^^^  .^  ^j^g  pgjj^  ^f  Ejswick  (between  Hague  and  Delfi) 
than  in  that  of  Nimeguen.  The  German  empire  was  the  only  loser, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  obliged  to  leave  Strasburg  and  all  the  annexed  pro- 
vinces to  France.  Louis's  reason  for  concluding  the  peace  so  hastily  was, 
that  he  wUhed  to  have  his  hands  free  at  the  approaching  facancy  of  the 
Spanish  crown. 

e.  LIFE   AT  THE   CODKT.      LTTEEATUKB,      CHUKCH. 

§  408.  It  was  during  the  last  three  decades  of  the  seventeenth  century 
that  France  stood  at  the  culminaling  point  of  her  power  abroad  and  of 
her  prosperity  at  home,  so  that  the  flattering  chronicles  of  those  days  de- 
scribed the  age  of  Louis  XIV.  as  the  golden  age  of  France.  Trade  and 
industry  received  a  prodigious  development  by  the  care  of  Colbert;  the 
woollen  and  silk  manufactories,  the  stocking  and  cloth  weavmg,  which 
flourished  in  tlie  southern  toivns,  brought  prosperity,  the  maritime  force 
increased,  colonies  were  planted,  and  the  productions  of  France  were  car- 
ried  by  trading  companies  to  all  quarters  of  the  globe. 

The  court  of  France  displayed  a  magnificence  that  had  never  before 
been  witnessed.  The  palace  of  Versailles,  and  the  gardens  which  were 
adorned  with  statues,  fountains,  and  alleys  of  trees,  were  a  model  of  taste 
for  all  Europe;  ffites  of  all  kinds,  jovial  pailies,  ballets,  fireworks,  the 
opera  and  the  theatre,  in  the  service  of  which  the  first  intellects  _m 
France  emplojLd  their  talents  followed  upon  each  other  in  attractive 
succe.»ion  loet.  arlist,  men  o(  le->mmg  all  weie  eiger  to  do  honor  to 
a  pnnce  who  le  vaided  with  a  libeial  hand  every  kind  of  talent  that  con 
di.ced  either  to  his  amusement  oi  to  his  glorj  Sumptuous  buildings 
as  the  Hospital  of  InvalidLS  eo'^tly  libraries  magnifi<.ent  produclions  ot 
the  pre"  vast  establishments  fot  the  natural  cience-f  acalemie"  and 
similai  institutions  exalted  the  gloiy  and  renown  of  the  g.eat  Louis 
The  refined  iir  ot  society  the  polished  tone  the  ea«y  manneis  oi  the 
nobihty  aid  couitiers  subduel  Europe  more  permanently  and  ezten 
Biyelytiantheweaiiistf  tU  iimy  The  French  fashions  language 
ai  d  blerituie  boie  s    ij  from  tl  i=  time  in  all  u  des  of  he  higl  ti  c!as=e. 
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The  consequencea  of  the  establishment  of  the  French  Academy  by  Riche- 
lieu were  a  development  of  the  language,  style,  and  literary  composition, 
that  was  extremely  favorable  to  the  diffusion  of  the  literature  TJie  lan- 
guage, BO  particularly  adapted  for  social  iutercounjC,  for  conversation,  and 
for  epistolary  writing,  remained  from  henceforth  the  languige  of  diplo- 
macy, of  courts,  and  of  the  higher  classes ;  and  although  the  literary  pro- 
ductions are  wanting  in  strength,  elevation,  and  nature, — the  polish  of  the 
form,  and  the  ease  and  felicity  of  the  style,  gave  FfLnoh  taate  fhi  aupre 
macy  in  Europe,  and  strengthened  the  French  people  in  the  igreeable 
delusion  that  they  were  the  most  civilized  of  nations  In  the  time  ot 
IiOuis,  dramatic  poetry  reached  Its  highest  excellence  m  Peter  Corneille 
(1684),  whose  "  Cid"  is  regarded  as  the  foundation  and  commencement 
of  classical  stage  poetry;  in  J.  Racine  (I699),  who  m  hia  Iphi^i-nia  and 
Phtedra  ventured  to  emulate  Euripides,  and  in  the  talented  wiiter  of 
comedies,  Moliore  (1673),  whose  Tartuffe,  L'Avare,  Le  Misanthrope,  &c 
evince  a  profound  knowledge  of  human  nature  in  its  ibei  rations  Boi- 
leau  (Despreaux)  (1711),  a  dexterous  versihei,  wan  admired  as  the 
French  Horace  on  account  of  his  odes  and  sitiies,  Lafontaine'a  (1694) 
fables  and  stories  are  still  familiar  in  all  families  as  school  and  children's 
books,  and  the  adventures  of  Telemachus  by  Bishop  Feneion  (1715)  are 
translated  into  all  European  languages,  and  have  an  immense  cireulation. 
At  the  same  time,  the  eloquence  of  the  puipit  was  cultivated  by  Bossuet 
.  (1704)  and  other  spiritual  orators ;  the  philosophy  of  scepticism,  by  the 
Huguer.ot,  Bayle  ;  and  the  literature  of  polemics  by  the  religious  party 
of  the  Jansenists,  in  its  contests  against  the  Jesuits  and  their  dangerous 
morality.  In  this  latter  class,  the  Provincial  Letters  of  Pascal  occupy 
the  first  rank. 

§  409.  But  however  flatterers  may  sing  the  prmses  of  the  age  of  Louis 
XIV.,  one  spot  of  shame  remains  ineradicable — the  persecution  of  the 
Huguenots.  The  French  king  believed  that  the  unity  of  the  Church 
Tvas  inseparable  from  a  perfect  monarchy.  For  this  reason  he  oppressed 
the  Jansenists,  a  Catholic  party,  which  first  contended  against  the  Jesuits, 
and  afterwards  against  the  head  of  the  Church  himself;  and  he  compelled 
the  Calvinists,  by  the  most  severe  persecutions  eithei  to  fly,  or  to  return 
into  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church  Colbert,  who  esteemed  the 
Huguenots  as  active  and  industriou'"  citizens  prevented  for  some  t  me 
these  violent  measures ;  but  the  suggestions  ot  the  lojalconle  oi,  La 
Chaise,  the  zeal  for  conversion  of  the  affectedly  pious  Madame  Mam 
tenon,  who  had  been  first  a  tutore=s  of  the  court  and  afterwirda  Louisa 
trusted  wife,  and  the  cruelty  of  Louvoia,  the  minister  of  wai,  at  length 
triumphed  over  the  advice  of  Colbert.  A  long  succession  of  oppressive 
proceedings  against  the  Huguenots  prepared  the  way  for  the  great  sttoke. 
The  number  of  their  churches  was  restricted,  and  their  worsJnp  confined 
to  a  few  of  the  principal  towns.     Louis's  paroxysms  of  repentance  and 
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aevodon  were  always  the  sources  of  fresh  oppressions  fo  the  Calvinistic 
heretics,  hy  whose  conversion  he  thought  to  expiate  his  own  crimes. 
They  were  gradually  excluded  from  office  and  dignities ;  converts  were 
favored ;  in  this  way,  the  ambitious  were  enticed,  the  poor  were  won  by 
money,  which  flowed  from  the  king's  conversion  chest,  and  from  the  libe- 
ral gifts  of  the  pious  illustrious ;  a  wide  field  was  opened  to  the  zeal  for 
proseljtism  by  the  enactment  that  the  conversion  of  children  under  age 
was  valid.  Families  were  divided,  children  were  torn  from  their  parents 
and  brought  up  as  Catholics.  Court  and  clergy,  the  heartless  and  elo- 
quent bishop  Bossuet  at  their  head,  set  all  means  in  mot 
the  ecclesiastical  unity  of  France.  When  all  other  mean; 
^led,  came  the  dragonades.  At  the  command  of  Louvois,  the  cavalry 
took  possession  of  the  southern  provinces,  and  established  their  quarterB 
in  the  dwellings  of  the  Huguenots.  The  prosperity  of  the  industrious 
citizens,  whose  substance  was  devoured  by  the  dragoons,  soon  disap- 
peared. The  bad  treatment  by  these  booted  missionaries,  who  quitted  the 
houses  of  the  apostates  to  fall  in  doubled  numbers  upon  those  who  re- 
mained stedfast,  operated  more  effectually  than  all  the  enticements  of  the 
court  or  the  seductions  of  the  priests.  Thousands  fled  abroad  that  they 
Oclobsr,  might  preserve  their  f^th  upon  a  foreign  soil.  At  last  came 
1686.  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes.     The  religious  wor- 

ship of  the  Calvinists  was  now  forbidden,  their  churches  were  torn  down, 
their  schools  closed,  their  preachers  banished  from  the  land ;  when  the 
emigration  increased  to  a  formidable  degree,  this  was  forbidden,  under 
punishment  of  the  galleys  and  forfeiture  of  goods.  But  despite  all  threats 
and  prohibitions,  upwards  of  600,000  French  Calvinists  carried  their 
industry,  their  faith,  and  their  courage  to  Protestant  lands.  Switzerland, 
the  Palatinate  of  the  Rhine,  Brandenburg,  Holland,  and  England,  offered 
'aio  asylum  to  the  persecuted.  The  siOc  manufacture  and  stocking-weav- 
ing were  carried  abroad  by  the  fugitive  Huguenots.  Flatterers  extolled 
the  king  as  the  exterminator  of  heresy,  but  the  courage  of  the  peasants 
in  Cevennes,  and  the  numljer  of  Huguenots  who  contented  themselves 
with  private  devotion,  show  how  little  religious  oppression  conduced  to 
the  desired  end.  For  when  the  persecution  was  carried  into  the  distant 
valleys  of  the  Cevennes,  where  Waldenses  and  Calvinists  lived,  according 
to  ancient  custom,  in  the  simplicity  of  the  faith,  the  oppressors  met  with 
an  obstinate  resistance.  Persecution  called  forth  the  courage  of  its  vic- 
tims, oppression  urged  zeal  into  fanaticism.  Led  on  by  a  young  mecha- 
nic, the  Camisards,  clad  in  a  linen  frock,  rushed  "  with  naked  breast 
against  tlie  marshals."  A  frightful  civil  war  filled  the  peaceful  valleys 
of  Cevennes ;  fugitive  priests,  in  the  gloom  of  tlie  forest,  exhorted  the 
evangelical  brethren  to  a  desperate  defence^  till,  at  length,  the  persecutors 
grew  weary.  Nearly  two  millions  of  the  Huguenots  remained  without 
rights  and  without  religious  worship. 
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IV.   THE   COLONIZATION  OP  NORTH  AMERICA. 

[A    D    1G06-17S2] 

§  410.  North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  was  not  colo- 
oiacd  by  Europeans  so  early  as  the  soulhem  part  of  the  Continent.  The 
discoveries  of  Cabot  h-id  given  E  iglind  a  valid  claim  to  the 
A.D.  ii9T.  ^]jo]g  i^agt  fj.f,m  Labrador  to  Florida  but  the  country  pre- 
aented  noneof  theallureinents  that  had  incited  and  rewarded  the  Spanish 
adventurers.  Fertile  and  well-wooded,  indeed,  intersected  by  noble  rivers, 
and  inclosing  safe  and  capacious  harbors  and  bays,  it  seemed  a  promis- 
ing region  for  permanent  settlements  and  agricultural  industry,  but 
offered  only  a  faint  prospect  of  wealth  to  be  obtmned  from  gold  and  silver 
mines,  or  from  plundering  the  native  inhabitants.  There  was  little 
chance  of  glory  or  gain  in  subduing  feeble  and  destitute  tribes,  who  had 
hardly  risen  above  the  lowest  stage  of  savage  life.  Buccaneering  Eng- 
lishmen, like  Drake,  Frobisher,  and  Hawkins,  thirsting  for  adventure 
and  gold,  contemptuously  overlooked  the  North  American  Indians,  pre- 
ferring to  attack  and  rob  tbe  wealthy  settlements  already  formed  by  the 
Spaniards  at  the  south.  A  party  of  French  Huguenots  attempted  to 
colonize  Florida ;  but  the  Spaniards,  who  claimed  the  country,  surprised 
the  infant  settlement,  and  massacred  nearly  all  its  inhabitants,  not  sparing 
even  the  women  and  children.  This  slaughter  was  soon 
■*' "'  '  avenged  by  a  Frenchman,  Dominique  de  Goui^es,  who  cap- 
tured Fort  Carolina,  where  the  victors  had  established  themselves,  and 
hanged  all  his  prisoners  ;  but  he  made  no  attempt  to  form  another  colony, 
and  did  not  even  disturb  the  little  Spanish  city  of  St.  Augustine,  which 
remained,  but  did  not  flourish,  as  the  only  permanent  settlement  of  Euro 
peans  on  the  coast  north  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  during  the  sixteenth  cen 
tury. 

The  English,  under  the  direction  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  his  half- 
brother.  Sir  Humphrey  Gilbert,  attempted  to  create  a  settlement  on 
^  o  the  coast  of  what  was  subsequently  called  North  Carolina. 

1683-1687.  Three  parties  of  colonists  were  sent  thither,  but  they  were 
few  in  number,  and  ill  provided  with  necessaries  j  one  returned,  and  the 
other  two  perished,  either  from  starvation  or  the  hostility  of  the  natives. 
Early  in  the  seventeenth  entu  y  th  F  ench,  under  De  Monls  and 
■  Champlain,  explored  the  count  y  a  und  th  Bay  of  Fundy  and  that  bor- 
dering on  the  St.  Lawrenc  lay  ng  la  m  o  Acadie  (Nova  Scotia)  and 
Canada,  which  together  w  re  all  d  New  France.  De  Monts  founded 
Port  Royal  (Annapolis),  o  th  ea  e  n  hore  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  in 
1606 ;  and  two  years  afl«rw  d  Ch  mpla  n  established  on  the  St.  Law- 
rence the  post  (rf  Quebec.  In  1609,  the  Dutch  sent  out  Henry  Hudson, 
who  explored  tie  American  coast  for  a  considerable  distance,  entered 
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New  York  harbor,  and  sailed  up  the  river  which  now  hears  his  name. 
Stiraiilated  by  a  feeling  of  rivalry  with  the  French,  the  English  renewed 
their  attempts  at  colonization  on  a  larger  scale.  James  I.  granted  the 
whole  country,  from  Cape  Fear  to  Passamaquoddy  Bay,  to  two  companies 
of  merchants  and  adventurers.  The  southern  portion,  from  the  thirty- 
fourfh  to  the  forty-first  degree  of  latitude  was  given  to  the  London  Com- 
pany; and  the  northern  part,  from  the  thirty-eighth  to  the  forty-flfih 
degree,  was  to  he  colonized  by  the  Plymouth  Company,  Neither  was  to 
commence  a  settlement  within  one  hundred  miles  of  a  spot  already  occu- 
pied by  the  other.  Such  associations,  looking  only  to  the  profits  of  trade, 
and  intended  to  remain  as  commercial  corporations  within  the  limits  of 
England,  were'but  ill  fitted  for  the  great  enterprise  of  founding  and  nour- 
ishing colonies  on  a  distant  coast.  All  Iheir  undertakings  resulted  in  dis- 
appointment and  loss  ;  and  they  were  finally  dissolved  while  the  settle- 
ments which  they  had  created  were  still  in  the  weakness  of  infancy. 
§  411.  ViKGiNiA.  The  first  band  of  colonials  sent  out  by  the  London 
Company  established  themselves  on  a  spot  which  thuy  called 
Jamestown,  on  the  James  river,  about  titty  miles  above  its 
entrance  into  Chesapeake  Bay.  The  situation  was  an  unhealthy  one, 
and  most  of  the  adventurers  were  poor  gentlemen  or  broken  down  ti'adcs- 
men,  unused  to  toil,  and  "Jitter  to  breed  a  riot  than  to  found  a  colony." 
The  direction  of  aflairs  had  been  given  to  a  council,  consisting  of  seven 
persons,  nominated  by  the  Company  in  England.  John  Smith,  a  military 
adventurer  of  great  courage,  enterprise,  and  sagacity,  was  one  of  them ; 
and  the  incompetency  of  his  colleagues  soon  becoming  manifest,  he  gra- 
dually assumed  the  lead,  and  several  times  rescued  the  feeble  settlements 
from  the  imminent  perils  of  savage  warfare  and  famine.  Half  of  the 
■  emigrants  perished  during  the  first  six  months ;  and  if  the  colony  had  not 
been  fed  by  frequent  supplies  of  food  and  additional  settlers  from  Eng- 
land, the  enterprise  must  soon  have  been  abandoned.  In  spite  of  Smith's 
remonstrances,  the  settlers  wasted  their  time  in  seeking  for  gold  and  sil- 
ver, instead  of  cultivating  the  ground;  and  they  actually  sent  a  vessel  to 
England  laxlen  with  dirt  in  which  glittering  specks  had  been  discovered, 
which  they  mistook  for  gold.  Smith  explored  the  country,  and  coasted 
the  bay  in  an  open  boat,  entering  the  principal  rivers  and  inlets,  and  thus 
obtaining  the  requisite  information  for  the  construction  of  a  chart,  which 
was  transmitted  to  England  and  published.  In  one  of  these  expeditions, 
he  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  savages,  and  was  on  the  point  of  being  put  to 
death,  when  he  was  rescued  by  the  chieftain's  daughter,  Pocahontas,  and 
after  an  imprisonment  of  a  few  weeks,  was  sent  back  to  Jamestown,  But 
the  colony  was  soon  deprived  of  his  invaluable  services  ;  in  1600,  he  waa 
severely  injured  by  the  accidental  explosion  of  his  powder  bag,  and  waa 
compelled  to  return  to  England  for  surgical  aid.  After  his  departure, 
the  affairs  of  the  colony  again  declined,  and  the  settlers  more  than  once 
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aetermined  to  abandon  the  undertaking,  and  return  home.  But  they 
ware  prevented  by  the  seasonable  arrival  of  ships,  bringing  fresh  sup- 
plies and  a  reinforcement  of  men,  whose  broken .  fortunes  in  their.nativo 
land  made  them  eager  to  brave  the  perils  of  a  desperate  enterprise.  Thus 
often  rescued  from  the  brink  .of  ruin,  the  colony  struggled  on,  till  its 
members  at  last  became  inured  to  their  novel  situation,  and  acquired  the 
habits  of  life  which  alone  could  meet  its  exigencies.  Novel  recruits  were 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  to  keep  up  their  numbers.  In  1619,  ninety 
young  women  arrived,  of  irreproachable  character,'  who  were  sold  at  the 
price  of  their  passage,  to  become  wives  to  the  planters.  Many  cargoes 
of  vagrants,  thieves,  and  jailbirds  also  came,  to  serve  as  indented  sei-vants 
for  a  term  of  yeare,  and  afterwards  to  become  free  colonists.  Then  a 
more  lastin"  impression  was  made  on  the  future  character  and  fortunes 
of  the  settlement  by  the  introduction  of  twenty  negro  slaves,  who  were 
brought  by  a  Dutch  trading  vessel,  and  readily  purchased  by  the  settlers. 
Tobacco  had  now  become  the  staple  product  of  the  colony,  and  slaves 
were  profitably  employed  in  its  cultivation. 

g  412.  The  London  Company  obtained  a  new  charter  in  1609,  which 
gave  tliem  the  power  of  enacting  all  necessary  laws  for  the  Colony,,and, 
appointing  a  governor  and  other  ofHcej^  to  see  that  the  laws  were  exe- 
cuted. Whatever  discontent  may  have  been  excited  among  the  emi- 
grants by  this  measure,  which  gave  the  whole  control  of  thtir  affairs  to  a 
council  resident  in  England,  they  welcomed  the  appointment  of  Lord 
De  la  War  to  be  their  first  governor,  as  the  good  abilities  and  amiable 
but  resolute  character  of  this  nobleman  seemed  to  promise  a  successful 
administration.  Unfortunately  he  remained  in  ofBce  but  a  short  time,, 
owing  lo  the  failure  of  his  hesllh ;  and  his  successors.  Bale,  Gates,  and 
Argal,  governed  with  a  iigoi  ^nd  =eventy  which  occasioned  loud  com- 
plaints But  thej  had  many  dissolute  and  turbulent  subjects  to  rule ; 
and  the  order  and  d  "uphne  nhich  they  prescrvel  were  fdvorable  lo  the 
pioipenty  of  the  settlement  Hitherto  the  land  hid  been  held  in  com- 
mon, and  the  produLts  of  all  labor  weie  thio«n  into  a  common  stock. 
But  esperience  having  shown  that  this  pohcy  placed  the  idle  and  the 
dissolute  on  a  pai  with  the  viituous  and  the  industiious,  besides  dis- 
couraging the  laltet  each  "iettlei  now  lei-eived  an  allotmpnt  of  land  as 
his  o«n  ind  was  allowed  to  woik  on  hia  own  account  The  sivages  had 
oci,a=ionally  given  muth  tiouble,  and  in  lb22,  they  were  nearly  success- 
ful in  ^  plot  which  they  had  formed  tor  the  entire  de'.Iruction  oi"  the  set-, 
tlemeits  In  one  day  they  kilkd  three  bundled  and  foitj  seven  of  the 
whites.  A  furious  war  succeeded,  in  which  tlie  Indians,  indeed,  were 
defeated  and  driven  back  with  great  slaughter,  so  that  they  never  became 
formidable  again.  But  the  colony  had  received  a  fearful  blow,  from 
which  it  recovered  with  slowness  and  difficulty.  The  number  of  settle- 
ments, was  reduced  from  eighty  to  eight,  and  a  famine  ensued  that  de- 
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Btroyed  many  Kves.  The  first  colonial  assembly  was  called  by  Gov. 
Teardley  in  1619,  and  two  years  afterwards,  a  special  ordinance  con- 
firmed the  right  of  holding  such  a  local  legislature. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Company  in  England  had  now  awakened  the 
jealousy  of  the  crown ;  and  these  misfortunes  gave  King  James  the 
pretext  that  he  wanted  for  depriving  them  of  their  charter,  and  taking 
the  government  into  his  own  hands.  Of  course,  it  was  administered  on 
the  arbitrary  principles  which  were  then  in  favor  at  court.  Complete 
legislative  and  eseculive  power  was  given,  to  a  governor  and  a  council  of 
twelve  persons,  all  nominated  by  the  crown  j  and  this  power  was  tyran- 
nically exercised.  Yet  the  General  Assembly,  though  not  formally 
authorieed,  was  still  permitted  to  meet,  though  it  was  much  restricted 
in  the  exercise  of  its  functions.  At  one  time,  the  patience  of  the  settlers 
gave  way,  and  they  seized  their  governor,  Sir  John  Harvey, 
■*'"'  "  and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  England  to  answer  for  his  mis- 
conduct. With  the  native  obstinacy  of  his  character,  Charles  I.  resented 
this  act  as  savoring  of  audacity  and  rebellion,  and  sent  hack  the  obnox- 
ious governor,  with  a  fresh  commission,  under  which  he  ruled  more 
tyrannically  than  ever.  Still,  the  prevailing  sentiment  in  the  colony  was 
eminently  loyal,  and  during  the  English  Civil  War,  they  took  sides,  aa 
long  as  they  durst,  with  the  king,  against  the  Parliament.  Many  of  the 
settlers,  as  has  been  said,  were  decayed  gentlemen  and  unportioned  sons 
of  noble  families,  in  whose  minds  the  prejudices  of  rank  were  raihet 
heightened  than  diminished  by  the  want  of  fortune.  The  Church  of 
England  was  established  by  law,  regular  stipends  being  allotted  to  its 
ministers  in  every  parish,  and  the  preachers  of  any  other  persuasion  were 
not  allowed  to  exercise  their  functions.  The  English  law  of  primogeni- 
ture and  entail  regulated  the  descent  of  property;  and  the  wealthier 
colonists,  directing  the  labor  of  many  indented  servants  and  slaves,  lived 
apart  on  their  plantations,  affecting  something  of  the  state  of  a  landed 
aristocracy.  After  the  ruin  of  the  king's  cause  at  home,  in  1645,  many 
of  the  disbanded  cavaliers  found  refuge  in  Virginia,  bringing  with  them 
their  sentiment  of  chivalrous  attachment  lo  Charoh  and  King. 

§  413.  In  ir71  Gjv  Berkeley  estimated  the  population  of  the  colony 
at  40,000  includ  ng  .  000  negro  slaves,  and  6,000  indented  white  ser- 
vants. The  character  ot  his  administration  may  be  inferred  from  a  eom- 
inunieation  made  by  him  this  year  to  the  English  Privy  Council,  "  I 
thank  God  be  wrote  there  aie  no  free  schools  or  pimting  ani  I  hope 
we  shall  not  ha\  e  anj  these  hundred  years  for  learning  has  brought 
disobedience,  and  heresy  and  sects  nto  the  woil!  and  prmtng  baa 
divulged  them,  and  hbehi  against  the  best  government  God  keep  ua 
from  bothi"  Yet  a  few  jears  afterward  d  siontent  b^d  beiome  so 
general  that  a  rebelkon  broke  out,  ind  for  a  few  months  the  in  uigenla 
bad  entire  control  of  the  government      Nathaniel  Bacon   »  young  law- 
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yer,  distinguished  for  his  talents  and  activity,  was  the  popular  leader  in 
this  movement.  The  people  wished  to  commence  hostlUtiea  with  the 
lodiaus,  whose  conduct  had  been  such  as  to  occasion  great  excitement 
a/ad  fears  of  a  general  conspiracy  against  the  whiles.  But  it  is  probahle 
tfiat  other  grievances,  some  of  which  were  of  long  sianding,  were  the 
trte  causes  of  the  outbreak,  and  that  the  Indian  war  was  only  a  pretext. 
,,  Six  hundred  volunteers   were   collected,  Bacon  was   chosen, 

their  leader,  and  Gov.  Berkeley  was  asked  to  give  him  a  com- 
mission to  act  against  the  savages.  The  governor  Dot  only  refused,  but 
commanded  the  men  to  disperse  under  pain  of  being  considered  as  traitoi's ; 
and  summoning  those  who  were  faithful  to  his  standard,  he  set  out  in  pur- 
suit of  them.  But  while  he  was  gone,  the  counties  near  Jamestown  broke 
out  in  insurrection,  seized  the  capital,  and  took  possession  of  the  govern- 
ment. Berkeley  was  compelled  to  yield,  to  dissolve  the  old  Assembly, 
which  had  been  long  in  sesfiion  and  had  become  unpopular,  and  to  issue 
writs  for  a  new  election.  Bacon  and  a  large  majority  of  his  friends  were 
returned  to  the  new  Assembly.  Among  them  were  many  persons  of 
wealth  and  influence.  A  commission  to  act  against  the  Indians  was  still 
refused  him,  and  fearing  treachery,  he  left  the  city,  called  together  his 
adherents,  returned  at  the  head  of  500  men,  and  dictated  his  own  terms  to 
the  enraged  but  powerless  Berkeley.  Bacon  was  appointed  general,  was 
authorized  to  raise  an  army  of  a  thousand  men,  and  tQ  pi-osecute  the  war 
vigorously.  The  Assembly  then  turned  its  attention  to  the  redress  of 
grievances.  The  right  of  choosing  members  of  the  Assembly  and  of 
voting  in  parish  matters  was  restored  to  the  freemen,  some  unjust  exemp- 
tions from  taxes  were  taken  away,  tippling  houses  were  regulated,  and  an 
act  was  passed  of  oblivion  and  indemnity  for  those  who  had  been  engaged 
in  the  recent  disturbances.  But  the  governor's  spirit  was  not  yet  sub- 
dued. After  the  Assembly  was  dissolved,  he  again  denounced  Bacon  as 
a  rebel,  retired  for  a  time  to  Accomae  to  muster  his  friends,  and  then 
returned  with  an  armed  force,  and  took  possession  of  the  capital.  But 
the  insurgents  besieged  him  there,  and  he  was  again  obliged  to  leave, 
while  the  town  was  set  on  fire  and  wholly  consumed.  But  in  the  midst 
of  these  successes,  Bacon  was  suddenly  taken  sick  and  died ;  and  no  pro- 
per person  being  found  to  take  his  place,  the  army  was  dispersed,  and 
the  insurrection  abandoned.  Berkeley  returned  in  triumph,  and  punish- 
ed the  rebels  witli  great  rigor,  some  of  their  leaders  being  condemned 
and  executed,  and  others  were  sentenced  to  pay  heavy  flues.  He  then 
went  to  England,  where,  instead  of  the  jiraise  and  rewards  that  ha 
.expected,  he  was  severely  censured  for  bis  cruelty.  He  died  a  few 
months  aiterwards,  as  it  was  reported,  of  chagrin.  An  act  of  general 
pardon  and  oblivion  was  sent  out  from  England,  and  other  mild  and 
popular  measures  soon  wiped  out  the  memory  of  Bacon's  rebellion. 
Needy  aod  covelouf  governors  still  provoked  occasional  discontent ;  bu> 
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the  spirit  of  the  people  was  eminently  loyal,  so  that  they  were  tardy  and 
reluctant  to  acknowledge  the  revolution  of  1688,  and  only  after  repeated 
commands  was  a  proclamation  issued  announcing  the  succession  of 
"William  and  Mary  to  the  English  throae. 

§  414.  Plymouth,  Far  different  was  the  character  of  the  emigraats 
who  founded  the  Kew  England  Colonies,  under  grants  from  the  Ply- 
mouth Company.  These  were  Puritans  of  the  straiteat  sect,  Independ- 
ents in  their  notions  of  Church  government,  and  now  fast  ■verging 
towards  republicanism,  in  consequence  of  their  long  continued  opposition 
to  the  constituted  authorities  of  Church  and  State  at  home.  The  intole- 
rant spirit  of  the  English  hierarchy  and  the  arbitrary  proceedings  of  the 
court  made  their  residence  in  England  uncomforlable,  if  not  perilous  i 
and  they  looked  to  voluntary  exile  for  deliverance.  A  company  of  them, 
under  the  Rev.  John  Robinson  as  pastor,  and  William  Brewster  aa 
ruling  elder,  embarked  for  Holland  in  1608,  carrying  their  wives, 
children,  and  little  property  along  with  them.  They  were  kindly 
received  by  the  Dutch,  who  were  Protestants,  and  they  remained  over 
ten  years  in  peace  at  Leyden.  But  Puritans  as  they  were,  they  were 
Btill  Englishmen ;  they  disliked  the  sound  of  a  foreign  language,  and  the 
prospect  that  their  children  would  intermarry  with  the  Dutch,  and  foi^et 
their  English  parentage  and  the  customs  of  their  forefathers.  The 
greater  part  of  them,  therefore,  determined  to  emigrate  to  America,  and 
for  this  purpose,  returned  first  to  England,  where  they  easily  procured 
the  promise  of  a  grant  of  land  from  the  London  Company,  as  they  in- 
tended to  establish  themselves  within  what  were  then  the  limits  of  Vir- 
ginia. They  sailed  from  Plymouth  in  the  ship  Mayflower,  and  aiier  a 
tedious  and  stormy  voyage  of  over  two  months,  arrived  at  Cape  Cod, 
nearly  two  degrees  north  of  the  place  which  they  had  aimed  at.  The 
lateness  of  the  season,  however,  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage,  and  the  perils 
of  coasting  along  a  shore  which  had  been  but  imperfectly  explored,  pre- 
vented them  from  putting  to  sea  again,  and  they  sought  a  spot  for  their 
settlement  in  that  neighborhood.  But  as  they  were  then  without  the 
limits  of  the  Virginia  Company,  and  the  Crown  had  refused  to  grant 
them  a  charter,  they  deemed  it  necessary,  before  leaving  the  vessel,  to 
sign  an  agreement,  promising  to  submit  to  whatever  "just  and  equal 
laws  and  ordinances  might  be  thought  convenient  for  the  general  good." 
They  selected  Plymouth,  which  ofi^ered  a  tolerably  good  harbor  in  the 
southwestern  part  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  as  a  suitable  place  for  the  com- 
mencement of  a  colony ;  and  on  the  22d  of  December,  1620,  the  Pil- 
grims, as  they  might  now  well  be  termed,  landed  there,  numbering  only 
one  hundred  and  one,  including  the  women  and  children.  John  Carver 
was  chosen  their  first  governor,  and  Miles  Standish  their  military  leader, 
as  they  had  some  apprehensions  of  the  savages.  Divided  into  nineteen 
femihes,  they  immediately  began  to  fell  trees  and  construct  houses,  in 
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nlitch  to  find  shelter  against  the  rigors  of  the  winter.  But  their  expo- 
Bure  was  necessarily  great,  and  they  had  but  a  slender  stock  of  provisiona 
Rnd  other  necessaries.  Sickness  came  upon  them,  and  during  the  first 
five  months,  they  lost  more  than  half  of  their  numher. 

One  of  their  associates,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  England,  obtained 
for  them  a  grant  of  land  from  the  Company  which  was  now  incorporated, 
under  a  new  charter,  as  "  The  Council  established  at  Plymouth,  in  the 
County  of  Devon,  (England,)  for  the  Planting,  Ruling,  Oiiiering,  and 
Governing  of  New  England  in  America."  This  grant  authorined  the 
colonists  to  ehoose  a  Governor,  Council,  and  General  Court,  for  the 
enactment  and  execution  of  laws.  Strictly  speaking,  however,  the  Com- 
pany had  no  right  to  give  them  any  thing  more  than  the  property  of  the 
soil.  A  charter  from  the  Crown  was  necessary  to  complete  their  politi- 
cal organization  ;  and  this  they  never  obtained.  But  the  necessity  of  the 
case  compelled  them  lo  act  as  if  they  had  received  full  powers;  and  their 
remoteness  and  insignificance  prevented  the  authorities  at  home  from 
questioning  their  right.  The  agreement  which  they  had  signed  on  board 
the  Mayflower  was  the  basis  of  their  legislation ;  and  for  some  time,  all 
the  settlers  came  together  in  a  general  assembly,  to  enact  the  necessary 
laws.  Thus,  in  its  origin,  the  colony  was  the  purest  democracy  on, earth. 
Time  showed  the  inconveniences  of  such  an  arrangement,  and  the  legisla^ 
tive  power  was  then  delegated  to  an  Assembly,  composed  of  representa- 
tives from  the  several  towns.  Land  and  other  property  were  at  first 
held  in  common,  the  Company  in  England  being  entitled  to  a  specified 
share  of  the  total  profits.  But  this  experiment  turned  out  like  the  simi- 
lar one  in  Virginia ;  finding  that  industry  was  discouraged  by  it,  the 
Colonists  succeeded  in  purchasing,  on  credit,  the  share  of  the  London 
partners.  A  division  was  then  made  of  the  land  and  movable  property, 
and  henceforth  each  one  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  own  toil.  The  people 
were  united  in  religious  faith,  and  wished  not  to  be  disturbed  by  theolo- 
gical controversies ;  so,  when  one  Lyford,  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
England,  was  sent  out  to  them  as  a  suitable  pastor,  in  place  of  Robinson, 
who  had  died  at  Leyden,  they  refijsed  to  receive  him,  and  exercised  their 
undoubted  right  of  ownei-ship  of  the  soil,  by  expelling  him,  and  two  who 
adhered  to  him,  Oldham  and  Conant,  from  their  territory.  These 
banished  persona  established  themselves  at  Nantaskel,  just  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  Plymouth  colonists.  The  soil  around  Plymouth  was  thin 
and  poor,  and  the  people  had  brought  but  few  worldly  goods  along  with 
them ;  thus,  the  progress  of  the  settlement  was  slow.  Some  of  their  old 
companions,  who  had  been  left  behind  in  Holland,  now  came  out  to  join 
them;  and  a  few  others,  attracted  by  similarity  of  worship,  and  by  the 
prospect  of  driving  a  little  traffic  in  fish  and  peltry,  were  added  to  their 
number.  But  ten  years  sifter  the  landing  at  Plymouth,  the  population 
numbered  only  three  hundred.     Their  territory,  indeed,  was  hut  small, 
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being  bounded  on  the  land  side  by  a  line  drawn  northerly  from  the  moua 
of  Narraganset  river,  till  it  met  one  carried  westerly  from  Coligsset 
rivulet,  "at  the  uttermost  limits  of  a  place  called  Potanoket." 

§  415.  MAS9AOHCBETT9.  But  encouraged  by  the  growth  of  this 
colony,  feeble  as  it  was,  the  Council  of  New  England  proceeded  to  mate 
lavish  grants  of  their  remaining  lands,  and  to  send  out  other  hands  of 
^emigrants,  taking  little  care  to  define  the  boundaries  of  the  new  grants, 
or  to  avoid  ceding  to  one  company  or  individual  the  very  tract  already 
bestowed  npon  another.  This  negligence  was  the  cause  of  much  subse- 
quent dispiilo  and  difficulty.  A  few  persons  also  established  themselves 
at  various  points  along  the  coast,  who  had  no  formal  title  to  any  laud,  but 
who  were  afterwards  generally  admitted  to  have  an  imperfect  right, 
founded  on  occupancy  and  prescription.  Some  few  fishing  settlements 
were  thus  established;  but  tbeir  inhabitants  had  not  the  disposition  to 
tod,  the  habile  of  order  and  self-denial,  or  the  indomitable  perseverance 
which  characterized  the  Puritans.  AU  their  establishments  were  subse- 
quently absorbed  by  the  Massachusetts  colony,  which  became  the  chief 
agent  in  the  settlement  of  New  England. 

The  persecution  of  all  who  would  not  conform  to  the  Established 
Church  still  continuing  in  England,  and  king  Charles  having  avowed  his 
purpose  to  govern  without  a  Parliament,  many  of  the  wealthier  class  of 
Puritans  now  determined  to  emigrate  to  America.  A  company  was 
formed  at  the  instigation  of  Mr.  White,  a  clergyman  of  Dorchester; 
among  its  members  were  John  Humphrey  and  Isaac  Johnson,  two  bro- 
thers-in-law of  the  Eari  of  Lincoln,  John  Wmthrop,  a  gentleman  of 
landed  property  in  Suffolk,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  John  Endicott, 
Thomas  Dudley,  William  Coddington,  Eichard  Bellingham,  Matthew 
Cradock,  and  other  merchants  and  lawyers  of  wealth  and  Influence  in 
I/ondon  and  some  of  the  northern  and  midland  counties.  They  obtained 
from  the  Council  for  New  England  a  grant  of  a  tract  of  land,  bounded 
by  two  parallel  lines  running  westward  to  the  Pacific  Ocean,  one  drawn 
three  miles  north  of  any  part  of  the  Merrimac  river,  and  the  other,  three 
miles  south  of  any  portion  of  the  Charies.  Soon  afterwards,  their  organ- 
isation was  completed  by  a  charter  from  the  Crown,  which  incorporated 
them  under  the  title  of  the  "  Governor  and  Company  of  Massaobusetta 
Bay  in  New  England,"  with  power  to  admit  what  new  members  or  free- 
men they  might  choose.  They  were  supposed  to  be  a  private  trading 
corporation,  resident  in  England,  where  they  were  to  make  laws  and 
regulations  for  the  government  of  their  colony  in  America.  A  governor, 
deputy-governor,  and  eighteen  assistants  were  to  have  the  management 
of  their  afi'mrs  ;  and  these  ofScers  were  to  be  chosen,  and  alt  important 
law:s  enacted,  at  a  "  Great  and  General  Court"  of  all  the  freemen,  to  ba 
held  quarterly.  A  company  of  sixty  or  seventy  persons,  under  John 
Endicott,  were  sent  out  in  1623,  who  commenced  a  settlement  at  Salemj 
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and  these  were  foDowed,  the  next  year,  by  six  ships,  bringing  about  two 
handred  eoloniate,  of  whom  many  were  indented  servants,  together  with 
a  stock  of  cattle  and  other  necessaries.  It  was  soon  manifest,  however, 
that  a  colony,  to  he  prosperous,  must  have  the  management  of  its  own 
affairs,  without  being  obliged  to  wait  for  orders  from  a  distance.  John 
Wmthrop  and  many  other  leading  stockholders  offered  to  emigrate,  if 
they  were  allowed  to  carry  the  charter  and  the  government  along  with 
thsm.  The  legality  of  such  a  measure  was  at  least  doubtful ;  bat  the 
urgency  of  the  case  removed  all  scruple,  and  the  colonists  probably  hoped 
that  the  remoteness  of  their  new  home  would  screen  their  proceedinga 
from  public  notice.  New  ofScers  were  therefore  chosen  from  those  who 
■were  disposed  to  emigrate;  and  in  April,  1630,  a  fleet  of  fifteen  ships, 
equipped  at  an  expense  of  £20,000,  sailed  from  the  Isle  of  Wight,  hav- 
ing on  board  Winthrop  and  Dudley  as  governor  and  deputy-governor, 
together  with  most  of  the  assistants,  and  a  company  of  about  one  thou- 
sand persons  They  began  a  settlement  at  CharlestoWn,  but  soon  removed 
to  the  neighboung  penmsula  of  Trimountain,  which  they  named  Boston, 
after  the  English  town  whence  some  of  the  chief  emigrants  came.  The 
hardships  of  the  firM  winter,  which  was  a  severe  one,  caused  disease  to 
break  out  among  them,  and  over  two  hundred  died,  among  whom  were 
Isaac  Johnson,  and  his  wife,  the  lady  Arahella.  But  after  this  period,  the 
order  and  industry  which  prevailed  in  the  colony,  the  commencement  of 
trade  with  Virginia  and  the  Dutch  at  Manhattan  (New  Tork),  and  the 
rapid  influx  of  settlers,  driven  away  from  England  by  the  religious  and 
politjoal  persecution  which  still  raged  there,  laid  the  foundations  of  steady 
growth  and  pennanent  prosperity.  During  the  first  ten  years  after  the 
setUement  of  Massachusetts,  about  twenty-five  thousand  persons  left  their 
native  land  to  find  a  home  in  New  England. 

§  416.  The  government  of  the  colony  was  theocratic  in  many  of  its 
features,  modified  at  first  by  an  aristocratic  or  patriarchal  element,  whicl 
was  soon  eliminated,  however,  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  that  set 
strongly  towards  republican  institutions.  The  few  men  of  wealth  and  con- 
Bideration,  who  were  the  leaders  of  the  emigrafion,  naturally  strove  to 
retain  the  chief  power  and  influence  in  their  own  hands,  and  to  govern 
accoi'ding  to  their  notions  of  what  religion  and  the  word  of  God  required; 
and  in  this  attempt,  they  were  strongly  seconded  by  the  ministers  of  the' 
churches.  At  first,  the  people,  with  the  instinctive  respect  of  English- 
men for  rank  and  station,  gave  way  to  them,  and  conferred  the  whole 
power  of  legislation  on  the  governor  and  the  assistants,  who  were  femi- 


Jiariy  known  as  "  the  magistrates. 


Even  a  council  for  life  at  o 


„_s  instituted,  hut  it  continued  only  for  a  few  years,  and  the  freemen 
also  resumed  the  power  of  enacting  laws.  Still,  they  were  moderate  in 
the  exercise  of  their  functions ;  aud  persons  once  chosen  to  the  board  of 
magistrates  were  usually  reappointed,  no  one  being  left  out  but  for  soma 
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extraordinary  cause.  Purity  of  faith  and  worship  was  the  chief  moliva 
for  establishing  the  colony.  The  people  wished  to  be  free,  not  only  from 
persecntioD,  but  from  the  presence  of  other  sects  and  froni  theological  con- 
troversies. Only  such  persons  were  to  be  admitted  to  be  freemen,  or  voters, 
as  those  who  were  already  freemen  should  designate ;  and  this  privilege 
(pas  soon  confined  by  law  to  those  who  were  members  of  the  churches. 
But  as  there  was  little  difl'erence  among  them  in  point  of  religious  opi- 
nion, and  as  most  of  the  adult  males,  or  at  lea^t,  nearly  all  the  headn  of 
families,  were  church  members,  this  exdusive  privilege  created  no  gene- 
ral discontent.  The  magistrates  exercised  their  large  powers  resolutely 
to  keep  out  heretics  and  schismatics,  and  to  maintain  religious  worship 
and  practice  in  all  their  purity.  Those  who  did  not  agree  with  them 
were  required  to  go  elsewhere,  and  establish  a  colony  for  themselves. 
Roger  Williams,  and  some  followers  of  Mi-s.  Hutchinson,  did  so,  and 
founded  a  new  settlement  in  Ehode  Island.  Others  took  refuge  in  Hew 
Hampshire ;  but  Massachusetts  claimed  the  land  there  as  a  part  of  her 
own  territory,  and  from  1640  to  1680,  the  claim  was  made  good.  A  few 
Quakers  gave  great  annoyance  by  their  fanatical  and  outrageous  conduct  j 
they  were  once  and  again  dismissed,  with  threats  in  case  they  returned. 
They  did  come  again,  and  then  three  of  them  were  hanged.  The  magis- 
trates, on  this  occasion,  published  a  defence  of  their  conduct,  dwelling 
especially  on  the  case  of  Mary  Dyer,  who  was  a  third  comer,  and  had 
been  once  reprieved  when  already  on  the  gallows,  as  a  proof  that  they 
desired,  not  the  death,  but  the  absence,  of  the  Quakers.  Some  adherents 
of  the  Church  of  England,  who  had  come  out  without  invitation  to  join 
them,  were  summarily  sent  back  to  the  mother  country.  Two  hundred 
years  ago,  the  prineiplea  of  religious  toleration  were  but  little  understoodj 
yet  as  the  Company  owned  the  territory,  and  had  emigrated  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  forming  a  religious  community  by  themselves,  it  is 
perhaps  harsh  in  us  to  charge  them  with  intolerance.  They  had  a  right 
to  expel  intruders. 

§  417.  Of  course,  great  severity  of  manners  and  punctiliousness  of  reli- 
gious observances  were  enjoined.  Various  sumptuary  laws  were  enact- 
ed; the  Sabbath  was  observed  with  Jewish  strictness;  blasphemy,  witch- 
craft, and  aduhery,  were  punished  with  death ;  slanderers  were  whipt, 
cropped,  and  banished.  But  except  in  these  particulars,  and  a  few  others 
of  no  great  importance,  the  Mosaic  law  was  not  established  in  the  colony. 
The  people  had  good  sense  enough  to  see  that  it  was  not  adapted  to  the 
circumstances  and  the  times.  Ho  restriction  was  imposed  upon  them 
except  that  contained  in  the  Charter,  that  no  laws  should  be  made  repug- 
nant to  the  laws  of  England  ;  and  this  was  construed  very  liberally,  to 
mean  that  no  part  of  the  English  law  was  in  force  there  till  it  was 
expressly  reenaeted.  At  first,  the  magistrates  governed  without  any 
other  rule  than  their  own  sense  of  right  and  their  interpretation  of  tha 
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law  of  (rod.  But  the  people  beeoniing  jealous  of  so  large  a  diaci-elion,  a 
code,  or  "Body  of  Liberties,"  was  established,  consisting  of 
one  hundred  articles,  drawn  up  with  singular  brevity  and 
clearness,  embracing  many  of  the  best  and  most  liberal  provisions  of  the 
English  Common  Law,  and,  in  some  respecia,  in  advance  both  of  English 
and  Ameri^n  law  at  the  present  day.  This  code  became  the  basis  of 
legislation,  not  only  in  Massachusetts,  but  throughout  New  England,  the 
other  colonies  adopting  many  of  Its  most  important  provisions.  In  one 
important  respect,  the  Mosaic  rule  was  foHowed  in  preference  to  the 
English  law;  the  estates  of  persons  dying  without  a  will  were  divided 
equally  among  the  children,  except  thai  the  eldest  son  received  a  double 
.share.  This  law  favorin"  the  distribution  rather  than  the  aggregation 
of  property,  made  h  a  hm  n  o  a  te  ritorial  aristocracy  impossible, 
kept  up  the  idea  of  qua  y  am  n;,  he  p  pie,  and  tended  strongly  to  the 
development  of.  r    ub     an      n  m 

Another  circum  n  wh  h  n  y  f  ered  the  democratic  spirit  of 
the  people,  was    h    g    a      x  h       territory  in  comparison  with 

their  numbers,  and  h    d  n     a   ha    characterized  them  from  that 

day  to  this,  to  spr    d   h  m  he  face  of  the  country,  instead  of 

remaining  togeth  n  n  p  t.  Wh  a  yet  they  were  only  a  few  hun- 
dred in  number,  ad  f  ekn,,  p  oe  ti on  against  the  savages  and 
other  perils  of  the  wilderness  by  union  and  concentration,  they  colonized 
a  dozen  or  twenty  distinct  townships,  the  extremes  of  which  were  some 
thirty  miles  apart.  Eight  townships  were  represented  in  a  General 
Court  held  only  two  years  after  Winthrop  landed;  and  before  the  colony 
was  ten  years  old,  or  contained  in  all  more  than  15,000  settlers,  at  least 
twenty  distinct  settlements  were  formed.  But  the  most  remarkable 
instance  of  this  tendency  to  segregation  took  place  as  early  as  1 634,  when 
Mr.  Hooker  and  his  whole  church  at  Newtown  petitioned  for  leave  to 
remove  to  Connecticut,  the  avowed  reason  for  (his  step  being  the  want 
of  pasturage  for  their  oattle ,  and  '  it  was  alleged  by  Mr.  Hooker  as  a 
fundamental  error,  that  the  towns  were  set  so  near  to  each  other."  The 
Betllemente  being  thus  soattered,  and  the  colony  as  a  whole  being  imper- 
fectly organized,  eich  town  wai  obliged  from  the  first  to  direct  its  own 
expenditures  and  manage  its  own  affairs  The  inhabitants  held  town- 
meetings,  levied  taxes  to  provide  for  their  common  wants,  chose  execu- 
tive officers,  afterwards  termed  ''selectmen,"  and  in  fact  created  a  little 
republic  nearly  complete  in  organization.  It  is  now  generally  admitted, 
that  the  tone  of  American  politics  and  the  general  character  of  American 
institutions  have  been  more  controlled  by  the  influences  of  the  townsbip- 
aystem  of  New  England  than  by  all  other  causes  united. 

In  the  main,  also,  there  was  great  equality  among  the  colonists  in  point 
of  fortune  and  social  position.  Many  English  gentlemen  and  wealthy 
merchants,  as  we  have  seen,  favored  the  emigration,  and  s( 
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in  it  But  the  happy  and  the  powerful  do  not  often  go  into  exile,  and 
the  perils  and  hardships  of  a  home  in  the  wilderness  prevented  many 
persona  of  wealth  from  joining  ia  Ihe  enterprise,  and  caused  others  to 
leave  it  after  a  brief  sojourn  in  New  England.  Humphrey,  Saltonstal!, 
Ypne,  and  Vassall  returned  to  their  native  land  after  a  short  stay,  and 
the  Johnsons  died.  The  great  bulk  of  the  colonists  were  of  the  middling 
and  lower  classes  of  English  society  ;  very  few  were  wealthy,  neariy  all 
were  dependent  on  the  labor  of  their  hands.  Equality  of  social  claims 
was  the  natural  basis  of  equality  of  political  rights.  There  was  a  germ 
of  republicanism  in  th«  colony  from  the  outset,— a  natural  tendency 
towards  universal  eligibility  and  universal  suffrage. 

§  418.  The  first  care  of  the  settlers  of  Massachusetts  was  to  provide 
for  universal  education  and  universal  worship.  The  several  townships 
that  were  organized  were  so  many  distinct  churches,  which  admitted  theu: 
own  member,  chose  their  own  pastors,  and  managed  their  own  affairs. 
Each  town,  either  by  levying  a  tax  or  by  voluntary  contributions,  pro- 
vided buildings  for  public  worship  and  salaries  for  their  mmisters.  When 
Boston  was  hut  six  years  old,  the  Genera!  Court  passed  an  order,  appro- 
priating a  sum,  equal  to  (he  amount  raised  by  a  year's  tasation  to  defray 
all  the  public  expenditures  of  the  colony,  for  the  establishment  of  a  col- 
lege at  Newtown ;  and  two  years  afterwards,  John  Harvard,  a  clergyman 
of  Charlestown,  bequeathing  half  of  his  estate  for  the  same  object,  Har- 
vard College  was  founded.  Free  schools  were  cstabhshed  m  several  of 
the  towns;  and  in  1649,  a  general  system  of  popular  education  was  esta- 
blished throughout  the  colony,  each  township  being  required  to  mamtain 
a  free  school  for  reading  and  writing,  and  every  town  of  a  hundred  house- 
holders a  grammar  school,  "  to  fit  youths  for  the  university."  The  pre- 
amble of  this  law  declares  that  the  motive  for  passing  it  was  to  provide 
"  that  learning  may  not  be  buried  ia  the  grave  of  our  fathers,"—"  it  be- 
ing one  chief  project  of  that  old  deluder,  Sathan,  to  keep  men  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  as  in  former  times  keeping  them  in  an 
unknown  tongue,  so  in  these  latter  times  by  persuading  men  from  the  use 
of  tongues."  The  grim  Puritan  of  those  days  believed  his  child's  soul 
would  he  in  danger  if  he  were  not  enabled  to  read  the  Bible  for  himself; 
and  thus  care  for  general  education  naturally  grew  out  of  care  for  the 
interests  of  religion.  As  the  democratic  spirit  spread  among  the  people, 
they  reclaimed  the  legislative  authority  for  themselves ;  and  a  body  of 
representatives,  consisting  of  two  or  three  delegates  from  each 
A. D.  1631.  t^i^^^ere  united  with  "the  magistrates"  for  the  purpose  of 
enacting  laws.  At  first,  the  representatives  sat  and  voted  in  the  same 
chamber  with  the  assistants ;  but  in  1644,  a  division  was  made,  and  the 
two  classes  afterwards  formed  separate  houses  of  legislation. 

I  419.  During  the  first  few  years  in  the  history  of  the  settlement,  the 
Indians  had  given  no  cause  for  alarm.     Just  before  the  arrival  of  the 
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whites,  a  contagious  disease  had  raged  among  the  native  tribes,  nearly 
exterminating  some  of  them,  so  that  the  territory  seemed  providentially 
left  vacant  for  occupation  by  the  English.  But  as  the  white  settlements 
increased  in  number,  the  jealousy  of  the  Indians  was  aroused;  and  in 
1G37,  the  Pequodi,  a  tribe  dwelhng  on  the  banks  of  what  is  now  called 
the  Thames  river,  in  Connecticut,  began  hostilities.  But  as  they  were 
yet  very  imperfectly  proyided  with  fire-arms,  they  formed  but  a  con- 
temptible enemy.  A  hand  of  eighty  men,  under  Captain  Mason,  were 
eent  against  them,  who,  with  the  aid  of  a  few  friendly  Indiana,  atfaclied 
their  pahsadoed  village  in  the  grey  of  the  morning,  forced  their  way  into 
it,  set  fire  to  the  wigwams,  and  hilled  about  six  hundred  of  the  savages. 
The  next  month,  another  band  attacked  the  remainder  of  the  tribe,  who 
had  taken  refuge  in  a  swamp,  killed  many  of  them,  and  took  about  two 
hundred  prisoners,  who  were  afterwards  kept  as  slaves,  a  portion  being 
Bent  to  the  West  Indies  to  be  sold.  The  few  who  escaped  found  a  home 
among  the  Narraganset  and  Mohegan  Indiana,  and  the  Pequod  tribe 
ceased  to  esist. 

To  guard  against  the  dangers  apprehended  not  only  from  the  Indians, 
but  from  the  Dutch  and  the  French,  a  confederaey  was  formed  in  16i3, 
between  the  four  colonies  of  Massachusetts,  Plymouth,  Connecticut,  and 
New  Haven,  to  form  rules  for  regulating  intercourse  with  the  savages, 
and  to  render  mutual  aid  if  a  war  should  break  out.  In  consequence  of 
this  union,  the  whites  became  more  respected  and  feared  by  the  native 
tribes,  several  of  whom  sought  their  alliance  and  protection.  But  in 
1675,  Philip  of  Mount  Hope,  a  chief  of  the  Wampanoaga  in  Rhode 
Island,  began  hostilities,  in  which  he  was  soon  joined  by  nearly  all  the 
native  tribes  in  New  England.  The  Indiana  were  now  well  supplied 
with  fire-arms,  and  were  expert  in  the  arts  of  ambush  and  forest  warfare, 
in  which  as  yet  the  whiles  were  very  deficient.  A  fearful  contest  ensued, 
which  brought  all  the  white  settlements  to  the  verge  of  destruction.  It 
lasted  nearly  a  year,  in  the  course  of  which,  upwards  of  two  thousand 
Indians  were  killed  or  taken,  and  some  of  the  New  England  tribes  were 
exterminated.  The  whites  suffered  terribly ;  twelve  or  thirteen  of  their 
(owns  were  entirely  ruined,  six  hundred  houses  had  bpen  burned,  and 
about  six  hundred  men  had  fallen  in  battle.  No  assistance  was  received 
from  England,  and  the  expenses  of  the  war  burdened  Massachusetts  with 
a  heavy  debt.  But  henceforward,  no  great  danger  was  apprehended  from 
the  Indians,  except  when  they  acted  as  allies  of  the  French. 

§  i20.  Frequent  complaints  were  made  to  the  Privy  Council  in  Eng- 
land, that  the  acts  of  trade  were  generally  disregarded  by  Massachuaetta, 
and  that  the  conduct  and  laws  of  the  colony  in  many  other  respects  were 
in  violation  of  the  charter  and  subversive  of  the  authority  of  the  crown. 
Commissioners  were  sent  out  to  make  inquiries  respecting  these  subjecta 
of  complaint.     But  the  breach  was  only  widened  by  this  a 
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commisaioners  were  captious  and  insolent  in  their  language  and  conduct, 
and  the  General  Court  was  obstinate  and  not  over  respectful.  Charles 
n.,  who  had  just  triumphed  after  along  contest  with  the  popular  party 
at  home,  had  taken  away  the  franchises  of  the  city  of  London,  and  confis- 
cated the  charters  of  nearly  aU  the  hoi-oughs  in  the  realm,  was  in  no 
humor  to  be  bearded  by  a  few  daring  sectaries  in  New  England.  Legal 
proceedings  were  instituted,  and  before  Massachusetts  could  engage  coun- 
sel in  her  defence,  judgment  was  entered  by  default,  and  the  charter  de- 
clared to  be  forfeited.  The  government  of  the  colony  was  thus  thrown 
entkely  into  the  hands  of  the  king ;  and  James  II.,  who  had  now  come  to 
the  throne,  appointed  Sir  Edmund  Andros  to  be  governor  of  all  New 
England,  the  charters  of  the  other  colonies  being  either  forfeited  or  in 
abeyance.  The  popular  legislative  assemblies  were  dissolved,  and  Sir 
Edmund,  with  authority  to  appoint  and  remove  the  members  of  his  coun- 
cil at  pleasure,  enacted  laws  and  governed  as  he  saw  fit.  For  more  than 
two  years,  hia  yoke  was  heavy  upon  the  necks  of  the  people.  Then  came 
ft  rumor  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place  in  England,  and  that  the  Prince 
of  Orange  already  was,  or  would  soon  be,  on  the  throne,  in  place  of  the 
deposed  James  II. ;  and  without  waiting  to  learn  whether  it  was  any  thmg 
A  ,,1  more  than  a  rumor,  the  inhabitants  of  Boston  seized  their 

/dVigsb.  arms,  imprisoned  Andros  and  his  chief  adherents,  and  rein- 
stated then-  beloved  charter  government,  with  the  venerable  Simon  Brad- 
street  at  ils  head.  Then  ensued  a  negotiation  with  the  government  of 
WUliam  and  Mary,  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  charter.  But  the  king 
and  his  ministers  were  determined  to  sti'engthen  the  royal  prerogative, 
and  they  would  only  ofi^er  a  new  charter,  far  less  liberal  in  its  provisions 
than  the  old  one,  with  the  significant  intimation  that  the  colony  might 
take  that  or  none.  Finding  that  they  would  othermse  be  governed  at 
the  royal  pleasure,  the  people  very  reluctantly  accepted  the  new  instru- 
ment, by  which  Plymouth  and  Maine  were  united  to  Massachusetts,  and 
the  appointment  of  the  governor,  secretary,  and  all  admiralty  officers  was 
reserved  to  the  crown.  The  governor  might  convoke  and  adjourn  the 
General  Court  at  pleasure ;  he  had  a  negative  upon  the  election  of  coun- 
cillors and  the  enactment  of  laws,  and  a  right  to  nominate  all  judges  and 
military  ofRcers.  The  laws  were  to  be  transmitted  to  England,  even 
after  he  had  sanctioned  them;  and  if  disapproved  by  the  king  within 
three  years  from  the  time  of  their  enactment,  they  became  void.  The 
right  of  suffrage  was  no  longer  confined  to  church  members,  but  was 
given  to  all  who  had  40  ahilhnga  income  from  freehold  property,  or  40 
pounds  of  personal  estate. 

S  421.  The  first  royal  governor  appointed  was  Sir  'William  Phips, 

whose  administration  was  distinguished  only  by  the  unhappy  popular 

delusion,  usually  called  the  Salem  Witchcraft.    Some  children 

*■  "■  ^^^-       were,  or  pretended  to  be,  thrown  into  convulsions ;  and  they 
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accused  certain  persons  of  bewitching  them.  The  mania  spread ;  others 
declared  that  they  were  afflicted,  pinched,  and  bruised,  ajid  when  tlie  wit- 
nesses and  the  accused  were  confronted  in  open  court,  the  former  seemed 
to  be  thrown  into  an  agony,  and  charged  the  latter  with  tormenting  them 
by  diabolical  means.  Eiery  one  against  whom  they  "cried  out"  was 
arrested,  and  the  prisons  were  soon  filled.  Some  weak-minded  persons 
among  the  prisoners  were  persuaded  or  terrified  into  a  confession  of 
guilt,  and  then  bore  witness  agaiast  others;  and  upon  this  accumulation 
of  evidence,  many  were  convicted.  Twenty  persons  were  hanged,  amonw 
whom  was  Mr.  Burroughs,  a  clergyman ;  and  one  old  man,  aged  eighty 
years,  was  prea&ed  (o  death.  Many  others  were  cried  out  against,  and 
fled  for  their  lives.  At  last,  the  extravagance  of  the  evil  began  to  work 
its  cure.  The  witncsaes  accused  some  persons  who  stood  so  high  in 
character  and  station,  that  the  belief  even  of  the  credulous  mob  was 
shocked.  A  reaction  took  place,  juries  refused  to  convict,  the  jails  were 
emptied,  and  some  of  the  judges  and  those  who  had  been  active  in  the 
prosecutions  made  a  public  profession  of  their  errors  and  their  peai- 

g  422.  Other  New  England  Colonies.  Having  sketched  the 
history  of  Virginia,  Plymouth,  and  Massachusetts,  during  the  seven- 
teenth century,  a  few  words  must  suffice  for  the  other  Colonies.  Roger 
Williams  and  some  other  religious  exiles  from  Massachusetts  colonized  ' 
Hhodb  Island  in  1638,  having  purchaaed  the  land  of  the  Narragaaset 
Indians.  They  obtained  a  patent  from  tlie  Long  Parliament  six  years 
afterwards,  and  in  1663,  Charles  II.  granted  them  a  very  liberal  charter, 
under  which  they  chose  their  own  otficers  and  enacted  their  own  laws 
with  almost  as  much  freedom  as  if  they  had  been  an  independeut 
republic.  By  the  influence  of  Williams,  perfect  religious  toleration  was 
established  in  this  Colony,  men  being  held  responsible  for  their  reli^ous 
opinions  and  practice  only  to  their  God.  The  territory  of  CONNECTICUT 
was  granted,  in  1630,  to  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  soon  assigned  his 
right  to  Lord  Say  and  Scale,  Lord  Brook,  and  others.  Several  settle- 
meets  were  formed  on  the  Connecticut  river,  in  1 635  -  6,  by  Mr.  Hooker 
and  other  emigrants  from  Massachusetts,  who  at  first  acknowledged  the 
authority  of  the  Colony  they  had  just  left,  but  soon  established  a  govern- 
ment for  themselves,  modelled  on  that  of  Massachusetts.  Hartford  was 
Iheir  chief  town.  About  the  same  time.  Lord  Say  and  Scale  with  his 
associates  sent  over  John  Winlhrop  the  younger,  with  instructions  to 
budd  a  fort  at  the  mouth  of  the  Connecticut,  and  erect  buildings  lo 
accommodate  such  settlers  as  might  come  thither.  This  was  the  origin 
of  Saybrook.  In  1637,  Mr.  Davenport,  with  a  company  of  emigrants, 
some  of  them  men  of  wealth,  arrived  in  New  England,  and  after  soma 
hesitation  as  to  the  choice  of  a  place,  they  founded  a  settlement  at  New 
Haven.    They  were  rigid  Puritans,  who  wished  to  establish  a 
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conforming  in  all  tbingg  to  their  peculiar  prindples.  They  admitted 
only  church  members  to  be  freemen,  and  resolved  that  the  "Word  of  God 
should  be  the  only  rale  in  their  administration.  The  Dutch  laid  claim 
to  the  whole  country,  and  the  dispute  between  them  and  the  Enghah 
Bettlers  wa'i  more  than  once  on  the  verge  of  breaking  out  into  open  war. 
Charles  II.,  soon  ailer  his  restoration,  granted  to  Connecticut  a  charter 
quite  as  liberal  as  that  given  to  Rhode  Island ;  but  as  this  instrument 
brought  together  the  two  distinct  settlements  of  Hartford  and  New 
Haven,  the  people  of  the  latter  place  were  very  reluctant  to  accept  it, 
and  only  yielded,  after  some  years'  delay,  to  the  fear  that  a  general 
governor  might  he  sent  out  from  England  to  rule  them.  From  the 
period  of  this  union,  1G65,  the  progress  of  the  Colony  was  steady  and 
prosperous.  The  territory  of  New  Hampshire  was  granted  by  the 
Plymouth  Comply  to  Capt.  John  Mason,  ia  1629.  But  few  settlements 
were  formed  under  his  management,  principally  by  fishermen  and  exiles 
from  Massachusetts,  who  remained  for  some  time  without  any  govern- 
ment but  such  as  they  established  for  themselves.  Exeter,  Dover,  and 
Portsmouth,  then  called  Strawberry  Bank,  were  the  only  towns  that  con- 
tained many  inhabitants.  In  1641,  they  voluntarily  placed  themselves 
under  the  proteclion  of  Massachuaetfs,  who  had  always  clwmed  the  land, 
and  who  continued  lo  govern  them  tOl  1G79,  when,  by  a  decree  of  the 
king  in  council,  New  Hampshire  was  made  a  separate  province,  to  be 
governed  by  a  President  and  Council,  appointed  by  the  king,  and  a 
House  of  Representatives  elected  by  the  people.  Frequent  disputes 
ensued,  both  with  their  rulers,  and  with  Mason  and  his  heirs  respecting 
the  titles  to  their  lands.  But  after  the  Revolution  of  1688,  most  of  the^e 
controversies  were  qnieted,  and  excepting  frequent  hostilities  with  the 
Indians,  the  people  prospered.  Maine  was  origmally  granted  lo  Sir 
Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  was  purchased  of  his  heirs,  in  1677,  by  Itfassa- 
chnsetts,  for  £1,200,  it  having  been  governed  by  that  Colony  for  many 
years  previous,  under  a  disputed  title.  The  controversy  ending  with  this 
purchase,  Maine  remained  a  part  of  Massachusetts  till  a  very  recent 
pericd. 

§  423.  New  Yoke.  The  Dutch,  founding  on  the  explomlions  of 
Henry  Hudson  s^  claim  to  the  Hudson  river  and  an  indefinite  est«nt  of 
■territory  through  which  it  flows,  built  some  fortified  trading  posts  near 
its  mouth  i-B  early  as  161S.  They  also  explored  the  northern  coast  of 
Lonf;  'lala-jd  Sound,  and  both  shores  of  Delaware  Bay ;  and  on  the 
strength  of  these  discoveries,  an  Amsterdam  company  obtained  from  the 
Slates  General  an  exclusive  grant  to  trade  along  the  coast  between  the 
40th  and  45th  degrees  of  latitude,  a  region  by  them  called  New  Nether- 
land.  The  English  never  allowed  their  claim,  which  only  became  im- 
portant when,  in  1621,  it  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Dutch  West  India 
Company,  a  wealthy  association  with  large  privileges,  and  capable  of 
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conducting  extensive  operations.  Under  their  direction,  Fort  Orange 
yias  built  where  Albany  now  stands;  and  in  1626,  the  island  of  Man- 
hattan was  purchased  of  the  Indians,  and  Fort  Amstei-dam  erected  at 
its  southern  extremity.  As  yet,  traffic  with  the  savages  in  peltry  was 
the  only  object  of  these  estabiisbments  ;  but  in  1629,  a  scheme  was  ma- 
tured for  forming  Dutch  settlements  in  the  country.  Extensive  grants 
of  land  were  offered  to  any  member  of  the  Company,  who,  under  the 
name  of  Patroon,  should  establish  a  colony  of  at  least  fifty  persona  upon 
it  i  and  as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate  was  offered  to  any  free 
settlers  who  should  remove  thither  at  their  own  expense.  Under  these 
offers,  some  of  the-  most  inviting  lands  were  taken  up;  but  the  progress 
of  colonization  was  slow,  agriculture  being  made  secondary  to  trade  with 
the  Indians.  A  port  was  estabhsbed  on  the  Connecticut,  near  Hartford, 
which  soon  led  to  a  sharp  dispute  with  the  English  settlers  in  that 
region.  The  Swedes  also  came  into  collision  with  the  Dutch,  by  attempt- 
ing, under  the  sanction  of  the  renowned  Gustavus  Adolphus,  to  found  a 
settlement  and  trading  post  on  the  west  shore  of  Delaware  Bay,  a  region 
claimed  by  the  Hollanders.  The  Swedes  bought  some  land  of  the 
Indians,  and  built  a  fort  called  Christina,  —  the  germ  of  the  Colony  of 
New  Sweden,  now  the  State  of  Delaware,  The  infant  settlement  was 
prudently  managed,  and  might  in  a  few  years  have  become  prosperous, 
if  the  Dutch  had  not  attacked  it,  in  1655,  with  a  force  of  six  hundred 
men,  who  captured  all  the  Swedish  posts,  and  the  region  was  again 
absorbed  into  New  Netherland, 

A  destructive  Indian  war  was  added  to  the  other  embarrassments  of 
the  Dutch.  The  latter  showed  themselves  as  great  savages  as  their  red 
opponents,  who  nearly  overmatehed  them,  and  destroyed  many  of  their 
most  flourishing  "'boweries,"  or  plantations.  The  people  were  harsMy 
governed,  being  allowed  no  voice  in  the  administration,  and  they  com- 
plained that  "under  a  king  they  could  not  be  worse  treated."  The 
English  were  determined  to  monopolize  the  coast,  and  in  1664,  Charles 
II.  granted  to  his  brother  a  large  region,  including  New  Netherland,  to 
be  called,  in  future,  in  honor  of  the  Duke,  New  York.  An  expedition 
of  six  hundred  men,  under  Sir  Robert  Nicholls,  was  fitted  out  to  take 
possession;  and  so  many  English  were  now  settled  in  the  Colony,  the 
Dutcii  also  being  lukewarm  towards  their  own  government,  that  no  op- 
position was  offered.  Liberal  terms  of  capitulation  were  granted,  and 
the  territory  was  annexed  without  a  blow  to  the  domain  of  England. 
No  popular  representation  in  the  government  was  allowed  till  1684,  the 
Duke  of  York  appointing  a  governor  who  ruled  arbitrarily;  and  even 
after  that  period,  the  administration  continued  to  be  distasteful  to  the 
people.  When  the  news  of  the.  revolution  of  1688  arrived,  the  inhabit- 
ants  of  New  York  rose  in  arms,  like  their  brethren  of  Boston,  and  under 
the  guidance  of  Jacob  Leisler,  a  wealthy  German  merchant,  deposed  the 
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fopmer  authorities  of  the  place,  and  instituted  a  government  of  their  own. 
The  colony  remained  under  Leisler's  rule  till  March,  1691,  when  Col. 
Sloughter  arrived,  with  a  commission  as  governor,  and  hia  agent  de- 
manded peremptorily  the  snrrender  of  the  fort.  Leisler  hesitated  and 
delayed,  and  when  at  last  he  did  obey,  he  was  seized,  together  with  liis 
son-in-law,  Milboume,  tried  for  rebellion,  and  executed.  This  proceed- 
ing was  a  harsh  and  hasty  one  ;  and  the  king  subsequently  restored  their 
confiscated  estates  to  their  heirs,  and  allowed  their  bodies  to  be  taken 
up  and.  rein terred  with  pomp,  while  the  people  cherished  their  memory 
with  affection  and  respect. 

§  424.  Maktlamd.  George  ■  Calvert,  Lord  Baltimore,  a  Koman  Catho- 
lic by  religion,  obtained  from  Charles  I.,  in  1630,  a  grant  of  the  then 
nninhabited  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  as  an  asylum  for  the  persecuted 
Papists.  The  ch^ter,  which  secured  liberty  of  conscience,  and  equal 
privileges  to  the  members  of  all  Christian  sects,  was  not  issued  till  after 
this  lord's  death,  and  was  then  given  to  Cecil,  bis  eldest  son  and  heir. 
He  sent  out  his  brother,  Leonard  Calvert,  as  governor,  with 
about  two  hundred  emigrants,  mostly  Koman  Catholics,  and 
a  settlement  was  formed  at  St.  Mary's,  the  -new  colony  being  called 
MiKTLAND,  in  honor  of  Queen  Henrietta  Maria.  The  proprietary  had 
full  power  to  enact  all  necessary  laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  Eng- 
land, and  not  without  the  advice  and  approbation  of  the  freemen  of  the 
province  or  their  representatives ; — this  being  the  first  provision  in  any 
colonial  charter  for  giving  a  legislative  power  to  the  people.  The  province 
was  wisely  and  moderately  governed,  liberal  grants  of  land  being  offered 
lo  all  comers,  to  be  held  by  the  payment  of  a  quit  rent  to  the  proprietor. 
'  Baltimore  did  not  wish  to  shut  out  heretics  from  his  colony  ;  Puritans 
and  Church  of  England  men  were  invited  to  come,  under  a  promise  of 
enjoying  equal  privileges  with  the  Catholics ;  thus  Maryland  became  a 
general  asylum  for  the  persecuted  of  all  sects.  We  are  not  surprised  to 
learn,  therefore,  that,  before  Lord  Baltimore's  death  in  1676,  he  was  in 
receipt  of  a  considerable  income  from  the  province,  which  then  contained 
about  sixteen  thousand  inhabitants,  most  of  whom  were  Protestants.  The 
people  wisely  sought  support  from  agriculture  rather  than  mining  and 
trade.  Yet  they  did  not  pass  through  the  time  of  the  Civil  War  and  the 
domination  of  the  Long  Parliament  without  annoyances  and  contests. 
During  this  period,.of  course,  Lord  Baltimore's  principles  were  not  in 
favor,  and  his  colony  was  regarded  with  a  jealous  eye.  William  Clay- 
borne  had  obtained  a  royal  license  to  trade  in  all  those  parts,  and  he  and 
his  associates  denied  the  legality  of  the  Maryland  grant.  The  Parlia- 
ment sent  out  commissioners  who  displaced  the  officers  of  the  proprietary, 
and  put  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  Puritans,  who  soon  passed 
an  act  that  excluded  papists  and  prelatists  from  the  benefit  of  the  act  of 
toleration.     A  civil  war  at  one  time  raged  in  the  colony.  Roundheads 
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»od  Cavaliers  being  opposed  to  eadi  other,  as  in  tlie  mother  land.  But 
wifh  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  these  troubles  ceased,  and  the, pros- 
perity of  the- settlement  for  a  long  period  suffered  but  little  inierruptioh. 
Tet  an  order  was  passed  in  1681,  for  intrusting  all  offices  to  Protestants, 
BO  that  the  Catholics  were  disfranchised  a  second  time  in  the  colony  they 
had  founded. 

§  425.  The  Cakolina-S.  The  terriloiy  on  the  coast  south  of  Virgi- 
nia, extending  nominally  as  far  south  as  St.  Augustine,  was  granted,  iii 
1663,  to  the  great  Lord  Clarendon,  the  Earl  of  Shaflosbury,  and  six 
other  eminent  individuals.  The  whole  region  was  to  constitute  one  pro- 
vince,  under  the  name  of  Carolina,  the  proprietors  receiving,  together 
with  the  grant  of  the  land,  ample  powers  of  governnient.  But  a  settle- 
ment had  already  befen  formed  near  Albemarle  Sound  by  some  religious 
exiles  from  Virginia,  and  another  one,  near  the  mouth  of  Cape  Fear 
river,  by  some  adventurers  from  New  England,  afterwards  reinforced  by 
a  band  of  emigrants  from  Barbadoes.  In  1670,  three  ships  were  fitted 
ont  with  colonists  from  England,  under  the  command  of  William  Sayle, 
who  formed  a  settlement  at  Port  Eoyal,  which  he  soon  removed  to  the 
peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ashley  and  the  Cooper  rivers,  giving  to  the 
town  that  he  founded  there  the  name  of  Charleston.  As  this  place  was  re- 
mote fron  Albemarle,  it  obtained  a  separate  government,  and  thus  were 
created  the  two  colonies  of  North  aad  South  Carolina.  The  proprietors 
gave  public  aaaurance  that  the  settlers  should  enjoy  unrestricted  religious 
liberty,  and  that  their  representatives  should  have  a  voice  in  the  enact- 
ment of  laws.  Unluckily  they  employed  the  celebrated  philosopher,  John 
Locke,  to  devise  a  scheme  of  government  for  the  colony ;  and  he  gave 
them,  under  the  name  of  the  "Grand  Model,"  the  most  complicaled  and 
fanciful  system  that  the  wit  of  man  ever  contrived,  and  which  was  a  per- 
petual source  of  trouble'  and  confusion  for  the  quarter  of  a  century  dur- 
ing which  it  was  in  partial  operation.  It  established  two  orders  of  nobi- 
lity, landgraves,  and  caciques ;  it  assigned  two  fifths  of  the  land  for 
seignories,  baronies,  and  manors,  to  be  cultivated  by  a  race  of  tenants 
attached  to  the  soil,  and  the  remaining  three  fiflhs  were  allotted  to  private 
freeholder ;  and  it  erected  a  formidable  bureaucracy,  with  officers  and 
titles  enough  for  a  populous  kingdom  of  the  Old  World.  This  rickety 
system  could  never  be  put  into  full  operation,  and  in  1 698,  it  was  entirely 
abrogated.  The  motley  population  was  swelled  hj  two  ship-loads  of 
Dutch  emigrants  from  New  York,  and  by  a  cargo  of  slaves  from  Barbadoes. 
After  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  many  Huguenots  came  to 
South  Carolina,  and  settled  along  the  Santee ;  they  had  been  preceded 
by  some  Presbyterian  settlers  from  the  north  of  Ireland,  and  by  a  Scotcli 
colony  led  by  Lord  Cardross.  Religions  toleration  and  the  prospect  of 
obtaining  land  on  easy  terms  were  the  lures  which  drew  so  many  differ- 
ent classes  of  immigrants.     The  population  thu**  formed  did  not  show 
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themselves  very  traetaMe.  They  persisted  in  keeping  np  an  illegal  IraS 
fie  wilt  New  England,  ttey  gramWea  at  paying  quit  rent  to  the  propne- 
taries,  and  they  quarrelled  with  the  arbitrary  and  papacious  goTemors 
who  were  sent  le  rule  over  them.  But  in  spite  of  these  interruptions, 
the  two  colonies  prospered,  advancing  steadily,  though  not  rapidly,  hoth 
in  population  and  wealth. 

§  426.  New  Jersey.  The  territory  between  the  Delaware  and  Hud- 
son rivers,  being  included  in  the  surrender  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Enghsh 
in  1664  was  granted  by  the  Duke  of  York,  under  the  name  of  New 
3.ESEi,to  Lord  Berkeley  and  Sir  George  Carteret.  They  sent  over 
Philip  Carteret  as  governor,  with  a  liberal  constitution  for 
jt.  D.  less.  ^^^  ^^^  colony,  and  bountiful  offers  of  land  to  all  settlers 
who  would  enme  thither.  Lord  Berkeley  sold  his  right,  after  he  had  held 
it  ten  year.,  to  a  company  of  Quakers,  who,  wishing  to  govern  separately 
>  region  which  might  be  an  aeylum  for  the  persecuted  of  Ihcir  sect,  made 
an  agreement  with  Carteret  for  the  partition  of  the  territory.  The  west- 
em  portion  was  assigned  to  them,  the  eastern  to  Carteret  A  large  com- 
pany, conasting'  principally  of  (Quakers,  then  came  from  Eughind,  and 
settled  in  Burlington  and  its  neighborhood,  ample  privilege,  being  secured 
to  them  by  a  new  constitution.  A  dispute  ensued  with  the  Duke  of  York 
respecting  the  title  to  their  lands,  a.  he  pretended  thai,  under  a  new 
patent  which  he  Iiad  obtained  from  the  crown,  his  original  right,  were 
restored.  But  the  commissioners  in  England,  to  whom  the  matter  was 
referred,  adjudged  Ms  claim  to  be  invalid,  and  new  ■ettlct.-conlmning  to 
arrive,  the  colony  became  very  prosperous.  East  Jeney.  also,  m  IbUi, 
was  sold  by  the  heirs  of  Carteret  to  William  Penn  and  twenty-three  asso- 
ciates, mostly  (Quaker.,  who  appointed  Robert  Barclay  governor  and 
endeavored  to  attract  emigrant,  thither.  Many  ot  the  Scottish  Cove- 
nanters,  now  .uffering  a  deplorable  persecution  under  Lauderdale  and 
Clavcrhouse,  fled  from  their  native  land,  and  found  a  pleasant  and  «ite 
asylum  in  East  Jeraey.  The  numerous  proprietors,  weary  ot  quarrellmg 
with  each  other  and  with  the  people,  surrendered  their  rights  to  the 
crown  in  1702 ;  and  the  two  divisions  were  then  united  under  one  govern- 


ment. 


5  427.  PENKSiETinii.  Another  CJnakcr  colony  wa.  estabtehed,  on 
a  larger  scale,  by  the  celebrated  William  Penn,  a  man  of  great  abdity 
and  integrity,  resolute  in  purpose  and  energetic  in  conduct,  a  keen  con- 
trov.rsi,B.t,  and  one  who  displayed  on  many  ocoasion.  more  .hrewd- 
ne..,  knowledge  of  the  world,  and  practical  Ident  than  are  often  tound 
united  with  a  fervor  and  sincerity  of  religious  belief  which  had  the 
appearance  of  an  unruly  fanaticism.  The  Quakers,  indeed,  whde  pre- 
servin.  with  great  steadfa.tncs.  most  of  their  inoffen.ive  external  pecu- 
liaritie's,  had  quietly  undergone  a  conudcrable  change  in  the  manner  and 
spirit  of  their  proceeding.,  —  a  change  attribulabie  m  .ome  degree  to 
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lbs  influence  of  Penn  himself.  They  were  no  longer  the  wild  and  ex- 
travagant secfaries,  whose  outrageous  conduct,  twenty  years  before,  haij 
trouhied  the  peace  of  Massachusetts.  Their  manners  had  become  quiet 
and  discreet,  and  though  they  remained  fearless  of  persecutioD,  they  no 
longer  courted  it.  In  consideration  of  the  services  of  his  father,  a  dis- 
tinguished admiral,  PeoD  obtained  from  Charles  EI,  a  grant 
A.  D,  16S1.  ^^  jj^^  territory  on  the  west  bank  of  the  river  Delaware,  ex- 
tendiog  five  degrees  in  longitude,  and  bounded  by  the  40th  and  43d 
parallels  of  latitude ;  and  the  king  insisted  on  naming  it  Penkstlvania. 
The  charter  gave  him  the  absolute  property  of  the  soil  and  ample  powers 
of  government,  but  required  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  freemen  of  the 
province  for  the  enactment  of  laws.  The  sturdy  and  independent  spirit 
of  the  New  England  colonies  having  taught  the  crown  lawyei-s  a  lesson 
of  caution  in  drawing  up  colonial  charters,  it  was  stipulated  in  this  case 
that  the  king  might  negative  any  enactment  of  the  assembly,  that  parlia- 
ment might  levy  taxes,  and  that  an  appeal  might  be  made  to  the  crown 
from  the  decisions  of  the  courts  of  justice. 

Acting  'under  this  charter,  Penn  drew  up  a  very  libera!  "  Frame  of 
Grovemment,"  and  also  published  a  body  of  laws,  that  had  been  examined 
and  approved  by  a  company  of  proposed  emigrants  in  England.  He 
also  advertised  the  lands  for  sale,  asking  forty  shillings,  besides  a  perpe- 
tual quicrent  of  one  shilling,  for  every  hundred  acres.  Unlimited  free- 
dom of  conscience,  and  the  right  to  be  governed  by  laws  enacted  by 
themselves,  were  secured  to  the  people.  Aa  the  terms  were  liberal,  and 
the  advantages  of  the  territory,  in  respect  to  climate,  situation,  fertility 
of  the  soil,  and  the  friendly  disposition  of  the  neighboring  Indians,  were 
considerable,  a  crowd  of  emigrants  presented  themselves,  comprising 
many  Quakers  and  a  number  from  Holland  and  Germany.  The  Duke 
of  York,  afterwards  James  II.,  with  whom  Penn  was  high  in  favor,  made 
over  to  him  ail  his  own  right  lo  the  three  lower  counties  on  the  Dela- 
ware, first  peopled  by  the  Swedes,  which  had  lately  been  governed  as 
an  appendage  lo  the  Duke's  province  of  New  York.  These  counties 
belonged  geographically  rather  to  Pennsylvania  than  New  York,  and 
possession  of  them  was  important  for  the  new  colony,  as  they  already 
contained  about  3,000  inhabitants,  Swedes,  Finns,  and  Dutch,  steady  and 
industrious  in  their  habits,  and  inured  lo  their  situation.  Besides  these, 
a  number  of  Swedish,  Dutch,  and  English  settlers  were  already  establish- 
ed in  other  portions  of  the  territory,  by  whom  the  new  government  waa 
favorably  received.  William  Markham,  one  of  Penn's  kinsmen,  waa 
sent  out  in  1681,  with  three  ships  and  about  three  hundred  emigrants, 
bearing  a  plan  of  the  city  which  waa  to  be  founded  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Suhuylkill  with  the  Delaware,  and  a  very  friendly  message  to  tha 
Indians,  whose  good  will  the  new  proprietor  was  anxious  to  concili- 
ftte.     Penn  hmiaclf  came  out  the  next  year,  in  the  course  of  which 
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twenty-three  vessels  arrived  laden  witb  goods  and  emigrants.  He  lield 
K  friendly  conference  with  the  savages,  under  a  lai^e  elm  at  Kensington, 
which  afterwards  hecaiue  an  object  of  much  curiosity  and  respect,  as 
marking  the  site  of  this  famous  interview.  A  treaty  was  made  by  which 
the  Indians  sold  their  lands  on  terms  satisfactory  to  them,  and  stipulated 
to  maintain  peace  and  friendship,  which  promise  was  long  religiously 
observed.  The  savages  named  him  Onas,  and  though  they  gave  the 
same  title  to  the  subsequent  governors  of  the  colony,  they  always  referred 
to  him  as  the  great  aod  good  Onas.  After  laying  out  the  new  city  of 
Philadelphia,  so  called  from  the  spirit  of  brotherly  love  which  was  to 
animate  its  inhabitants,  and  holding  a  conference  with  Lord  Baltimore 
about  the  disputed  boundary  between  Delaware  and  Pennsylvania,  Penn 
returned,  in  1684,  to  England,  He  did  not  visit  America  again  till 
1699,  and  then  made  but  a  short  stay.  The  progress  of  the  new  pro- 
vince was  as  rapid  as  its  commencement  had  been  auspicious.  In  1684, 
it  contained  twenty  settled  townships  and  seven  thousand  inhabitants ; 
and  not  many  years  afterwards,  the  population  was  estimated  at  thirty 
thousand.  Some  of  the  laws  proposed  by  Penn  and  adopted  by  the 
Assembly  bore  the  iinprmt  of  his  quaint  and  benevolent  disposition. 
To  prevent  lawsuits,  thiee  aibitrators  were  to  be  appomted  by  the  county 
courts,  to  hear  and  determme  small  controversies,  children  were  to  be 
taught  some  useful  trade,  (o  the  end  that  none  might  be  idle ;  agents 
who  wronged  then  employers  should  make  lestifufioa  and  one  thiard 
over ;  and  the  pioperty  of  intestates  was  to  be  divided  equally  among 
the  children,  eicept  that  the  ehleit  son  should  receive  a  double  share. 
And  yet  Penn  reaped  httle  but  disappointment  md  vexafion  from  his 
connection  with  the  colony  His  great  miotike  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  reserving  a  quitrent,  instead  of  miking  o^  er  the  land  absolutely  to  the 
settlers.  Though  the  annual  payment  nas  but  small,  and  was  justly  due 
to  him,  as  in  no  other  manner  could  he  be  remunerated  for  his  actual 
outlay,  the  demand  ot  it  was  a  fiuitful  source  of  annoyance  and  discon- 
tent. Penn  had  great  difficulty  in  collecting  it,  became  impoverished, 
and  was  at  one  time  impiisoned  for  debt  The  impossibility  of  satisfying 
all  the  demands  of  the  people  while  their  uneasmess  really  proceeded 
from  this  annual  exaction,  and  the  boundary  controversy  with  Lord 
Kalljmore,  embittered  all  the  latter  part  of  his  life.  He  founded  a  pros- 
perous colony,  but  he  sacrificed  his  own  interests  and  his  peace  of  mind 
in  the  nndertaking.  The  lower  counties  on  the  Delaware,  complaining 
tliat  their  peculiar  interests  were  not  attended  to,  were  allowed  to  dissolve 
the  legislative  union  with  Pennsylvania,  but  remained  subject  to  the 
Baiiie  governor. 

§  428.  Georgia  was  founded  in  1732,  under  a  plan  formed  by  Gfene* 
ral  Oglethorpe  and  some  other  benevolent  gentlemen,  in  order  to  esta- 
blish a  place  of  refuge  for  poor  debtors  and  other  indigent  persons  from 
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Great  Brilain,  and  for  persecuted  Protestants  from  all  nations.  A  grant 
was  obtained  from  the  king  of  the  unoe«npied  territory  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Savannah  riTer,  the  land  to  be  apportioned  gratuitously  among  the 
Eettlers,  charitable  donations  being  made  to  defray  the  expense  of  fcrans- 
porting  them  across  the  Atlantic,  and  supporting  them  during  tlie  first 
Beason.  Funds  were  freely  contributed  for  this  generous  purpose,  under 
the  hope  that  the  measure  would  reduce  the  poor  rates  in  England,  and 
empty  the  workhouses  and  debtors'  jails.  But  the  class  of  persons  thus 
sent  out  were  very  unfit  for  the  work  of  creating  a  new  settlement  and 
subduing  tie  wildei'ness.  They  were  chiefly  broken-down  tradesmen 
and  impoverished  debauchees ;  while  sailors,  agriculturists,  and  laborers 
from  the  country  were  needed,  A  company  of  persecuted  Lutherans 
from  Salzburg,  and  one  of  Scotch  Highlanders,  who  settled  respectively 
the  towns  of  Ebenezer  and  New  Inverness,  formed  industrious  and  thriv- 
ing colonists.  Oglethorpe  brought  over  the  first  band  of  emigrants,  and 
founded  the  city  of  Savannah.  The  colony  being  regarded  as  in  a  state 
of  pupilage,  its  affairs  were  administered,  for  the  first  twenty  years,  by  a 
board  of  trustees,  nominated  in  the  charter,  who  were  to  appoint  their 
associates  and  successors,  and  had  the  exclusive  right  of  legislation.  The 
generous  motto  on  their  of&cial  seal,  non  sihi,  sed  aliis  (not  for  them- 
selves, but  for  others,)  showed  the  benevolent  purposes  with  which  they 
acted.  Some  of  their  measures  were  wise,  others  were  preposterous. 
They  strictly  forbade  the  introduction  of  negro  slaves ;  the  use  of  rum 
was  prohibited ;  no  grant  of  land  was  to  exceed  five  hundred  acres ;  the 
land  was  not  to  be  sold  or  devised  by  the  holders,  but  was  to  descend  to 
male  children  only,  and  in  case  of  the  failure  of  Buch  heirs,  was  to  revert 
to  the  trustees.  But  these  laws  did  not  long  remain  in  force ;  slavery 
was  introduced  from  the  neighboring  province  of  Carolina ;  females  were 
allowed  to  inherit,  and  the  land  became  subject  to  the  same  regulations 
as  other  property.  So  long  as  the  colony  was  managed  by  trustees,  and 
considered  as  an  object  of  charity,  it  languished,  and  large  sums  were 
expended  upon  it  in  vain.  At  last,  the  government  was  abandoned  to 
the  crown,  its  institutions  were  assimilated  to  those  of  the  other  colonies, 
and  it  then  had  a  steady  and  prosperous  growth.  The  Methodists  and 
Moravians  were  numerous  in  Georgia,  the  two  renowned  preachers  of 
the  former  denomination,  "Wesley  and  Whitefield,  residing  in  it  for  seve- 
ral years. 

§  429.  It  is  apparent  from  this  review,  that  the  English  colonies  in 
North  America,  with  the  exception  of  Virginia  and  New  York,  were 
founded  and  peopled  chiefly  by  rehglous  exiles.  The  English  Puritans 
were  most  numerous  in  New  England,  the  Quakers  in  New  Jersey  and 
Pennsylvanu,  tbe  Eom-m  Catholics  ia  Maryland,  Scotch  Prosbyteriaos, 
French  Huguenots,  and  Methodists  in  the  south,  and  German  Lutherans 
in  Pennsj  h  oni^  and  elsewhere.     Earnestness,  sobriety,  an  independent 
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spirit,  and  a  determined  hatred  of  oppression  thus  characterized  tha 
people  from  the  beginning.  Whatever  emigrants  came  out  solely  in 
quest  of  wealth  were  soon  disabused  of  their  error,  and  either  returned 
to  the  Old  World,  or  learned  to  labor  and  to  endure  in  their  new  home. 
Property  was  very  evenly  distributed,  and  there  were  no  marked  inequa- 
lities of  rank  or  soeial  position.  Protected  by  their  feebleness  and  insig- 
nificance in  the  outset,  and  by  their  distance  from  the  mother  country, 


the  colonists  w 


t  their  own  laws,  i 


manage  their  own  affairs.  Without  any  marked  purpose  of  deviating 
from  the  policy,  or  shaking  off  the  yoke,  of  England,  they  were,  from  the 
commencement,  semi-republican  and  semi-iDdependent.  Disciplined  by 
privation,  exile,  and  peril,  thrown  oa  their  own  resources,  govemiug 
themselves,  their  situation  developed  in  them  the  elements  of  a  thought- 
ful, vigorous,  and  resolute  character.  Aft«r  they  had  overcome  the  first 
dificulties  and  obstructions  in  the  way  of  founding  a  new  home  in  the 
wilderness,  their  habits  of  enduraace,  industry,  and  frugality  soon  gave 
prosperity  to  their  undertakings.  Agriculture  and  commerce  flourished, 
and  they  increased  rapidly  in  population  and  wealth.  They  were  no 
longer  the  feeble  dependencies  of  a  remote  power;  they  could  boast  that 
they  had  laid  tlie  foundations  of  a  great  empire. 


V.    THE    EIGHTEENTH    CENTURY. 


1.  THE    SPANISH   WAR    OP   SUCCESSION    (1702-1714). 

§  430.  When  the  childless  Charles  II.,  the  last  of  the  house  of  Haps- 
burg  in  Spain,  was  near  his  end,  he  suffered  himself,  from  a  feejing  of 
irritation  towards  the  European  powers  who  had  arranged  a  partition  of 
his  lands  during  his  life,  to  be  persuaded  hj  the  French  ambassadors  to 
make  a  secret  will,  by  which  the  second  grandson  of  Louis  XIV.,  duke 
Philip  of  Anjou,  was  named  heir  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchj',  to  the 
exclusion  of  Austria,  which,  according  to  an  earlier  family  compact,  had 
the  nearest  claim  upon  the  vacant  throne.  Charles  II.  died 
i.  D,  ITOO.  ^^  ^^^  commencement  of  the  new  century,  and  Louis  XIV., 
guided  by  his  council  and  his  second  wife,  Madame  Mdntenon,  a  woman 
of  inferior  birth,  determined,  after  some  hesitation,  to  adopt  the  will, 
much  as  his  exhausted  kingdom  required  repose.  This  resolution  waa 
followed  by  the  most  desperate  war  that  had  hitherto  taken  place.  The 
Leopold,  emperor  Leopold  took  up  arms  for  the  purpose  of  securing 

i. ».     '  the  inheritance  of  the  Hapsburgs  for  his  second  son,  Charles, 

1857  -  1J06.     igy  fg^Q^     Qji  the  side  of  Austria  were  ranged,  not  only  the 
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greater  part  of  the  princes  of  Germany,  particularly  the  Elector,  Frede- 
rick of  Brandenburg,  who  for  this  asaistance  was  adorned  with  the  title 
of  king  of  Prussia,  and  Haaover,  for  which  a  ninth  Electorate  had  re- 
cently been  made,  but  the  maritime  powers,  England  and  Holland;  the 
latter,  out  of  fear  of  the  threatening  superiority  of  France,  the  former, 
from  anger  that  the  French  king  had  recognized  the  Pretender,  James 
(nr,)  Stuart,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  as  king  of  England.  The  Elec- 
tor of  Bavaria  and  his  brother,  the  Elector  of  Cologne,  were  the  only 
princes  that  sided  with  France.  Spain  was  divided.  '  The  eastern  pro- 
vinces, Aiagon,  Catalonia,  Valencia,  were  for  the  Austrian  clamant  of 
the  throne;  Castile,  on  the  olher  hand,  and  the  rest  of  the  kingdom,  took 
up  arms  to  defend  the  Bourbon  king,  Philip  Y.,  who  was  descended  on 
his  mother's  side  from  the  Hapiburga,  and  whose  character  bore  the  im- 
press of  Spain. 

I  431.  The  reason  that  the  fortune  of  the  war  remained  this  time  so 
closely  bound  to  the  banners  of  Austria  and  England,  was,  that  their 
armies  were  conducted  by  the  two  greatest  generals  of  the  age,  prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  and  the  duke  of  Marlborough.  The  former  at  once 
increased  the  renown  he  had  already  acquired  in  the  war  against  the 
Turks  by  a  masterly  campmgo  in  Italy,  where  he  drove  back  the  gallant 
General  Catinat  and  brought  over  the  duke  of  Savoy  and 
A.D.  1701.  pjgflnjoiit  ij,  the  side  of  Austria;  while  Marlborough,  who 
vras  the  chief  of  the  "Whigs,  (who  since  Anne's  coming  to  the  govern- 
ment had  guided  the  political  helm,)  and  consequently,  endowed  with 
almost  unlimited  power,  was  distinguished  both  as  a  warrior  and  states- 
man, but  stained  his  glory  by  avarice  and  love  of  gain.  The  duke 
of  Savoy  brought  the  calamities  of  war  upon  his  own  land  by  his 
alliance  with  Austria,  Vendome,  a  skilful  general,  subdued  Pied- 
mont and  the  fertile  plains  of  Lombardy,  and  thought  to  unite  himself 
with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  who  had  marched  into  the  Tyrol ;  but  the 
^  daring  rise  of  the  gallant  Tyrolese,  who,  from  their  inaccessi- 
A  1).  170J.  j^j^  mountain  heights  and  the  crevices  of  their  valleys, 
tftacked  the  Bavarians  with  their  rifles,  and  prevented  fheir  advance  by 
a  well-managed  guerilla  warfare,  prevented  this  plan.  The  Elector  was 
compelled,  after  severe  loss,  to  evacuate  the  Tyrol ;  whereupon  he  joined 
the  French  army,  which  had  marched  through  the  Kiiizigthal  in  Swabia, 
under  the  command  of  the  marshals  Villars  and  Tallard.  It  was  here 
that  Eugene,  and  Louis  of  Baden,  the  commander  of  the  imperial  forces, 
opposed  themselves  to  the  enemy.  Marlborough,  after  a  masterly  march 
on  the  Rhine  and  the  Mosel,  soon  joined  the  other  two,  upon  which, 
Eugene  and  Marlborough  despatched  the  old  and  cautious  Louis  to  the 
riege  of  Ingoldstadt,  and  then  defeated  the  French  and  Bavarian  army 
AuEUBt  IB,'  at  the  battle  of  Hochsladt,  (or,  as  the  English  call  it,  the 
1704.         '■    battle  of  Blenheim).     Tallard,  and  a  great  part  of  his  force, 
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were  made  prisoners;  the  whole  of  the  munitions  of  war  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy.  The  Eiector  of  Bayaria  was  obliged  to  foJlow  the 
French  over  the  Rhine,  and  expose  his  temtories  to  the  Austriaos,  who 
exercised  the  most  frightful  oppression  there ;  so  that,  at  leiiglh,  the  peo- 
ple, driven  to  despair,  made  an  inaurreclion,  which,  however,  had  only 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  measure  of  their  sufferings.  For  the  purpose 
of  chastising  the  unpatriotic  sentiments  of  the  princely  house  of  Bavaria, 
JoaephL,  the  new  emperor,  Joseph  L,  who  trod  the  same  path  his 
i.  D.  father  had  done,  pronounced  the  ban  against  Max  Emraa- 

1705-1711.      jj^gj^  gjj^  jjg  brother,  the  Elector  of  Cologne. 

§  432.  Fortune  was  also  adverse  to  the  French  both  in  the  Hether- 
May28,  lands  and  in  Italy,     lii  the  former  country,  Marlborough 

ITOfl.  gained  the  splendid  victory  of  Eamillies  from  the  incompe- 

tent marshal  Villeroi,  the  favorite  of  Madame  Maintenon  ;  upon  which, 
the  Spanish  Netierlands  acknowledged  the  Austrian  competitor  for  the 
6eptamber7,  throne:  and  in  Italy,  prince  Eugene  defeated  the  superior 
IToa.  force  of  the  French  at  Turin;   whereupon,  Milan  and  Lom- 

bardy,  together  with  Lower  Italy  and  Sicily,  fell  inio  the  hands  of  the 
vietora.  The  glory  of  Eugene  spread  far  and  wide,  and  his  name  be- 
came henceforth  familiar  in  the  months  of  the  people,  who  celebrated  his 
deeds  in  their  songs.  It  was  in  Spain  only  that  Philip  of  Anjou  main- 
tained himself  against  the  English  and  Austrian  army.  It  is  true,  that 
the  provinces  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Aragon,  out  of  nafjoaal  hatred 
to  Castile,  sided,  for  the  most  part,  with  the  Austrian  claimant  of  the 
throne,  when  the  latter  landed  in  Catalonia.  Barcelona,  Valencia,  and 
all  the  cities  of  importance  united  themselves  to  him,  whilst 
the  English  fleet  took  Gibraltar.  Philip  V.  aevertheiess 
maintained  his  supremacy  by  the  adherence  of  fhe  Castilians,  and  visited 
the  revolted  provinces  with  a  severe  chastisement  after  the  victory  of 
April  as,         Almanza.     The  beautiful  plains  of  Valencia  were  ravaged, 

1707.  the  resolute  inhabitants,  who  were  prepared  to  undergo  the 
worst  extremities  rather  than  submit  themselves  to  the  detested  Casti- 
lians, suffered  death  in  all  its  forms ;  and,  to  avoid  the  insults  cf  their 
enemies,  they  even  set  fire  to  their  own  houses,  and  perished,  like  the 
dijzens  of  Saguntum  and  Numantia,  beneath  the  ruins.  When  at  length 
resistance  was  broken  by  the  eaptuie  of  Saragossa  and  Lerida,  and  the 
heads  of  the  boldest  had  fallen  beneath  the  axe  of  the  executioner,  the 
three  provinces  of  Valencia,  Catalonia,  and  Aragon  lost  the  last  remains 
of  their  rights,  and  were  governed  hencefortli  by  the  laws  of  Castile. 
Barcelona,  however,  maintained  a  gallant  resistance  to  the  end  of  the 

,  §  433.  In  the  year  1708,  the  two  great  generals,  Eugene  and  Marl- 
July  11,  borough,  increased  their  military  renowa  by  the  victory  of 

1708.  Oudenarde  on  the  Scheldt.    At  this  point,  Louis  XIV,  began 
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to  despair  cif  the  Buccessfal  termination  of  the  war ;  and,,  taking- the  ex- 
hausted condition  of  his  kingdom  into  consideration,  he  now  wished  for 
peace.  But,  by  the  influence  of  Eugene  and  Marlborough,  who  wished 
to  take  advantage  of.  their  success  for  the  humiliation  of  France,  condi- 
tions of  great  severity  were  demanded  of  him.  It  was  not  only  required 
that  the  French  king  should  renounce  all  pretensions  to  the  collective 
empire  of  Spain,  but  that  he  should  surrender  Alsace  and  Strasburg; 
and,  hard  as  this  abasement  must  have  appeared  to  the  proud  potentate, 
he  would  have  accepted  the  conditions,  had  not  his  enemies  added  the 
degradhig  demand,  that  I.ouis  should  himself  assist  in  driving  his  own 
grandson  out  of  Spain.  This  appeared  too  severe  to  the  French  court, 
September  II,  and  the  war  continued.  But  in  the  murderous  battle  of 
1708.  Malplaquet,  France  lost  more  troops  than  in  any  previous 

eng^ement,  and  would  have  been  compelled  to  accept  peace  under  any 
conditions,  had  not  Divine  Providence  now  wished  to  chastise  the  inso- 
lence of  others,  that  men  might  learn  moderation. 

§  434.  A  quarrel  between  the  proud  and  ambitious  wife  of  Marl- 
borough and  queen  Anne,  and  the  intrigues  that  sprung  from  it,  had 
occasioned  the  exclusion  of  the  duchess  from  the  court,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Whig  mmistry  by  the  Tories.  The  latter,  with  the  cele- 
brated statesman  and  writer  Bohngbroke  at  their  head,  now  wished  for 
the  termination  of  the  war,  in  order  thai  Marlborough,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  opposite  party,  might  be  no  longer  indispensable ;  and  with 
this  object,  entered  into  negotiations  for  peace  with  France,  which  were 
brought  to  a  more  rapid  termination  by  the  death  of  the  em- 
i.D.  mo.  ^^^^  Joseph  1.  without  male  heirs,  in  the  following  year, 
CharlBB  VI,  and  by  the  succession  of  his  brother,  Charles,  who  was  the 
*■  "■  intended  inheritor  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.     It  could  now 

lTii-1740.  ^^  ^^  longer  the  interest  of  the  foreign  powers  to  add  the 
territories  of  Spain  to  those  of  Austria,  and  thus  to  establish  the  supre- 
macy of  the  house  of  Hapsburg  in  Europe.  A  truce  between  England 
and  Spain,  after  the  conclusion  of  which  Marlborough  lost  all  his  offlcoa, 
Mnyii  ^^^  "3s  accused  in  parliament  of  embezzlement,  was  the 

ma.  forerunner  of  the  peace  of  Utrecht.     By  this,  the  Spanish 

and  American  possessions  were  left  to  the  Bourbon  king,  Philip  V^ 
under  the  condition  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  were  never  to 
be  united ;  England  received  Kova  Scotia  and  other  possessions  in  North 
America  from  France,  and  Gibraltar,  and  certain  commercial  advantages 
from  Spain ;  the  duke  of  Savoy  received  the  island  of  Sardinia  and  the 
title  of  king. 

The  emperor  and  the  German  empire  did  not  joip  in  the  peace   of 

Utrecht,  and  continued  the  war  for  some  time  longer.     But  the  emperor 

qnickly  became  convinced  that  he  was  unequal  to  conduct  the  war  by 

himself  for  any  lengthened  period,  and  gave  his  consent  to  the  peace  of 

27* 
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Itastadt,  tS.  which  also  the  German  empire  acceded  at  Baden  in  the 
jl,^roli7  Aargau.     By  this,  Austria  obtained  the  Spanish  Nether- 

nu.  '  lands,  and  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  in  Italy;  the  Elect- 
,  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  were  again  restored  to  their 
ids  and  titles,  and  the  royalty  of  Prussia  generally  ac- 

§  435.  France.  Louis  XIV.  died  in  the  following  year, 
weary  of  life,  and  borne  down  by  severe  strokes  of  fate- 
Within  two  years,  he  had  lost  his  son,  his  grandson,  and  his  intellectual 
-^  jry  wife,  and  his  eldest  great-grandchild,  so  that  his  youngest 
A,  D.  '  great-grandchUd,  then  five  years  of  age,  succeeded  to  the 
ins -1774.  throne,  under  the  title  of  Louis  XV.  During  his  minority, 
Orleana  the  government  was  conducted  by  Philip  duke  of  Orleans. 

Segent,  A.  d.  This  prince,  like  his  former  preceptor,  cardinal  Dubois, 
■1T1B-.1723.  ^^^^  jjg  j,g[gg^  (Q  (ijg  ministry,  was  a  man  of  intellect  and 
talent,  but  of  most  profligate  morals,  who  despised  religion  and  virtue, 
and  by  his  dissolute  and  voluptuous  life  outraged  decency  and  morality, 
and  squandered  the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  Mississippi  scheme, 
which  was  established  by  the  Scotchman,  Law,  and  which  not  only 
promised  a  high  rate  of  interest,  but  held  out  hopes  of  vast  profits  in 
America,  produced  an  incredible  intoxication  of  mind  throughout  all 
France,  which  the  unprincipled  regent  and  his  companion  well  knew  how 
to  take  advantage  of.  Almost  all  the  gold  coin  flowed  into  the  bank, 
and  was  exchanged  for  paper  money,  till  at  length  a  bankruptcy  took 
place,  which  deprived  thousands  pf  their  property,  whilst  the  greedy 
magnates  were  enriched  by  the  spoils. 

§  436.  Spain.  The  Spanish  king,  Philip  V.,  was  a  weak  prince,  who 
was  governed  by  women,  and  who  at  length  fell  entirely  into  melancholy, 
and  surrendered  the  government  of  his  empire  to  his  ambitious  second 
wife,  Elizabeth  of  Parma,  and  the  intriguing  Italian,  Alberoni.  These 
two  contrived,  by  dint  of  war  and  intrigue,  that  Elizabeth's  eldest  son, 
Charies,  should  receive  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily ; '  and  her 
second  son,  Philip,  the  dukedom  of  Parma,  with  Piacenaa  and  Guastalla. 
In  this  way,  these  states  received  Bourbon  rulers.  When  Philip  V. 
d  VI  ^^"^'  ^"-^^  "^  trouble,  into  the  grave,  he  was  succeeded  by 
A.i>.  ''his  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  inherited  his  father's  hypo- 

174S-1T59.  ciiondria,  and  at  length  sunk  into  an  incurable  melancholy, 
which,  like  that  of  Saul,  could  only  be  relieved  by  singing  and  play- 
ing on  the  harp  ;  hence  the  singer  Farinelli  obtained  great  iniluence  at 
the  court 

§  437.   England.     The  free  constitution  of  England  obtained  such 
Q^^j  stability  during  the  reigns  of  the  kings  of  the  house  of  Hano- 

*.D.  ''  Ter,  Geoi^  I.,  II.,  and  III.,  that  the  personal  character  of 
17U- 1737.      (jjg  monarch  exercised  but  little  influence  upon  the  course  of 
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events.  The  government,  which  was  responsihle  to  parliament,  had 
George  IL,  more  regard  to  the  prosperity  of  the  kingdom  and  to  the 
im'-iTeo  greatness  of  the  nation,  than  to  the  wishes  of  the  court.  It 
Geo  in.'  ^*^  ^°'^  '^'^  reason  that  trade,  indnslry,  navigation,  and  pros- 
A.D.  '  perity  received  an  immense  development.  Under  George  L, 
1760-1820.  ^-^^  restored  the  Wliigs  to  his  confidence,  James  (HI.)  Stu- 
*-"-l"^-"-art  attempted,  with  the  aid  of  the  discontented  Tories  (Jaco- 
bites), to  regain  the  English  throne ;  but  his  undertaking  failed,  and  in- 
volved his  adherents  in  heavy  penalties.  The  same  thing  took  place  in  a 
second  attempt,  which  was  hazarded  by  James's  son,  Charles  Edward,  in 

the  reign  of  George  II.  Aided  by  France,  he  landed  in  Scot- 
Angnst,  l!46.  1^^^^  ^j^^^^  j^^  j,^^^^  numeroua  adherents  among  the  gal- 
lant Highlanders.     His  first  successes  encouraged  him  to  march  upon 

England.  But  fortune  soon  forsook  him,  and  the  battle 
April  ar,  1746.  ^^  Culloden  destroyed  the  hopes  of  the  Stuarts  for  ever. 
Charles  Edward,  upon  whose  head  the  English  government  had  seta 
price,  was  saved,  as  once  Charles  11.  had  been,  by  the  friends  and  adher- 
ents of  his  house,  in  a  wonderful  and  romantic  manner.  His  abettors  were 
pi-oceeded  against  with  frightful  severity ;  there  was  no  end  to  executions 
and  confiscations  of  property ;  the  prisons  were  filled  with  Jacobites  from 
Edinburgh  to  London. 


i  XII.    OF   SWEDEN   AND   PETER   THE    GKEAT   or  EU3SIA  IN 
THE  NOKTHERS   WAK    (1700-1718). 

§  438.  Swedish  and  'Russia.  At  the  commencement  of  the  eight- 
eenth century,  Sweden  stood  at  the  highest  point  of  her  power.  The 
possessions  of  the  crown  had  been  increased,  and  the  treasury  filled,  by 
the  prudence  and  frugality  of  Charles  XI.;  the  fleet  and  army  were  in 
good  condition  ;  the  coast  lands  of  the  Baltic,  with  the  rich  towns  of  "Wia- 
mar,  Stralsund,  Stettin,  Eiga,  and  Revel,  and  the  effluxes  of  the  "Weser, 
Oder,  Dwina,  and  Neva,  were  included  in  the  Swedish  territory,  the  site 
bow  occupied  by  St.  Petersburg  being  a  swampy  hollow  on  Swedish 
land.  In  courage  and  military  spirit  the  Swedes  were  inferior  to  none. 
Imperial  house  But  a  powerful  neighbor  had  arisen  in  the  East,  since  the 
of  Bomanof,,  Rugsiajig  had  united  and  strengthened  themselves  under  the 
*aia.  rule  of  the  house  of  Romanof;  andthey  now  began  to  extend 

their  frontiers  in  every  direction.     This  was  especially  the  case  under 
j^^^  Alexis  Romanof  and  his  two  sons,  Feodor  and  Peter.   Alexis 

A.  D.  '  conquered  Smolensk  and  the  Ukmine,  compelled  the  warlike 

1646-  18T6.     ^^^  welt-mounled  Cossacks  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy 
of  Russia,  and  encouraged  the  civilization  and  industry  of  the  country; 

„    ^  but  it  was  Feodor  who  established  ihe  absolute  power  of  the 

Feodor,  .     ,         .                         T_.  -L 

i.  D.  Taars,  by  destroyiiig  the  genealogical  registers  upon  wtucb 

1676-1692.  the  noble  families  founded  their  prel 
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S  439.  Peter  the  Great.  Peter  the  Great  perfected  that  which 
PetartiiB  ^^^  predeeessora  had  commenced.  By  his  extensive  travels 
Great,  A.  D.  throngh  the  countries  of  Europe,  he  made  himself  acquainted 
J6B9-1T26.  ^jjj,  (jjQ  customs  of  civilized  nations,  and  with  the  advan- 
tagee  of  a  regular  govemment ;  by  this  means  he  obtained  a  love  for 
eivilizatjon,  and  directed  the  whole  of  his  efforts  to  convert  Russia  from 
an  Asiatic  stale,  which  it  had  hitherto  been,  into  a  European  one.  With 
this  object,  he  encouraged  the  immigration  of  foreign  artisans,  mariners, 
and  officers  into  Russia,  without  regard  to  the  haired  of  foreigners  enter- 
tained by  his  countrymen ;  that  he  might  himself  be  able  to  share  their 
labors,  be  made  himself  acquainted  wifh  the  art  of  ship-build  in  g  in  Hol- 
land and  England,  and  inspected  the  workshops  of  artists  and  of  the  art- 
isans of  mills,  dams,  machinery,  &c.  An  insurrection  of  the  Strelitzes, 
produced  by  the  exasperation  occasioned  by  these  innovations,  was  sup- 
pressed, and  taken  advantage  of  by  the  emperor  for  reforming  the  affmra 
of  the  army  upon  the  European  model.  By  the  frightful  punishments 
inflicted  upon  the  guilty,  the  han^ngs,  beheadings,  and  breakings  upon 
the  wheel,  which  continued  for  weeks,  and  in  which  the  Tzar  himself 
took  a  share,  Peter  showed  that  civilization  had  not  penetrated  his  own 
heart.  Despite  all  his  efforts  to  introduce  European  refinement  into  his 
dominions,  and  despite  his  European  dress,  which  he  commanded  to  be 
worn  by  all  hia  subjects,  he  remained,  in  manners,  in  mind,  and  in  his 
mode  of  governing,  a  barbarian,  devoted  to  brandy,  coarse  in  his  desires, 
and  frantic  in  his  wrath. 

§  440.  Poland  under  Frederick  Adgustus  the  Strong.   Whilst 

Russia  was  raising  and  confirming  her  power,  Poland,  by  her  wild  and  un- 

governed  freedom,  was  proceeding  towards  her  downfall.    After  the  death 

of  the  military  king,  John  Sobieski,  a  tiirious  contest  arose 

■*■'*■       '       respecting  the  election  of  another  sovereign,  from  which 

Frederick  Augustus,  Elector  of  Saxony,  a  prince  distinguished  for  his 

bodily  strength,  as  well  as  for  gallantry  afid  love  of  magnificence,  at 

length  came  forth  victorious.      He  was  called  to  the  throne 

of  Poland,  after  having  gone  over  to  the  Roman   Catholic 

Church.     But  the  Polish  nobility,  who  alone  were  in  possession  of  any 

political  rights,  whilst  the  peasants  pined  in  serfdom  and  the  citizens  were 

unable  to  raise  themselves  from  their  subordinate  position,  had  already 

BO  contracted  the  royal  power,  that  the  state  had  acquired  the  form  of  an 

aristocratic  republic,  in  which  the  elected  chief  was  little  more  than  the 

executor  of  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet. 

§  441.  When  Charles  XII.  ascended  the  throne,  at  the  age  of  sixteen 
CharlsB  sn  y^^^^'  tli«  rulers  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark  thought 
A.  D.  the  time  was  arrivfed  tor  depriving  Sweden  of  the  lands  she 

lesT-ins.      jig^^  conquered.   The  Russian  Tzar,  Peter  the  Great,  wished 
to  obtain  a  firm  footing  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic;  the  elective  king  of 
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.Poland,  Frederick  Auguslua  the  Strong,  ElectoF  of  Saxony,:  srideavgred 
to  get  posaeaaion .  of  Livonia;  and  the  Danish,  king,  Fredenck  ly^ 
attempted  to  wrest  Schleswie  from  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,  a  bro- 
ther-in-law.of  Charles  XIL  They  accordingly  concluded  aa  alliance  by 
.the  mediation  of  the  Livonian,  Palkul,  after  which,.  Frederick  Augusiua 
inarched  with  a  Saxon  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Livonia,  and  threatened 
Riga ;  whilst  the  Russ.ians  attacked  Esthonia  and  besieged  Narva ;  and 
the.Danish  king  waged  war  with  the  duke  of  Holstein-Gottorp,,  But  to 
the  astonishment  of  Europe,  the  young  king  of  Sweden,  who  had  hitlierto 
been  looked  upon  as  obtuse  and  of  weak  intellect,  suddenly  displayed  a 
lively  and  energetic  spirit  and  distinguished  railiiary  talents.  Kuraged 
at  the  unprincipled  attempfs  of  his  enemies,  be  rapidly  crossed  over  lo  the 

island  of  Zealand  with  his  gallant  army,  commenced  at  once 
■**  "'  '  the  siege  of  Copenhagen,  and  spread  such  terror  among  the 
Danes,  that  Frederick  IV.  renounced  the  alliance  against  the  Swedes,  in 
the  peace  of  Travendal,  ^nd  promised  to  indemnify  the  duke  of  Hulstein, 

Hereupon,  Charles  directed  his  arms  against  his  other  oppo- 
A.  0.1701.  ^^^^^^  Q^  ^^^  gjj^j^  of  November,  with  8,000  Swedes,  ha 
defeated  a  force  of  the  Russians  of  fen  times  that  number,  before  Narva, 
and  captured  a  number  of  cannon  and  a  large,  quantity  of  ammuniiion. 
He  then  marched  across  Livonia  and  Courland  into  Poland,  repeatedly 
defeated  the  united  armies  of  Saxony  a  d  Poland  a  1    ook  one  town 

after  another.  The  treml  1  ng  z  of  W  aw  surren- 
^  "■  ■  dered  him  the  keys  of  I  e  cap  tal  a  d  pa  d  lie  rnililary 
levies  imposed  upon  tbem;  Cracow  fell  no  1  lands  and  the  fertile 
plains  of  the  Vistula,  with  Thorn,  Lib  g  and  Dan  z  were  soon  in  the 
power  of  the  Swedes.     Charles  now    !ema  ded  ot    he  Pole,    that  iliey 

should  depose  their  kin     F    de     k  Augus  us  a  d  underiake 

'a   new   election;    and     ie^p   e     le     e   stance   of   the  nobi^ 

lity,  tie  Swedish  king,  supported  by  le  Pol   1    pa  y  sp        compelled 

(he  required  deposition,  and  obtained  the  election  of  Stanislaus  Leczliifki, 

voiwode  of  Posen,  a  creature  of  his  own,  in  an  eleciive 
^'       '       assembly  which  was  surrounded  by  Swedish  soldiers. 

§  442.  After  a  few  difficult  campaigns  in  the  soutliem,  provinces  of 
Poland,  where  the  Swedish  king,  despite  the  b<^y  soil  and  the  poverty 
of  the  country,  drove  back  the  superior  forces  of  the  enemy,  Chai-les  de- 
termined upon  seeking  his  opponent,  Frederick  Augustus,  in  his  own  ter- 
ritories. "Without  asking  permission  of  the  emperor,  he  marched  across 
Silesia  into  Lusatia,  and  was  soon  in  the  heart  of  Saxony,  which,  not- 
withstanding the  severe  military  discipline  of  Charles,  was  di-eadl'ully 
desolated  by  the  hostile  force.  The  inhabitants  of  the  plains  fled  inio  the 
towns,  the  royal  family  sought  refuge  in  the  neighboring  state.  Augus- 
Sapwrnberai.  tus,  for  the  sake  of  saving  his  land,  gave  his  consent  to  the 
1  peace  of  Allranstadt,  by  which  he  etigagcd  to 
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r«Doance  the  crown  of  Poland  for  himself  and  his  posterity,  to  dissolva 
t'is  alliance  with  the  Tzar,  and  to  give  up  the  Livonian,  Patkul,  to  the 
king  of  Sweden,  who  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  upon  the  wheel.  Never- 
theless, the  hostile  army  still  remained  for  a  whole  year  in  Saxony,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  country,  which  suffered  from  the  extravagance 
of  the  court  of  Dresden,  as  well  as  hy  the  quartering  of  troops  and  mili- 
tary levies.  Whilst  the  Estates  consented  with  sighs  to  the  heavy  taxes, 
^nd  the  impoverished  peasant  was  almost  starving,  the  Elector  gave  one 
■nagnificent  court  hanquet  after  the  other,  and  squandered  enormous 
iums  upon  his  country-seats.  What  did  not  the  entertainment  and  sup- 
port of  the  mistresses  and  illegitimate  children  of  the  gallant  prince 
cost! 

Charles  XII.  was  a  remarkable  contrast  to  this  luxurious  and  frivolous 
prince.  He  possessed  the  nature  of  a  perfect  soldier;  his  temperance 
■waa  so  great  that  he  refrained  from  all  spirituous  liquors,  and  whilst  in 
the  field,  contented  himself  with  the  slender  rations  of  the  army ;  he 
wore  the  same  plain  dress  both  in  sumnier  and  winter — a  soldier's  long 
frock,  with  brass  buttons,  and  horseman's  large  boots ;  during  a  march  or 
in  battle,  he  subjected  himself  to  the  greatest  toils,  privations,  and  dan- 
gers! lie  avoided  the  company  of  women  ;  the  only  thing  that  possessed 
any  channs  for  him  was  the  military  life  and  its  dangers ;  the  noise  of 
battle,  the  whistling  of  balls,  and  the  neigh  of  the  wai^horae  were  more 
congenial  to  him  than  operas,  courf^banquets,  and  concerts. 

§  44S.  Whilst  Charles  Xn.  waa  lingering  in  Poland  and  Sasony, 
Peter  the  Great  was  making  preparations  for  subjecting  the  possessions 
of  Sweden  on  the  Baltic,  and  adding  them  to  his  own  dominions.  He 
built  the  fortresses  of  Schliisselbiirg  and  KronstadI,  had  the  swampy 
hollows  of  the  Neva  drained  by  seris  after  unspeakable  exertions,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  the  new  capital  city,  St.  Petersburg. 
Nobles,  merchants,  artisans  and  their  families,  from  Moscow 
and  other  cities,  were  compelled  to  settle  there,  and  foreigners  were 
encouraged  to  emigrate  thither.  Had  Charles  XIL,  when  he  at  length 
left  Saxony  to  turn  his  arms  against  the  last  and  greatest  of  his  foes, 
chosen  the  lands  of  the  Baltic  for  the  scene  of  his  military  operations, 
Peter's  new  plans  and  creations  might  easily  have  been  destroyed  ;  but 
fortunately  for  him,  Charles  decided  to  march  upon  Moscow,  and  to  pene- 
trate into  the  heart  of  the  Russian  dominions.  He  captured 
''"'  '  Grodno  and  Wilno,  crossed  the  Be  resin  a  in  June,  and  pur- 
sued his  course  towards  Smolensk.  No  Euasian  army  opposed  the  fool- 
hardy king,  who,  at  the  head  of  his  gallant  forces,  waded  through  streams 
and  marched  across  pathless  morasses.  But  now  came  the  turning  point 
in  the  life  of  Charles,  Instead  of  waiting  for  his  general,  LBwenhanpt, 
who  was  on  his  way  to  jom  him  wit!i  fresh  troops,  and  with  clothing  and 
provisions  for  the  exhausted  army,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded 
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Dythe  old  Cossack  chief,  Mazeppa,  to  unili.il'ili.e  a  toil  omi,  march  in  the 

woody  and  desert  Ukraine.     Lowenha,upt  attacked  bj  a  aupenor  fori,e 

of  Russians,  despite   liia  distinguished  military  talents    was  obliged  to 

Bacriflce  the  whole  of  his  artiilerj    kis  baggage   -wid  his  pioviaions  to 

enable  himaelf,  with  a  small  host,  to  reach  the  king  who  was  lestleasly 

hastening  forward.     The  autumnal  rains  «ere  followed  by 

'an  utmsually  severe  winter  m  the  course  of  which  miiiy 

liardy  warriors  perished  of  cold,  and  the  hands  and  feet  of  thousands 

became  frost-bitten.     At  length,  Charles    idvanced  to  the  siege  of  the 

strong  city  of  Pultowa,  which,  howeTcr  was  protracted  by  the  want  of 

artillery,  till  Peter  himself  approached  with  a  \aat  army      The  battle 

of  Pultowa,  which  termin'ited  m  the   total  defeat  of  fho 

^  '  '  Swedish  army,  was  now  iought  all  the  biggage  and  the 
rich  military  chest  fell  into  the  hands  of  (he  enemy  and  iho  suivi^ing 
officers  and  soldiers  were  made  prisonera.  Charles  XII.,  the  once  pioud 
conqueror  of  three  kings,  was  now  a  helpless  fugitive,  who  by  his  uUnost 
exertions  barely  succeeded  in  saving  himaelf,  with  about  2,000  followers, 
in  a  foodless  and  shelterless  desert  in  the  dominions  of  Turkey,  Lowen- 
haupt  col!        1  tl         m      d        f  tl     f  g  t         b  t  t  w       m 

possible  f    m    h     want     fp  drtllylw        hldt 

Burrende    h  m    It  w  th  16  000  m  N  t  f   h        b         w    no 

ever  revi      dhlmthywdpd  h  mp  d 

some  didtlmesfbb  h  bg  hh  ghw  y 

Thus  p      1    d  this  h  b     d  dm     bl         ti  d 

their  tri  mph 

§  4i4    Ch    I     XII  was  h  biy      ce     d       1  ly  treated 

bythTksInl         mjbfBlhld  yal 

i.  D.  1710       ^    ^  h     g  es      f  th        1  aji      B  t  th     th       ht     f 

returnin    as       anq     hd  wlht  mj         Ikgdmw 

unendui  bl  h     h       hty       1      H    w   1    d  t    p         d    1h    T    k 

a  war  w  h  E  d  th      I     m      h     t    h       h    d  tl       ^h  tl    te  n 

-  tories  oi  h  ray      Wh !  t  h    was  w    tm     h     t  m        d  g  es     t 

Bender        fh  flhpjt        d       plyg  y  mea      t 

gain  ov       h     r    k    to  1      p]  hi      h  pi         ta  d  th 

former  all  p         IhFdkAg  mdhmlf 

master  otbl  fPidhTarP  tddh  qtt 

the  Baltic,  and  the  king  of  Denmark  again  took  possession  of  bchleswie. 
Prussia  and  Hanover,  also,  soon  united  themselves,  and  seized  upon  tha 
Swedish  possessions  in  Germaiiy,  At  length,  the  plana  of  Charles 
seemed  about  to  succeed.  A-  Turkish  army  marched  into  Moldavia,  and 
reduced  the  Tzar  to  so  critical  a  position  on  the  Pruth,  that 
**  °'  '  lie  and  his  whole  array  were  in  great  danger  of  becomiDg 
prisoners  of  war.  But  Peter's  wife,  Catherine,  who,  from  a  slave  of  the 
Bussian   minister,    Menzikoff,  had  become  empress  of  all  the  Btissiaa, 
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found  means  1o  corrupt  the  Turkish  army,  and  to  bring  about  tbe  con- 
clusion of  a  peace.  Charles  XII.  foamed  with  roge  at  finding  ihe  enO 
he  thought  so  near  now  farther  removed  than  ever.  He  however  slill 
adhered  to  his  purpose,  and  even  remained  at  Bender  after  tbe  Porte 
had  withdrawn  its  boapitality,  discontinued  the  supplies  of  money  it  bad 
hitherto  furnished,  and  commanded  him  to  quit  tbe  Turkish  territory. 
He  allowed  the  Porte  to  supply  money  for  his  journey,  and  neverthelesa 
remained.  At  length  the  janisariea  stormed  his  camp,  set  fire  to  tlia 
house  in  which  be  defended  himself  bke  a  lion,  and  took  him  prisoner  aa 
he  made  a  furious  sally.  But  be  still  remained  ten  months  longer  in 
captivity  in  Turkey,  and  wasted  his  strength  in  childish  obstinacy.  Was 
it  to  be  wondered  that  people  at  length  began  to  look  upon  him  aa 
deranged?  It  was  not  until  news  was  brought  bim  that  his  [lossessions 
in  Germany,  as  far  as  Stralsund,  were  in  tbe  hands  of  tbe  enemy,  that 
he  suddenly  quilled  Turkey,  after  a  residence  of  five  years,  and  arrived 
October  unexpectedly  before  the  gates  of  Stralsund,  after  a  journey 

1711.  of  fourteen  days,  performed  on  horseback  without  the  slight- 

est interruption. 

§  445.  Stralsund  was  defended,  by  dint  of  tbe  greatest  exertions,  for 
Deoember  upwards  of  a  year  by  the  brave  Swedes  ;  at  length,  the  city 
1T15,  was  compelled  to   yield,  whereupon  Pomerania,  with  the 

island  of  Kugen,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Prussians.  But  still  the 
obstinate  king  would  not  listen  to  a  peace.  By  the  advice  of  the  intrigu- 
ing Baron  von  Gorz,  he  caused  paper  money  to  be  prepared  io  defray 
the  expenses  of  hi"!  new  pi-eparaiions  for  war,  and  without 
^'  ^  '  awaiting  tbe  result  of  the  negotiations  that  Gorz  had  entered 
into  with  the  Russian  emperor,  be  fell  upon  Morway  with  two  divisions 
of  his  army,  for  the  purpose  of  chastising  the  king  of  Denmark  for  his 
breach  of  the  peace.  It  was  here  tliat  Charles  met  with  his  death  before 
the  turtres^  of  Fried  richshall,  which  he  was  besieging  in  the  midst  of 
winter.  As  he  was  leaning  at  night  upon  a  breastwork,  inspecting  tbe 
operations  in  the  trenches,  be  was  killed  by  a  bullet,  which  came,  appa- 
rently, from  the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  Swedish  nobibty  now  assumed 
pecomber  II,  all  the  power  to  themselves,  excluded  the  righlful  heir  to 
1T18.  the  throne  (Frederick  of  Holstein-Gottorp)  from  the  govei'n- 

ment,  and  presented  it,  under  great  restrictions,  to  Charles's  younger 
sister,  Ulrica  Eleonora,  and  her  husband,  Frederick  of  Hesse-Cassel. 
From  this  time  forjh,  Sweden  was  a  monarchy  in  nothing  but  name ;  the 
power  was  all  in  the  hands  of  a  senate  of  nobles.     The  barbarous  execu- 
tion of  the  count  GSrz,  and  the  hasty  conclusion  of  a  succes- 
sion of  treaties  of  peace,  by  which  Sweden,  in  return  for  an 
indemnification  in  money,  gave  up  all  her  foreign  posses- 
**    '       '       sions,  with  the  exception  of  a  small  portion  of  Pomerania, 
was  the  commencement  of  the  government  of  a  selfiab  ariatocracy,  wba 
cared  nothing  for  the  honor  or  well-being  of  the  country. 
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§  446.  "Whilst  Sweden,  broken  and  exhausted,  was  thus  escaping  from  , 
Ihe  contest,  Russia  was  rising  into  European  importance.  The  acquisi- 
tion of  the  Swedish  provinces  of  Ingria,  Esthonm,  and  Livonia,  to  which 
Courland  was  also  added  a  few  decades  later,  was  the  commencement  of 
R  new  epoch  for  Russia.  As  long  as  Moscow  had  remained  the  capital 
dty,  the  views  of  the  Tzars  had  been  directed  towards  Asia,  to  the 
inliabitants  and  customs  of  which  the  Russians  were  more  assimilated 
than  to  those  of  Europe ;  but  since  Petersburg,  which  lay  nearer  to  the 
civilization  of  the  west,  had  become  the  seat  of  the  government,  and  risen 
into  importance  by  the  magnificence  of  its  plan  and  of  its  buildings, 
Russia  had  become  a  European  empire. 

The  resllesB  activity  of  the  great  emperor  produced  a  total  revolution. 
Trade  and  navigation  were  encouraged  hy  the  formation  of  roads,  canals, 
and  harboi-s ;  internal  industry,  trades,  manufactories,  and  mining  met 
with  special  encouragement;  and  even  learning  and  a  higher  grade  of 
refinement  were  provided  for  hy  the  foundation  of  an  academy  oi 
sciences.  The  government  and  police  were  also  remodelled  upon  the 
pattora  of  other  free  states,  so  that  the  power  of  the  emperor  was  in- 
creased and  that  of  the  nobles  (Boyards)  diminished.  One  of  the  inno- 
vations of  Peter  the  Great,  whicb  was  followed  by  the  most  important 
consequences,  was  the  abolition  of  the  dignify  of  Patriarch,  and  the 
creation  of  the  sacred  synod  as  the  chief  ecclesiastical  court,  to  which  the 
emperor  communicated  his  orders. 

§  447.  Whilst  Peter  was  thus  reforming  his  kingdom,  he  saw,  with 
grief,  that  his  only  son,  Alexis,  was  disinclined  to  the  alterations,  restrict- 
ed his  intercourse  entirely  to  the  friends  of  the  old  system,  and  cherished 
the  intention  of  again  removing  his  residence  to  Moscow.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  emperor  attempted  to  bend  the  stubborn  and  defiant  spirit  of  his 
eon  and  to  make  him  a  friend  to  European  civilization ;  Alexis  retained 
his  opinions,  and  at  length  disappeared  from  the  kingdom.  Upon  this, 
Pef«r,  anxious  for  the  permanence  of  his  institutions,  ordered  his  son  to 
be  arrested,  brought  home  as  a  prisoner,  and  condemned  lo 
A.  D.  1722.  ^^^^j^_  Whether  Alexis  was  put  to  death,  or  whether  he 
died  before  the  execution  of  the  sentence,  is  disputed.  An  ukase  declared 
the  appointment  of  a  successor  to  the  throne  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
.  ,  will  of  the  reigning  emperor.  After  Peter's  death,  his  wife, 
^"^^^  '  Catherine  I.,  succeeded  him  in  the  government.  Under  her 
1726-1727.  and  her  successor,  Peter  II.,  Menzikoff,  who  had  risen  from 
Peter  H.  *^^  lowest  condition  to  he  the  favorito  of  the  emperor  and  an 

A.  D.  '  all-powerful  minister,  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon 
1T27-1T30.  (j,g  goyemment.  But  he  was  overthrown  at  the  moment 
Anna,.  when  he  imagined  that  he  was  about  to  marry  his  daughter 

!•  »■  to  the  young  emperor,  and  ended  his  days  in  exile  in  Siberia. 

1780- iTiO.      inna,  the  successor  of  Peter  U.,  reposed  her  confidence  i» 
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two  energetjo  Giermans,  Ostermann  and  Munnlch,  of  whom  the  former  waa 
at  the  head  of  the  cabinet,  the  latter  conducted  and  arranged  the  afiaira 
of  the  army.  But  these,  as  well  as  Anna's  favorite,  Biron,  who  waa  to 
ha\e  managed  the  goYemment  after  her  death,  wei'e  banished  to  Siberia, 
when  Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  (he  Great, 
A.  D.  '  was  raised  to  the  throne  by  a  revolution  in  the  palace.  Ivaa, 
1741-1T62  a  child  one  year  old,  whom  Anna  had  named  her  successor, 
was  thrown  into  prison,  wheie  he  grew  up  like  a  brute  without  Ihe  slight- 
est education.  Elizabeth  gave  herself  up  to  a  voluptuous  and  profligate 
life,  and  relinquished  the  government  to  her  favorites. 

§  4i8  Under  Frederick  Augustus  11.,  the  love  of  magnificence,  the 
laxury  and  debauchery,  that  prevailed  in  Dresden,  penetrated  into  Po- 
land, and  destroyed  the  remaining  moral  power  of  the  nobles.  New 
vices  were  associated  to  the  old  ones,  and  proved  the  more  pernicious, 
inasmuch  as  the  Polish  nobility  possessed  merely  the  outward  polish  of 
European  civilization,  and  that  inward  barbarism  and  sensual  excitability 
were  united  with  refinement.  Frivolity,  arrogance,  and  religious  intole- 
rance were  now  more  prevalent  in  Poland  than  ever.  The  Jesuits  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  the  Polish  Dissidents  of  their  civil  and 
^°- 1^1^-  religious  privileges  by  an  extraordinary  Diet,  and  when  the 
general  hatred  broke  forth  in  a  popular  insurrection  in  the  Protestant 
town  of  Thorn  against  the  Jesuitical  colleges,  the  burgomaster  was  put 
to  death  and  the  town  severely  punished.  After  the  death  of  Frederick 
Augustus  II.  arose  the  Polish  war  of  succession.  Stanislaus 
A.  D.  1T33.  j;^gp2;nski  (who,  flying  from  Poland  after  the  battle  of  Pul- 
towa,  had  wandered  in  poverty  about  Alsacia,  till  he  was  delivered  from 
want  by  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  with  Louis  XV.)  again^  made 
claims  to  the  crown,  and,  trusting  to  aid  from  France,  travelled  in  dis- 
guise to  Warsaw.  But  Russia  and  Austria  supported  the  claim  of 
Frederick  Augustus  ID.  of  Sasony.  Stanislaus,  although 
Ang^taB,  acknowledged  by  the  majority  of  the  Polish  nation,  was 
A.  b.  '  obliged  to  yield  the  field  to  his  opponent  when  the  Russian 
1733-1788.  g^^jjjy^  ^„3gj.  tiie  conduct  of  Munnich,  marched  into  Poland, 
lie  fled  in  the  dress  of  a  peasant  to  KSnigshui^,  and  from  thence  to 
France.  After  some  time,  however,  a  peace  was  concluded 
*.i).mi.  ^j^.^j^  ^^^  extremely  favorable  both  to  France  and  Stanis- 
laus. "When  the  house  of  Medici  wai  nearly  extinct  in 
*■  "■  "^'''  Florence,  the  emperor  Charles  VI.  wished  his  snn-in-law, 
Francis  Stephen,  to  exchange  his  hcreditaiy  dukedom  of  Lorraine  for 
Tuscany,  so  that  the  former  might  devolve  upon  Stanislaus,  and.  after 
Lis  death,  upon  France.  Charles  VI.  made  this  sacrifice  to  secure  the 
fiocession  of  the  French  king  to  the  Pragmatic  Sanction.  Stanislaus 
Leozinski  lived  for  twenty-nine  years  after  this  in  Nancy,  a  bene- 
factor  of  the  poor,  and  a  patron  of  the  arts  and  sciences.     But  Polani 
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nader  tte  government  of  the  weak  and  indolent  Frederick  Augustas 
III.,  was  approaching  every  day  nearer  to  its  dissolution. 


g  4i9.  Frederick  William,  the  great  Elector  of  Branden- 
Williani,  bnrg,  enlarged  hia  territories  on  the  east  and  west  by  sue- 
A.  D.  cessful  wars,  and  secured  the  lofty  position  of  his  stale  by 

1640-1088.  jjig  formation  of  a  considerable  army;  he,  at  the  same  time, 
encouragad  the  internal  prosperity  and  civilization  of  his  dominions,  by 
giving  efficient  fud  to  industry  and  the  arts  of  peaw,  and  by  fiivbring  im-  , 
migration  from  civilized  foreign  countries,  especially  that  of  the  French 
Huguenots,  into  his  own  states.  After  this  energetic  and  sagacious 
»  a  rick  m  P""*^^'  l^'^  splendor-loving  son  succeeded,  Elector  Frederick 
as  king.  '  HI.,  to  whom  the  outward  magnificence  with  which  Louis 
Frederick  I.  XIV,  had  surrounded  the  court  of  Versailles  appeared  the 
A. ».  greatest  triumph  of  earthly  majesty.     He  accordingly  attach- 

1888-1718.  gij  (j|g  highest  importance  to  a  splendid  court  and  magnifi- 
cent feasts.  He  looked  with  envy  upon  the  Electors  of  Hanover  and 
Saxony,  who  had  obtained  that,  which,  in  his  eyes,  was  the  most  inesti- 
mable of  possessions  —  a  royal  crown,  the  former  in  England,  the  latter 
iu  Poland;  and  great  was  his  joy  when  the  emperor  Leopold  showed 
himself  disposed  to  confer  upon  him  the  title  of  king  of  Prussia,  in  return 
for  his  assurances  of  vigorous  support  in  the  war  of  the  Spa- 
^  "'  '  nisli  succession.  After  a  solemn  coronation  in  Konigsburg,  in 
which  the  Elector  placed  the  crown  upon  hia  own  head  and  upon  that  of 
his  wife,  and  after  a  succession  of  splendid  banquets,  the  new  king,  Fre- 
derick I.,  held  a  magnificent  entry  into  Berlin,  which  he  attempted  to 
render  a  suitable  residence  lor  royalty,  by  public  buildings,  pleasure 
grounds,  and  monuments  of  art.  The  arts  and  sciences  were  encouraged. 
In  the  country  seat  of  Charlottenber^,  where  the  highly  accomplished 
■queen  Sophia  Charlotte  held  her  gracious  rule,  there  was  always  an 
assemblage  of  distinguished  and  intellectual  people.  Societies  for  the 
cullifation  of  the  aria  and  sciences  were  established  in  Berlin,  under  the 
imspices  of  the  great  philosopher  Leibnitz ;  a  flourishing  university  arose 
Sn  Halle,  distinguished  by  a  noble  freedom  of  spirit,  and  became  the 
scene  of  the  labors  of  such  men  as  Christopher  Thomasius,  the  powerful 
advocate  of  reason,  and  of  the  German  language  and  mode  of  thinking, 
the  pious  Hermann  Franke,  the  founder  of  the  orphan  asylum,  that 
"  trojihy  of  trust  in  God  and  love  to  men,"  and  the  philosopher,  Christo- 
pher Wolf. 

§  450.  This  expenditure,  combined  with  the  support  of  a  considerable 
army  in  the  service  of  the  emperor,  pressed  hard  upon  the  impoverished 
land;  the  citizen  and  peasant  class  were  oppressed  with  heavy  taxes j 
the  new  splendor  of  the  royal  houje  appeared  to  be  full  of  evil  for  tha 
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country ;  fortunately,  the  extravagant  Frederick  I.  was  SHeecedcd  hy  tha 
Praderick  frugal  Frederick  William  I.,  who  was  in  every  thing  the 
Williain  L,  opposite  of  his  prei3ecesaor.  The  jewels  and  costly  furniture 
*■  ■>■  that  had  been  collected  by  the  father  were  sold  by  the  son, 

■  who  paid  the  king's  debts  with  the  proceeds;  every  thing  in 
the  shape  of  luxury  was  banished  from  the  eouri,  the  attendants  were 
reduced  lo  those  that  were  absolutely  necessary,  and  every  superflooiis 
expense  avoided.  The  king  and  his  court  lived  like  citizens,  the  meals 
consisted  of  household  fare,  and  the  queen  and  her  daughter  were  obliged 
to  occupy  themselves  in  domestic  duties.  The  clothing  and  furniture 
were  simple.  The  smoking-club,  in  which  Frederick  William  and  hia 
"good  friends"  practised  coarse  jests  at  the  expense  of  the  simple  or 
good-natured,  and  where  every  one  was  obliged  to  have  a  pipe  in  hia 
mouth,  usurped  the  place  of  the  intellectual  circle  with  which  Frederick 
I.  and  his  wife  had  surrounded  themselves  ;  the  opera-singers  and  actors 
were  discharged ;  French  beaux  esprtls,  as  well  as  teachers  of  languages 
and  dancing,  were  banished;  poets,  artisis,  and  men  of  learning  were 
deprived  of  their  pensions  in  part,  or  entirely;  Wolf,  whose  philosophy 
was  offensive  to  the  orthodox  and  pious,  received  notice  to  quit  Halle 
within  twenty-four  hours,  "  under  penalty  of  tlie  rope."  But  offensive  as 
this  severity  and  coarseness  on  the  part  of  the  king  might  be,  as  well  as 
his  contempt  for  all  cultivation,  learning,  and  reftnement,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  his  powerful  nature,  his  sound  judgment,  and  his  sparing 
housekeeping  gave  strength  and  firmness  to  the  young  state.  He  relieved 
the  peasants  for  the  purpose  of  raising  agriculture  ;  he  encouraged  in- 
ternal industry,  and  forbade  the  importation  of  foreign  manufactures ; 
he  settled  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  driven  from  their  houses  by  tiie 
bishop  of  Salzburg,  in  his  own  dominions ;  and  although  his  severity  was 
occasionally  exercised  at  the  expense  of  personal  freedom,  it  also  com- 
pelled judges  and  officials  to  an  efficient  performpnce  of  their  duties. 
The  king's  own  example  affi>rds  a  proof  of  how  much  may  be  elfected  by 
frugality  and  good  management ;  for  although  he  spent  enormous  sums 
upon  his  Potsdam  guards,  for  which  he  had  "  tall  fellows  "  enlisted  or 
kidnapped  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and  although  he  called  many 
useful  institutions  into  existence,  he  left,  at  his  death,  a  sum  of  money 
amounting  to  8,000,000  thalere,  a  great  treasure  in  silver  plate,  a  regu- 
lated revenue,  and  a  large  and  admirably  organized  and  disciplined 
army. 

§  451.  His  great  son,  Frederick  II.  pursued  a  different  path;  whilst 
Born  Jaiiuory  his  father  was  engaged  in  his  wild  hunting  parties,  or  pui-su- 
S4, 1!12.  ing  his  coarse  amusements  with  his  companions,  the  talented 

and  intellectual  prince  was  busied  with  the  writers  of  France,  and  with 
his  flute,  which  he  passionately  loved.  The  difference  of  their  disposi- 
tions rendered  them  strangers  to  each  other.     Frederick  v 
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by  his  Other's  harshness,  and  the  latter  was  angry  with  his  son  for  pur- 
Buing  a  different  course,  and  would  willingly  have  forced  him  from  it  hy 
severity.  This  coldness  and  aversion  increased  with  years;  so  that 
Frederick,  when  his  father,  out  of  caprice,  refused  to  sanction  hia  intended 
marriage  with  an  English  princess,  erohraced  the  resolution  with  a  few 

young  friends  of  flying  to  England.  An  intercepted  letter 
A.  D.  1730.  ^j.  j'j.g^gj^gi(.>g  to  his  confidant,  the  lieutenant  von  Katt«, 
revealed  the  secret.  The  king  foamed  with  rage.  He  commanded  the 
crown  prince  to  be  confined  in  a  fortress,  and  Katte  to  he  executed  before 
the  windows ;  all  those  who  were  suspected  of  being  implicated  were 
severely  punished  by  the  irritated  monarch.  It  was  not  until  Frederick 
had  penitently  implored  his  father's  pai-don,  that  he  was  released  fi-om 
the  fortress,  and  had  his  sword  and  uniform  restored  to  him.     Shortly 

after  this,  followed  the  marriage  of  Frederick  with  a  daughter 
*■  "■  '  of  the  princely  house  of  Erunswiek-Bevem.  But  his  spirit 
found  little  pleasure  in  Ihe  narrow  bounds  of  domestic  life;  he  seldom 
visited  his  wife,  especially  after  his  father  had  relinquished  the  little 
town  of  Kbeinaberg  to  him,  where,  from  this  time,  he  led  a  cheerful  life 
amidst  a  circle  of  intellectual,  accomplished,  and  free-thinking  friends, 
in  which  wit,  jest,  and  lively  conversation  alternated  with  grave  and 
diversified  studies.  He  read  the  works  of  the  ancients  in  French  trans- 
lations, and  derived  from  them  a  noble  ambition  of  emulating  the  heroes 
of  Greece  and  Kome  in  their  mighty  deeds  and  their  mental  cultivation ; 
he  admired  French  literature,  and  conceived  such  a  veneration  for  Vol- 
taire, that  he  addressed  the  taost  flattering  letters  to  him,  and,  at  a  later 
period,  summoned  him  to  his  presence.  They  were  both,  however,  soon 
convinced  that  no  personal  intercourse  could  long  endure  between  men 
of  such  similariy  sarcasfie  natures,  and  separated  from  each  other  in 
anger;  but  they  still  kept  up  a  correspondence  in  writing.  Frederick 
displayed  his  free  way  of  thinking  by  reeeivmg  a  number  of  French 
authors,  who  had  been  banished  from  France  oa  account  of  the  hostility 
of  their  writings  to  the  Church;   and,  after  hia  ascension  of  the  throne, 

proved  the  liberality  of  his  views  In  regard  to  religion,  by 
*,D.1740.  rggaiiing  Wolf  to  Halle,  with  the  well-known  expression, 
"  that,  in  his  kingdom,  every  man  might  be  happy  m  his  own  way." 

4.   THE  TIMES    OP  FREDERICK   H-  AND   MAKIA  THERESA. 
a.    THE   AUSTRIAN   WAK   OF  B0OCES8IOH    (a.   D.    1740  —  1748).    •/- 

g  452.  The  emperor  Charles  VI.,  a  good-natured  but  in  no  ways  dis- 
tinguished  prince,  died   shortly  after  the  accession  of  Frederick  IL, 
BeptembirlS  having,  however,  concluded  the   disgraceful   peace   of  Bel- 
1739.      '        grade  wiih  the  Turks  previous  lo  his  death.     As  he  had 
28* 
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no  male  teirs,  it  had  been  his  anxious  care  througb  liig  whole  reign,  M 
secure  .the  Buccession  of  his  only  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  wife  of 
Francis  Stephen  of  Lorraine,  to  the  hereditary  states  of  Austria.  With 
this  object,  he  purchased,  by  great  sacrifices,  the  acknowledgment  from 
all  the  courts  of  the  domestic  law  known  as  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  by 
virtue  of  which,  the  Austrian  hereditary  lands  remained  undivided,  and, 
in  the  event  of  the  male  line  becoming  extinct,  descended  upon  the 
female  branch.  Scarcely  had  the  emperor  closed  his  eyes,  before  Charles 
Albert,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  descended  from  the  eldest  daughter 
of  (he  emperor  Ferdinand  I.,  made  claims  upon  the  Austrian  patrimo- 
nial states,  not  only  in  r^ht  of  his  descent,  but  upon  some  pretended 
testamentary  intentions  of  the  emperor.  Charles  Albert,  who  was  a 
weak,  narrow-minded  man,  devoted  to  superstition  and  ostentation, 
would  not  have  been  in  a  position  to  make  his  claims  valid  by  the 
resources  of  his  exhausted  land,  bad  not  the  French  court,  despite  its 
acknowledgment  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction,  supported  him  with  money 
and  troops,  in  the  hope  of  thereby  rendering  the  emperor  and  the  Ger- 
man nation  dependent  upon  France.  In  the  treaty  of  Nymphenberg, 
the  Bavarian  Elector  sold  himself  to  France,  as  his  predecessor,  Charles 
Emmanuel,  had  done  before,  for  gold  for  his  vanity,  and  troops  for 
the  acquisition  of  the  throne.  Frederick  11.  of  Prussia,  also,  was  cot 
wiUing  to  let  slip  the  favorable  opportunity  of  urging  the  established 
pretensions  of  his  family  to  the  inheritance  of  the  Silesian  principalities 
of  Jagendorf,  Leigaitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau  ;  and  accoi-dingly  supported 
the  Bavarian  Elector  in  his  daims  upon  Austria,  Hungary,  and  Bohemia, 
and  in  his  suit  for  the  imperial  crown.  Saxony,  also,  would  not  rehn- 
quish  her  share  of  the  expected  booty  ;  the  indolent  and  stupid  Augus- 
tus III.,  who  left  his  government  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  extravagant 
and  unprincipled  count  Bi-iihl,  raised  claims  to  Moravia,  and  brought 
inexpressible  misery  upon  his  wretched  and  heavily  oppressed  country 
by  his  participation  in  the  war. 

October  10,  §  453.  A  few  weeks  after  the  death  of  Charles  VI.,  Fre- 
1T40.  derick  II.  marched  with  his  admirable  army  into  Silesia. 

The  king  himself  accompanied  his  troops,  more  for  the  sake  of  learning 
the  art  of  war,  and  of  exciting  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  by  his  pre- 
sence, than  with  any  purpose  of  assuming  the  chief  command,  which  he 
rather  relinquished  to  the  two  experienced  generals,  Schwe- 
1740- 1!42.  rin  and  Leopold  of  Dessau.  This  first  Silesian  war  soon 
April  10,  showed  that  a  fresh  spirit  had  come  over  the  Prussians, 
««.  Aiter  their  victory  in  the  battle  of  Molwitz,  they  took  pos- 

session of  the  greater  part  of  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia. 

The  French  army,  under  Belteisle,  shortly  after  marched  into  Ger- 
many, and  being  supported  by  Bavaria  and  Saxony,  made  themselves 
masters  of  the  terriloriea  of   Upper  Austria  and  Bohemia.      Charles 
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October  Albert  received  homage  as  archduke  in  Linz,  and  was  in- 

ITil.  vested  with  the  royal  crown  of  Bohemia  at  Prague,  in  th« 

midst  of  magnificent  coronation  banquets.  He  now  stood  at  the  summit 
„.  .  yn  of  his  happiness.  The  election  of  emperor  had  terminated  in 
i.  D.  his  favor,  and  he  was  already  making  preparations  for  ^ 

1T41-1T4B.     splendid  coronation  in  Frankfort. 

§  454.  In  this  distress,  Maria  Theresa  turned  towards  the  Hungarians. 
At  D  Diet  in  Presbiirg  (where,  according  to  a  widely-circulated  legend, 
she  is  said  to  have  appeared  with  her  young  son,  Joseph,  in  her  arms), 
she  excited  such  an  enthusiasm  among  the  magnates  by  the  description 
of  her  distresses,  and  by  gracious  proniises,  that  they  rose  up  with  an 
unanimous  shout  of  "  Vivat  Maria  Theresa  Eex,"  and  called  their  war- 
like countrymen  to  arms.  The  Tyrolese,  also,  in  a  similar  manner, 
announced  their  ancient  truthfulness  to  Austria.  A  gallant  force  soon 
marched  into  the  field  from  the  lowlands  of  Hungary.  The  warlike 
tribes  of  the  Theiss  and  the  Marosch,  the  wild  bands  of  the  Croats, 
SlaTea,  and  Pandours,  under  the  conduct  of  Khevenhiiller  and  Barenklau 
(Pereklo),  marched  into  Austria,  drove  back  the  Bavarian  and  French 
troops  with  little  difficulty,  and  pressed  forward,  plundering  and  ravag- 
ing, into  Bavaria.  At  the  very  moment  at  which  Charles  Albert,  by 
French  assistance,  and  in  the  midst  of  splendid  banquets,  was  invested 
JajraarySt  with  the  much-coveted  impei'ial  crown,  the  enemy  entered 
1742.  his   capifal,  Munich,  occupied   Landshut,  and  foraged  the 

country  as  far  as  the  Lech  with  their  wild  horsemen.  Deprived  of  his 
hereditary  possessions,  the  new  emperor,  Charles  VII.,  was  soon  reduced 
to  such  extremities,  that  he  could  only  support  himself  by  tlie  assistance 
of  France. 

§  455.  At  the  same  time,  an  Austrian  army  marched  into  Bohemia  to 
drive  the  French  out  of  this  country  also  ;  and  Maria  Theresa,  to  deprive 
them  of  the  assistance  of  the  Pi'ussiaas,  consented,  though  with  a  heavy 
heart,  to  the  peace  of  Breslau,  by  which  almost  the  whole  of 
.  '  '  Upper  and  Lower  Silesia  was  surrendered  to  Frederick.  In 
a  fih.jrt  time,  the  greater  portion  of  Bohemia  was  again  in  the  hands  of 
the  Austrians;  the  capital,  where  Belieisle  lay  with  a  considerable  army, 
was  already  besieged.  At  this  juncture,  Belieisle,  by  his  daring  retreat 
from  Prague  to  Eger,  in  the  midst  of  winter,  showed  that  the  military 
spirit  of  the  French  was  not  yet  extinguished.  The  road  was  indeed 
Htrewed  with  dead  or  torpid  bodies,  and  even  those  who  escaped  bore  the 
seeds  of  death  within  them. 

In  the  following  spring,  Maria  Theresa  was  crowned  in 
*■"'        ■      Prague,  and  at  the  same  lime  acquired  a  powerful  confede- 
rate in  Geoi^e  IL  of  Hanover  and  England.     After  the 
""*    '       '  battle  of  Dettingen  (near  Aschaffenburg),  where  the  English 
and  Austrian  troops  bore  off  the  victory,  the  Freucii  retreated  over  the 
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Bhine,  and  Saxony  embraced  the  cause  of  Austria,  and  received  sub^ 
Sies  from  England. 

§  456.  The  success  of  the  Austriana  rendered  Frederick  II.  anxious 
for  the  possession  of  Silesia,  and  he  therefore  commenced  a  second  Sile- 
^,  o_  siaa  war  against  Maria  Theresa.     Wlhilst  he  was  hastily 

iT44_17i6,  advancing  upon  Bohemia,  as  a  confederate  of  ihe  emperor, 
with  a  strong  army  of  imperial  auxiliaries,  Charles  VII.  found  an  oppor- 
tunity of  regaining  his  hereditary  territory  of  Bavaria,  and  of  reluming 
January  20,  to  his  capital,  Munich,  where,  however,  he  shortly  after  died. 
1T45.  His  son,  Maximilian  Joseph,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  Ans- 

Aprii.  trian  heritage  in  the  treaty  of  Fiissen,  and  at  the  election  of 

emperor,  gave  his  voice  for  the  husband  of  Maria  Theresa,  whereupon 
the  latter  was  crowned  in  Frankfort  as  Francis  L  In  the  mean  while, 
Frederick  II,  had  lost  the  greater  part  of  Silesia  to  the  hrave  Austrian 
field-marshal,  Traun ;  but  the  splendid  victory  of  Hohenfried- 
""*  "  berg  again  restored  him  the  superiority.     The  military  re- 

nown of  the  Prussian  monarch,  and  of  his  generals,  Ziethen,  Wiuterfeld, 
and  others,  had  spread  far  and  wide,  and  prince  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick 
gave  the  first  proof  of  his  talents  as  a  general  at  Sorr.  "When  the  old 
Dessauer  conquered  the  Saxona  in  the  midst  of  winter,  in  the  bloody 
field  of  Kesselsdorf,  and  Frederick  marched  into  the  capita!  of  Dresden, 
DecBEiberaB,  which  had  been  deserted  hy  Augustus  HI.,  Maria  Theresa, 
*^**-  in  the  peace  of  Dresden,  again  consented  to  the  cession  of 

Francis  L,  gilesia ;  and  Frederick,  in  return,  acknowledged  her  hus- 
1T46-1T65.      band  as  emperor. 

§  457.  The  war,  which  was  ended  in  Germany,  continued  for  some  time 
longer  in  the  Netherlands.  It  was  here  that  the^:|5rench,  under  the  con- 
duct of  the  talented  and  brave,  but  immoral  and  dissolute,  marshal  Saxe, 
^  „,  a  natural  son  of  Frederick  Augustus  II.,  gained  a  succession 

171B-1T4T.  of  splendid  victories  in  the  battles  of  Fontenoy,  Raucous, 
and  Lafield,  by  which  the  Austrian  Netherlands  f^l  almost  entirely  into 
October  (heir  power.     But  as  the  exhausted  states  were  all  longing 

18-  30, 174S.  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  peace  of  Aix  was  at  length 
arranged,  by  which  the  Austrian  hereditary  terrilories  were  awarded  to 
Maria  Theresa,  with  the  exception  of  Silesi  >,  which  remained  with  Prus- 
Bia,  and  a  few  possessions  in  Italy,  which  sh;  gave  up  to  Sardinia  and  to 
the  Spanish-Bourbon  prince,  Philip.  The  other  states  resumed  iheir 
former  relations,  and  France  gained  nothing  by  this  expensive  war  but 
military  renown, 

i.    THK  SEVEN  years'  war  (a,  d.  1756-1763). 
§  458.  Maria  Theresa  could  jiot  forget  the  loss  of  Silesia.     She  there- 
fore took  advantage  of  the  eight  years  of  peace  that  followed  the  conclusion 
of  the  Austrian  war  of  succession,  to  form  alliances  that  produced  impor 
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tant  lionsequences.  Russia's  dissolute  empress,  Elizalieth,  offended  \(7 
the  eareaams  of  Frederick,  was  easily  induced  by  lier  minister,  Bestu- 
cheff,  lo  enter  into  a  confederation  with  Maria  Theresa;  as  was  also 
Augustus  IIL  of  Saxony,  by  count  Bruhl,  who  likewise  felt  himself 
injured  by  the  scorn  with  which  the  great  king  always  spoke  of  hire.  But 
it  was  a  master-stroke  of  crafty  policy  that  Maria  Theresa,  by  her  shrewd 
and  desterous  minister,  Kaunitz,  induced  the  court  of  Vei-sailles  to  re- 
nounce the  ancient  policy  of  France,  which  had  always  been  directed  to 
■weakening  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  and  to  unite  itself  with  Austria 
gainst  Prussia.  For  many  years  past,  Louis  XV.  had  allowed  himself 
to  be  led  into  a  profligate  course  of  life  by  the  pleasure -seeking  and  dis- 
solute nobles.  In  the  society  of  his  licentious  favorites  and  ebaiueless 
mistresses,  he  gave  himself  up  entirely  to  his  sensual  nature,  and  plunged 
from  one  pleasure  into  another.  In  the  excesses  of  the  table,  and  the 
joys  of  the  chase  and  the  bottle,  he  forgot  his  kingdom  and  the  welfare 
of  his  people,  Maria  Theresa  made  use  of  these  circumstances  for  her 
own  advantage.  The  proud  empress,  who  stood  upon  her  morality  and 
■virtue,  descended  so  far  as  to  write  a  flattering  letter  to  Louis's  all-pow- 
erful mistress,  madame  Pompadour,  for  the  purpose  of  winning  her  over 
to  her  interest.  An  alliance  was  accordingly  entered  into,  by  means  of 
the  Pompadour  and  her  creatures,  by  Fi-ance  and  Austria,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  deprive  the  king  of  Prussia  of  his  conquests,  and  to  re- 
September,  duee  him  again  to  the  condition  of  an  Elector  of  Branden- 
1J6I.  bui^. 

§  459.  Frederick,  who  received  accurate  information  of  all  the  plots 
laid  against  him  from  a  secretary  of  Briihl's,  whom  he  had 
corrupted,  determined  to  anticipate  bis  enemies  by  an  nnex- 
pected  attack.  He  fell  suddenly  upon  Saxony,  took  possession  of  Leip- 
sic,  Wittenberg,  and  Dresden,  which  had  been  deserted  by  the  court,  and 
established  the  Prussian  form  of  government.  The  taxes  and  all  the 
public  rents  were  seized,  the  magazines  thrown  open  to  the  Prussian 
army,  and  the  arms  and  artillery  sent  to  Magdeburg.  For  the  purpose 
ofjustifyiiig  these  proceedings,  he  published  the  documents  which  he  had 
■  discovered  in  Dresden,  and  which  contained  the  plans  of  his  opponents. 
The  Saxon  troops,  who  had  taken  up  a  strong  position  at  Pima,  on  the 
Elbe,  were  blockaded  by  the  Prussians,  and  compelled  by  hunger  to  sur- 
render. 14,000  gallant  warriors  were  made  prisoners.  Frederick  com- 
pelled tliem  to  enter  the  Prussian  service  ;  but  they  fled  in  troops  at  the 
first  opportunity  into  Poland,  where  the  Saxon  court  remained  during 
the  whole  war.  Fredeiick  lingered  in  Dresden,  and  exacted  heavy  con- 
tributions in  money  and  recruits  from  the  conquered  country,  for  which, 
war  was  declared  against  him  by  the  German  empire,  for  breach  of  the 
Land-peace ;  and  the  aristocratic  government  of  Sweden,  which  only 
BCted  according  to  the  instigations  of  France,  also  joined  the  enemies  of 
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.Prussia.  It  was  only  England  and  a  few  German  states  (Hanover,  Bruofl 
ffiek,  Hesse-Cassel,  Gotha)  that  adhered  to  the  cause  of  Frederick. 
§  460.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year,  Frederick  marched  with 

his  chief  force  towards  Bohemia,  whilst  his  allies  advanced 
'■ "'  "^*'  ag^ost  the  French,  who  were  hetween  the  Khine  and  the 
Weser.     By  the  gallant  efforts  of  his  troops,  and  by  the  heroic  courage 

and  heroic  death  of  Schwerin,  Frederick  won  the  splendid 
"''  ■    but  dearly  bought  victory  of  Prague.     But  no  later  than  the 

Juna  18.  following  month,  the  defeat  at  Collin,  by  the  brave  Austrian 

field-marshal  Daun,  deprived  the  Prussian  king  of  all  his  advantages. 
Ilis  melancholy,  botb  before  and  after  the  day  of  Collin,  gave  evidence  of 
the  weight  of  care  by  which  he  was  oppressed.     A  short  time  after,  the 

French  also  gained  a  victory  over  Frederick's  allies  at  Hast- 
'^^-  enbeck,  on  the  Weser,  and  prepared  to  take  up  their  winter 

quarters  in  Sasony  along  with  the  German  imperial  army.  The  prince 
of  Soubise,  a  favorite  of  madame  Pompadour,  and  a  confidential  associate 
in  the  orgies  of  Louis  XV.,  was  already  on  the  Saale  with  a  large  army, 

when  Frederick  made  an  unexpected  attack,  and  in  the  battle 
November  6.  ^^  Eo3i,a(,h,  gained  a  most  splendid  victory.  The  imperial 
army  fled  so  hastily  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  battle,  that  it  re- 
received,  the  name  of  the  Runaway  Army  from  the  jests  of  the  witty ; 
the  French  soon  followed,  abandoning  their  baggage,  which  was  rich  in 
articles  of  luxury  and  fashion.     Seydlitz,  the  leader  of  the  cavalry,  had 

particulariy  distinguished  himself.  A  month  later,  tbe  Prus- 
Daoerober  5.  ^.^^  ^.^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^  famous  victory  from  Daun,  in  the  battle 
of  Leuihen,  and  again  occupied  Silesia.  But  in  the  mean  time,  tbe  mis- 
eries of  war  pressed  heavily  npon  poor  Germany ;  Hanover,  Brunswick, 
and  He^e-Cassel,  in  parlicular,  were  harshly  treated  by  the  extravagant 
and  dissolute  duke  of  Richelieu,  by  exactions  and  military  levies. 

§  461.  Since  the  battle  of  Rosbach,  Frederick  had  been 
A.  D.  1758.  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  .^^j  ^^  ^^^  pg^pjg  [^  England,  than  in  France 
and  Germany.  The  English  ministry,  in  which  the  elder  Pitt  (Lord 
Chatham)  possessed  the  greatest  influence,  accordingly  determined  to 
support  tbe  king  of  Prussia  more  liberally  with  troops  and  money ;  and 
to  leave  the  appointment  of  generals  in  his  bands.  He  named  the  cir- 
cumspect Ferdinand  of  Brunswick  the  leader  of  the  allied  force,  who 
drove  back  the  French  over  tbe  Rhine  in  ibe  cormn  en  cement 
■*  "■  "^^-  of  the  spring,  and  secured  the  north  of  Germany  against 
their  predatory  inroads.  lu  the  mean  while,  the  Russians,  under  Bestu- 
cheff,  had  penetrated  as  far  as  the  Oder ;  but  as  this  general  behaved 
in  a  very  ambiguous  manner  during  a  dangerous  illness  of  the  empress 
Elizabeth,  be  was  banished,  and  Fermor  appointed  in  his  stead.  The 
Uitfer  occupied  East  Prussia,  compelled  KSnigsburg  to  do  homage,  and 
Hdvanced  with  bis  wild  hordes,  ravaging  and  plundering,  into  Branden- 
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biu^.  Hereupon,  Frederick  exeeufed  a  masterly  march  upon  the  Oder, 
A       tBfi       ^^^'  '"  *''^  bloodj  battle  of  Zorndorf,  gained  a  victory  that 

waa  certainly  dearly  purchased.  After  this,  Frederick  wished 
to  march  into  Saxony  to  the  assistance  of  his  brother  Henry ;  but  being 
surprised  in  an  unfavorable  position  by  the  superior  force  of  Daun,  he 
lost  the  whole  of  his  artillery  and  many  brave  soldiers  in  the  attack  at 
October  14.      H***^!!^ ''"''.     He  neverthfleas  effected  a  juncture  with  Henry 

by  a  dexterous  march,  and  again  drove  the  enemy  out  of 
Silesia  and  Saxony, 
o  1759  §  *^^'  Frederick's  means  of  continuing  the  war  began  to 

dwindle.  Whilst  he  was  with  difflculfy  filling  up  the  gaps  in 
his  ranks  by  oppressive  levies  of  young  and  inexperienced  recruits,  and 
could  only  supply  his  want  of  money  and  necessaries  by  severe  war- 
taxes  and  imposts,  Maria  Theresa  was  constantly  receiving  fresh  supplies 
of  money  and  men  from  France  and  Russia. 

For  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  union  of  the  Russians  and  Auatrians, 
Frederick  advanced  to  the  Oder,  but  was  so  completely  defeated  by  the 
August  12,  Austrians  under  their  skilful  general,  Laudon,  in  the  bloody 
1T59.  engagement  of  Kunersdorf,  after  he  had  already  victoriously 

repulsed  the  Russians,  that  he  began  to  despair  of  a  successful  termination 
of  the  war.  Dresden  and  the  greater  part  of  Saxony  was  lost  io  the 
Prussians.  But  the  want  of  union  between  the  Russians  and  Austrians 
.prevented  ihe  proper  advantage  being  taken  of  the  victory.  In  the  mea^ 
time,  the  allies  of  Frederick,  under  Ferdinand  of  Brunswick,  had  been 
more  successfully  engaged  against  the  French.  It  is  true,  that  Broglio 
April  13,  bad  obtained  the  advantage  in  the  battle  of  Bergen  at  Frank- 
1769.  fort-on-the-Main,  but  Ferdinand's  victory  at  Minden  drove 

.back  Ihe  French  over  the  Rhine,  and  saved  "Westphalia  and  Hanover. 

S  463.  Tlie  war  had  already  so  weakened  the  Prussian 
A.  D.  wao.  .       ,     ,  .  .  . 

army,  that  the  king,  contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  was  com- 
pelled to  remain  on  the  defensive.  It  is  true  that  Frederick's  name,  and 
the,  dexterity  of  his  recruiting  officers,  brought  troops  of  soldiers  from  all 
quarters  to  the  Prussian  standard ;  but  even  Frederick's  miHlary  talents  . 
could  not  entirely  replace  the  loss  of  expert  officers  and  veteran  troops. 
To  defray  tlie  expenses  of  the  war,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to 
the  most  oppressive  taxes  and  to  a  debased  coinage.  Whilst  Frederick 
was  in  Saxony,  the  brave  Fouquet,  the  friend  of  the  king,  suffered  a  de- 
feat in  Silesia,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Austrians  took  possession  of 
the  whole  country.     Upon  this,  Frederick  relinquished  Saxony,  that  he 

might  again  conquer  Silesia.     He  gained  this  object  by  the  vie. 

tory  over  Laudon  at  Liegnitz  on  the  Katzbach;  but  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  Austrian  and  Russian  troops  from  breaking  into  Prussia, 
taking  possession  of  Berlin,  and  visiting  the  hereditary  lands  of  the  king 
tfith  plunder  and  desolation.    Daun  now  occupied  a  strong  position  on  an 
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onmenai  near  tie  Elbs,  for  the  purpo.e  of  wintering  in  Saxony.  To 
prevent  thi«,  Fredeiieli  hasarded  •  toperato  attacli  upon  Dann's  oamp, 
thongh  lii!  bme  .oldier>  fell  in  crowds  l»fore  the  arlilierj.  By  the 
dearly  bought  victory  of  Torgau,  which  was  gained  by  the 
Ii™mb.r  1,  ^,j,j,„„  „f  Ziethen,  the  Pmisian  Iting  again  regained  S.i- 
ony,  and  conM  malio  his  winter  quarters  in  Leipsic  i  but  14,000  of  b.s 
soldiers  required  no  shelter  j  Dana's  camp  had  been  their  burial  place. 

§464.  (1761-1763.)  In  the  year  1761,  it  appeared  that  Fredenck 
must  succumb  before  the  disasters  that  were  pouring  in  upon  him  on  all 
sides;  for  not  only  had  his  numerous  enemies  taken  possession  of  a  great 
part  of  his  lands,  but  England,  after  the  accession  of  George  III.,  had 
refused  all  farther  assistance.  Frederiel  indeed  resisted  wilh  vigor  the 
enemies  that  were  pressing  upon  him  i  but  his  melaocholy  and  despon- 
dency are  betrayed  in  his  letters  to  hi.  friends,  and  in  his  poetry.  It  ap- 
peared that  Silesia  must  fall  to  Austria,  and  Prussia  to  Eussia.  But  in 
the  very  eilremity  of  Frederick's  distress,  the  empress  Elizabeth  died, 
J„.«j  «  and  her  nephew,  who  was  a  great  venerator  of  the  Prussian 
im.  king,  ascended  the  throne  of  Eussia.     This  change  produced 

a  sudden  alteration  in  the  state  of  affairs.  Peter,  a  good-natured  hut  in- 
considerate prince,  who  acted  over  hastily,  at  once  concluded  a  ti«aly  of 
peace  with  Frederick,  and  united  bis  Eussian  anny  with  the  Prussian. 
This  connection,  however,  did  not  last  long.  Peter  made  enemies  of  Ins 
subjects  by  imprudent  innovations  in  the  Church  and  State,  and  by  re- 
modellinir  the  army  upon  the  Prussian  pattern.  A  conspiracy  was  formed 
against  him,  with  the  knowdedge  of  his  wife,  whom  Peter  treated  harshly 
on  account  other  dissolute  behavior,  in  consequence  of  which,  Peter  III. 
was  barbarously  murdered  by  some  Eussian  noblemen,  and  Catherine  II. 
made  herself  mistress  of  the  government  which  belonged  by 
Julys,  ma.  ^„ht  to  her  son,  Pauh  The  empress  recalled  her  army  fnim 
Prussia,  but  confirmed  the  peace  that  had  been  concluded  with  Freder- 
ick i  and  the  Eussian  general,  before  bis  departure,  assisted  ibe  Prussmn 
kin"  in  obtaining  a  victory. 

5  405.  The  eihausted  states  were  now  all  anxious  for  the  conclusion 
of  the  war.  The  Germans,  whose  lands  had  been  ravaged,  whose  m 
dustry  had  become  stagnant,  whose  agrieulture  had  been  ruined,  and 
whose  prosperity  had  been  destroyed,  demanded  peace  in  despmr ;  tins  in 
duced  the  greater  number  of  the  princes  to  withdraw  from  the  alliance 
a^inst  Frederick  i  and,  as  the  finances  of  Austria  were  also  deranged, 
Maria  Theresa  no  longer  opposed  the  peace  that  was  universally  desired. 
February  21  A  truce  afforded  an  opportunity  for  negotiations,  which,  m 
ITfiS.  '    the  following  February,  led  to  the  peace  of  Hubertsburg.    In 

this,  the  possession  of  Silesia  wan  secured  to  the  king  of  Prnssia  for  ever. 
The  lluctnaiing  land  and  naval  war,  that  hud  been  earned  on  between 
England  and  Franco  in  America,  was,  at  the  same  time,  terminated  by 
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the  peace  of  Paris,  by  which  England  got  possession  of  Canada.  From 
this  time,  Prussia  assumed  her  position  among  the  five  great  powers  of 
Europe. 


§  466.  The  Gennan  empire  had  so  entirely  lost  all  respect  a 
litical  body,  that  it  was  not  represented  at  the  peace  negoti 
Huhertsburg,  and  the  sentence  of  outlawry  pronounced  against  Frede- 
rick II.  was  received  with  scorn  and  ridicule.  The  power  of  the  Empe- 
ror was  sunk  to  an  empty  shadow,  and  his  revenue  to  a  few  thousand 
florins.  Nearly  350  princes  and  commonwealths,  with  the  most  varied 
powers  and  the  most  unequal  extent  of  territory,  ruled  in  Germany  with 
all  the  rights  of  sovereignty,  and  left  nothing  to  their  common  chief  biit 
the  confirmation  of  mutual  compacts,  promotions,  declarations  of  majority, 
and  the  determination  of  precedence.  During  war,  the  German  princes 
not  unfrequenlly  embraced  the  hostile  cause.  Bavaria  was  always  in 
alliance  with  France,  The  Diet,  which  had,  for  a  long  time,  been  held  in 
Regensburg,  and  which  consisted  of  representatives  of  the  princes  and  im- 
perial towns,  had  lost  all  respect,  since  it  was  too  much  occupied  with 
speeches  and  debates  to  come  to  any  decision,  or  if  it  came  to  any,  was 
unable  to  give  it  authority.  Obsolete  rights  were  contended  for  wilh  a 
little-minded  jealousy ;  rank,  tide,  and  the  right  of  suffrage,  were  watched 
over  with  the  greatest  care,  and  all  time  and  energy  devoted  lo  doctriujal 
disputes  without  object;  whilst  foreign  nations  made  Germany  liie  thea- 
tre of  their  wars,  and  treated  tlie  imbeiile  body  [tolitie  with  iniolLncc  and 
contempt.  The  state  of  tribunals  of  justice  was  not  less  melancholy. 
The  imperial  chamber  of  Wctzlai,  m  which  the  complaints  of  t  sIjIls  of 
the  empire  against  each  other  oi  against  their  vassals  were  examined, 
proceeded  with  such  tediousne^  and  piolixity,  that  causes  were  often 
pending  for  years  beibre  judgment  was  pronounced,  tlie  suiloi-^  either 
died  or  fell  into  poverty,  and  the  recorda  i  nil  eased  to  an  immtasuidble 
extent.  The  judges  were  chiefly  dependent  upon  the  fees  foi  tlieir  re- 
muneration, and  in  this  way  a  dooi  was  ihiown  open  to  coiruption  An 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  emperor,  Jaseph  II.,  to  improve  and  accelerate 
Joseph  It.,  the  progress  of  justice  in  the  imperial  chamber,  was  frustrated 
1T65-17S0.  by  the  selfishness  of  the  interested  parties.  As  regards  the 
lower  courts,  the  great  diversity  in  the  laws,  the  number  of  small  states, 
and  the  unlimited  power  of  the  judges  and  officials,  rendered  it  extremely 
difficult  for  the  humble  man  to  procure  justice.  The  weak  were  exposed 
without  defence  to  every  injustice  of  the  crafty  and  the  strong.  It  was 
the  golden  age  of  jurists  and  advocates. 

§  467.  Whilst  the  German,  empire  was  sinking  lower  and  lower,  Prus- 
BJa,  under  her  sagacious  and  energetic  king,  rose  to  ever  increasing  powef 
and  prosperity.     Frederick  attempted  lo  iieal  the  wounds  inflicted  bj 
29 
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the  seven  years'  war,  to  the  best  of  his  ability,  by  supporting  the  decayed 
land  proprietors  and  the  manufacturers  in  Silesia  and  the  March  with 
money,  by  remittmg  their  taxes  for  a  few  years,  and  by  relieving  the  lot 
of  the  peasants.  He  encouraged  agricultttre,  planting,  and  mining  5 
estahUshed  colonies  in  the  uncultivated  portions  of  his  dominions ;  and 
fostered  industry,  trade,  and  eomiuerce  with  the  greatest  care.  By  these 
means,  the  country  became  prosperous,  and  he  was  enabled  to  increase 
his  taxes  without  oppressing  the  people.  His  own  frugality,  the  simplicity 
of  his  court,  and  the  well-regulated  economy  of  the  state,  were  the  occa- 
sion that  the  pubhc  treasury  was  every  year  better  replenished.  It  was 
not  until  a  later  period  that  he  adopted  severe  and  oppressive  measures. 
Among  these,  his  management  of  the  customs  and  eicise  may  he  par- 
ticularly mentioned.  He  made  Ihe  sale  of  coffee,  tobacco,  salt,  &c.,  a 
royal  monopoly,  and  forbade  the  free  trade  in  these  artides.  For  the 
purpose  of  preventing  any  claadestine  traffic,  he  appointed  a  number  of 
French  excise  officers,  who,  by  their  insolence,  made  the  regulation,  which 
was  otherwise  so  oppressive  to  the  citizens  and  peasants,  utterly  detes- 
table. The  affairs  of  the  Church  and  of  education  gained  the  least  by 
the  attention  of  the  king.  In  a  small  place,  the  situation  of  public  in- 
structor was  frequently  a  retiring  post  for  a  discharged  petty  officer, 
whilst  the  higher  institutions  were  often  left  to  the  management  of 
Frenchmen.  The  free-thinking  kbg  took  little  interest  in  fho  affairs  of 
Christianity  or  the  Church ;  but  we  must  admit  that  he  procured  the 
universal  admission  of  the  principle  of  Christian  toleration  in  his  domi- 
nions. Frederick  devoted  great  attention  to  the  affairs  of  justice.  The 
rack  and  the  horrible  and  degrading  punishroents  of  the  middle  age  were 
abohshed,  the  course  of  justice  simplified,  and  the  laws  improved.  The 
new  hook  of  laws  that  was  introduced  under  his  successor,  Frederick 
William  II.,  as  the  Prussian  code,  was  prepared  under  Frederick.  More 
importftrtt,  however,  than  all  tSfise  laws  and  arrangements  was  the  fact, 
that  Frederick  IL  inspected  every  thing  himself,  and  narrowly  inquired, 
during  his  journeys,  after  the  administration  of  justice  and  the  manage- 
ment of  affairs,  ejected  the  negligent  and  chastised  the  dishonest  By 
his  untiring  activity  from  early  morning  till  late  at  night,  he  acquired  a 
comprehensive  knowledge  of  all  Ihe  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  his  com- 
manding character,  which  scrupled  not  at  corporal  punishment,  terrified 
the  slothful  and  the  unjust.  One  peculiarity  of  the  great  king  has  often 
been  blamed  with  justice — his  love  for  what  was  foreign,  and  his  neg- 
lect, nay  contempt,  for  the  things  of  his  own  country.  It  was  not  only 
in  literature  that  Frederick  gave  the  preference  to  the  French,  so  that 
be  wrote  his  own  letters  and  works  in  their  language  5  the  whole  proceed- 
ings of  this  nation  were  admired,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  imitated  by  him, 
French  adventurers,  by  the  hundred,  found  honor  and  support  in  Prussia) 
and  as  this  admiration  of  foreigners  became  the  mode  in  other  courts,  all 
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quarters  of  GeiTaany  swarmed  with  hare-brained  Frenchmen.  Parisian 
barbers,  dancing-masters,  and  boasters  were  often  preferred  to  the  mo?l 
deserving  natives  in  the  appointment  to  the  higher  offices  of  the  court 
and  government. 

§  468.  Fredericlt,  in  his  old  ago,  was  once  more  involved  in  a  w:;r 
with  Austria.  At  the  dose  of  the  year  1777,  the  Bavarian  line  of  the 
house  of  Wittelsbach  became  extinct  with  Maximilian  Joseph,  and  the 
electorship  devolved  to  the  nest  heir,  Charles  Theodore  of  the  Palatinati'. 
This  licentious,  profligate,  and  bigoted  prince,  who,  despite  his  many 
fnilinga  and  vices,  is  still  affectionately  remembered  by  (he  people  of  tlio 
Palatinate,  and  whose  love  of  art  is  home  witness  to  by  many  remarkable 
erections  in  Mannheim,  Schwetzingen,  and  Heidelberg,  possessed  neither 
legitimate  offspring  nor  love  for  the  land  he  inherited.  He  consequently 
easily  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  the  emperor  Joseph  II.  to  a 
treaty,  in  which  he  acknowledged  the  validity  of  Anstria's  claims  to 
Lower  Bavaria,  the  upper  Palatinate,  and  the  territory  of  Mindelheim, 
and  declared  bimself  ready  to  relinquish  these  lands  in  return  for  cerlain 
advantages  being  assured  to  his  natural  children.  Frederick  II.,  alarmed 
at  this  aggrandizement  of  Austria,  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  project 
by  inducing  the  future  heir,  duke  Charles  of  Zweibrucken,  to  protest 
against  the  contract  in  the  Diet;  and  as  this  was  attended  by  no  results, 
■he  ordered  an  army  to  march  into  Bohemia  to  prevent  any  change  in  the 
existing  state  of  things.  This  gave  occasion  to  the  Bavarian  war  of  suc- 
A.  D.  1778,  cession,  which  was  carried  on  more  with  the  pen  than  the 
1778.  sword,  inasmuch  as  both  parties  attempted  to  prove  them- 

selves in  the  right  by  learned  treatises.  But  as  all  the  slates  were 
averse  to  a  general  war,  Bussia  and  France  succeeded  in  persuading 
Maria  Theresa,  who  had  no  liking  for  the  zeal  for  innovation  displayed 
by  her  son,  to  the  peace  of  Teschen,  by  which  Bavaria  was  secured  to 
the  house  of  the  Palatinate,  Innviertel  with  Braunau  to  Austria,  and  the 
succession  of  the  Margravate  of  Anspach  and  Bayreuth  to  Prussia.  The 
emperor,  irritated  at  this,  made  a  second  attempt,  after  the  death  of 
Maria  Theresa,  to  possess  himself  of  Bavaria,  offering  in  exchange  the 
Austrian  Netherlands  (Belgium)  as  the  Burgundian  king- 
dom. Charles  Theodore  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  to 
this  also.  But  Frederick  II.  now  attempted  to  frustrate  this  project,  and 
lo  secure  the  succession  in  Bavaria  to  the  house  of  the  Palatinate,  by 
establishing  an  alliance  of  princes,  which  was  gradually  joined  by  most  of 
^the  princes  of  Germany.  This  princely  confederation  increased  the 
power  and  consequence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  in  the  same  proportion 
that  it  entirely  undermined  the  authority  of  the  emperor.  Each  prince 
Bought  for  independent  and  unlimited  power;  each  formed  a  miniature 
court,  to  which,  in  magnificence  and  profusion,  in  morals  and  fashions,  in 
language,  literature,  and  art,  the  court  of  Versailles  served  as  a  pattern. 
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d.  THE  INTELIBCTUAL   POPDL4B   LIFE   IN   GEKBtANT. 

§  4G9.  Prejudicial  aa  this  division  of  Germany  was  to  its  external 
power  and  greatness,  it  was  in  an  equal  degree  advantageous  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  arts  and  sciences.  Many  princes  were  patrons  and 
encouragera  of  literature  and  cultivation  ;  they  sought  to  attract  men  of 
celebrity  to  their  capitals  and  universities,  and  encouraged  poets  and  men 
of  learning  to  undertake  great  works  by  rewards  and  distinctions.  Thus 
it  happened,  that  in  the  second  half  of  the  eighteenth  century,  when  Ger- 
many's political  and  military  consequence  was  entirely  lost,  literature, 
poetry,  science,  and  the  entire  spiritual  life,  received  a  mighty  impulse, 
and  created  a  degree  of  refinement  such  aa  has  scarcely  been  equalled  in 
KloDHtDci  modem  history.  Poetry  especially  flourished.  Klopstock, 
i- 1>-  by  his  great  epic  poem,  the  "  Messiah,"  and  by  his  odes  and 

war-songs,  awakened  a  warmth  of  Christian  feeling,  and  a 
patriotic  spirit  of  liberty ;  he  formed  his  severe  and  solemn  diction  and 
LessiDg  ^'^  rhymless  metre  upon  the  model  of  the  ancients.    Lessing, 

A-  D.  the  great  thinker  and  critic,  in  his  "  Hamburg-Dramatui^y," 

1T29-1781.  j.|^(  exposed  the  weakness  of  French  dramatic  literature, 
and  by  his  own  pieces  for  the  stage  ("  Minna  von  Barnhelm,"  "  Emilia 
Galotti,"  "  Nathan  the  Wise,")  showed  the  way  by  which  it  was  possible 
to  attim  to  genume  dramatic  poetry ;  he  at  the  same  time,  in  his  "  Lao- 
coon,"  opened  the  eyes  of  thinkers  to  the  essence  of  poetry  and  plastic 
Wiiiokeimaim  ^^'  ^^^  understanding  of  which  was  revealed  during  the 
■*■  i>  same  period  by  Winckelmaiin,  in  a  difierent  way ;  and  in  liia 

1111  1768  jemarkable  controversial  writings  against  the  pastor  Goze  of 
Hjiaburg,  on  the  Wolfenbuttel  fragments,  he  displayed  a  vigor  of  lan- 
guage and  a  clearness  of  argument  which  are  astonishing.  Upon  his 
Eerdor  shoulders  stands  the  poetical  and  intellectual  Herder,  who 

■A.  D-  went  back  to  the  original  sources  of  language  and  poetry,  and 

1741-1S03.  revealed  with  fine  taste  the  beauties  of  the  Oriental  poetry 
of  nature  ("  On  the  Spirit  of  Hebrew  Poetry,"  "  Palm-leaves,"  &c.),  and 
displaj-ed  the  deep  merit  of  the  artless  popular  songs  of  different  nations 
.  (in  the  "  Cid,"  '  Voices  of  the  People  in-  Songs"),  and  gave  a  miglity  im- 
impulse  to  further  inquiries  by  his  "  Ideas  towards  a  Philosophy  of  the 
Wieland  History  of  Man."    Wieland,  the  cheerful  philosopher  of  life, 

A.  D.  in  his  romances  ("  Agathon,"  "  The  Abderites,"  "  Aristip- 

1733-1618.  pus"),  which  are  for  the  most  part  based  upon  the  ancient 
Greek  manners,  with  a  modern  coloring,  addressed  the  seutiments  and 
mode  of  thinking  of  the  upper  classes,  which  were  formed  upon  the 
French  model,  and  preached  the  wise  enjoyment  of  life  in  loose  and  wag- 
gish language,  a  doctrine  well  suited  to  the  higher  ranks  of  society,  and 
introduced  German  literature  into  a  circle  that  had  hitherto  read  nothing 
but  French  works.     He,  at  the  same  time,  renewed  the  romantic  epia 
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poetry  of  the  middle  age  in  his  "  Oberon."  German  pi-ose  received  a 
eomplele  revolution  from  theae  three  men :  Leasing  gave  it  strength, 
Bharpness,  and  perspicuity;  Herder,  elevation  and  richness  of  imagery^ 
Wiekjid,  fluency  and  grace.  It  waa  on  the  ground  prepared  by  these  men 
g^^^ijj  that  Goethe,  the  great  genius  of  the  century,  brought  forward 

A.  D.  *■  hia  creations,  in  which  the  spiritual  life  of  the  nation  and  tho 

1748-1832.  progress  of  his  own  culture  are  reflected.  At  the  genial  and 
energetic  age  of  seveateen,  when  the  youth  who  was  pressing  onwards 
with  violence,  despised  all  the  rules  of  art  and  usage,  set  no  value  on 
any  thing  but  the  productions  (even  when  formless)  of  genius,  praised 
the  depths  of  original  and  natural  poetry,  delighted  in  popular  ballads, 
and  gaaed  in  wondering  admiration  upon  Ossian  and  Shajtspeare,  "  The 
SoiTows  of  Werther,"  a  romance  in  letters,  and  the  drama  of"  Gotz  von 
Eerlichingen,"  in  which  these  poets  served  as  models,  awakened  a 
Btorm  of  enthusiasm  ;  when  Lessing  and  Winckelniann  had  revived  (he 
interest  for  ancient'art  in  Germany,  the  classical  dramas,  "  Tasso  "  and 
"  Iphigenia,"  in  the  spirit  and  in  the  clear  and  harmonious  form  of  anti- 
quity, appeared  in  a  time  adapted  for  them ;  and  the  impressions  and  feel- 
ings that  the  poet  had  received  during  his  travels  in  Italy  ai-e  reflected  in 
the  unsurpassable  popular  scenes  of  the  tragedy  of  "  Egmont."  The  idyllic 
epic,  "  Hermann  ani'  Dorothea,"  touched  upon  the  mighty  period  of  the 
French  revolution  and  the  sorrows  of  the  emigrants ;  the  i-omance  of  "  Wil- 
helm  Meister,"  in  which  the  life  of  a  player  is  described,  and  the  novel  of 
"  Elective  Affinities,"  belong  to  the  new  romantic  time,  which  found  plea- 
sure in  the  myhterious,  the  wonderful,  and  the  fabulous.  In  "  Poetry  and 
Truth,"  Goethe  displays  the  progress  of  his  own  life  and  mental  develop- 
ment ;  and  in  the  magnificent  dramatic  poem  of  "  Pausl,"  with  which 
we  find  him  engt^ed  through  his  whole  Ufe,  he  has  left  to  posterity  a 
picture  of  the  most  inward  conditions  of  his  soul.  In  the  mean  while, 
the  political  world  had  experienced  violent  convulsions,  and  the  at- 
tention of  the  people  was  directed  towards  history  and  the  affairs  of 
g  y,,  state.     At  this  juncture,  Schiller,  by  his  historical  dramas, 

/d.  ^'  that  presented  before  the  soul  of  the  nation  similar  tempest- 
1769-1305.  yj^^g  periods  taken  from  foreign  and  domestic  history,  and  by 
his  enthusiasm  for  freedom,  fatherland,  and  human  happiness,  struck  the 
chords  that  found  the  deepest  response  in  the  bosoms  of  the  people.  His 
first  three  tragedies,  "The  Eohbers,"  "  Love  and  Intrigue,"  and  " Fiesko,'| 
belong  to  the  stormy  period  of  youtli ;  with  the  drama  of  "  Don  Carlos  " 
be^ns  a  more  refined  period  ;  during  his  residence  in  Jena  as  professor 
of  history,  he  occupied  himself  with  the  "  Thirty  Years'  War,"  with  tho 
"  Revolt  of  the  Ketherlanda,"  and  with  the  trilogy  of  "  Wallenstein ;"  and 
in  the  last  years  of  his  life,  in  Weimar,  which  were  rendered  gloomy  by 
•Biekness  and  anxieties  about  the  means  of  subsistence,  he  composed 
»  Maria  Stuart,"  the  "  Maid  of  Orleans,"  the  "  Bride  of  Messina,"  and  the 
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magniflcent  drama  of  "'Williain  Tell."  Schiller  gained  the  friendship  of 
Goethe  hj  the  purity  of  his  feelings  and  the  truthfulness  of  his  effort'?, 
different  as  llie  natures  of  the  two  men  were.  Their  united  aetivify 
marks  the  culminating  point  of  German  poetry. 

§  470.  Not  poetry  alone,  but  the  science  of  religion,  philosophy,  his- 
tory, the  affairs  of  education,  in  a  word,  the  whole  spiritual  life,  expe- 
rienced a  mighty  revolution.  Protestant  theologians  searched  through 
the  Bible,  and  presented  systems  of  Christianity  in  accordance  with  the 

direction  of  their  own  minds.    Some,  like  Lavater,  the  pastor 
i*D.    '  of  Zurich,  sought  to  preserve  the  world  in  a  rigid  faith  by 

1741-1801.  means  of  religious  writings,  and  to  establish  the  conviction 
Ihat  man  is  brought  into  immediate  union  with  God  by  prayer ;   others, 

like  the  Berlin  bookseller  and  author,  Nieolai,  would  admit 
^  a.'d.  "'  no  other  judge  in  spiritual  things  than  human  reason  and  the 

1783-1811.  po,,rer  of  retlcction,  and  declared  that  every  thing  that  was 
opposed  to  this  was  superstition.  The  former  class  were  called  Super- 
naturalists,  the  latter  Eationalists.  A  third  party,  which  included  Hamanii, 
the  philosopher,  Fr.  H.  Jacobi,  and  the  poet  Fr.  Stoiberg,  like  the  mys- 
tics of  the  middle  ages,  made  religion  a  matter  of  feeling.  Lavater  was 
also  the  inventor  of  the  dubious  science  of  physiognomy,  which  teaches 
how  to  discover  men's  characters  from  the  contour  of  the  head  and  fea- 
tures of  the  countenance,  but  which  was  exposed  to  some  severe  attacks 
from  the  clever  humorist  and  satirist,  Lichtenberg  of  GSttingen.  In  phi- 
Kant  A.  D.  losophy,  the  great  thinker,  Kant  of  Kenigsburg,  erected  a 
1724-I6(ii!  system  that  soon  penetrated  into  all  the  sciences, and  excited 
and  swayed  the  learned  world  of  Germany.  Spittler,  by  his  perspicuity 
and  acuteness,  and  the  Swiss,  John  Miiller,  by  his  learning  and  artistic, 
deswiptions,  established  a  new  epoch  in  historical  writing ;  and  in  the 
affairs  of  education,  Basedow,  by  the  model  seminary  of  Dessau  (Phi- 
lanthropium),  and  Campe  and  Salzmann,  by  their  writings  for  children, 
called  a  new  method  of  instruction  info  existence,  upon  which  the  Swiss, 
i,  founded  his  system  of  infant  education  and  of  popular  schools. 


VI.   THE  PROGRESS   OF  THE   NEW  -ffORLD. 

.    CONTEST   OF  THE    ENGLISH   WITH    THE    FKEtfCH  FOE   THE   POSSES- 
SION   OF   NORTH  1 


[a.d.  1700-1763.] 
§  471.  The  French  regarded  with  some  uneasiness  and  aki-m  the  en- 
largement and  prosperity  of  the  English  colonies  in  North  America. 
Their  own  settlements  in  Acadie  (Nova  Scotia),  along  the  shores  of  the 
Bay  of  Fundy,  and  in  Canada,  though  formed  before  Jamestown  was , 
^.uilt  or  the  Pilgrims  had  landed  at  Plymouth,  seemed  to  have  no  element 
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Df  life  or  jirogreas ;  they  were  military  or  missionary  posts,  rather  than 
agricultural  colonies  firmly  rooted  in  the  soil.  Among  the  French  were 
found  excellent  pioneers,  bold  explorers  of  the  wilderness,  and  devoted 
and  successful  missionaries.  Fond  of  ramhling  and  adventure,  averse  to 
the  prolonged  labors  of  agriculture,  and  satisfied  with  moderate  gains  and 
much  amusement,  they  pushed  their  explorations  and  their  alliances  with 
the  Indians  far  beyond  the  English,  but  gained  no  permanent  possession 
of  the  country.  The  plastic  nature  of  the  Frenchman  fitted  him  (o  be- 
come a  friend  and  ally  of  the  i-ed  men ;  he  did  not  do  much  towards  civil- 
izing the  savages,  but  was  in  some  danger  of  becoming  a  savage  himself. 
He  joined  them  in  the  chase  and  the  dance,  built  a  wigwam  in  their  vil- 
lage for  his  dusky  concubine,  and  trained  his  children  to  become  members 
of  the  tiibe,  and  to  adopt  every  pecuUarity  of  Indian  costume  and  man- 
ners. Still,  he  did  not  lose  his  nationality,  but  preserved  his  loyalty  and 
his  religious  fwfh,  and  rendered  cheerful  obedience  to  the  representative 
of  his  monarch,  the  governor  of  Canada.  The  Jesuits  and  Eecollet  mis- 
sionaries braved  all  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  in  their  zeal  to  Christ- 
ianize the  natives  ;  they  made  converts  of  many,  —  that  is,  they  bapf  izeo 
them,  hung  crucifixes  about  their  necks,  and  taught  them  to  repeat  tht 
simplest  formulas  of  prayer.  While  in  company  with  their  spiritua 
guides,  the  Indians  were  docile  and  devout ;  sepai-ated  from  them,  they 
sCMjn  relapsed  into  all  the  excesses  of  barbarism.  The  French  mission- 
aries made  many  geographical  discoveries ;  they  were  the  first  to  explort 
the  Great  Lakes,  the  first  white  men  who  beheld  the  great  Falls  of  the 
Niagara.  As  early  as  1565,  Father  Allouea  reached  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Superior,  and,  three  years  afterward,  in  company  with  Marquette  ana 
Dablon,  he  visited  the  tribes  on  the  southern  border  of  this  lake,  and  tra- 
versed the  country  between  it  and  the  foot  of  Lake  Michigan.  Trading 
and  missionary  posts  were  established  by  the  French  in  this  region,  and 
they  became  the  rallying  points  of  civilization  for  the  coimtry  around  the 
upper  Lakes.  In  1673,  Marquette  and  Joliet  discovered  the  Missis- 
sippi, finding  their  way  to  it  by  the  Fox  and  the  Wisconsin  rivers ;  they 
sailed  down  the  great  stream  to  Arkansas,  and  on  their  return,  passed  up 
the  Illinois,  and  thence  found  their  way  back  to  Green  Bay.  Nine  years 
afterwards,  Robert  de  la  Salle  accomplished  the  work  which  they  had 
begun,  by  passing  down  the  river  to  its  entrance  into  the 
April,  lasa.  g^y,  ^j  jjgjjgj,^  and  taking  possession  of  the  country  on  its 
banks  and  at  its  mouth  in  the  name  of  his  king,  in  whose  honor  be  called 
it  LomsiAKA.  Louis  XIV.  granted  him  a  cnmmissioo  to  found  a  colony 
there,  and  an  expedition  on  a  liberal  scale  was  fitted  out  from  France  for 
this  purpose.  The  vessels  arrived  in  the  Guif  of  Mexico,  but  were  not 
able  to  find  the  entrance  of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  company  were  obliged 
to  land  on  the  coast  of  Texas,  where  they  formed  a  temporary  settlement. 
While  conductftig  an  expedition  by  land  to  discover  the  great  river.  La 
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Salle  was  murdered  by  one  of  his  companions,  and  his  associates  in 
Texas  were  attacked  and  massacred  by  the  Indians.  So  disastrous  waa 
the  failure  of  this  expedition  that  the  French  did  not  renew,  for  some 
years,  the  attempt  to  colonize  Louisiana 

§  472,  But  Louis  XIV.  wis  anxiou'i  to  complete  the  gloues  of  his 
reign  by  creating  for  France  a  colonial  dominion  on  the  banks  of  the 
great  "  Father  of  Waters,"  which  should  rual  oi  eclipse  the  flouriahing 
colonies  of  England  on  the  Atlantic  coist,  that  hid  been  pknted  for  her, 
in  their  penury  and  homelessness,  by  the  hard  hands  and  sUiut  heaita  ot 
her  political  and  religious  exiles.  After  the  peace  of  Ryswich,  therefore, 
a  brave  French  officer,  Iberville,  assisted  by  his  two  brothers,  Sau voile  and 
Bienville,  was  sent  out  in  command  of  four  vessels,  and  a  bajid  of  about 
200  emigrants,  to  renew  the  attempt  mide  bj  La  Salle 
Aided  by  Father  Anastaims,  who  had  been  one  of  La  Salle  s 
Mmpanions,  he  succeeded  in  finding  the  enlnnce  of  the  Mi&bi=Mppi 
i'rom  the  Gulf.  But  the  low  and  mai=hj  banks  of  this  nver  appexnng 
an  unsuitable  position  for  a  settle  men  t  he  chose  rither  the  linen  and 
sandy  shore  of  Biloxi  bay,  at  some  distance  1)  the  eastward  fiom  the 
river's  mouth,  and  there  disembarked  his  compimons  At  the  emigianfi 
thought  not  at  aU  of  agricultnte,  but  only  of  mining  and  trade  «ith  the 
Indians,  they  readily  accepted  a  "spot  where  no  green  Ihin^  could  ever 
grow,  any  more  than  on  the  desert  of  Sahara.  Expecting  to  receive 
their  chief  supplies  from  France,  their  first  object  was  to  secure  easy 
communication  with  the  ships.  But  even  this  end  was  imperfectly  ob- 
Utned,  for  owing  to  the  shallowness  of  the  water,  vessels  could  not  come 
within  a  league's  distance  of  the  shore.  The  colony  was  afterwards 
transferred  to  an  island  over  against  the  bay,  where  also  the  soil  was  a 
fine  sand,  whit«  and  shining  as  snow  About  the  same  time.  Mobile  was 
founded,  at  the  head  of  the  baj  of  that  name  An  offer  ot  four  hun  lied 
Huguenot  families,  already  inuied  to  exde,  hardship,  and  toil,  to  join 
the  settlement,  was  rejected  by  the  bigotry  of  the  king  mi  his  minislfi-, , 
und  the  colony  was  left  to  consist  of  Canadian  hunters,  vagrant  apecuia- 
iors,  intent  only  upon  triffickingin  furs  and  hunting  for  the  precious 
metals,  and  indolent  office  holders  who  thought  of  nothing  but  their  aala^ 
ries.  We  are  not  surprised  to  leatn,  therefore,  that,  in  1708,  the  tolonists 
hardly  equalled  in  number  those  who  first  came  out  with  Iberville 
though  a  fresh  band  of  emigrants  had  joined  them  almost  e\erj  year 
In  1723,  the  French  goveinmnnt  was  informed  that  the  in hab  tints 
could  not  subsist  if  they  did  not  receive  a  supplvof  salt  pioMsion  A  few 
years  before,  an  eye-witness  says  the  famine  wis  so  great  it  Biloxi,  that 
over  five  hundred  people  died  of  hunger  The  lavish  supphes  furniohed 
by  the  motiier  country  alone  pre=erved  the  colony  fiom  extinction  But 
the  government,  growmg  weary  of  such  a  burden,  sold  the  settlement,  in 
1712,  to  a  wealthy  merchant,  who,  in  return  for  the  exclusive  right  of 
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trade  and  other  privileges,  undertook  to  defray  its  expenses;  and  five 
years  afterwards,  this  mercliant  transferred  his  right  to  the  famous  Mis- 
sissippi Company,  which  was  projected  and  managed  by  John  Law.  The 
money  lavished  upon  Louisiana  for  a  few  years  by  this  gigantic  corpora- 
tion, and  the  involuntary  or  hired  emigrants  who  were  sent  thither,  gave 
it  for  a  time  a  gleam  of  prosperity.  New  Orleans  was  founded,  and  a 
fort  and  settlement  begun  higher  up  the  river,  where  Natchez 
now  stands. 

I  473.  On  the  possession  of  this  sickly  colony,  and  on  the  previous 
explorations  which  had  made  known  the  course  of  the  great  river  and 
the  country  around  the  great  Lakes,  the  French  founded  their  claim  to 
tlie  whole  valley  of  the  Mississippi,  But  the  English  always  maintained 
tliat  Iheir  possession  of  ike  seacoast  ga^e  them  a  valid  title  to  the  coun- 
try in  ihe  interior  for  an  indefinite  extent  to  the  west;  and  in  confoi-mitj 
with  this  idea,  the  charters  of  several  of  the  Colonies  made  their  territory 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  continent,  from  sea  to  sea.  The 
Five  Nations,  a  powerful  Indian  confederacy,  the ,  steadfast  friends  of 
the  English  and  enemies  of  the  French,  also  claimed  by  right  of  conquest 
the  whole  country  of  the  northwest,  lying  between  the  Alleghanies,  the 
Great  Lakes,  and  the  Mississippi ;  and  England  sought  to  perfect  her 
title  by  annexing  to  it  this  pretension  of  the  savages.  So  long  as  the 
two  countries  were  at  peace  with  each,  other,  this  controversy  led  only 
to  a  series  of  border  disputes,  encroachments,  and  intrigues  with  the  na- 
tive tribes,  neither  party  being  numerous  enough  to  colonize  the  territory 
which  both  covet«d.  But  when  England  and  France  were  at  war,  their' 
respective  Colonies  in  America  also  engaged  in  a  murderous  and  protrac- 
ted conflict,  which,  because  the  savages  were  enlisted  in  it,  was  fearfully  de- 
structive of  life  and  property.  The  details  of  this  warfare  in  the  wilder- 
ness are  shocking  to  humanity.  It  spared  no  sex,  profession,  or  age,  and 
through  the  mutual  exasperation  that  it  provoked,  both  parties  in  it  were 
guilty  of  excesses  which  shamed  their  pretensions  to  Christian  civilization. 

§  474.  The  first  struggle  look  place  during  the  war  which  began  with 
the  accession  of  William  of  Orange  to  the  English  throne,  and  ended 
with  the  peace  of  Eyswick,  in  1 697,  The  weight  of  it,  in  America,  fell 
chiefly  upon  New  England  and  New  York,  the  other  Colonies  being 
protected  by  their  distance  from  the  French  settlements,  and  the  mother 
country  having  too  much  employment  for  its  arms  in  Europe,  to  be  able 
to  send  much  aid  to  its  sufiering  children  in  America.  At  this  period, 
and  during  the  subsequent  wars,  the  people  of  New  England  had  their 
own  peculiar  grounds  of  quarrel  with  the  French,  who  were  tlieir  rivals 
in  the  fisheries,  who  encroached  upon  their  boundaries,  endangered  their 
outlying  settlements,  and  stirred  up  the  savages  against  them,  and  whom, 
BS  Roman  Catholics,  they  feared  and  hated  even  more  than  if  they  had 
been  pagans.     The  French  in  Acadie  and  Canada,  too  feeble  and  few  in 
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number  fo' accomplish  mwch  by  their  own  efforts,  placed  tlieir  cliief  da- 
pendence  upon  tbeir  Indian  alUes,  the  native  tribes  at  the  eastward 
being  uniformly  on  their  side.  They  thus  succeeded  in  desolating  the 
frontier,  while  Massachusetts  retaliated  by  fitting  out  regular  espedilions, 
aud  striking  heavy  blows  against  the  chief  setllements  of  the  French. 
Dover,  in  New  Hampshire,  was  burned  by  the  Indians,  and  its  inhabi- 
tants were  killed  or  carried  off  as  prisoners ;  the  fort  at  Pem- 
A.  D.  1699.  ^^^.^  ^^^  taken,  and  though  an  attack  upon  Casco  was  re- 
pulsed, all  the  settlements  further  east  were  desolated.  The  next  year, 
Schenectady,  on  the  Mohawk  river,  was  attacked  at  midnight,  burned, 
and  most  of  the  people  were  massacred,  while  another  party  of  French 
and  Indians  destroyed  Salmon  Falls,  in  New  Hampshire,  and  a  third  re- 
duced Casco.  Massachusetts,  in  return,  sent  out  a  little  fleet,  conveying 
about  700  men,  under  Sir  William  Phips,  against  Acadie ;  he  easily  sub- 
dued Port  Eoyal,  and  by  ravaging  that  place  and  the  neighboring  settle- 
ments, obtained  plunder  enough  to  defray  aU  the  expenses  of  the  ex- 
pedition. He  then  sailed  with  32  ships  and  2,000  men,  to  attack  Que- 
bec, while  a  little  army  of  Massachusetts  and  New  York  troops,  under 
Fitz  John  Winthrop,  marched  against  Montreal,  Both  were  unsuccess- 
ful, being  defeated  by  the  great  activity  and  vigilance  of  the  aged  Count 
Frontenac,  then  governor  of  Canada,  The  expenses  of  these  bootless 
expeditions  proved  a  heavy  burthen  to  Massachusetts,  obliging  the  Gene- 
ral Court  to  make  a  considerable  issue  of  paper  money.  The  war  then 
languished,  though  a  sickening  contest  was  kept  up  by  small  parties  on 
the  frontiers,  which  caused  great  misery,  and  ruined  many  fiourishing 
Bettlements,  Peace  was  made  in  1697,  the  treaty  stipulating  that  each 
party  should  retain  the  possessions  it  had  before  the  war. 

§  475.  Four  years  afterwards,  hostilities  were  renewed  by  the  war  of 
the  Spanish  Succession,  which  ended  only  with  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
in  1713.  The  Spaniards  had  a  few  small  settlements  in  Florida,  and 
as  they  were  now  the  alUes  of  the  French,  some  of  the  disasters  of  the 
war  fell  upon  the  English  Colonies  at  the  south.  Governor  Mooi'c,  of 
South  Carolina,  led  600  men  against  the  fort  and  settlement  at  St.  Au- 
gustine ;  but  before  the  fort  had  surrendered,  the  appearance 
■*■  "■  ""^'  of  two  Spanish  men-of-war  in  the  ofliiig  induced  him  to  re- 
treat precipitately,  leaving  behind  his  ve^els  and  stores.  Three  years 
afterwards,  he  conducted  fifty  white  volunteers  and  about  a  thousand 
friendly  Creek  Indians  against  St.  Marks,  Florida,  and  the  Spanish  mis- 
sionary villages  in  its  vicinity,  where  a  portion  of  the  Appalachian  tribe, 
half  civilized  and  converted  to  Christianity,  were  established.  The  fort 
could  not  be  taken,  but  Moore  desolated  the  Indian  villages,  robbed  and 
burned  the  churches,  and  gave  «p  the  country  to  his  Creek  allies,  tha 
Appalachians  removing  their  settlement  !o  the  hanks  of  the  Altamaha, 
In  retaliation,  a  French  frigate  and  four  Spanish  sloops  made  an  attack 
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npoii  Charleslflii;  but  the  governor  of  South  Carolma  assembled  900 
men,  captured  the  Frencb  vessel,  and  beat  off  tbe  assailants 
with,  great  loss.  At  the  north,  the  war  was  conducted,  as  be- 
fore, by  small  parties  of  Canadians  and  Indiana,  who  made  daring  in- 
roads into  the  Eaglish  settlements,  plundered  and  burned  one  or  two 
towns,  massacred  half  of  the  inhabitants,  and  carried  off  the  others  into 
Canada,  before  a  force  could  be  collected  to  oppose  them ;  while  the  Colo- 
nies, with  a  little  help  from  England,  sent  out  formidable  expeditions 
against  Acadie,  Montreal,  and  Quebec,  which  were  generally  unsuccesa* , 
fial,  though  they  sometimes  inflicted  great  suffering  upon  the  enemy,  espe- 
cially upon  the  Acadians.  Deerfleld  and  Haverhill  in  Massachusetts  were 
thus  sacked  and  burned  by  a  party  of  French  and  Indiana  under  De 
.Eouville,  and  the  alarm  spread  even  to  the  towns  in  the  near  vicinity  of 
Boston.  The  government  offered  a  considerable  reward  for  Indian  prison- 
ers or  for  scalps, — a  fearful  act,  which  shows  how  the  atrocities  committed 
during  the  war  had  broken  down  all  the  feelings  of  a  common  humanity. 
Indeed,  after  the  terrible  scenes  which  had  taken  place  at  Schenectady, 
Deerfleld,  and  Haverhill,  the  colonisls  had  come  to  regard  the  French 
and  Indians  as  wolves  that  should  be  hunted  down  without  pity.  Stimu- 
lated by  these  rewards,  a  class  of  forest  scouts  and  Indian  hunters  was 
gradually  formed  and  trained,  who  soon  rivalled  their  savage  foes  in  all 
the  arts  of  bush-fighting  and  in  disregarding  the  cry  for  mercy.  Massa- 
chusetts, assisted  by  Khode  Island  and  New  Hampshire,  sent 
out  an  expedition  of  a  thousand  men,  under  Colonel  March, 
against  Acadie,  hoping  thus  to  check  the  destructive  war  on  the  eastern 
frontier.  March  did  not  succeed  in  capturing  Port  Royal,  but  he  rava- 
ged aU  the  settlements  along  the  coast,  and  did  much  to  cripple  the  ene- 
my's strength  in  that  quarter.  Much  greater  preparations  were  mada 
two  years  aflierwards,  by  a  combination  of  the  northern  Colonies,  for  aa 
attack  on  Montreal  and  Quebec,  under  the  espeetalion  that  a  British 
fleet  and  army  would  be  sent  to  cooperate  with  them.  But  the  Bri- 
tish ministry  did  not  keep  their  promise,  and  after  waiting  a  long  time 
for  the  appearance  of  the  fleet,  the  forces  were  disbanded  without  at- 
tempting anything.  At  last,  in  1711,  the  Tory  ministry  of  Queen  Anne 
did  make  an  effort  against  Canada  for  the  relief  of  the  suffering  Ameri- 
cans. A  powerful  fleet  under  Sir  H.  Walker,  and  a  large  body  of  troopa 
commanded  by  Genera!  Hill,  brother  of  the  celebrated  Mrs.  Masham, 
arrived  at  Boston  when  nobody  was  expecting  them.  But  some  provi- 
sions and  Colonial  forces  were  hastily  got  together,  and  embarked  in  the 
fleet,  while  a  large  force  was  collected  at  Albany  to  proceed  against 
Montreal,  as  soon  as  they  should  bear  of  the  fall  of  Quebec  But  the 
British  commanders  proved  to  be  wholly  incompetent  for  so  important  a 
trust.  Through  the  obstinacy  and  negligence  of  Walker,  eight  or  nina 
of  the  transports  were  wrecked  in  the  St.  Lawrence,  and  a  thousand  men 
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were  drowned.  The  disheartened  admiral  iramedlafelj  turned  ahnut  and 
made  sail  for.England,  and  the  troops  at  Alhany  were  dismissed  before 
they  had  seen  the  enemy.  The  disgraceful  failure  of  this  enterprise  ex- 
cited much  grief  and  indignation  both  in  the  Colonies  and  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons,  where  the  whole  undertaking,  so  suddenly  begun 
and  lightly  abandoned,  was  denounced  as  a  flagi'ant  political  job.  The 
treaty  of  Utrecht  pat  an  end  to  the  war,  and  afforded  a  little  guaranty 
for  the  future,  as  it  ceded  the  province  of  Acadie  or  Nova  Scotia  to  the 
English,  and  recognized  the  Five  Nations  as  subjects  of  England.  But 
it  was  long  before  the  northern  Colonies  recovered  from  the  disasters 
they  iiad  experienced  in  the  murderous  and  ill-managed  conflict. 

§  476.  Sir  Robert  Walpole's  ministry  maintained  peace  for  about  a 
quarter  of  a  century,  a  pe'ice  hioken  in  America  only  by  a  few  short  and 
comparatively  insignificant  contents  with  the  Indians.  But  this  minister 
was  driven  against  his  will  into  a  war  with  Spain  in  1739,  and  three 
years  afterwards,  Frani*  also  became  a  party  in  the  contest.  Gen. 
Oglethorpe  was  appointed  military  commander  in  Georgia  and  the  Caro- 
linas  ;  and  with  about  1,200  men,  and  a  body  of  Indians,  he 
A.  D.  1740.  ^^^^  ^^  ^ij^^  ^pp^  ^(_  Augustine,  but  was  unsuccessful. 
All  the  Colonies  wete  then  requiied  to  furnish  their  quotas  for  a  force  of 
about  4,000  men,  to  aid  Admiral  Vernon  in  his  unfortunate  expedition 
against  Carthagena.  They  readily  complied,  furnishing  both  men  and 
money,  and  were  thus  deeply  concerned  by  the  failure  of  that  ill-starred 
enterprise.  Then  the  Spaniards,  in  their  turn,  hecame  the  assailants, 
and  sent  a  considerable  force  against  Georgia  and  Carolina,  which  was 
repelled  by  Oglethorpe  without  much  dificulty.  At  the  north,  the  chief 
incident  of  the  war  was  the  capture  of  the  strong  French  fortress  of 
Louisbui^,  on  Cape  Breton,  by  an  army  fitted  out  in  great  part  from 
Massachusetts,  and  commanded  by  an  enterprising  militia 
A.  D.  IT4S.  pflji^p^  Colonel  Pepperell.  This  place  had  been  so  heavily 
fortified  as  to  be  deemed  impregnable,  and  it  was  called  the  Dunkirk  or 
Gibraltar  of  America.  In  war,  it  was  a  source  of  great  annoyance  in 
the  New  England  Colonies,  as  it  gave  shelter  to  the  privateers  which 
swarmed  upon  the  coast,  destroying  their  flaheries  and  breaking  up  their 
general  commerce.  Its  unexpected  capture,  after  a  siege  of  sIk  or  seven 
weeks,  by  a  force  seemingly  very  inadequate  to  make  an  impression  upon 
it,  was  about  tlie  only  gleam  of  good  fortune  that  illustrated  the  arms  of 
Great  Britain  during  this  inglorious  war.  Col.  PeppereO  received  a 
baronetcy  as  his  reward.  Again  a  project  was  formed  to  capture  Que- 
bec by  a  fleet  and  army  from  England,  to  be  joined  at  Louisbtirg  by 
ti-oops  from  New  England,  while  an  army  furnished  by  the  other  Colo- 
nies should  proceed  against  Montreal ;  and  again,  after  a  large  Colonial 
force  had  been  collected,  and  great  expense  incurved,  the  English  fleet 
and  army  failed  to  appear,  and  the  enterprise  was  abandoned.     As  Mas 
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-Ba^husetts  guarded  her  frontiers  with  as  much  energy  as  she  had  sliown 
in  acting  against  Louisburg,  she  suffered  comparativeiy  little  fi'om  the 
incursions  of 'the  French  and  Indians.  The  war  was  ended  in  1748  by 
the  treaty  of  Aix  la  Chapelle,  which,  to  the  great  chagrin  of  the  New 
Englanders,  ceded  hack  Louisburg  to  the  French. 

§  477.  The  decisive  struggle  between  France  and  England  for  the 
possession  of  the  country  on  the  Mississippi  and  the  Great  Lakes  began 
in  1753,  though  war  was  not  formally  declared  till  three  years  later. 
Louisiana  had  at  last  gained  wealth  and  strength,  and  the  French  mia- 
Bionary  and  trading  esiablishments  on  the  Lakes  had  been  converted  into 
military  posts,  formidable  not  so  much  from  the  strength  of  their  garri- 
sons, as  from  the  savage  allies  by  whom  they  were  surrounded,  or  who 
could  be  quickly  summoned  to  their  defence.  A  plan  was  formed  to 
connect  Canada  with  Louisiana  by  a  line  of  forfs,  extending  from  Lake 
Erie  along  the  upper  waters  of  the  Ohio,  and  thence  by  Ihe  course  of 
that  river  to  the  Mississippi ;  thus  hemming  in  the  British  liettlements, 
which  occupied  a  narrow  strip  of  land  on  the  Atlantic  coast,  and  had 
nowhere  passed  the  AUeghanies.  This  project  soon  brought  the  French 
into  collision  with  the  Ohio  Company,  an  association  formed  in  London  and 
Virginia,  which  had  obtained  from  the  crown  a  grant  of  a  large  tract  of 
land  along  the  Ohio,  and  had  erected  trading  houses  there.  The  French 
warned  the  English  traders  off,  or  sent  them  prisoners  lo  Canada ;  and 
complaint  was  therefore  made  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia,  who  sent  out 
George  "Washington,  then  a  young  officer  in  the  militia  servico,  on  a 
message  to  the  French  comminder  requiring  him  to  wilhdiaw  his  troops 
from  that  region.  An  unsatisfactorj  answer  nas  leluraed,  and  Col 
■Washington  was  aga  n  despatched,  at  the  head  of  four  hundred  men  to 
drive  off  the  mtrudeis  He  capturtd  a  •scouting  party  that 
■*'"'  '  was  sent  agamst  him,  but  was  aoon  after  availed  by  a  very 
superior  force  of  French  and  Indians  and  after  a  bra\  e  defence,  was 
obliged  to  capitulate  on  honorable  teim''  and  return  to  the  eastward 
Preparations  for  war  weie  now  made  by  both  pariie  ,  though  the  con- 
test seemed  a  very  unequal  one  The  population  of  the  English  colonies 
amounted  to  a  million  and  a  half,  while  the  French  scarcely  num- 
bered one  hundred  thousand  But  the  Utter  weie  diflicult  to  be  reidied, 
as  their  forts  were  remote  points  in  the  wildemef'f,  sui  rounded  bj  a  cloud 
of  Indian  allies ;  and  from  these  forest  fastnesses  they  menaced  the 
whole  English  frontier  The  British  army  of  that  day  was  an  unwieldy 
and  cumbrous  machine,  overburdened  with  ba^age  and  the  munitions 
of  war,  led  by  brave  but  pedantic  officers,  and  likelj  to  be  thrown  mlo 
inextricable  confusion  and  distress  bj  the  difficulties  of  hewing  a  path 
through  the  forests  ind  over  the  mountains,  in  constant  danger  of  surprise 
by  a  Light-heeled  and  enterpnsing  ioe. 

§  478.  Genera!  Braddock  was  sent  from  England  with  two  re^ments, 
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to  be  joined  by  some  provindal  troops  from  Vii^nia,  and  then  to  march 
ag^nst  Fort  du  Quesne,  which  the  French  had  K  elj  bu  It 
A.  D.  1766.  ^j  ^^^  j^g^  ^f  jj^g  Qjjjj^^  ^„ijere  Pittsburgh  now  stands 
He  crossed  the  mountains  in  June,  with  about  two  thousand  men  Colonel 
Washington  acting  as  his  aid-de-camp.  The  difficulty  of  mak  g  a  road 
through  the  wilderness  induced  him,  at  Washington's  adnee,  to  leave 
behind  his  heavy  baggage  under  a  rear  guard,  and  press  forward  rapidly 
with  a  band  of  1,200  men,  to  secure  the  post  before  French  succors 
could  arrive.  Neglecting  the  precautions  which  he  had  been  ui^ed  to 
take  against  surprise,  when  near  his  journey's  end,  he  fell  into  an  ambus- 
cade formed  by  only  250  French,  with  a  large  party  of  Indians,  and  was 
totaUy  routed,  more  than  half  of  his  troops  being  killed  or  wounded. 
Braddock  himself  was  slaia ;  and  the  panic  being  communicated  to  the 
rear  guard,  all  the  artillery  and  baggage  were  abandoned,  and  the  feeble 
remains  of  the  army  fled  in  great  disorder  across  the  mountains,  leaving 
the  borfer  settlements  defenceless.  The  other  expeditions  planned  by 
the  British  ministry  and  the  Colonies  for  this  year  had  but  little  success. 
Acadie,  or  Nova  Scotia,  indeed,  was  easily  reduced,  the  French  inhabit- 
ants of  this  province,  notwithstanding  its  cession  to  England  thirty  years 
before,  havmg  assisted  the  operations  of  the  enemy.  For  this  act,  ajid 
September  ^'1'  refusing  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance,  they  were  now  in- 
1T66.  '  humanly  punished ;  seven  thousand  of  them  were  forcibly 
put  on  shipboard,  and  transported  lo  the  English  colonies,  where  they 
were  scattered  round,  and  maintmned  as  paupers.  Their  villages  were 
burned,  their  fields  devastated,  and  the  few  that  remained  were  driven 
for  shelter  to  the  woods  and  mountains.  An  army  under  Sir  William 
Johnson,  directed  against  Crown  Point,  was  encountered,  near  Lake 
George,  by  Baron  Dieskau,  who  had  recently  arrived  with  fresh  ti'oops 
from  France.  An  EngUsh  party  that  had  been  sent  in  advance  fell  into 
an  ambuscade,  and  was  routed  with  great  loss.  But  when  tiie  French, 
flushed  with  this  success,  advanced  to  attack  Johnson's  main  body,  who  had 
now  thrown  up  a  slight  entrenchment,  they  were  very  warmly  received, 
and,  aft«r  an  obstinate  conflict,  were  driven  from  the  field,  and  totally  dis- 
persed, their  commander  being  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Satisfied 
with  this  victory.  Sir  William  Johnson  gave  up  the  movement  against 
Crown  Point;  and  the  expedition  to  Niagara  also  proved  a  failure,  the 
troops  not  being  able  to  reach  that  place,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the 
season. 

§  479.  A  meeting  of  delegates  from  seven  of  the  Colonies  had  been 
-  held  at  Albany,  lo  secure  the  friendship  of  the  Indian  con- 
A.  D.  1764.  fgijgracy  of  the  Five  Nations,  and  to  take  other  measures  for 
the  common  safety.  A  plan  of  union  between  the  several  Colonies,  drawn 
up  by  Dr.  Franklin,  was  proposed  at  this  convention,  and  accepted  by  the 
delegates.     Had  it  gone  into  operation,  it  would  have  given  greater  unity 
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to  the  efforts  of  the  Colonists  in  war,  and  might  have  led  to  important 
consequences  by  cultivating  among  tiem,  at  this  early  day,  a  feeling  of 
nationality  and  a  sense  of  mutual  dependence.  But  the  project  fell  to 
the  ground,  being  ditliked  in  England  because  it  gave  too  much  power  to 
the  people  in  the  Colonies,  and  in  America,  because  it  conceded  too  much 
to  the  crown. 

§  480.  The  year  1756  passed  away  without  any  thing  of  consequence 
being  attempted  by  the  English  in  America ;  while  the  French,  under 
the  able  guidance  of  the  Marquis  de  Montcalm,  now  their  commander- 
in-chief,  struck  one  vigorous  and  important  blow.  This  was  directed 
against  Oswego,  a  strong  English  post  on  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario,  which  the  French  suddenly  invested  with  a  large  armament, 
and  compelled  it  to  surrender,  with  a  garrison  of  over  a  thousand  men, 
»nd  a  great  quantity  of  artillery  and  stores.  The  western  Indians,  sus- 
tained and  guided  by  the  French  at  Fort  Du  Quesne,  wasted  the  frontiers 
of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia  with  a  pitiless  and  desolating  war,  and  their 
scalping  parlies  came  within  thirty  miles  of  Philadelphia.  The  next  year 
was  marked  by  equal  inactivity  and  feebleteca  on  the  part  of 
the  English,  and  by  another  successful  enterprloe  of  the  French. 
Several  of  the  Colonies  showed  great  energy  in  rs.ising  men  and  money ; 
but  their  efforts  were  paralyzed  by  the  want  of  coneeri  with  each  other, 
by  the  necessity  of  waiting  for  orders  from  Englmd,  and  by  the  pompous 
and  dilatory  proceedings  of  the  incompetent  generals  who  were  sent  over 
to  command  them.  On  the  other  hand,  Montcalm,  not  obliged  to  take 
council  with  any  one,  suddenly  collected  a  force  of  8,000  men,  crossed 
Lake  Gtcorge,  and  laid  siege  to  Fort  William  Henry  at  its  southern  ex- 
tremity. The  garrison  was  2,000  strong,  and  General  Webb  was  at 
Fort  Edward,  only  fourteen  miles  distant,  with  4,000  more.  But  not  a 
man  did  Webb  send  to  the  relief  of  tlie  beleagured  fort ;  and  after  six 
days'  siege,  the  garrison  was  compelled  to  surrender,  on  condition  of  being 
allowed  to  retire  to  Fort  Edward  unmolested.  But  as  soon  as  they  were 
disarmed,  MonteaJm's  Indian  allies  fell  upon  them,  massacred  a  consider- 
able number,  and  drove  the  others  into  the  woods,  where  many  perished 
before  reaching  the  settlements.  The  capture  of  this  post  created  greal 
alarm  in  New  England  and  New  York.  Pepperell,  the  captor  of  Louis- 
burg,  was  called  out  from  his  retirement  and  made  Lie uten ant-General 
of  Massachusetts,  where  20,000  men  were  collected  in  arms.  But  salis- 
fied  with  the  success  already  obtained,  Montcalm  retired  to  Canada  witli- 
ont  attempting  any  thing  further. 

■  Thus  fer,  the  war  had  been  very  disastrous  to  the  English.  After 
three  campaigns,  the  French  not  oaly  retained  possession  of  every  foot 
of  the  disputed  ground,  but  had  captured  Oswego,  driven  their  opponents 
from  Lake  George,  and,  through  their  savage  confederates,  had  carried 
the  brand  and  the  tomahawk  into  the  heart  of  the  English  settlements. 
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§  481.  To  remedy  this  train  of  disasters,  Ihe  elder  Pitt  was  called  to 
the  head  of  the  English  ministry,  and  his  vigor  and  determination  b" 


Abercrombie,  who  was 


"*■  "■  ^'^^'  called  to  the  command  in  America,  found  himself  at  the 
head  of  50,000  men,  of  whom  about  one  half  were  provincial  levies. 
All  the  Canadians  who  could  bear  arms  did  not  exceed  20,000,  and  these 
had  been  kept  so  conslantly  in  sei-vice  that  agriculture  had  been  almost 
entirely  neglected,  and  the  hon-ors  of  a  lamine  were  added  to  those  of 
war.  An  attack  was  first  made  on  Louisburg,  which  was  soon  com- 
pelled to  surrender  by  a  large  fleet  and  an  army  of  14,000  men,  under 
General  Amherat.  Forbes  marched  against  Fort  Du  Questie  with  so 
considerable  a  force  that  (he  garrison,  reduced  by  the  desertion  of  most 
of  their  Indian  allies  to  less  than  500  men,  did  not  venture  to  await  his 
approach,  but  set  Are  to  the  works,  and  retreated  down  the  river.  Aber- 
crombie, who  advanced  with  tlie  maia  body  of  the  army  against  Ticon- 
deroga,  was  not  ao  successful.  Montcahn  had  thrown  himself  into  that 
fortress  with  a  strong  garrison,  and  had  so  obstructed  the  approaches  to 
it  by  an  abatis  of  felled  trees,  that  the  place  was  really  impregnable  ex- 
cept by  the  regular  operations  of  a  siege.  The  English  rashly  attacked 
ttt  once,  and  in  front,  with  bulldog  courage ;  but  after  a  gallant  struggle, 
they  were  beaten  off  with  heavy  loss,  and  compelled  to  retreat  in  dis- 
oider  I"  Fort  William  Henry.  But  Bradstreet,  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
vincial force  from  New  England  and  New  York,  made  amends  for  this 
repulse  by  the  capture  of  Frontenac,  which  gave  the  English  the  com- 
mand of  Lake  Ontario,  and  shut  off  Montreal  and  Quebec  from  the 
French  posts  at  the  west  The  Indian  tribes  along  the  Ohio  and  the 
upper  Lakes  now  sued  for  peace ;  and  a  treaty,  formed  with  tliem  at 
Eastor,  once  more  gave  secui-ity  to  the  frontiers  of  Virginia  and  Penn- 

§  482.  Stimulated  by  the  successes  of  this  year,  Pitt  resolved  to  make 
a  great  effort,  the  next  campaign,  for  the  conquest  of  Canada.  The 
Colonies,  their  former  expenditures  having  been  promptly  reimbursed  by 
the  English  government,  nobly  seconded  his  endeavor  by  bringing 
20,000  men  into  the  field,  and  raising  a  large  sum  in  money  fof  their 
outfit.  The  command  of  the  main  expedition  against, Quebec  was  given 
to  Wolfe,  a  young  general  of  much  gallantry  and  promise, 
A.  D.  1769.  ^^^  appeared  in  the  St.  Lawrence  in  June,  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  and  an  army  of  8,000  regular  troops.  Two  subsidiary  expeditions 
were  organized,  one,  under  Amherst,  to  proceed  by  way  of  Lake  Cham- 
plain  against  Montreal,  and  the  other,  under  Prideaus,  against  Fort 
Niagsra!  The  want  of  vessels  impeded  Amherst's  operations;  but 
Ticoi'leroga  and  Crown  Point  fell  into  his  bands  without  a  struggle,  the 
danger  of  Quebec  having  caused  the  garrisons  to  be  withdrawn  ;  and  a 
detac'-Jnent  from  his  army  attacked  and  burned  the  Indian  village  of  St. 
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Francis,  wjicnce  many  of  those  scalping  parties  had  issued  which  had 
desolated  the  frontiers  of  New  England.  Prideaux  was  kiUed  at  the 
.BiegeofMiagara  by  the  bursting  of  a  gun;  but  his  successor,  Sir  William 
JohnsoD,  defeated  a  force  of  1,200  French  who  advanced  to  relieve  the 
place,  and  pressed  tha  siege  with  so  much  vigor,  that  the  garrisoa  soon 
surrendered.  He  should  then  have  proceeded  down  ihe  Lalte  and  the 
St  Lawrence,  to  cooperate  in  the  attack  upon  Quebec;  but  the  want  of 
vessels  frustrated  this  part  of  the  project  also,  and  Wolfe  was  thus  left 
to  his  original  resources.  His  force,  indeed,  oufttumbered  that  of  the 
enemy,  and  was  better  diaciplined ;  but  the  latter  had  the  advantage  of 
one  of  the  strongest  positions  in  the  world,  well  fortified,  and  were  com- 
manded by  a  general  who  had  merited  the  highest  honors  in  war.  As 
long  as  Wolfe  attacked  the  French  intrenchments  below  the  city,  along 
the  banks  of  the  St.  Charles,  on  which  side  alone  he  was  expected, 
Montcalm  easily  frustrated  all  his  efforts.  But  the  British  general  con- 
ceived the  bold  plan  of  secretly  passing  up  the  river,  and  scaling  by  sur- 
prise the  Heights  of  Abraham,  as  the  lofty  plateau  is  called  on  a  pro- 
jecting point  of  which  lies  the  upper  town  of  Quebec.  The  project  was 
gallantly  executed,  though  Ihe  lofty  baok  of  the  river  was  so  precipitous 
that  the  men  could  with  difficulty  pull  themselves  up  by  clinging  to  pro- 
jecting i-oots  and  stones.  Finding  thai  the  English  had  thus  got  in  his 
rear,  where  his  defences  were  weak,  Montcalm  drew  out  all  his  troops 
before  the  city,  and  put  the  fate  of  Canada  upnn  the  arbitrament  of  a 
single  battle.  The  issue  was  not  long  doubtful;  the  undisciplined  and 
half  famished  levies  that  formed  the  greater  part  of  the  French  army, 
fled  hastily  after  a  few  vollies,  and  were  pursued  with  great  execution  to 
the  gates  of  the  city.  Montcalm  and  Wolfe  both  fell  on  the  field,  mor- 
SepiBmbar  18,  tally  wounded.  Quebec  surrendered  in  less  than  a  week, 
17SB.  and  the  war  in  North  America  was  virtually  at  an  end, 

though  Montreal  was  not  taken  by  the  English  till  the  following  year.  A 
capitulation  was  then  signed  by  the  French  governor-general,  which  sur- 
rendered to  the  English  all  the  remaining  posts  in  western  Canada,  The 
1782  P^^^  of  Paris  soon  followed,  by  which  Franco  ceded  to 
England  ail  North  America  east  of  the  Mississippi,  except 
the  island  and  city  of  New  Orleans,  which,  with  aJI  Louisiana  west  of 
the  great  ri>er,  were  given  to  Spain.  England  also  received  Florida 
from  Spain,  in  exchange  for  the  Havana. 

§  483.  The  war  between  the  Europeans  was  at  an  end ;  hut  the  Eng- 
lish Colonies  had  still  to  sustain  a  desperate  struggle  of  the  Indians,  who 
could  not  be  easily  won  to  respect  the  authority  of  their  new  masters. 
The  Cherokees  had  previously  broken  out  into  a  war,  after 
suffering  some  gross  wrong  from  the  EngUsh;  had  ravaged' 
the  frontiers  of  Vii^inia  and  the  Carolina",  and  defeated  a  considerable 
detachment  of  troops,  and  were  finally  driven  to  sue  for  peace  only  bji 
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the  presence  of  an  overwhelming  force.  Hardly  had  the  English  taken 
possession  of  the  posts  at  the  west  and  around  the  Lakes,  when  Fontiac, 
an  Indian  chief  of  much  activity  and  address,  was  able  to  unite  all  the 
northwestern  tribes  in  a  conspiracy  against  them.  The  secret 
was  so  well  kept  that,  at  the  appointed  time,  the  savages  took 
by  surprise  all  the  posts  at  the  west,  except  Detroit  and  Fort  Pitt  (Da 
Quesne),  and  massacred  the  garrisons.  The  border  settlements  were 
swept  with  a  more  destructive  war  than  they  had  ever  before  experienced. 
Several  detachments  of  troops,  that  were  sent  out  to  reheve  the  two  belea- 
guered forts,  were  intercepted  and  cut  to  pieces.  At  last,  two  consider- 
able expeditions  were  fitted  out,  the  one  to  advance  .through  Pennsylvania, 
and  the  other  to  proceed  along  the  Lakes ;  and  after  some  hard  fighting 
with  the  former  one,  the  Indiana  submitted,  and  made  peace 
upon  the  terms  that  were  required  of  them. 
S  484.  The  protracted  contest  with  the  French  and  the  Indians  being 
brought  to  a  cloae  by  the  complete  triumph  of  the  English,  the  American 
Colonies  were  seomingly  in  the  full  tide  of  prosperity.  The  great  exer- 
tions they  had  made  during  the  last  war  Lad  taught  them  the  secret  of 
their  strength ;  that  war  had  cost  them,  it  was  computed,  about  30,000 
lives  and  over  sixteen  millions  of  dollars,  of  which  only  five  millions 
were  repaid  by  the  British  ministry.  Immigration  rapidly  increased,  and 
the  vast  forest  in  the  interior  began  fo  be  explored  by  those  who  were  in 
search  of  a  new  home.  The  Delaware  and  Hudson  rivers  were  crossed 
by  a  thronging  multitude,  the  Alleghanies  were  surmounted,  and  white 
settlements  were  formed  upon  the  upper  tributaries  of  the  Ohio.  No 
longer  hemmed  in,  as  with  a  ricg  of  iron,  by  the  French  and  the  savages, 
the  internal  principle  of  expansion,  which  has  been  at  work  ever  since, 
received  its  first  free  development,  and  carried  the  limits  of  civilization 
every  year  farther  west  Trade  flourished  on  the  sea-coast ;  Boston  had 
long  been  distinguished  for  enterprising  traffic,  and  Newport,  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  and  Baltimore  were  rising  rapidly  ia  commercial  impor- 
tance. Pnntmg  presses  and  newspapers,  schools  and  colleges,  flourished, 
though  the  hterature  of  the  Colonies  as  yet  existed  only  in  the  humble 
form  of  sermons.  Tet  the  metaphysical  writings  of  Jonathan  Edwards 
slowly  acquired  a  European  reputation,  and  the  fame  of  Dr.  Franklin 
was  carried,  by  his  brilliant  discoveries  in  electricity,  to  the  bounds  of 
the  civilized  world. 


§  485.  But  the  prosperity  of  America  was  now  to  receive  a  sudden 
check,  and  a  contest  to  begin  more  important  to  her,  and  more  momentous 
in  its  consequences,  than  any  which  the  worid  had  ever  witnessed.  Eng- 
land was  oppressed  by  a  heavy  debt,  which  had  been  more  than  doubled 
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by  the  heavy  expenses  of  the  late  war,  and  the  people  were  overbur- 
dened with  taxes.  In  an  evil  hour,  it  occurred  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  this  pressure  might  be  Ughtened,  if  the  American  Colo- 
nies could  be  made  to  contribute  to  the  general  expenses  of  the  empire. 
The  war,  though  not  undertaken  for  their  relief  or  advantage,  but  to  gra- 
tify the  ambition  of  the  mother  country  by  enlarging  the  bounds  of  her 
colonial  dominion,  had  still,  by  its  successful  termination,  contributed 
lai^ely  to  their  prosperity  ;  aiid  it  was  plausibly  ui^ed  that  they  ought 
to  hear  a  portion  of  the  weight  which  it  had  entailed  upon  the  nation. 
It  was  forgotten  that  they  had  expended  blood  and  treasure  during  the 
contest  at  least  as  freely,  in  proportion  to  their  means,  as  England;  tliat 
if  the  war  had  benefitted  them  more,  it  had  also  cost  them  more ;  and 
that  they  were  already  heavily  taxed  by  their  assemblies,  to  pay  the  inte- 
rest on  their  colonial  debts  and  defray  the  necessary  expenses  of  these 
provincial  governments.  Though  they  had  never  been  taxed  by  the 
authority  of  England,  they  had  made  liberal  contributions  to  the  king's 
service  when  asked  to  do  so,  and  when  they  were  invited  to  judge  of  the 
exigency  of  the  case,  and  to  determine  how  the  money  should  be  raided. 
They  did  not  refuse  to  give,  hut  they  insisted  that  their  money  should 
not  be  given  without  their  consent, — that  they  should  not  be  taxed  with- 
out their  consent.  But  the  British  ministry  refused  to  listen  to  these 
considerations.;  they  thought  only  of  the  paiamoun  au  ho  y  of  parlia- 
ment, and  of  the  means  of  lessening  their  own  unj  pula  y  by  alleviating 
the  taxes  at  home.  The  late  war  had  thrown  n  w  1  upo  the  magni- 
tude of  the  resources  of  the  Colonies  ;  and  to  h  a  gum  n  h  t  they  had 
never  been  taxed  before,  the  minister  had  no  be  an  e  make  than 
the  insolent  plea  of  Dr.  Johnson,  that  "  the  ox  had  no  reason  to  complain 
of  the  aggravation  of  the  burdens  laid  upon  the  cilf  '  They  forgot  that 
the  horns  of  the  ox  had  grown  thit  if  the  Ameticans  were  now  more 
able  to  pay  taxes,  they  were  also  more  able  to  defend  themselves  against 
unjust  impositions  Tet  was  the  attp  not  taken  without  some  hesitation. 
The  plan  had  been  proposed  before,  to  the  ministry  of  Sir  Eobert  Wal- 
pole  and  to  that  of  the  Pelhara^  But  those  sagacious  statesmen  had 
refused  to  hazard  so  dangeious  an  experiment  Even  George  Gren- 
viHp,  the  author  of  the  present  Bcherae  of  parhimentary  laxalioa,  would 
not  leduce  it  to  practice  tall  he  had  tried  the  temper  of  the  people,  and 
asiei  tamed  by  parli-unentaiy  measures  how  much  they  were  able  and 
willing  to  bear 

§  486  The  Amenuins  hal  always  admitted  in  general  terms,  that 
parliomint  hid  a  light  to  regulate  their  tiade  but  practically,  and 
fevored  by  their  insignificance  and  remoteness  thej  had  always  evaded 
these  regulaiiona,  and  hid  enjoj  ed  ilmost  as  much  license  in  commerce 
as  in  the  management  of  their  domestit  aflairs  A  latge  cart  of  the  trade 
jnainlained  by  the  northern  Colonies  was  known  to  be  contraband,  and 
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the  occasional  endeavors  of  the  government  to  enforce  the  Navigation 
Act  and  other  laws  of  corainerce  had  no  other  effect  than  to  harass  anfl 
irritate  the  people.  A  vigorous  attempt  to  enforce  these  laws  to  the  let- 
ter was  to  be.  the  prelude,  to  direct  taxation.  Cruisers  were  stationed  on 
the  coast,  and  enjoined  to  be  vigilant ;  custom-house  officers  and  ioformera 
were  stimulated  by  tlie  offer  of  rewards;  and  Writs  of  Assislance  were 
.  granted,  which  empowered  an  officer  to  enter  any  shop  or  dwelling  house, 
and  search  for  contraband  goods.  So  gross  a  violation  of  the  principle  of 
English  law  that  every  man's  house  is  his  castle,  could  not  fail  to  make  a 
ferment ;  no  name  or  occasion  being  specified  in  the  writ,  the  officer  who 
held  it  could  select  any  dwelling  that  he  saw  fit,  and  thus,  perhaps,  gra- 
tiiy  some  personal  grudge.  The  legality  of  these  writs  was  denied,  and 
on  as  good  ground,  apparently,  as  that  on  which  the  validity  of  "  gen- 
eral warrants "  was  afterwards  questioned  in  England.  When  the  cause 
Felinianr,  which  was  to  determine  their  legality  came  on  for  trial  at 
1761.  Boston,  James  Otis,  a  lawyer  of  great  ability,  high  reputation, 

and  an  eager  and  impetuous  spirit,  resigned  his  lucrative  office  of  advo- 
cate-general for  the  crown,  which  would  have  obliged  him  to  argue  in 
favor  of  the  writs,  and  appeared  as  counsel  for  the  petitioners  in  opposi- 
tion to  them.  The  speech  which  he  then  delivered,  for  boldness  and  elo- 
quence in  asserting  and  defending  the  rights  of  the  Colonies,  was  a 
memorable  one,  and  produced  a  marked  effect  on  public  opinion  in  Mas- 
sachusetts. John  Adams,  who  was  present  at  its  delivery,  says,  "  Every 
man  of  an  immense  crowded  audience  appeared  to  me  to  go  away,  as  I 
did,  ready  to  take  arms  against  Writs  of  Assistance.  Then  and  there  was 
the  first  scene  of  the  first  act  of  opposition  to  the  arbitrary  claims  of  Great 
Britain.  Then  and  there  the  child  Independence  was  bom.  In  fifteen 
years,  that  is,  in  1776,  he  grew  up  to  manhood,  and  declared  himself 
free."  The  court  postponed  judgment  on  the  case,  and  never  delivered 
it;  but  these  writs  were  never  afterwards  used  in  the  Colony. 

§  487-  After  this  scene,  and  many  others  of  similar  tendency,  had  cre- 
ated much  alarm  and  awakened  a  spirit  of  determined  resistance  in 
February  0,  America,  Mr.  Grenville  introduced  into  parliament  his  bill 
A.  n.  H6B.  for  imposing  a  stamp  tax  on  the  American  Colonies,  and  it 
became  a  law  with  little  opposition.  Stamped  papers,  upon  which  a  con- 
siderable impost  was  to  be  paid,  were  required  for  all  judicial  proceed- 
ings, clearances  at  the  custom-house,  bills  of  lading,  and  even  the  diplo- 
mas granted  by  seminai'ies  of  learning.  The  law  was  not  to  take  effect 
for  about  seven  or  eight  months  after  its  passage.  The  news  that  the 
bill  had  become  a  law  arrived  in  Boston  early  in  April ;  and  the  effect 
was  as  if  a  cannon  had  been  fired  so  near  the  ears  of  the  people  that 
they  were  all  stunned  by  the  explosion.  They  seemed  stupified  at 
first;  there  was  no  popular  outbreak,  no  meeting  for  the  passage  of  vio- 
lent resolutions.     But  it  was  the  lull  which  precedes,  and  not  that  which 
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follows  the  fempest.  Tbe  General  Court  assembled  in  May,  and  «iey 
immediately  reoolved  that  the  other  Colonies  should  be  invited  to  unite 
with  them  in  sending  delegates  to  a  Congress,  to  be  held  in  New  York 
in  October,  to  consult  together  on  the  present  slate  of  aff^rs  and  the 
recent  acts  of  parliament.  This  was  a  significant  intimation  that  the 
Colonies  were  at  last  aware  of  tiie  strength  and  firmness  which  they 
might  acquire  by  concert  and  union.  As  this  Stamp  Act  Congress,  as  it 
was  called,  was  not  to  meet  till  the  month  before  the  time  appointed 
for  the  law  to  go  into  operation,  the  people  meanwhile  took  the  affair 
into  their  own  hands.  Newspapers,  pamphlets,  sermons,  and  associa 
tions  served  to  kindle  and  to  manifest  their  indignant  feelmgs.  An 
agreement  not  to  import  any  more  goods  from  England  tiU  the  obnox- 
ious act  aliould  be  repealed  was  very  generally  signed  in  the  com- 
mercial towns  ;  and  combinations  were  also  formed  to  encourage  Amer- 
ican manufactures,  to  wear  American  cloth,  and  to  increase  the  supply  of 
wool  by  ceasing  to  eat  iamb  or  mutton.  Such  a  ferment  of  opinion  could 
not  long  prevail  without  leading  to  acts  of  violence  ;  though  the  patriot 
leaders  deplored  this  result,  and  exerted  themselves  to  prevent  it,  fore- 
seeing its  injurious  effect  upon  the  cause,  Mr.  Oliver,  who  had  accepted 
the  post  of  distributor  of  stamps  in  Boston,  was  hung  in  effigy,  a  building 
designed  for  his  office  was  demolished,  his  house  was  assaulted,  and  he 
was  so  much  frightened  that  he  consented  to  appear  before  the  people 
and  publicly  resign  his  commission.  A  few  days  afterwards,  the  mob 
entered  the  houses  of  two  officers  of  the  customs,  and  damaged  the  fur- 
niture, and  then  proceeded  to  the  residence  of  Lieut.  Governor  Hutchin- 
son, which  they  completely  gutted,  and  burned  his  furniture  in  the  street 
A  town  meeting  was  held  the  next  day,  at  which  the  citizens  expressed 
their  detestation  of  these  outrages,  and  offered  aid  to  the  magistrates  in 
their  endeavors  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  them.  In  the  other  Colonies, 
also,  the  stamp  distributors  resigned  lieir  offices,  enough  of  popular  vIot 
lence  being  shown  to  intimidate  them.  The  Virginia  Assembly,  as  soon 
as  the  news  of  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  arrived,  passed  a  series  of 
resolutions,  under  the  influence  of  Patrick  Henry,  one  of  which  declared 
that  "  the  sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  was  vested  in  the  General 
Assembly,"  and  could  not  be  transferred  to  any  other  persons  whatever. 
But  this  resolution  passed  by  a  majority  of  only  one  vote,  and  the  next 
day,  it  was  reconsidered  and  expunged  from  the  joui-nals.  Delegates 
from  nine  of  the  Colonies  assembled  at  the  Congress  in  New 
York,  and  assurances  were  received  from  two  other.  Colonies 
diat they  would  acquiesce  in  the  result.  The  proceedings  of  this.  Con- 
gress were  singularly  moderate,  considering  the  excited  temper .  of 
the  people.  They  only  published  a  declaration  of  tJie  Righla  and 
Grievances  of  the  Colonies,  and  addressed  a  petition  to  the  king,  andme- 
piorials  to  the  two  houses  of  parliament;  and  thetoneof  these  documents, 
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thongh  firm,  was  mild,  argumentative,  and  respectful.  They  claimed 
all  the  privUeges  of  Britisli  subjects,  and  especially  that  of  not  being  taxed 
without  their  own  consent.  When  these  papers  were  signed,  the  Con- 
gress -was  dissolved,  after  a  session  of  Uttle  more  thaa  a  fortnight.  The 
chief  advantage  derived  from  it  was,  that  it  made  the  patriot  leaders 
from  the  different  Colonies  acqu^nted  with  each  other,  and  enabled  fhem 
to  give  assurances  of  mutual  support.  November  came,  hut  the  stamps 
were  nowhere  used,  and  the  business  even  of  the  courts  of  justice,  after  a 
short  suspension,  was  resumed.  The  act  was  practically  nullified,  with 
the  assent,  either  free  or  enforced,  of  the  judges  and  the  governors. 

§  488.  The  cause  of  the  Colonies,  which  they  pleaded  with  mucb  ear- 
nestJiess  and  ability,  soon  found  sympathy  in  the  whole  of  Europe ;  and 
in  England  itself,  it  was  embraced  by  a  powerful  party,  which  opposed 
the  measures  of  government  both  in  speech  and  writing.  At  the  bead 
of  this  opposition  stood  the  great  statesman  and  orator,  the  elder  "William 
Pitt,  afterwards  Earl  of  Chatham ;  and  be  was  actively  supported  by 
Conway,  Col.  Barre,  and  Lord  Camden,  afterwards  Lord  Chancellor, 
and,  next  to  Lord  Mansfield,  the  highest  legal  authority  in  the  realm. 
This  powerful  opposition  produced  a  change  of  ministry  in  July,  1765, 
and,  after  a  vehement  debate,  after  Dr.  Franklin  had  undergone  a  memo- 
rable examination  before  the  House  of  Commons,  in  which  he  declared 
that  the  Act  could  never  be  enforced,  the  Stamp  Act  was  repealed.  But 
a  bill  was  passed  at  the  same  time,  declaratory  of  the  power 
Marob,  176B.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^  parliament  to  bind  America  in  all  cases  what- 
soever. In  the  Colonies,  the  news  of  the  repeal  was  received  with  great 
rejoicing,  the  accompanying  act  being  justly  regarded  as  a  mere  contri- 
vance to  save  the  honor  of  government.  Lord  Camden,  indeed,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  had  strenuously  opposed  the  declaratory  bill  as  "ab- 
solutely illegal."  "Taxation  and  representation,"  he  declared,  "are 
inseparably  united;  God  hath  joined  them,  and  no  British  parliament 
can  put  them  asunder."  Indemnity  was  demanded  from  the  Colonics  for 
those  ofBcers  of  the  crown  who  had  suffered  from  the  late  riots ;  and 
both  New  York  and  Massachusetts  granted  them  full  compen!.ation. 

§  489.  But  the  joy  of  the  Americans  was  of  short  duration,  for  in 
little  more  than  a  year,  another  act  was  passed  by  parliament,  imposing 
duties  on  all  tea,  paper,  glass,  paints,  and  lead,  ihat  should  be  imported 
into  the  Colonies.  This  was  an  avowed  attempt  to  raise  a  revenue, 
though,  in  form,  the  biU  was  like  other  acts  for  regulating  trade  ;  and  it 
was  hoped  that,  on  this  account,  it  would  escape  censure.  But  the  prin- 
wple  first  advanced  by  James  Otis  was  now  generally  adopted  by  the 
Colonists,  that  revenue  bills  under  the  form  of  regulations  of  trade  vio- 
lated their  rights  quit*  as  much  as  direct  taxation.  Tbus  the  flame  of 
opposition  was  kindled  anew,  and  raged  a^  hotly  as  ever.  Non-imporla- 
tion  was  an  obvious  and  legal  means  of  escaping  these  taxes ;  and  ex 
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tensii'e  combinations  were  therefore  formed  to  refrain  from  the  use,  not 
only  of  the  taxed  articieSj  but,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  other  Britisli  com- 
modities. Able  leaders  and  defenders  of  the  popular  cause  were  not 
wauling.  Besides  James  Otis,  there  were  the  two  Adamses  (Samuel 
and  John,)  and  John  Hancock  in  Massachusetts,  John  Dickenson  in 
Pennsylvania,  (the  author  of  the  celebrated  "  Farmer's  Letters,"  an  able 
plea  for  Colonial  rights,)  Patrick  Henry  and  R.  H.  Lee  in  Virginia,  and 
Gadsden  and  Rutledge  in  South  Carolijia,  besides  Dr.  Franklin,  whose 
reputation  and  abilities  were  of  great  weight  in  London,  where  he  resi- 
ded for  many  years  as  agent  of  several  of  the  Colonies.  The  profits  of 
British  merchants  were  soon  so  much  diminished  by  the  non-importation 
agreements,  that  they  petitioned  for  a  repeal  of  the  law  ;  and  in  deference 
lo  their  wishes,  not  to  the  rights  of  America,  the  duties  were  taken  off 
from  all  the  articles  except  lea,  the  impost  on  that  being  avowedly  re- 
tained for  the  sole  purpose  of  asserting  the  authority  of  parliament  to 
pass  such  a  law.  This  duty  was  very  small,  only  three  pence  on  the 
pound ;  and  as  a  drawback  was  now  allowed,  of  a  shilling  on  the  pound, 
originally  paid  on  the  importation  of  the  article  into  Great  Britain,  the 
Colonists  might  actually  receive  their  tea  at  a  lower  price  than  they  had 
formerly  paid.  But  the  principle  was  at  stake  ;  the  Americans  saw  very 
well,  that  if  they  submitted  lo  this  law,  all  imported  commodities  would 
soon  be  subjected  to  heavy  duties.  No  tea  was  imported;  and  other  sub- 
jects of  controversy  also  coming  up,  a  furious  contest,  in  speech  and  print, 
raged  both  in  England  and  America.  But  public  sentiment  in  the  former 
country  was  generally  turned  against  the  Colonies ;  high  notions  of  govern- 
ment and  unfounded  opinions  in  political  economy,  the  pride  of  national 
dominion  and  a  disposition  to  streteh  the  authority  of  parliament  to  the 
utmost,  all  served  to  nourish  the  fatal  error.  As  Dr.  Franklin  observed, 
"every  man  in  England  seems  to  consider  himself  as  a  piece  of  a  sove- 
reign over  America ;  seems  to  jostle  himself  into  the  throne  with  the  king, 
and  talks  of '  our  subjects  in  the  Odonies.' "  George  III.  also,  with  the  high 
notions  of  prerogative  that  had  been  instilled  into  him  before  he  came 
.to  the  throne,  and  with  the  dogged  obstinacy  of  a  dull  intelleci,  adhered 
fo  the  delusion  long  after  the  nation,  the  parliament,  and  even  the  minis- 
try, had  been  cured  of  it,  and  wished  to  retract. 

§  490.  The  war  of -pamphlets,  newspapers,  and  speeches,  the  sharp 
controversies  between  colonial  assemblies  and  royal  governors,  and  occa- 
sional outbreaks  of  popular  violence  continued  for  four  or  five  years,  till 
the  Americans  were  well  nigh  weaned  from  Iheir  old  affection  for  the 
land  of  their  forefathers,  and  had  ceased  to  glory  in  the  British  name. 
Boston  was  the  head  quaiters  of  opposition  to  the  policy  of  the  English 
ministers,  and  several  regiments  of  British  troops  were  accordingly  sent 
thither  to  dragoon  the  inhabitants  into  submission.  But  this  measui'fl 
served  only  to  increase  the  irritation,  and  to  make  the  breach  irreparable.. 
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An  aSraj  soon  took  place  between  the  mob  and  the  soldiers,  in  whioh 
„  the  latter  fired,  and  killed  three  of  their  unarmed  aasailantf, 
'  besides  dangerously  wounding  five  oihers.  It  was  late  in 
the  evening ;  the  alarm  hells  rang,  the  citizens  rushed  into  (he  streets, 
wid  an  open  battle  between  the  people  and  the  troops  was  with  diffii'ulty 
prevented.  The  next  day,  the  irritation  of  the  people  was  so  strongly 
manifested  in  a  town  meeting,  that  the  governor  and  the  military  com- 
mander consented  to  remove  the  troops  to  an  island  in  the  harbor,  and 
quiet  was  restored.  The  soldiers  who  had  firei),  wifh  their  officer,  were 
brought  to  trial  for  murder ;  but  Adams  and  Quinoy,  two  of  the  most 
distingnished  advocates  of  popular  rights,  nobly  consented  to  act  as 
their  legal  defenders,  and  made  out  so  clear  a  case  for  them,  that  they 
had  acted  under  strong  provocation,  that  the  jury  acquitted  them  of  mur- 
der, and  only  two  were  convicted  of  manslaughter  and  slightly  punished. 
Tet  the  story  of  "  the  Boston  Massacre,"  as  it  was  called,  served  long  to 
inflame  the  passions  of  the  multitude  against  their  British  oppressors. 

§  491.  As  yet,  no  revenue  had  been  received  from  the  duty  on  tea, 
because  the  Americans  would  not  import  any  of  that  commodity,  the 
little  which  they  consumed  being  obtained  by  smuggling.  But  the  con- 
test was  brought  to  a  crisis,  in  1773,  by  the  East  India  Company,  which, 
instigated  by  the  English  ministry,  sent  several  cargoes  of  tea  to  the 
Colonies,  supposing  with  good  reason  that  it  would  be  purchased  if  it  could 
only  be  landed  and  offered  for  sale.  But  the  patriots  were  on  the  alert, 
and  immediately  formed  combinations  to  prevent  the  landing  of  tlie  tea, 
and  to  force  the  consignees  to  send  it  back.  In  New  York  and  Phila- 
delphia, popular  vengeance  was  denounced  against  any  persons  who 
should  receive  the  article,  and  even  against  the  pilots  if  they  should  guide 
the  ships  into  the  harbor;  and  the  vessels  were  thus  obliged  to  return  to 
England,  without  even  efiecting  an  entry  at  the  custom-house.  At 
Charleston,  the  tea  was  landed  and  stored  in  damp  cellars,  where  it  was 
quickly  spoiled.  At  Boston,  Glovemor  Hutchinson  and  Admiral  Montague 
succeeded  in  preventing  the  vessels  from  leaving  the  harbor,  in  spite  of  the 
menaces  of  the  inhabitants ;  whereupon,  about  fifty  persons  disguised  them- 
selves as  Mohawk  Indians,  boarded  the  ships  at  the  wharf,  and,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  a  great  crowd  of  people,  drew  up  the  chests  of  tea  from,  the  holds, 
and  emptied  their  contents  into  the  water.  When  the  news  of  this  act 
arrived  in  England,  the  indignant  ministry  resolved  to  punish  the  contuma- 
cious Bostonians,  and  for  this  purpose,  introduced  three  bills  into  parlia- 
ment, one  of  which  shut  up  the  port  of  Boston,  and  i-emoved 
'  -  '  the  custom-house  to  Salem  ;  another  virtually  abrogated  the 
charter  of  Massachusetts,  by  giving  to  the  crown  or  to  the  governor  the 
appointment  of  the  Council  and  of  all  officers,  and  even  the  selection  of 
juries,  and  by  prohibiting  town  meetings  from  being  held  without  the 
governor's  consent ;  and  a  third  provided  that  persons  aecused  of  mup- 
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der  roight  be  sent  to  England  for  trial.  These  bills  were  strenuously 
opposed  by  Fox,  Burke,  Barr^,  and  Dunning,  but  were  carried  by  ma- 
jorities of  more  lian  four  fo  one.  Another  law  provided  for  the  quar- 
tering of  troops  in  Aokerica.  Four  more  regiments  were  sent  to  Boston, 
so  that  the  town  was  now  strongly  garrisoned ;  and  Gen.  Glage  being  ap- 
pointed governor,  in  place  of  Hutchinson,  the  people  of  the  province 
were  virtually  placed  under  military  Jaw.  The  Quebec  Act  passed  at 
the  same  session,  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  Canada  from  taking  part 
with  the  other  Colonies,  extended  the  boundaries  of  that  province  to  the 
Ohio  and  the  Mississippi,  established  the  old  French  law  in  all  judicial 
proceedings,  and  secured  to  the  Catholic  Ghurcli  there  the  enjoyment 
of  all  its  lands  and  revenues.  A  short  time  before,  as  if  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  had  not  been  sufSciently  irritated, 
their  agent  in  London,  Dr.  Franklin,  mis  made  the  object  of  ait  in- 
decent and  scurrilous  invecrive  before  the  Privy  Council  by  tie  Soli- 
citor General,  "Wedderburn,  the  avowed  ifttention  being  to  insult  him  ■and 
his  constituents.  He  was  charged  with  having  transmitted  to  Massachu- 
setts certwn  letters,  written  by  some  officers  of  the  crown  in  that  province, 
on  public  subjects,  to  their  friends  in  office  in  England,  which  letters  had 
been  given  to  Franklin  by  some  person  who  had  obtained  them  by  strata- 
gem OP  unfair  means.  But  before  making  this  charge,  the  ministers 
themselves  had  repeatedly  intercepted  the  letters  of  Franklin  and  other 
Colonial  agents,  and  read  them. 

S  492,  The  passage  of  the  Boston  Port  Bill  was  the  virtual  commence- 
ment of  the  American  Revolution,  though  a  eollisiou  with  arms  did  not 
take  place  till  another  year  had  elapsed.  The  agreements  to  import  no 
more  British  goods,  and  to  abstain  from  the  consumption  of  themj  were 
renewed  with  greater  solemnity  and  strictness  than  before.  Anoth^ 
general  Congress  was  called  by  Massachusetts,  to  meet  at  PhiladelpMa 
in  September ;  and  committees  of  correspondence  were  instituted,  to 
render  the  action  of  the  different  Colonies  harmonious,  and  to  keep 
them  advised  of  each  other's  proceedings.  Closing  the  harbor  had  de- 
prived the  people  of  Boston  of  their  usnal  means  of  livelihood;  but 
Salem  and  Marblehead  generously  tendered  them  the  use  of  their  wharves, 
and  subscriptions  fur  the  more  indigent  were  obtiuned  all  over  the  coun- 
try. The  Congress  met  at  the  appointed  time  and  place,  and  twelve 
Colonies  were  represented  in  it,  only  Georgia  sending  no  delegates. 
Among  the  members  were  the  two  Adamses  from  Massachusetts,  and 
Washington  and  Patrick  Henry  from  Virginia.  Memorials  and  ad- 
dresses were  sent  forth,  as  by  the  ibrmer  assembly  ;  and  the  tone  of  these 
papers  was  naturaUy  firmer  and  more  decisive  than  on  the  former  occa- 
sion, though  it  was  still  moderate.  A  dignilied  and  eloquent  Address  to 
the  People  of  Great  Britain,  written  by  Mr.  Jay,  was  much  admired, 
The  Declaration  of  Colonial  Rights  was  precise  and  comprehensive,  and 
31 
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it  includ  id  a  protest  against  the  employment  of  a  standing  army  in  the 
Colonies  without  their  consent  Professions  were  made  of  perfect  loyalty 
to  the  king,  and  of  great  solicitude  for  the  restoration  of  former  harmony 
with  Great  Britain ;  and,  from  a  majority  of  the  delegates,  these  profes- 
Bions  were  undoubtedly  sincere.  Afler  a  session  of  eight  weeks,  the  dele- 
gates separated,  having  first  recommended  that  another  Congress  should 
meet  in  the  ensuing  May,  if  the  difficulties  with  England  were  not  previ- 
iusly  adjusted. 

§  493.  In  Massachusetts,  hostilities  seemed  to  be  on  the  point  of  break- 
ing out.  Governor  Gage  prorogued  the  General  Court  before  it  had 
come  together;  but  the  members  met  at  Salem,  in  spite  of  the  proroga- 
tion, organized  themselves  into  a  provincial  congress,  chose  John  Han- 
cock for  their  president,  and  proceeded  to  business.  In  an  address  to 
the  governor,  they  protested  against  the  presence  of  British  troops  and 
the  erection  of  the  forliflcations  in  Boston.  They  appointed  a  committee 
of  safety,  to  lake  measures  for  the  defence  of  the  province,  and  another 
committer  to  obtain  provisions  and  military  stores.  They  forbade  the 
payment  of  any  more  money  to  the  late  treasurer,  and  ordered  all  taxes 
to  be  collected  by  an  ofBcer  whom  they  had  appointed.  Three  generals 
were  commissioned  by  them,  to  take  the  command  of  the  militia,  who 
were  organized  and  disciplined  with  much  diligence.  Gage  issued  coun- 
ter orders  and  proclamations,  but  no  one  out  of  ihe  range  of  his  soldiers' 
muskets  listened  to  them.  His  power  was  limited  to  Boston,  which  he 
held  by  a  condderable  mihtary  force,  and  had  carefully  fortitied ;  but  the 
people  throughout  Massachusetts  rendered  strict  and  cheerful  obedience 
to  the  provincial  congress.  Later  in  the  year,  12,000  "minute  men" 
were  enrolled,  being  volunteers  from  the  militia,  who  pledged  themselves 
to  he  ready  for  service  at  a  minute's  notice.  Minute  men  were  also  en- 
rolled in  the  other  New  England  colonies,  where,  also,  measures  were 
taken  to  procure  artillery  and  military  store.s. 

§  494.  A  striking  peculiarity  of  the  early  part  of  the  contest  was  the 
hearty  and  spontaneous  coiiperadon  of  the  larger  and  smaller  towns 
throughout  New  England.  The  movement  did  not  begin  in  a  conspiracy 
first  organized  in  the  metropolis,  and  gradually  diffused,  by  the  action  of 
a  secret  soraety,  throughout  the  land.  In  fact,  there  was  no  secrecy,  no 
conspiracy,  in  the  case.  The  opposition  to  the  offensive  acts  of  parlia- 
ment was  open  and  avowed  from  the  first ;  it  was  manifested  with  as  much 
spirit  in  little  villages— in  such  places  as  Hingham,  Bedford,  Concord, 
and  Danvers— as  in  Boston.  The  common  people,  the  farmers  and 
mechanics,  of  these  littie  communities  acted  in  concert  with  the  only 
authorities  whom  they  were  wont  to  recognize, — with  their  own  select- 
men. They  held  town  meetings,  in  which  they  concerted  measures  of 
defence,  and  passed  resolutions  declaratory  of  their  opinions  and  their 
rights,  and  expressing  sympathy  with  the  people  of  Boston.     Having 
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made  their  rude  inilitaty  preparations,  they  waited  patiently,  with  arms 
in  their  hands,  for  the  first  act  of  aggression  on  the  part  of  the  British, 
From  the  commencement  of  the  difficulties,  their  attitude  was  strictly  a 
defensiTe  one;  they  waited  (ill  the  first  blow  should  be  struck  by  their 
opponents.  They  were  not  entirely  unanimons;  in  most  of  the  towns, 
there  were  individuals  known  to  favor  the  cause  of  the  crown.  Bnt  these 
persons  were  watched  with  great  vigilance,  and  whenever  their  move- 
ments became  suspidous,  they  were  seized  and  placed  in  custody.  There 
were  some  popular  outbreaks  ;  but  the  mob  did  not  seize  obnoxious  per- 
sons, and  hang  them  up  to  a  lamp  post,  or  to  the  next  tree,  and  then 
make  targpts  of  their  bodies.  In  a  few  instances,  the  houses  of  known 
Tories  were  roughly  visited,  and  their  furniture  was  injured  or  destroyed  s 
but  the  greatest  violence  ever  done  to  their  persons  was  to  tar  and  fea- 
ther them.  And  even  these  outrages  were  discountenanced  or  sharply 
reproved  by  the  moit  influenlial  patriot*.  The  machinery  of  popular 
agitation  on  a  lai^e  scale  bad  not  then  been  invented.  The  people  con- 
sequently manifested  hut  little  enthusiasm ;  but  they  adhered  to  their 
purpose  with  a  cool  and  dogged  determination,  and  an  untJincbing  forti- 
tude, which  bore  them  triumphantly  through  the  long  struggle.  Other 
wars,  before  and  since,  have  been  waged/or  the  people,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  people  ;  but  the  American  revolution  was  the  first  war  actually 
waged  bg  the  people,  that  is  recorded  in  history.  Because  town  and  coun- 
try acted  heartily  together,  neither  absolutely  taking  the  lead,  and  nei- 
ther being  wholly  dependent  on  the  other,  the  occupation  of  Boston  by 
the  British  was  no  greater  detriment  to  the  patriot  cause  than  if  the 
troops  had  been  stationed  anywhere  else  in  the  province.  The  object 
was  to  get  rid  of  them  altogether;  and  in  their  measures  for  obtaining 
this  end,  the  people  were  as  careful  to  keep  law  and  justice  on  their  side 
as  to  provide  for  defence  against  unprovoked  aggression.  The  Port  Bill 
went  into  operation  in  June,  1774,  and  the  battle  of  Lexington  was  not 
fought  till  the  following  April.  During  the  intervening  months,  the  atti- 
tude of  the  whole  people  was  calm  and  watchful ;  they  did  not  collect 
together  in  large  bodies,  they  made  no  menacing  demonstrations,  but 
waited  patiently  till  their  opponents  should  commit  the  first  overt  act  of 
hoatiiity. 

§  495.  It  was  the  firiog  of  the  king's  troops  on  Lexington  common 
which  rang  the  alarm  bell  of  the  revolnljoa,  and  the  hitherto 
'  'seemingly  quiescent  Colony  burst  at  once  into  a  flame.  This 
event  took  place  at  four  o'clock  in  the  morning;  and  before  noon,  the  hills 
and  roads  were  alive  with  "minute  men,"  hurrying  from  all  quarters 
to  the  scene  of  conflict.  General  Gage  had  sent  out  Colonel  Smith, 
the  night  before,  with  800  men,  io  destroy  some  military  stores  which 
the  patriots  had  collected  at  Concord.  On  arriving  at  Lexington,  Colonel 
Smith  found  a  company  of  "  minute  men"  collected  on  the  common,  who. 
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were  ordered  to  disperse,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment,  were  fired  upon 
by  lie  British,  wlio  killed  or  wounded  eighteen  of  them.  A  few  shota 
were  fired  in  return,  and  the  king's  troops  then  passed  on  to  Concord, 
where  they  destroyed  a  few  stores,  were  attacked  by  the  provincials,  and 

■  commenced  their  retreat  to  Boston  about  noon.  But  the  mmute  men 
were  now  rapidly  coming  up  from  the  neighboring  towns,  and  each  com- 
pany, as  it  arrived,  without  waiting  for  orders,  or  sioppiug  to  concert 
action  with  those  already  on  the  field,  took  the  best  position  it  could  find 
for  annoying  the  enemy,  and  opened  its  fire.  The  woods  and  stone  walls 
on  each  side  of  the  road  were  lined  with  sharp  shooters,  who  availed 
themselves  of  every  advantage  of  the  ground  as  skilfully  as  if  they  had 

■  been  directed  hy  an  able  general.  "When  the  British,  on  their  retreat, 
bad  reached  Lexington,  they  were  met  by  a  reinforcement  of  1,200  men, 
without  which  they  would  probably  have  been  cut  off.  But  as  soon  as 
they  resumed  their  mareh,  they  were  again  attacked,  and  the  affair  con- 
tinued as  it  had  begun,  each  company  of  the  rustic  soldiery  finding  ita 
own  station  and  fighting  on  its  own  hook.  The  action  ended  only  when 
the  harassed  king's  troops  reached  Charlestown,  where  they  found  safety 
under  the  guns  of  their  shipping.  They  lost  about  270  in  killed,  wounded, 
and  missmg,  while  the  American  loss  was  but  93. 

§  496.  The  manner  in  which  this  battle  was  fought  was  a  type  of  the 
whole  contest  in  New  England,  from  the  time  when  the  tea  was  destroyed 
till  Boston  was  evacuated.  It  is  the  most  striking,  perhaps  the  only  com- 
plete, instance  which  all  history  afibrds,  of  the  whole  population  of  a  coun- 
try, self-moved  and  self-governed,  acting  together  with  great  imanimity  and 
vigor,  yet  acting  patiently,  prudently,  and  with  even  a  pnnctilious  regard 
for  the-  laws,  while  their  esdtment  was  intense,  and  while  they  were 
bravely  defying  a  powerful  empire,  and  setting  at  nought  an  authority, 
which,  when  exercised  within  the  bounds  of  justice,  they  and  their  fathers 
had  always  implicitly,  and  even  lovingly,  recognized.  The  first  action 
of  the  Massachusetts  Provincial  Congress,  after  the  battle  of  Lexmgton, 
was  characteristic  of  the  men  and  the  times.  They  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  take  the  depositions  of  those  who  were  present,  in  order  to  prove 
that  the  British  fired  first.  If  they  had  been  conducting  a  lawsuit  about 
the  titie  to  a  farm,  they  could  not  have  been  more  anxious  to  collect  tesU- 
mony,  and  show  that  "  the  law  "  was  on  their  side.  Most  of  the  resolu- 
tions which  they  passed  at  this  period  were  accompanied  by  formidable 
preambles,  in  which  the  justice  and  legality  of  the  measure  proposed  were 
demonstrated  at  length,  though  often  with  more  earnestness  than  logic. 
The  time  for  action  had  now  arrived,  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  spint 
which  the  people  had  shown  at  Lexington  was  no  transient  feeling. 
Within  a  few  days,  an  array  of  about  1 6,000  men  had  come  together,  and 
the  siege  of  Boston  was  begun.  This,  again,  was  a;  spontaneous  and  nn- 
toncerted  movement;  they  assembled  before  preparations  weremade-fol 
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them,- before  a  commaader-in -chief  had  been  appoioted,  or  any  plan  .of 
RCtion  formed.  Khode  Island  and  Connecticut  retained  ^tbe.,  control  of 
th&ir  own  troops,  and  the  care  of  providing  them  with,  arms  and  suste- 
nance, merely  instruelingthem  to  cooperate  with  the  Massachusetts  army. 
But  for  the  excellent  spirit  of  the  men,  the  army  would  have  been  mere- 
ly an  armed  mob.  But  the  ranks  were  filled  with  steady.jfarmerfi  and 
mechanics,  who  were  brought  thither  by  their  attachment  to  the  t^tiae, 
and  who  needed  little  discipline  to  keep  them  in  order. 

§  497.  Ammunition  and  artillery  were  yet  wanting,  though  great  ex- 
ertions had  been  made  lo  obtain  military  stores.  But  this  want  was  par- 
tially supplied  by  an  enterprise  of  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys,"  as  the 
JDhabitanis  of  the  country  which  is  now  the  State  of  Vermont  were  then 
called.  It  was  known  that  the  fortresses  of  Ticonderoga  and  Oown  Point 
had  but  slender  garrisons  and-  were  imperfectly  guarded.  Ethao  Allen 
and  Seth  Warner,  who  commanded  some  armed  volunteers  in  that  region, 
undertook  upOD  their  own  responsibility  to  take  these  forts  by 

*^'  ■  surprise,  and  they  succeeded.  Two  hundred  pieces  of  artil- 
lery and  a  considerable  supply  of  powder  were  thus  obtained  for  the 
camp  near  Boston.  The  British  army  at  that  place  had  been  reinforced, 
and  now  amounted  to  10,000  men,  under  Generals  Howe,  Clinton,  and 
Burgoyne.  To  atr^ten  their  quarters,  Col.  Prescott  was  sent,  with  about 
a  thousand  men  from  the  American  army,  to  throw  up  an  entrenchment 
on  Bunker's  Hil!  in  Gharlestown.  A  small  redoubt  was  constructed 
there  in  the  night  time,  on  which,  as  soon  as  it  was  discovered 

""^  ■  in  the  morning,  the  English  ships  in  the  harbor  opened  their 
fire.  This  produced  but  little  effect;  and  the  reinforeements.  sent  to 
Prescott  during  the  forenoon  enabled  him  to  throw  up  .an  imperfect  breast- 
work, and  other  slight  fortifications  outside  of  the  redoubt.  Generals 
Putnam,  Pomeroy,  and  Warren  joined  him  at  this  time,  but  did  not  take 
■the  command  out  of  his  hands..  Three  thousand  men  were  sent  over  at 
noon  frem  Boston,  led  by  Howe  and  Pigot,  to  take  the  hill  by  assault. 
They  advanced  bravely,  bat  the  fire  of  the  Americans  was  so  close  and 
well-sustained,  that  the  British  wavered,  and  feil  back  in  great  disorder. 
(Sage  then  ordered  the  village  of  Charlestown,  which  was  near  the  foot  of 
the  bin,  to  be  set  on  fire,  and  while  the  flames  were  raging,  the  troops  again 
moved  forward.  Again,  as  they  approached  the  redoubt,  the  murderous 
fire  of  the  Americans,  many  of  whom  were  practised  marksmen,  burst 
forth,  and  again  the  assailants  were  driven  back  to  the  landing  place. 
They  formed  and  advanced  a  third  time,  and  as  the  ammunition  of  th« 
Americans  was  now  neariy  spent,  they  succeeded  in  getting  piresession  of 
the  hill.  But  their  opponents  retired  in  a  body,  and  were  not  pursued, 
though  they  suffered  much  from  the  fire  of  the  shipping  in  their  retreat. 
The  victory  of  Howe  might  well  be  considered  a  defeat,  for  he  lost  over 
fk  thousand  men  in  killed  and  wounded,  while  the  American  loss  was  not 
31* 
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Ikalf  as  graat.  But  Gen.  Warren  was  among  the  slain.  The  battle  waa 
Bs  characteristic  as  that  of  Lexington  ;  a  Colonel  commanded,  and  three 
Generals  either  served  under  him,  or  acted  independently  in  directing 
the  troops.  The  result  was  very  encouraging  lo  the  Americans,  as  it 
proved  that  their  raw  levies  were  capahle  of  waging  a  desperate  conflict 
with  regular  troops. 

§  498.  Congress  had  again  assembled  at  Philadelphia,  at  the  appointed 
time,  and  it  began  lo  exercise  all  the  ftinctions  of  a  govem- 
***^  ^"^  ment,  though  there  was  no  formal  union  of  the  Colonies,  and 

thecheerful  acquiescence  of  the  people  was  the  only  basis  of  its  authority. 
But  the  delegates  were  not  yet  prepared  for  a  total  rupture  with  England ; 
they  voted  to  send  another  petition  to  the  king,  and  an  address  to  the  people 
of  Great  Britmn,  in  which  they  declared  that  they  did  not  intend  to  throw 
off  their  allegiance,  and  professed  an  anxious  desire  for  peace.  At  the 
same  time,  they  resolved  to  put  the  country  in  a  stale  of  defence,  and  to 
complete  the  organization  of  an  army.  George  -Washington,  a  delegate 
front  Virginia,  was  chosen  commander-in-chief,  the  members  from  New  Eng- 
land heartily  concurring  in  his  nomination,  from  their  wish  to  secure  the  co- 
operation of  the  southern  Coloniea.  Ward,  Lee,  Schuyler,  and  Putnam  were 
commissioned  as  major-generals,  and  ten  brigadiers  were  appointed,  among 
whom  were  Gates,  Greene,  Montgomery,  and  Sullivan.  Most  of  these 
ofBcers  had  seen  service  in  the  French  and  Indian  wars.  Bills  of  credit, 
or  paper  money,  were  issued  to  the  amount  of  three  millions  of  dollars  ; 
a  post-office  department  was  organized,  and  a  committee  was  appointed  to 
secure,  if  possible,  the  neutrality  of  the  Indians.  Massachusetts  asked 
the  advice  of  Congress,  in  reference  to  its  form  of  government;  and  it 
was  advised  to  establish  a  provisional  government,  that  should  conform  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  charter.  The  governors  of  most  of  the  Colonies 
bad  now  either  abandoned  their  posts,  or  were  cooperating  with  the  ene- 
mies of  the  country ;  and  the  direction  of  affairs  had  generally  fallen  into 
the  hands  either  of  the  most  cumeroua  representative  body  under  the  oH 
oreanizalion,  or  of  such  an  assembly  created  for  the  occ^ion.  It  may  be 
observed  here,  by  anticipation,  that  new  constitutions  of  government  were 
established  by  all  the  Colonies,  except  Connecticut  and  Rhode  Island, 
during  the  progress  of  the  war.  New  Hampshire  formed  such  a  consli- 
tution  in  1775 ;  New  Jersey,  South  Carolina,  Vii^nia,  Pennsylvania, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  and  North  Carolina,  in  1776,  — the  first  three  be- 
fore the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  Geor^a  and  New  York,  in  1777 ; 
Massachusetts,  in  1780.  The  forms  of  government  thus  established  were 
not  arbitrary  and  novel.  They  supplied  omissions,  it  is  true  ;  but  they 
made  no  unnecessary  innovations.  They  were  the  old  forms  of  pohty, 
adopted  by  the  first  settlers,  or  created  for  them  by  charter,  witb  such 
modifications  only  as  were  rendered  necessary  by  the  transition  from  a 
Btate  of  partial,  to  one  of  total,  independence.     Connecticut  and  Kbode 
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Bland  did  not  find  it  necessary  to  make  any  change;  their  charters  were 
60  liberal  that  the  people,  in  fact,  had  always  chosen  all  their  own  officers, 
and  enacted  all  their  own  laws;  and  under  these  charters,  the  government 
continued  to  be  administered  for  nearly  half  a  century  after  the  Eevo- 

§  499,  Washington  assumed  the  command  of  the  army  before  Boston 
about  a  fortnight  after  the  battle  of  Bunker  Hill,  and  immediately  en- 
deavored to  improve  its  organization  and  discipline,  and  to  obtain  supplies 
of  arms  and  milifary  stores.  The  troops  at  first  consisted  entirely  of 
volunteers,  and  so  many  of  these  left  and  went  home  after  a  short  stay, 
that  it  was  feared  the  camp  would  be  deserted.  An  attempt  was  now 
made  to  enlist  soldiers  for  definite  periods,  to  fonn  them  into  regimenla,  and 
accustom  them  to  discipline  and  the  use  of  their  arms.  The  most  pressing 
want  was  that  of  powder,  of  which  there  was  not  enough  to  furnish  nine 
rounds  lo  a  man,  and  the  whole  supply  in  the  country  was  so  inadequate 
that  active  operations  could  not  be  undertaken  for  some  months.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  establish  manufactories  of  saltpetre  and  to  import 
powder  and  lead  from  the  "West  Indies ;  and  a  small  supply  of  military 
stores  was  obtained  from  captured  vessels.  The  patience  and  firmness  of 
the  commander-in-chief  were  severely  taxed  by  the  many  discouraging 
circumstances  of  his  posilion,  at  the  head  of  a  motley  collection  of  troops, 
with  insufficient  means  of  paying  them  and  of  providing  many  necessa- 
ries of  war.  Eessffved  and  dignified  in  his  demeanor,  inflesible  in  pni'- 
pose,  circumspect  and  yet  enterprising  in  his  plans,  industrious  and  me- 
thodical in  business,  he  united  the  highest  qualifications  for  the  elevated 
post  which  he  was  called  to  fill.  His  equanimity  was  seldom  ruffled, 
and  no  failures  or  disasters  could  dishearten  him  or  paralyze  his  energies. 
A  keen  judge  of  character  and  qualifications,  he  was  generally  fortunate 
in  selecting  his  agents  and  giving  his  confidence.  Under  his  direction, 
and  in  spite  of  the  most  adverse  circumstances,  the  raw  levies  were  gra- 
dually converted  into  disciplined  and  effective  troops,  and  the  efforts  of  an 
enemy  greatly  superior  in  means  and  equipment  were  successfully  foiled. 
§  500.  Congress  had  projected  an  expedition  against  Canada,  in  the 
hope  of  obtaining  the  sympathy  and  aid  of  the  French  inhabitants  of  that 
province,  or  perhaps  of  inducing  them  to  unitp  with  the  other  Colonies  in 
resistance  to  the  Brilish  ministry.  Schuyler  and  Montgomery,  at  the 
head  of  a  small  body  of  troops,  advanced  by  way  of  Lake 
August,  irTS.  champlain  against  Montreal,  whilst  Arnold,  with  about  a 
thousand  men,  was  detached  from  the  camp  before  Boston,  to  ascend  the 
Kennebec  river,  and  then  make  his  way  through  the  wilderness  to  the 
banks  of  the  St.  Lawrence  opposite  Quebec.  Schuyltar  bemg  prevented 
by  illness  from  advancing  farther  than  St.  John's  on  the  Sorel,  the  com- 
mand devolved  on  Montgomery,  who,  after  a  few  weeks' 
siege,  caplni-ed  St.  John'?,  and   then  advanced  against  Mon- 
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Besl,  wWch  w».  .mrendered  to  Urn  without  reratooce.  Arnold  .troop., 
after  sulT.ring  gr«.l  hardsblps  from  sipo.or.  aod  want  of  food  whJo 
pa«iii.  thronih  a  wild  and  uninhaMted  region,  reached  the  BOnthern 
hank  of  th.  St  Lawrence,  where  thoj  were  joined  hj  Mont- 
Beoembeci.  g^y,  who  camo  down  the  river  to  meet  them.     Their 

united  foree.  hardly  exceeded  a  thou.and  men,  while  Carleton,  the  Eri- 
ti,h  commander,  by  landing  the  ..ilore  and  organizing  the  eiti.en,  into 
mihtary  comp»ie.,  had  g.rriwned  Quehec  with  1,200.  The  artillery  ot 
the  American,  not  heing  .ufEcient  to  make  any  impro..lon  on  the  work., 
they  resolved  to  attempt  to  carry  the  ptee  hy  a..auK.  Under  cover  ol 
a  snow-storm,  the  men  advanced  to  the  attack  with  great  gal- 
D»mber  ■!.  j^  ^^^j  f^^^  ,|„i,  „y  i„,o  the  lower  town  i  but  Mont- 

gomery was  killed,  Arnold',  leg  wa.  broken  by  a  musket  hall,  and  after 
some  de.perale  fighting,  the  party  m  the  streets  found  themselves  .ui- 
rounded  and  were  obhged  to  .unender  Arnold,  with  about  600  men, 
retreated  a  few  mile.  «p  the  river,  and  there  kept  up  the  blockade  of 
Quehec  through  the  winter  Eeintoreement.  were  ..nt  to  him  i  but  alter 
the  .pring  opened,  a  large  body  of  Buti.h  troop,  arrived  at  Quebec,  and 
the  American,  were  forced  to  relm,  fir.t  to  Montreal,  and  afterwards  to 

St.  John's.  .      n        A.U    I.  itT 

5  501.  Howe',  army  In  Bo.lon,  having  learned  caulion  from  the  battle 
of  Bunker  Hill,  made  no  attempt  at  olfen.ive  opei.tion.  dumg  tie 
autumn  and  winter,  and  the  want  of  cannon  and  powder  in  the  Amem- 
can  camp  prevented  Washington  from  attacking  them.  But  hroogh  the 
great  exertion,  ot  Colonel  Knox,  over  Hfly  pieces  of  'f'"7''^ 
Lgged  on  sleds,  over  the  frozen  lake  and  the  .now,  bcm  Crown  Poinl 
.nd1:icond.rog. ;  and  active  measures  were  then  adopted  to  drive  ttie 
British  out  of  the  place-  On  the  evening  ot  the  4th  of  March, 
^  '■  ""■  the  attention  of  th.  enemy  being  drawn  by  a  hri.k  c.nnonad. 
to  th,  opposite  quarter,  a  large  bod,  of  troop.  ..cretly  took  po..e..,o« 
rf  DoX-ter  Height..  »d  erooted  a  line  of  fortificafon.  there  which 
commanded  the  harbor  and  the  town.   Th.  Engli.h  general  made  i 


diate  preparation  to  attack  the.e  work,  ,  but  a  funous  storm  of  wind  ™d 
rain,  that  prevailed  for  two  day.,  provcnted  tlie  troop,  from  crossing  m 
boats  to  Dorche.ler,and  when  thi.  had  ceased,  the  intronchment.  ...oed 
too  strong  to  be  forced.  General  H...  ccn-equently  ""'"'i  «  «~- 
ate  th.  town!  and  on  the  17th,  the  Heel  mled,  c.rrymg  oit  the  who  o 
,,  and  about  one  thou.and  inhabitants  of  the  P'»«'_™''_  *_™'"'' 


army,  and  about  one  thousano  lanaoioioia  o.  -.-  e-- - 

^ho'ldhered  to  th.  king's  can.e-  Th.  recover,  of  »»•"  ""''f  ^-/^ 
rejoicing  throughout  the  country  i  the  thanks  of  ^"g"'' ""  "»*  » 
the  general  and  hi.  army,  and  a  gold  medal  wa.  oriered  to  »•  ™^  "^ 
commemoration  ot  th.  event-  After  a  delay  of  » '"  ■i'?".  y?''  *" 
...rched  with  th.  main  bod,  of  the  arm,  to  New  York-  The  Loyal.to, 
or  Tori.«,  a.  the  fitvoren  of  the  Briti.h  cao,.  w.re  called,  were  name- 
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,rfms  in  that  place  and  its  neighborhood,  and  for  this  reason,  iimong  others, 
it  was  supposed  tliat  Howe  would  carry  his  army  thither.  In  reality,  tha 
British  troops  sailed  for  Halifax,  where  tliey  remained  inactive  till  the 
end  of  June,  and  then,  after  receiving  lai^e  reinforcements,  proceeded 
to  New  York. 

§  502.  A  year  had  now  elapsed  since  the  battle  of  Lexington ;  it  had 
been  passed  in  active  hostilities,  the  exasperation  of  both  parties  had  in- 
creased, and  there  seemed  to  be  no  longer  any  hope  of  a  reconciliation 
with  England.  Lord- North's  ministry,  supported  by  the  obstinacy  of  the 
king  and  by  a  large  majority  iu  both  houses  of  Parliament,  evincej  no 
disposition  to  change  its  policy ;  on  the  contrary,  treaties  had  been  formed 
with  several  of  llie  minor  powers  of  Germany,  in  virtue  of  which  about 
17,000  Hessians,  Waldeckera,  and  Haiioverians  were  collected  by  crafty 
recruiting  officers,  and  hired  out  to  England  for  the  purpose  of  putting 
down  the  rebellion  in  America.  Of  course,  the  news  that  these  merce- 
naries were  to  be  employed  greatly  incieased  the  irritation  of  the  Colo- 
nies. Thomas  Paine,  a  very  coarse  but  vigorous  writer,  published  his 
famous  pamphlet,  called  "  Common  Sense,"  to  prove  that  a  final  separa- 
tion from  England  was  inevitable  and  ought  not  to  be  delayed,  Written 
in  an  eminently  popular  style,  it  had  an  immense  circulation,  and  was  of 
great  service  in  preparing  the  minds  of  the  people  for  independence.  A 
proposition  to  dissolve  all  connection  with  Great  Britain  was  first  intro- 
duced in  Congress  by  Eichard  Henry  Lee,  of  Vii^inia,  and  was  warmly 
supported  by  John  Adams  and  other  members  from  New  England,  But 
it  was  not  carried  without  difficulty;  New  York,  Pennsylvania,  Mary- 
land, and  South  Carolina  hesitated.  Indeed,  the  legislatures  of  the  two 
former  Colonies  had  expressly  instructed  their  representatives  in  Congress 
to  vote  against  it.  But  the  tide  of  popular  opinion  now  set  strongly 
towards  independence,  and  the  waverers  were  carried  along  with  it,  in 
spite  of  their  efforls.  The  recusant  Colonies  recalled  their  instructions, 
and  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  written 
by  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  revised  by  a  committee,  of  which  John  Adams 
and  Dr.  Franklin  were  members,  was  solemnly  adopted  in  Congress  by  a 
vote  of  the  whole  Thirteen  States.  This  memorable  Declaration  asserts 
in  grave  and  dignified  language  the  right  of  the  people  to  institute,  alter, 
or  abolish  any  form  of  government ;  to  justify  the  exercise  of  tliis  right 
at  the  present  time,  it  enumerates  at  length  the  wrongs  which  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  Colonies  by  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  and  concludes  thai 
be  is  no  longer  worthy  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people  ;  and  it  ends  with 
the  formal  assertion,  that  "  these  United  Colonies  ai'e,  and  of  right  oughi 
to  be,  free  and  independent  States,  and  that  they  are  absolved  from  ali 
allegiance  to  the  British  crown;" — in  support  of  which  declaration,  tha 
signers  of  the  instrument  mutually  pledge  to  each  other  their  lives,  theil 
fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor. 
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§  503.  The  progress  of  tlie  contest  had  been  watched  with  great  atten- 
tion on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  where  the  efforts  of  the  Americans 
were  naturally  regarded  with  favor  and  sympathy,  partly  out  of  jealousy 
of  England,  but  still  more  from  the  enthusiasm  which  a  gallant  contest 
for  freedom  always  awakens  in  the  hearts  of  the  people.  Among  the 
French  particularly,  this  feeling  was  very  strong,  as  the  success  of  the 
patriots  would  humiliate  and  weaken  the  haughty  rival  that  had  recently 
triumphed  over  France,  and  deprived  her  of  neariy  all  her  colonial  domi- 
nion. Congress  had  previously  appointed  a  "  Committee  of  Secret  Cor- 
respondence," to  keep  up  intercourse  with  the  friends  of  the  causa  in 
various  parts  of  Europe  ;  and  now  that  the  United  States  had  become  an 
independent  power,  it  seemed  proper  to  extend  this  intercourse,  and  to 
establish  diplomatic  relations  with  other  governments.  Three  commis- 
sioners, of  whom  Dr.  Franklin  was  one,  were  sent  to  Paris,  and  Arthur 
Lee  was  deputed  by  them  to  visit  Prussia  and  Spain.  These  agents 
were  not  formally  received  at  court,  for  no  European  power  was  yet  pre- 
pared for  war  with  England.  But  the  French  ministers  treated  them 
with  much  courtesy,  and  agreed  to  furoish  the  Americans  with  secret 
BMpplies  of  money,  arms,  and  military  stores,  to  a  considerable  amouilt. 
Many  shipments  were  consequently  made,  and  the  aid  thus  received  was 
very  seasonable.  The  appearance  of  Dr.  Franklin,  with  bis  high  repu- 
tation as  a  philosopher,  his  plain  garh,  and  agreeable  manners,  as  an 
envoy  from  the  combatants  for  freedom  in  the  New  "World,  created  a 
great  sensation  among  the  excitable  people  of  Paris.  Honors  and  atten- 
tions of  all  kinds  were  lavished  upon  him.  "Men  imagined,"  says  La- 
eretelle,  "  that  they  saw  in  him  a  sage  of  antiquity,  come  back  to  give 
austere  lessons  and  generous  examples  to  the  modems.  They  personified 
in  him  the  republic  of  which  he  was  the  representative  and  the  legislator." 
The  young  and  wealthy  Marquis  of  Lafayette,  inspired  with  a  noble 
enthusiasm,  crossed  the  ocean  to  hazard  life  and  property  in  the  cause  of 
American  freedom.  Some  Germans,  also,  among  whom  Kalb  and  Steu- 
ben, were  best  known,  and  the  gallant  Pole,  Koseiuzko,  with  a  number 
of  volunteers  from  other  nations,  went  to  the  aid  of  the  Americans. 

S  604.  The  campaign  of  177S  was  very  disastrous  to  the  American 
arms,  and  hut  for  the  surpassing  fortitude  and  magnanimity  of  their  great 
military  leader,  it  would  have  been  ruinous  to  the  cause,  Washington's 
army  was  very  weak  when  it  arrived  in  New  York ;  severaJ  regiments  had 
heen  left  behind  to  garrison  Boston,  and  others  were  detached  to  strengthen 
the  northern  array,  then  lying  near  Montreal.  Unfortunately,  also,  the 
men  had  been  enlisted  for  very  short  periods,  owing  to  the  uncertainty 
how  long  the  war  would  continue ;  and  now,  when  their  services  were 
most  wanted,  and  they  had  been  trained  and  disciplined,  whole  regiments 
bad  to  be  disbanded  and  sent  home,  and  their  places  were  taken  by  raw 
recruits.     Freqnent  drafts  were  made  from  the  militia,  to  meet  pressing 
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emergencies  ;  but  these  raw  troops  could  not  Ue  depended  upon  for  effi- 
cient service.  The  Continenlal  troops  under  Washington  at  Sew  York 
aid  not  number  more  than  8,000,  while  the  Britieh  army,  which  Howe 
led  thither  in  June,  including  the  German  mereenaries,  amounted  to 
24,000,  Among  them  were  the  troops  lately  employed  against  Charles- 
Um,  South  Carolina,  where  they  had  attempted  to  land,  hut  the  fleet 
had  been  driven  off  by  the  heavy  fire  from  the  forts.  The  fortifications  at 
New  York  did  not  prove  so  formidable,  as  the  British  vessels  passed 
them  without  damage,  and  entered  the  Hudson  river.  Howe  landed  most 
of  his  troops  on  Long  Island,  where  the  Tories  were  very  numerous,  and 
marched  to  attack  the  Americans,  who  were  in  an  entrenched  camp  at 
the  western  end  of  the  island,  opposite  New  York.  A  battle  followed,  in 
which  the  British  army  succeeded  in  gaining  the  rear  of  the  Americana 
by  an  unguarded  road,  and  totally  defeated  them,  taking  over  a  thousand 
prisoners.  The  remainder  of  the  army  secretly  retreated,  on  the  second 
night  after  the  battle,  from  Long  Island  to  New  York.  Leaving  a  gar- 
rison in  the  town,  "Washington  placed  the  body  of  the  troops  on  Haerlem 
heights,  a  strong  position  at  the  northward.  But  the  garrison  was  soon 
obliged  with  loss  to  quit  New  York,  as  the  place  was  not  tenable  except 
by  a  large  force,  and  even  the  troops  on  the  heights  behaved  so  ill  that  a 
farther  retreat  became  necessary.  Discouragement  was  now  very  gene- 
ral ;  the  militia  deserted  by  companies,  and  the  Continentals,  as  the  regu- 
lar troops- were  called,  began  to  follow  their  example.  Washington 
adopted  the  only  system  of  warfare  which  was  practicable  under  these 
gloomy  circumstances  ;  he  resolved  to  risk  no  general  engagement,  to 
encamp  only  in  strong  positions,  to  weary  out  the  enemy  by  frequent 
marches,  and  not  to  meet  them  except  in  skirmishes.  A  par- 
October  26.     ^.^  ^^^.^^  ^^^  ^^^^^^  ^^  y^^^^  pj^jjg  without  any  decisive 

result,  and  most  of  the  Americans  were  then  withdrawn  to  the  western 
shore  of  the  Hudson,  as  an  invasion  of  New  Jersey  was  threatened.  A 
large  garrison  was  left  in  Fort  Washington,  on  New  York  island,  about 
ten  miles  above  the  city ;  but  the  British  attacked  it  before  the  fortifica- 
tions were  completed,  and  the  commander  was  obliged  to  capitulate,  giv- 
ing up  the  place  and  stores,  and  over  2,000  prisoners.  The  enemy  then 
crossed  the  Hudson  in  force,  and  Washington  was  obliged  to  abandon 
Fort  Lee,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  with  a  great  quantity  of  bag^ge  and 
artillery.  He  then  retreated  rapidly  southward  through  New  Jersey  as 
Far  as  Trenton,  where,  for  safety,  the  army  crossed  the  Delaware  into 
Pennsylvania.  At  this  gloomy  period  for  the  American  cause.  Sir  Wil- 
liam Howe  issued  a  proclamation,  ofiering  pardon  to  all  who  would  return 
to  their  allegiance  within  sixty  days,  and  commanding  all  persons  who 
had  taken  up  arms,  and  all  congresses  and  assaciations  to  desist  from 
their  treasonable  proceedings  and  give  up  their  usurped  authority.  Many 
individuals,  among  whom  were  two  former  members  of  C 
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weak  eiiougli  fo  accept  the  proposal.  As  the  British  army  approached 
Philadelphia,  Congress  adjourned  to  Baltimore,  having  first  granted  to 
the  commander-in-chief  almost  dictatorial  power. 

§  505.  Washington  perceived  that  some  bold  stroke  was  necessary  to  ' 
revive  the  spirits  of  hia  countrymen.  Some  reinforcements  had  joined  , 
him,  and  the  English  army  had  gone  into  winter-quarters,  being  stationed 
in  detachments  at  several  places  in  New  Jersey.  On  Christmas  night,  at  ^ 
the  head  of  2,500  men,  he  recrossed  the  Delaware  with  great  diffieulty, 
as  the  river  was  full  of  floating  ice,  surprised  a  body  of  Hessians  in  Tren- 
ton, took  900  prisoners  and  then  returned  to  his  former  position  with 
only  a  trifling  loss.  A  week  afterwards,  he  reoccupied  Trenton  with  a  lar- 
ger force ;  but  Lord  Comwallis  came  up  to  meet  him  with  a  large  portion 
of  the  British  army,  and  it  appeared  too  hazardous  either  to  stand  an  en- 
gagement, or  retreat  when  the  enemy  were  so  near.  Washington  devised 
a  manceuvre  which  was  completely  successful.  Leaving  the  watch  fires  , 
burning  in  the  deserted  camp,  the  troops  were  led  by  a  circuitous  route 
into  the  rear  of  the  British,  and  then  conducted  to  Princeton,  where  they 
fell  unexpectedly  upon  three  regiments  that  were  stationed  there,  drove 
them  out  of  the  town  with  great  loss,  and  took  300  prisoners.  Comwal- 
lis heard  the  firing  in  his  rear,  and  divining  the  cause,  hurried  off  in  pur- 
suit ;  but  before  be  could  overtake  the  Americans,  they  were  encamped 
on  unassailable  ground  at  Moriistown.  These  exploits  taught  Sir  William 
Howe  lo  respect  an  opponent  whom  he  had  begun  to  contemn ;  and  he 
therefore  withdrew  his  troops  from  the  greater  part  of  New  Jersey,  and 
concentrated  them  round  New  York.  Washington  stationed  his  army 
at  Morristown,  Princeton,  and-  in  the  Highlands  on  the  Hudson ;  and 
ihe  nest  six  months  were  spent  in  organizing  it  anew,  and  reducing  it  to 
discipline.  The  British  had  taken  possession  of  the  southern  part  of 
Rhode  Island,  and  had  surprised  and  captured  Gen.  Lee.  On  the  other 
hand,  privateers  and  national  cruisers  had  been  fitted  out  in  the  porta 
of  Massnehusetts,  and  had  captured  many  valuable  British  ships,  which 
were  carried  to  the  West  Indies  and  the  harbors  of  continental  Europe, 
and  sold. 

§  506.  The  nest  year  was  the  turning  point,  or  critical  period,  of  the 
war.  It  was  checkered  by  good  and  evii  fortune.  It  was 
^'  "■  '  a  period  of  much  financial  difficulty  and  great  suffering  both 
by  the  army  and  the  people ;  but  towards  its  close,  the  unexpecied  and 
great  success  of  the  American  arms  at  the  north  really  decided  the  fate 
of  the  contest,  and  showed  that  the  attempt  of  Great  Britain  to  reduce 
the  Colonies  by  force  to  their  former  allegiance  was  a  hopeless  undertak- 
ing. About  the  end  of  May,  the  American  army,  now  much  strength- 
ened by  recruits,  left  its  winter  quarters,  and  took  a  strong  position  at 
Middletown..  Howe  manceuvred  for  some  time,  in  the  hope  of  inducing 
or  compelling  it  to  fight  a  battle  on  equal  ground.     But  finding  that 
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VFashington  was  too  cautious  to  run  this  hazard,  he  suddenly  e 
his  army  on  board  the  fleet,  and  carried  it  round  to  the  head  of  Chesa. 
peake  Bay,  where  he  landed  and  began  hia  mareh  for  Philadelphia.  He 
was  obliged  to  take  this  route,  as  the  American  ibrlifleations  on  the  Dela- 
ware made  it  too  hazardous  for  the  fleet  to  ascend  that  river.  Anxious 
to  save  the  city  which  was  the  seat  of  Congress  and  was  regarded  in  some 
measure  as  the  capital  of  the  country,  Washington  marched  hurriedly  south- 
ward to  intercept  him.  After  passing  through  Philadelphia,  he  first  at- 
tempted to  check  the  progress  of  the  enemy  at  Brandywine,  where  a  creek, 
everywhere  fordable,  guarded  the  frontof  the  American  position.  The  Bri- 
tish passed  this  stream  in  two  divisions,  at  considerable  distance 
Ssptflmber  11.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^j, .  ^^^  Washington's  army  being  thus  attacked 
in  front  and  on  the  flank,  some  regiments  broke  and  fled,  and  the  rest  were 
forced  to  retreat  In  some  disorder.  The  Americans  again  offered  battle  five 
days  afterwards,  but  a  violent  storm  interrupted  the  engagement  almost 
as  soon  as  it  began.  The  hope  of  saving  Philadelphia  was  then  aban- 
dboed-  Con-ress  adjourned  to  Lancaster,  the  magazines  and  public 
fitores  were  removed,  and  Howe  entered  the  city  on  the  26th,  leaving 
the  bulk  of  his  army  ten  miles  off,  at  Germantown.  It  was  a  barren 
cbnquest  i  experience  was  now  teaching  the  British  that  they  could  hold 
mt  more  ground  in  America  than  what  they  actually  occupied  with  their 
troops  ;  and  these  were  not  to  be  too  much  scattered,  or  they  were  hable 
to  be  cut  off  in  detail.  To  raise  the  sinking  spirits  of  his  men,  Washing- 
ton planned  a  surprise  of  the  British  army  in  Germantown.  The  enter- 
prise seemed  successful  "at  flrst ;  but  the  troops  got  separa- 
**""^^  *■  ted  from  each  other,  in  the  darkness  of  the  morning,  by  the 
inequaJitJes  of  the  ground,  a  panic  seized  upon  -some,  and  the  whole  were 
then  driven  to  make  a  disorderly  retreat.  Rightly  deeming  that  Wash- 
ington could  not  soon  make  another  attack  after  this  repulse,  Howe  re- 
Bolved  to  attack  the  forts  on  the  Delaware,  in  order  to  estahlish  com- 
munication with  his  fleet,  which  had  not  yet  been  able  to  pass  up  the 
river.  Count  Donop;  with  1,200  Hessians,  assaulted  the  post  at  Red 
Bank,  on  the  Jersey  shore,  but  fell  in  the  attempt,  and  his 
OotobBc  22.  ^^^  ^^^  ^^.^^^  ^jj.  ^ij^  gj,gj^t  slaughter ;  and  of  tlie  ships 
which  assailed  Fort  Miflen,  on  an  island  in  the  Delaware,  a  sixty-four 
was  blown  up,  a  frigate  was  burned,  and  the  others  were  much  injured 
and  compelled  to  retire.  The  enemy  then  erected  land-batteries,  which 
kept  up  so  heavy  afire  that  the  fortifications  were  ruined,  and  the  gar- 
rison was  withdrawn.  Red  Bank  was  also  evacuated,  and  the  Dela- 
ware was  thus  opened  to  the  British  fleet. 

§  507.  But  the  most  important  military  operations  of  this  year  took 

place  at  the  north.     Gen.  Burgoyne  received  the  command  in  Canada, 

with  a  finely  appointed  army  of  10,000  men,  and  was  instructed  to  force 

his  way  down  Lake  Champlain,  and  then  cross  to  Albany,  and  descend 
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the  Hudson,  to  join  the  British  forces  in  New  York.  This  plan,  If  eso 
cuted,  would  have  cut  off  New  England  from  the  other  Colonies,  and 
have  rendered  the  subjugation  of  the  Americans  extremely  probable. 
And  there  was  great  danger  for  a  time  that  it  would  he  executed. 
Burgoyae  summoned  the  Indiana  to  his  standard,  and  easily  drove 
the  feeble  and  disorganized  army  of  St.  Clwr  before  him,  captured 
Ticonderoga  and  Skeneshorough,and  prepared  to  force  his  way 
''^^^'  through  the  wilderness,  from  the  head  of  the  lake  to  the  Hud- 

son. St  Clair  had  brought  a  poor  remnant  of  his  army  to  join  Schuyler 
Ht  Fort  Edward,  on  the  Hudson  ;  hut  their  united  forces  did  not  number 
5,000,  most  of  them  were  militia,  and  bolh  ammunition  and  provisions 
were  wanting.  The  news  of  the  loss  of  Ticonderoga  and  the  rapid  pro- 
gress of  Burgoyne  created  great  consternation ;  the  militia  of  New  Eng- 
land came  forward  readily,  and  in  considerable  numbers,  to  strengthen 
the  northern  army,  which  also  received  some  detachments  from  the  posts 
in  the  Highlands.  Schuyler  was  superseded  by  Gen.  Gates,  and  under 
him  were  placed  Arnold,  Moi^an,  Lincoln,  and  others,  who  were  among 
the  best  officers  in  the  army.  Burgoyne  had  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
Hudson  after  immense  labor  and  fatigue,  but  he  fotmd  that  difficulties  were 
now  beginning  to  thicken  around  him.  He  had  sent  out  a  strong  detach- 
ment of  regular  troops,  Tories,  and  Indians,  to  his  right,  to  turn  the  alarm 
to  the  western  frontier  of  New  York,  and  lay  siege  to  Fort  Schuyler 
at  the  head  of  the  Mohawk.  Arnold  was  sent  against  him,  and  the  fear 
of  his  approach  caused  so  many  of  the  Indians  to  desert,  that  St.  Leger 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  retire  so  precipitately 
■*^-  ^^  that  most  of  his  stores  and  baggage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 

Americans.  Another  and  stronger  detachment  was  sent  out  to  the  left, 
under  Col.  Baum,  to  try  the  temper  of  the  people  and  to  obtam  horses 
and  provisions ;  this  was  encountered,  at  Bennington,  by  some 
^'^-  ^^-  New  Hampshire  militia  and  Green  Mountain  Boys,  under 
Col.  Stark,  and  totaOy  defeated,  most  of  the  German  soldiers  being  taken 
prisoners.  Col.  Breyman,  who  had  been  sent  with  500  men  to  aid  Baum, 
came  tip  two  hours  after  the  battle  was  fought,  was  himself  attacked  by 
the  victorious  party,  and  obliged  to  make  the  best  retreat  he  could,  wiih 
the  loss  of  all  his  baggage  and  artillery.  Thus  both  of  Burgojne's  wings 
were  clipped,  and  he  found  himself  at  Saratoga,  on  the  west  side  of  tlie 
Hudson,  in  the  heart  of  a  difficult  country,  short  of  provisions,  and  with 
an  enemy  constantly  increasing  in  numbera  on  all  sides  of  him.  He  first 
tried  an  attack  upon  Gates'  camp,  npon  Behmus  s  Heights, 
Sept.  19.  .^  j^jg  f^j^j.  ^^^  yjg  ^gguit  was  a  drawn  battle,  in  which  he 
lost  500  men,  and  gaitied  not  a  single  advantage.  A  party  of  Lincoln'^ 
militia  had  got  into  his  rear,  surprised  the  posts  around  Lake  George,  and 
besieged  Ticonderoga,  so  that  his  communications  were  cut  off.  But  ha 
was  encouraged  to  hold  out,  as  a  letter  reached  him  from  Clinton  m  New 
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York,  saying  that  the  latter  was  about  to  mate  an  expedition  up  the  Hud- 
Son,  which  would  operat*  as  a  diversion,  and  might  reach  Albany,  so  aa 
to  place  Gates  between  two  fires.  The  promise  was  kept,  the  passes  of 
the  Highlands  were  forced,  and  the  British  had  proceeded  as  far  north  aa 
Esopus,  when  they  learned  that  they  were  too  late,  and  found  it  prudent 
urn.  Burgoyne  offered  battle  again  on  the  7th  of  Oclober,  and  his 
s  were  defeated  and  driven  back  into  his  camp,  his  entrenchments 
le  quarter  were  forced,  and  a  part  of  his  artillery  and  ammu- 
nilion  were  captured.  His  position  was  thus  rendered  unlenable,  and 
he  secretly  drew  back  in  the  night  to  a  rising  ground  in  the  rear.  Thence 
he  retreated,  two  days  afterwards,  to  Saratoga,  and  found  that  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  country  and  the  position  of  the  American  parties  were  such 
that  he  could  go  no  further.  He  held  out  a  weelt  longer ;  and  then,  his 
provisions  being  exhausted  and  his  camp  surrounded  and  hard 
°°*'  ^^'  pressed,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate.     He  had  already  lost 

about  4,000  men,  and  5,642  others  were  now  surrendered  as  prisoners  of 
■war,  all  his  arms,  baggage,  and  camp  equipage  also  passing  into  the  hands 
of  the  victors.  The  garrison  of  Ticonderoga,  wheu  they  heard  of  this  cala- 
mity, hastily  retreated  into  Canada,  and  the  Americans  again  took  posses- 
sion of  this  renowned  fortress. 

5  508.  Two  days  after  the  news  arrived  at  Paris  of  the  capture  of 
Burgoyne  and  the  battle  of  Germantown,  the  French  ministry  inlimaled 
to  Dr.  Franklin  that  they  were  willing  to  consider  the  project  of  a  treaty 
of  alliance  with  the  American  States.  Two  treaties  were  accordingly 
framed,  in  one  of  which  France  acknowledged  the  independ- 
Feb.6, 1778.  ^^^^  ^^  ^^^  g^^j^^^  ^^^^  formed  relations  of  amity  and  com- 
merce with  them ;  in  the  other,  which  was  to  go  into  effect  if  Great 
Britain  should  make  war  upon  France,  the  two  contracting  pai-lies  bound 
themselves  lo  aid  each  other  as  good  friends  and  allies,  to  maintain  the 
sovereignty  and  independence  of  the  American  States,  and  not  to  moke 
a  truce  or  peace  except  by  mutual  consent.  About  the  same  time,  the 
British  ministry  caused  two  laws  lo  be  enacted,  declaring  that  no  tax 
Fhould  hereafter  be  imposed  by  pariiament  on  the  Colonies,  and  appoint- 
ingcon-.missioners  to  treat  with  them  on  almost  any  terms  short  of  absolute 
independence.  The  concession  was  ample,  but  itcame  too  late ;  Congress 
refused  even  to  hold  a  conference  with  the  commissioners  before  the 
British  armies  were  withdrawn  and  the  independence  of  the  country  ac- 
knowledged. England  therefore  declared  war  against  France,  and  pre-' 
pared  to  keep  up  in  America  some  years  longer  a  useless,  expensive,  and 
murderous  conflict,  in  which  she  had  hardly  a  hope  of  ultimate  success. 
The  Colonists  were  indeed  compelled  to  pay  a  heavy  price  for  their  free- 
dom. The  public  finances  were  in  a  deplorable  state  j  recruits  could  not 
be  obtained  except  by  enormous  bounties,  and  the  troops  were  but  half 
fed  and  half  clothed;  and  the  people  generally  were  suffering  from  ibt 
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interruption  of  trade  and  agriculture,  and  the  scarcity  of  breadstuffs. 
There  was  hardly  a  family  in  the  land  to  which  the  war  had  not  already 
brought  privation  and  bereavement.  And  yet  the  spirit  of  the  people 
continued  high;  tlity  expected  much  from  the  French  alliance,  and,  ex- 
cept among  the  Tories,  hardly  a  wish  was  breathed  for  peace  on  any 
terms  short  of  independence.  For  the  army,  which  had  passed  the  winter 
in  miserable  huts  at  Valley  Forge,  suffering  from  Cflid  and  disease,  and  to 
some  extent  also  from  hunger  and  nakedness,  Washington  set  apart  a  day 
for  rejoicing  when  the  news  of  the  treaty  with  France  were  received. 
Losses  and  hardships  were  then  forgotten  in  the  general  exultation ; 
"every  heart  was  filled  with  gratitude  to  the  French  king,  and  every 
mouth  spoke  hia  praise." 

§  609.  The  quarters  of  the  British  army  were  now  found  to  be  too 
much  extended ;  and  it  was  resolved  to  evacuate  Philadelphia  and  retreat 
to  New  York.  The  American  army,  which  had  been  reinforced  in  the 
spring,  and  somewhat  trained  and  disciplined  ttrough  the  great  efforts  of 
Baron  Steuben,  a  brave  and  skilful  Prussian  officer,  hung  upon  their  i-ear 
and  gave  them  much  trouble.  A  battle  between  them  was  fought  at 
Monmouth,  with  indecisive  results,  though  the  British  loss 
considerably  exceeded  that  of  the  Americans.  Many  of  the 
German  soldiers,  also,  took  the  opportunity  to  desert.  Count  D'Estaing 
soon  arrived  with  a  I  -f  1  fl  t  h  g  4  000  F  h  Id  rs  on  board, 
and  a  scheme  for  a  mb  d  tt  k  N  w  Y  k  1  vi  fid  because 
the  pilots  would  not       d    t  th    1  h  p  tl     b      an  expedition 

■against  Newport  w       g      d    p       th  t  pi        b  h  1 1  by  ten.  Pigot, 

at  the  head  of  6,000  m         Th    fl    t  bl    kad  d  tb     1     b      and  forced 
^^  the  Engl  h  kmfhftbthe    Conti- 

°^^  ■  nental        p       dNwEldralt      dd      t     rrive  sooa 

enough  to  cooperat         hhhpwhh  [lldt    put  to  sea 

by  Lord  Howe's  fit       dw  1  pjldby       tm      The  under- 

taking was  abandoned,  and  Gen.  Sullivan  had  much  difficulty  in  bringing 
off  the  American  troops,  as  the  British  had  received  a  large  reinforcement. 
These  were  the  only  miiitaiy  operations  on  a  large  scale  during  the  year ; 
though  as  the  war  was  now  prosecuted  both  by  the  British  and  the  Tories 
in  a  less  hopeful  and  more  revengeful  spirit,  several  predatory  expeditions 
were  sent  oat  that  did  much  wanton  injury,  and  in  some  skirmishes  no 
;  quarter-was  given,  and  acta  of  sickening  barbarity  were  committed. 
Wyoming,  a  flourishing  settlement  in  Pennsylvania,  was  desolated  by  an 
incursion  of  Indians  and  Tories,  the  male  inhabitants  were  massacred, 
the  houses  burned,  and  the  cattle  killed  or  driven  off,  Some  towns  on 
the  coast  of  Massachusetts  were  burned,  and  a  heavy  contribution  was 
levied  on  a  defenceless  island.  In  New  York,  Baylor's  troop  of  dragoons 
were  surprised,  and  the  men  bayonetted,  under  Gen.  Gray's  orders  to 
give  no  quarter;  and  the  same  fate  befell  the  infantry  of  Pulaski's  legion. 
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There  was  some  excuse  for  the  Tories  in  these  proceedings;  their  pro- 
perty had  been  very  generally  confiscated,  they  often  had  rough  personal 
treatment,  and  on  alight  pretexts,  some  of  tliem  had  been  hanged. 

§  510.  During  the  next  two  years,  the  war  was  chiefly  carried  on  by 
the  Britiah  In  the  southera  States,  where  the  population  was  more  scat- 
tered and  divided  in  opinion,  and  the  country  offered  fewer  means  of  de- 
fence. At  the  close  of  1778,  Savannah  was  taken  by  an  expedition  from 
New  York,  and  another  body  of  royal  troops  coming  up  from  Florida, 
nearly  completed  the  conquest  of  Geor^a.  Gen.  Lincoln  was  sent  to  take 
the  command  ia  this  department,  and  by  great  exertions  he 
A.  D.  UI9.  pj.ute(,ted  Charleston  and  South  Carohna  from  the  enemy  till 
September,  when  D'Estaing,  with  a  French  fleet  and  6,000  men,  arrived 
on  the  coast,  and  the  two  armies  in  concert  laid  seige  to  Savannah.  But 
as  the  French  could  remain  but  a  short  time,  the  attack  was  made  prema- 
turely, and  the  besiegers  were  beaten  off  with  great  loss,  the 
**"*■  *■  gallant  Count  Pulaski  being  among  the  slain.     Gen.  Mat- , 

thews  was  sent  from  New  Tork,  with  2,500  men,  on  a  plundering  expe- 
dition to  Virginia.     He  took  possession  of  Portsmouth  and 
^'^^'  Norfolk,  burned  some  ships  of  war  and  many  private  vessels, 

and  brought  off  a  large  quantity  of  tobacco,  after  destroying  private  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  two  miliions  of  dollars.  At  the  north,  Congress 
took  measures  to  punish  the  Indians  for  the  atrocities  they  had  committed 
at  Wyoming,  and  other  places.  Gen.  Sullivan  led  an  expedition  of 
4,000  men  into  the  heart  of  their  country,  in  the  western  part  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  destroyed  their  villages,  cut  down  their 
Sepiember.  ^^^.^  ^^^^^^  ^^^  ^^  devastated  the  region,  that  the  miserable 
savages  could  attempt  nothing  more  till  the  close  of  the  war.  Some 
British  troops  under  Gen.  Tryon  pmd  a  marauding  visit  to  the  Connecti- 
cut shore,  plundered  and  burned  several  towns,  and  destroy- 
''"'''■  ed  a  large  amount  of  property.     About  the  only  legitimate 

military  exploits  of  the  year,  at  the  north,  were  the  capture  by  the  Bri- 
tish of  Stony  Point  and  Verplanck's  Point  on  the  Hudson,  thus  rendering 
the  communication  between  New  England  and  the  Middle  States  more 
circuitons  and  difficult,  and  the  recapture  of  Stony  Point  in  a  very  gallant 
manner  by  the  Americans  under  Gen.  Wayne. 

§511.  Spain  had  now  joined  the  alliance  against  England,  though 
with  no  very  definite  purpose,  except  the  hope  thai,  while  the 
™^'  '  attention  of  the  British  ministry  was  occupied  by  so  many 
enemies,  she  might  regain  possession  of  Gibraltar,  For  a  short  time, 
the  united  French  and  Spanish  fleet  swept  the  British  seas ;  but  it  was  soon 
compelled  to  go  into  harbor.  The  next  year,  1780,  added  another  Euro- 
pean power  to  the  list  of  England's  enemies,  and  brought  her  assumed 
empire  of  the  seas  into  great  danger.  To  check  the  maritime  superior- 
ity of  the  Britisli,  who,  during  the  war,  had  greatly  disturbed  the  neutral 
32* 
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trade  at  sea,  and  molested  the  ships  of  every  country  by  an  oppresaiva 
Bearch  for  Gontjfaband  goods,  Catherine  IL  of  Russia  concluded  an  alli- 
ance with  the  several  neutral  powers,  which  should  maintdn  the  princi- 
ple of  "  free  ships,  free  goods,"  and  thus  secure  the  trade  of  tlie  neutral 
states  on  the  coasts  and  in  the  harbors  of  either  of  the  belligerent  powers. 
The  confederacy  also  declared  that  no  blockade  of  any  port  should  be 
deemed  effectual,  so  aa  to  exclude  neutral  vessels  from  entering  it,  if  there 
were  not  an  adequate  naval  force  present  to  maintain  the  blockade  and  ren- 
der it  very  dangerous  for  any  ship  to  attempt  to  enter.  This  neutral  alli- 
ance was  constituted  successively  by  Eussia,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Prussia, 
Austria,  Naples,-  and  Portugal.  But  Holland,  whose  adherence  was  very 
important  from  her  situation  and  maritime  strength,  hesitated  so  long  that 
England  got  information  of  the  project,  and  declared  war  against  the 
Duleh  before  they  could  give  in  their  adhesion  at  St.  Petersburg.  Hol- 
land thus  disappeared  from  the  list  of  the  nenlral  powers,  and  the  alli- 
ance was  deprived  of  her  aid  towards  accomplishing  their  great  purpose. 
§  512.  A  powerful  British  armament,  under  Clinton  and  Arbuthnot, 
appeared  before  Charleston  in  February,  1780,  and  laid  siege  to  it,  with 
a  view  to  the  ultimate  conquest  of  the  whole  State.  Gen.  Lincoln's  means 
of  defence  were  very  inadequate,  and  though  he  made  every  effort,  he 
was  compelled,  after  a  resistance  of  42  days,  to  surrender  the  city  and 
give  up  his  whole  army  as  prisoners  of  war.  The  enemy  then  easily 
overran  South  Carolina ;  and  many  of  the  inhabitants,  to  avoid  the  extre- 
mities of  war,  took  "  protections  "  from  them,  and  thereby  avowed  them- 
selves to  be  British  subjects.  Lord  Comwallis  was  then  left  to  command 
at  the  South,  while  Clinton  returned  to  New  York.  Congress  appointed 
Gen.  Ga,t«s  to  oppose  the  former,  and  by  gi-eat  exertions  an  army  of 
4,000  men  was  collected  for  this  purpose,  mostly  militia,  who  were  ill 
fed  and  ill  armed,  and  not  at  all  disciplined.  With  the  rash  confidence 
inspired  by  his  success  against  Burgoyne,  Gates  advanced  hastily  and 
with  littie  precaution,  was  attacked  under  unfavorable  cii^ 
■*"^^*^*'  cumstancea  by  Comwallis,  near  Camden,  and  his  army  so 
completely  routed  that  not  a  fourth  part  of  them  could  be  again  brought 
together.  The  southern  States  were  thus  rendered  almost  entirely  de- 
fenceless, though  the  British  foi  the  pre  ent  were  not  able  to  invade  North 
Carolina  from  the  want  of  supplies  Sumter  and  Marion,  also,  noted 
pariizan  officers,  gave  them  gieat  annoyance  by  collecting  bands  of  irre- 
gular troo^and  waging  a  kmd  of  guerilla  warfare  against  their  outposts 
and  detachments.  One  motley  collection  of  suth  troops,  chiefly  mounted 
baokwoodsmen  with  their  rifles  under  Shelby  and  Sevier,  intercepted 
Ferguson,  an  active  Loyali  t,  at  the  head  of  about  1,000 
Ootobec  fl.  Xories,at  King's  Mounfiin,  and  totally  defeated  hjm,  taking 
most  of  his  men  prisoners,  and  hanging  some  of  them  as  traitors.  At  the 
md  of  th&  year,.  Gen.  Greene  was  sent  to  take  Gates  s  place,  and  a  small 
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regular  army  was  collected  for  him,  which  he  led  with  consummate  abili- 
ty.  At  the  north,  a  French  fleet  and  army,  the  latter  under  Eochambeau, 
Brriyed  at  Newport,  but  were  blockaded  thei-e  by  a  sap erior  British  fleet, 
so  that  they  accomplished  nothing.  Another  remarkable  incident  of  the 
year  was  the  treason  of  Gen,  Arnold,  a  very  brave  officer,  but  dissolute, 
wayward,  and  extravagant,  who  sold  himself  to  the  British  for  £10,000 
and  a  general's  commission,  covenanting  to  give  into  their  power,  also, 
"West  Point  and  the  other  American  fortresses  in  llie  Highlands.  The 
conspiracy  was  detected  just  before  the  time  fixed  for  its  exe- 
cution. Arnold  succeeded  in  making  his  escape;  but  Major 
Andr^,  a  gallant  English  officer  whom  CUnton  had  sent  to  negotiate  with 
bim,  was  seized  when  in  disguise  within  the  American  lines,  and  was 
tried  and  executed  as  a  spy.  The  want  of  pay,  and  the  impossibility  of 
complying  witJi  the  just  demands  of  the  soldiers,  caused  some  Pennsylva- 
nia regiments,  who  were  encamped  near  Morristown,  to  break  out  into  open 
revolt.  They  were  invited  to  join  the  British,  as  Arnold  had  done  ;  but 
they  refused,  and  after  the  matter  had  been  compromised  by  Congress, 
Bome  of  their  grievances  being  redressed,  they  gave  up  the  emissaries  of 
the  enemy,  who  were  hanged  as  spies.  Some  New  Jersey  troops  quickly 
followed  this  example  of  insubordination ;  but  their  revolt  was  crushed 
with  a  strong  hand,  and  a  few  of  the  ringleaders  were  executed, 

§  513.  The  comparative  ease  with  which  Georgia  and  South  Carolina 
had  been  subdued  caused  great  effi:>rls  to  be  made,  in  1781,  for  the  eon- 
quest  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia.  In  January  of  this  year,  the 
traitor  Arnold  was  sent  with  1,600  men,  chiefly  Tories,  to  plunder  and 
devastate  the  country  on  the  Chesapeake  and  the  James  river,  in  order 
to  cripple  the  resources  of  the  State  ;  and  after  he  had  accomplished  this 
service,  he  was  joined  by  Gen.  Phillips,  with  2,000  troops  from  New 
York.  But  these  marauding  expeditions  did  not  help  the  British  cause 
much  ;  they  caused  great  misery,  but  they  incensed  the  people  so  much 
that  they  lost  all  thoughts  of  acquiescence  and  submission,  and  made  des- 
perate efforts  to  repulse  the  destroyers.  The  plan  was,  that  Cornwallia 
should  march  north,  lo  join  Phillips  and  Arnold,  their  united  forces  being 
deemed  sufficient  to  cmsh  all  opposition  at  the  South.  But  Corn wallia 
had  now  an  able  and  determined  opponent  in  Greene,  who  gave  him 
enough  to  do  in  the  Carolinas.  Half  of  Greene's  force,  under  Morgan, 
who  had  been  sent  to  put  down  the  Tories  in  the  west,  encountered  tbt 
British  light  troops  under  Tariefon,  at  the  Cowpens,  and  gave  them  a 
signal  defeat,  killing;^r  taking  prisoners  over  600  of  them.  Cornwallia 
instantly  started  off  in  great  haste,  to  overtake  and  punish  Morgan  before 
he  could  rejoin  his  commander.  But  the  activity  of  the  Americans  baffled 
faim.     Still  the  British  general  pushed  on  ;  and  Greene's  whole  force  be. 

„     ,  ,,        ing  much  inferior,  he  was  obliged  to  make  a  rapid  retreat  into 
UKOn  IB.        _,.     -   .        TT  if  ■ ,  ■   c 

Virginia.    He  soon  returned,  however,  with  some  reinioTce« 
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menfs,  and  offered  battle  at  Guilford  Court  House,  where  Cornwallis  in- 
deed  defeated  him,  but  the  victory  was  equivalent  to  a  defeat.  The  Bri- 
tish loss  was  greater  than  the  American,  and  Comwallia  was  obliged  to 
retire  to  Wilmington,  near  the  sea,  Greene  pursued  him  for  a  while,  and 
then  took  the  bold  step  of  marching  directly  into  South  Carolina,  which 
had  been  left  in  charge  of  Lord  Eawdon  with  a  small  force.  Finding  it 
impossible  to  overtake  him,  Cornwallis  imitated  his  bold  policy  by  march- 
ing north,  to  join  the  king's  troops  in  Virginia.  Greene  and  Eawdon  came 
in  conflict  with  each  other  at  Hobkirk's  Hill,  and  the  former 
April  25.  ^^^  ^^^^  defeated,  though  his  loss  was  no  greater  than  the 
enemy's,  and  the  advantages  of  the  encounter  were  ail  on  his  side.  Lee 
and  Marion,  with  other  parlizan  officers,  encouraged  by  his  presence, 
roused  the  inhabitants  to  arms,  nearly  aU  the  British  posts  m  the  upper 
country  were  captured  or  abandoned,  and  the  larger  part  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  restored  to  the  Americans.  Their  irritated  opponents  shot  as 
deserters  all  whom  they  captured  in  arms  that  had  once  accepted  British 
protection;  among  these  victims  was  Colonel  Hayne,  an  eminent  citizen 
of  Charleston,  whose  fate  caused  much  sorrow  and  indignation.  The 
conflict  on  both  sides  had  all  the  aggravated  features  of  a  civil  war. 

§  514.  The  arrival  of  a  powerful  fleet  under  Count  De  Grasse  having 
given  the  French  a  temporary  superiority  at  sea,  the  French  forces  at 
Newport  were  released,  and  an  attack  upoii  the  British  inNewTork  was 
projected  for  the  combined  army  of  Washington  and  Eochamheau.  But  this 
came  to  be  thought  an  enterprise  beyond  their  strength,  and  it  was  resolved 
in  preference  to  sfrikea  blow  at  Cornwallis  at  Virginia.  That  enteiv 
prising  general,  after  vainly  endeavoring  to  overtake  and  crush  the  small 
American  force  commanded  by  Lafayette,  had  retired  to  Torkfown,  a 
peninsula  at  the  mouth  of  York  river,  where  he  had  strongly  intrenched 
himself  at  the  head  of  8,000  men.  Here  he  was  blockaded  by  De 
Grasse's  fleet,  and,  a  fortnight  afterwards,  was  invested  by 
September.  ^^^  combined  French  and  American  army,  16,000  strong. 
About  the  same  time,  also,  the  ever  active  Greene  had  fought  another 
battle  with  the  British  in  South  Carolina,  at  Eutaw  Springs,  the  imme- 
diate result  of  which  was  indecisive,  the  loss  on  each  side  being  about  700  ; 
but  the  general  consequence  was,  that  the  British  were  thenceforwai-d 
cooped  up  in  Charleston  and  the  small  district  between  the  Cooper  and 
Ashley  riversiv  Cornwallis  was  vigorously  pressed,  his  intrenchraents  be- 
ing ruined  and  hfe  guns  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  heavy  breaching  bat- 
teries. He  tried  a  sally  without  improving  his  situation ;  and  then,  all 
hope  of  aid  from  New  York  having  failed,  he  was  obliged  to  capitulate 
and  surrender  his  whole  army,  still  about  7,000  strong,  as  prisonei-s  of 
war.  This  grand  stroke  was  virtually  the  end  of  the  armed  contest  in 
America ;  having  sacrificed  two  large  armies,  and  protracted  the  struggle 
for  six  years,  the  British  could  no  longer  hope  to  retain  a  foothold  in  the 
United  Slates,  far  less  to  bring  them  back  to  their  former  allegiance. 
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S  515.  Sucli  now  came  to  be  the  general  opinion  even  in  England,  wli ere, 
indeed,  for  the  last  three  years,  the  war  had  heen  very  unpopulai-.  It  had 
added  over  one  hundred  milliona  sterling  to  the  national  debt ;  it  had  sullied 
the  military  reputation  of  the  kingdom,  which  had  never  stood  higher  than 
in  1760,  and  never  lower  than  after  the  capture  of  Comwallis ;  it  had 
brought  Prance,  Spain,  and  Holland  into  a  league  of  hostilities  against  her, 
and  had  combined  the  other,  professedly  neutral,  powers  in  an  alliance 
hardly  less  injurious  to  her  interests  and  her  fame.  Even  the  signal  vic- 
tory obtained  by  the  English  admiral.  Lord  Eodney,  over  De 
April  la,  1182.  Qj.j|ggg,g  g^gj  ;^  jjjg  yf^^i  Indies,  and  the  equally  signal 
defeat  of  the  Spaniards  in  their  last  and  desperate  attempt  to  take  Gi- 
braller,  failed  to  restore  English  self-complacency,  or  to  re- 
optem  er.  ^^^^^^^  ^j,g  nation  to  that  ministry,  (Lord  North's,)  which  had 
brought  them  into  so  humiliating  a  position.  These  successes  were  but 
casual  gleams  of  good  fortune  that  came  to  lighten  the  close  of  a  long 
period  of  disaster  and  shame.  The  phalanx  of  Lord  North's  parliament- 
ary supporters  was  broken,  his  ministry  was  driven  from  otSce,  the  king's 
obstinacy  was  overcome,  and  the  Whigs,  under  the  guidance  of  Lord 
Eockingham,  were  established  in  power,  with  the  express  understanding 
that  they  were  to  make  peace  by  submitting  to  the  independence  of  the 
United  States.  Negotiations  were  immediately  commenced  with  the 
American  commissioners  at  Paris,  Franklin,  Adams,  Laurens,  and  Jay  ; 
they  were  protracted  by  points  of  form,  and  by  the  breaking  up  of  the 
Whig  ministry  through  the  death  of  Eockingham ;  but  provisional  arti- 
cles of  peace  were  signed  on  the  30th  of  November,  1782,  and  the  ces- 
Bation  of  hostilities  was  agreed  upon  in  January  following.  Owing  to  the 
necessity  of  including  the  Continental  powers  of  Europe  in  the  paeifl- 
cation,  the  definitive  treaty  of  peace  was  not  concluded  till  the  next  Sep- 
tember, In  this,  the  independence  of  the  United  Slates  was  acknowledged, 
their  boundaries  adjusted,  and  a  share  in  the  fisheries  secured  to  them ; 
while  the  claims  of  the  other  belligerent  powers  were  adjusted  by  the 
surrender  or  return  of  the  conquered  towns  and  islands. 

§  516.  The  peace  came  not  too  soon  for  exhausted  and  bleeding  Ame- 
rica. The  impossibility  of  satisfying  the  just  demands  of  the  army,  the 
consequent  sufferings  both  of  ofBcers  and  men,  and  (he  prospect  of  being 
disbanded  at  the  peace  and  sent  home  in  utter  poverty,  created  a  deter- 
mination among  many  of  them  to  insist  upon  the  payment  of  their  dues 
with  arms  in  their  hands.  Nothing  but  the  moderation,  wisdom,  and  firm- 
ness of  their  great  commander-in-chief  saved  the  country  from  the  horrors 
of  military  usurpation.  Some  of  the  of&cers  so  far  misjudged  Washing- 
ton as  te  think  that  he  might  be  tempted  to  play  the  part  of  Cromwell;  but 
his  prompt  and  stern  rebuke  put  an  immediate  end  to  the  project.  He 
then  exerted  himself,  and  with  success,  to  soothe  the  passions  that  had 
been  excited,  and  to  lead  the  army  back  to  moderate  and  patriotic  couh" 
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„^,  Tbe  officers  and  men  were  per.uaded  to  accept  certifcates  of  debt, 
with  interest,  for  tie  .rreau  that  were  da«  to  them,  and  to  rely  upon  the 
efforti  of  Congress  and  the  gratitude  of  the  people  for  their  redemption. 
The  troops  were  quietly  disbanded  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
■'■''■  ""■  mer  and  antumn,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  after  the 
British  had  cTacuated  every  place  upon  the  seaboard,  Washington  was 
admitted  to  a  public  audience  by  Congress,  when  he  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, and  tooli  a  final  leave,  a.  he  supposed,  "  of  all  tbe  employments  of 
public  life-"  Universal  gratitude  and  respect,  which  amounted  almost  to 
veneration,  attended  him  to  his  retirement  at  Mount  Vernon- 

S  517-  At  the  close  of  the  war,  the  nnited  States  were  burdened  with 
a  heavy  debt,  of  which  they  had  not  the  means  even  of  paying  tbe  mteiMl, 
Ite  public  credit  wan  annibiialed,  commerce  and  manufaoturos  were  m  a 
torpid  condition,  and  tbe  country  was  almost  withonl  a  governmenl- 
During  the  greater  part  of  the  struggle.  Congress  had  possessed  no  m- 
Ihority  but  what  was  tacitly  granted  It,  it  from  the  necessity  of  the  ca.e- 
Tbe  individual  States  were  unwiUing  to  give  up  any  portion  of  that  inde- 
pendence which  they  were  striving  to  vindicate  against  a  fonsiga  power- 
They  claimed  complete  sovereignty,  and  were  nnwiUing  to  appear  only 
as  the  members  of  a  confederacy,  under  the  general  control  of  a  central 
government-  Besides,  it  was  hard  to  adjust  the  tcms  of  such  an  alli- 
ance- Perfect  equality  was  hardly  to  be  expected  among  states  that  dif- 
fered so  widely  from  each  other  in  regard  to  population,  wealth,  and  ex- 
teM  of  territory  ,  yet  on  no  term,  short  of  eqnahty  would  any  one  State 
consent  to  a  union  with  the  others.  There  were  also  many  unadjusted  con- 
troversies between  them,  in  respect  to  boundary,  and  the  ownership  of  that 
vast  territory  beyond  the  Alleghmiie.  which  had  been  wrested  from  the 
Frencli-  In  1777,  a  phm  of  union  had  been  framed  and  adopted  in  Con- 
■  gross  after  twoyears'discussion,nota9  the  bestwhicb  could  be  imagined, 
or  aa'adapted  to  aD  eiigencies,  but  a.  the  only  one  "  suited  to  oiistlng 
circumstances,  or  at  all  liliely  to  be  adopted-"  It  was  not  to  go  into  effect 
until  it  was  ratified  by  all  tbe  States ;  and  only  four  of  them  could  be  mdoced 
at  dret  to  adopt  it.  ■  Slowly  and  reluctantly  the  others  gave  in  their  adho- 
sion,  the  consent  of  New  Jersey  and  Delaware  not  being  obtained  till 
1779  and  tbatof  Maryland  not  tilll781,when,atla£t,  the  final  sanction  of 
the  articles  of  Confederation,  as  they  were  termed,  wa.  joyfully  annonnced 
by  Congress-  But  the  union  thus  effected  waa  very  inadequate  for  the 
ends  in  view-  It  did  not  establish  a  central  government;  it  was  only  a 
league  of  several  independent  sovereignties-  Congress  was  the  only 
organof  the  coufederaey;  each  State  had  but  one  vote  in  this  body  on 
tbe  decision  of  any  question ;  and  in  respect  to  many  subjects,  the  consent 
of  nine'  States  was  requisite  before  the  measure  could  go  into  effect- 
And  after  all.  Congress  had  no  power  but  to  recommend  measures;  it 
Mtild  not  enforce  them.    It  could  "aacertain  the  sums  necessary  to  be 
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raised  foi-  the  service  of  the  United  States,"  and  determine  tlie  quota  or 
proportion  whicb  each  State  OQght  to  pay ;  hut  it  depended  upon  the 
States  whether  the  specified  amoant  should  be  r^sed  and  paid,  or  the  re- 
commendation entirely  neglected.  The  fact  generally  was,  that  they 
refused  compliance,  or  paid  no  attention  to  the  demand ;  of  the  many  re- 
quisitions of  Congress,  not  one  fourth  were  complied  with.  Excuses  or 
palliations  of  aucii  conduct  were  not  wanting ;  the-  States  were  very  poor, 
and  had  heavy  debts  of  their  own  to  provide  for.  Again,  Congress  could 
not  impose  duties  upon  imports,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  ease  pre- 
vented even  tlie  individual  Stales  from  exercising  this  power.  If  im- 
ported goods  were  taxed  by  one,  they  were  admitted  free  by  another, 
which  thus  obtained  a  larger  share  of  domestic  and  foreign  trade,  while 
the  ports  of  its  rival  were  deserted.  Treaties  with  foreign  powers  could 
not  be  negotiated,  aa  there  was  no  power  in  the  country  to  enforce  the 
provisions  made  in  them,  the  authority  of  Congress  and  that  of  the  sepa- 
rate members  of  the  confederacy  just  serving  to  paralyze  each  other. 
There  was  no  common  tribunal  to  which  the  States  could  appeal  for  the 
adjustment  of  their  contTOversies  with  each  other;  and  the  ill  compacted 
league  was  therefore  liable  to  be  broken  by  the  first  serious  dispute 
which  might  grow  out  of  many  conflicting  interests.  It  was  obvious  that 
this  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue  without  bringing  upon  the 
country  all  the  evils  of  anarchy  and  civil  war. 

§  518.  The  condition  and  temper  of  the  people  increased  this  hazard. 
The  vast  exertions  they  had  made  during  the  armed  struggle,  had  ex- 
hausted their  energies,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  had  demoraliaed  them. 
On  the  one  hand,  there  was  a  general  feeling  of  lassitude,  an  indisposi- 
tion to  make  any  further  sacrifices  or  efforts,  and  on  the  otter,  a  fierce 
impatience  of  any  act  or  movement  which  should  even  seem  to  limit  their 
recently  acquired,  universal  freedom.  The  load  of  public  and  private 
debt  was  enormous.  Of  what  use  was  it,  that  the  people  had  successfully 
resisted  English  bayonets,  if  they  were  now  to  be  called  upon  to  respect 
implicitly  the  orders  of  the  sheriff  and  the  staff  of  the  constable?  To 
what  purpose,  had  they  braved  the  wiath  of  the  crown  and  the  parlia- 
ment, if  creditors  were  stil!  to  distress  them,  and  county  courts  sentence 
them  lo  fine  and  imprisonment?  Or  why  tax  themselves  millions  of 
hard  dollars,  when  they  had  just  gone  through  a  seven  ye  « °i'  war  because 
they  would  not  pay  an  impost  of  three  pence  a  pound  on  tea  ?  It  is  ao 
cause  for  wonder  that  such  questions  were  frequently  asked,  or  even  that 
a  majority  of  the  people  were  inclined  lo  answer  them  in  a  way  moat  con- 
sonant with  their  present  feelings.  It  was  a  period  of  general  anxiety 
and  gloom,  — a  true  crisis  in  the  history  of  free  institutions,  not  only  in 
this  country,  but  throughout  the  world.  -  It  was  now  to  be  determined 
whether  national  independence  was  to  prove  a  blessing  or  a  curse  ;  — 
whether  the  people,  after  throwing  ofi^  all  foreign  i-estraint,  would  be  wise 
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and  magnanimous  enough  to  impose  laws  upon  themselves,  and  to  respeet 
them  when  made,  or  whether  they  would  follow  that  course  of  anarchy, 
license,  and  civil  war  which  has  subsequently  rendered  the  history  of  the 
South  American  republica  and  of  the  ephemeral  republican  governments 
of  the  Old  World  a  warning  to  mankind. 

S  519.  The  matter  was  brought  to  a  crisis  in  1786,  by  the  breaking 
out  of  a  rebellion  in  Massachusetts,  the  object  of  the  insui^ents  being  to 
close  by  violence  the  courts  of  law,  thus  putting  a  stop  to  legal  measures 
for  the  collection  of  debts,  and  to  compel  the  government  to  issue  paper 
money,  in  order  that  all  obligations  might  be  disclmi^ed  in  a  much  de- 
preciated curi-ency.  Job  Shattuck  and  Daniel  Shays,  formerly  a  captam 
in  the  revolutionary  army,  were  the  leaders  of  the  disaffected  party,  and 
it  was  at  least  doubtful  whether  they  did  not  count  a  majority  of  the 
people  among  their  followers.  Job  Shattuck,  at  the  head  of  an  armed 
force,  took  possession  of  the  court-house  at  Worcester,  and  sent  a  written 
message  to  the  judges,  "  that  it  was  the  sense  of  the  people  that  the  courts 
should  not  sit."  At  last,  by  great  exertions  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  well-affected  citizens,  an  army  of  4,000  men,  under  Gene- 
ral Lincoln,  was  fitted  out,  and  after  a  very  severe  campaign  in  the  midst 
of  winter,  this  dangerous  insurrection  was  suppressed  with  but  little  loss 
of  life.  An  indirect  but  happy  consequence  of  this  rebellion  was,  that  it 
convinced  a  majority  of  the  people  throughout  the  United  States  that  a 
strong  central  government  was  indispensable,  not  merely  for  their  well- 
being,  hut  for  the  preservation  of  society  itself  from  anaichy  and  ram. 
"Yon  talk,  my  good  Sir,"  wrote  Washington  from  Mount  Vernon,  "of 
employing  mfluence  to  appease  the  present  tumuha  in  Massachusetts  -I 
know  not  where  that  influence  is  to  be  found ;  and,  if  attainable,  it  would 
not  be  a  proper  remedy  for  these  disorders.  Infiuenee  is  not  govem- 
jrent.  Let  us  have  a  government,  by  which  our  lives,  liberties,  and  pro- 
perties will  be  secured,  or  let  us  know  the  worst  at  once." 

§  520.  Accordingly,  a  Convention  of  delegates  from  eleven  of  the 
States  was  held  at  Philadelpbia  ia  May,  1787,  to  revise  the  Articles  of 
Confederation,  or,  in  other  words,  to  frame  a  Constitution  of  government 
for  the  whole  country.  The  delegates  from  New  Hampshire  did  not 
appear  til!  the  Convention  had  been  two  months  in  session,  and  Rhode 
Island  was  never  represented  at  all.  Among  the  members  present  were 
Dr.  Fi-ankiin,  then  in  his  81st  year,  and  Washington,  who  was  unani- 
mously chosen  president  of  the  Convention.  After  they  had  been  in  ses- 
sion four  months,  with  closed  doors,  strict  secrecy  being  observed  as  to 
all  their  proceedings,  they  framed  and  published  the  present  Constitution 
of  the  United  States,  approved  by  the  signatures  of  all  hut  three  of  the 
delegates  who  were  then  present,  and  which  was  to  go  into  effect  after  it 
bad  b'.en  ratified  in  nine  of  the  States,  by  conventions  that  were  to  he 
calle-t  for  the  occasion.     Not  without  great  difficulty,  and  many  compvo- 
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mises  of  conflicting  opinions  and  interests,  had  this  great  step  been  taken. 
The  central  government  established  by  the  Constitution  was  to  consist  of 
three  departments,  legislative,  executive,  and  judicial.  The  legislature, 
called  the  Congress,  was  to  consist  of  two  branches,  the  Senate  and  the 
House  of  Eepresentalives.  In  the  former,  the  representation  was  equal, 
each  Slate  having  two  senators ;  in  the  latter,  the  number  of  represent- 
atives was  to  be  proportioned  to  the  population,  which  was  to  be  ascer- 
tained every  ten  years  by  adding  to  the  whole  number  of  the  freemen 
three-fifths  of  the  slaves.  Two  classes  of  opposing  claims  were  thus  ad- 
justed by  concessions  on  both  sides.  The  executive  power  was  vested  in 
a  president,  chosen  for  four  years,  by  electors  equal  in  number,  for  each 
State,  to  all  ils  senators  and  representatives  in  Congress.  The  President 
was  allowed  a  qualified  negative  on  the  enactments  of  the  legislature,  as  a 
bill  to  which  he  refused  his  consent  was  to  become  a  law  only  when  ap- 
proved by  two-thirds  of  the  votes  in  both  branches.  The  judicial  power 
waa  vested  in  a  Supreme  Court,  and  such  inferior  courts  as  Congress 
might  establish ;  and  it  extended  lo  all  cases  arising  under  the  Constitu- 
tion, the  laws  of  Congress,  and  treaties  made  with  foreign  powers,  to  all 
cases  of  maritime  jurisdiction,  and  all  contreveraies  between  States,  be- 
tween citizens  of  different  States,  and  between  foreigners  and  citizens. 
Congress  was  not  to  prevent  the  importation  of  slaves  till  the  year  1808, 
and  slaves  escaping  from  one  State  to  another  were  to  be  delivered  up. 
Congress  received  the  power  to  declare  war,  to  raise  and  support  armies, 
to  lay  and  collect  taxes,  duties,  imposts,  and  excises,  to  coin  money,  to 
establish  post-ofBces  and  post-roads,  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy, 
and  to  call  forth  the  militia  for  the  purpose  of  executing  the  laws,  sup- 
pressing insurrections,  and  repelling  invasions.  The  States  were  prohi- 
bited, generally,  from  exercising  any  of  the  functions  that  were  conferred 
upon  Congress.  In  general  terms,  the  States  retained  the  power  of  do- 
mestic legislation  upon  all  subjects  in  regard  to  which  their  inleresfa 
were  not  likely  to  conflict,  or  which  could  be  efiectualiy  disposed  of  witli- 
out  the  cociperation  of  the  whole  Union ;  while  the  Federal  government 
assumed  the  functions  which  the  States  were  deprived  of,  and  received 
whatever  other  authority  was  needed  to  enable  it  to  negotiate  effectively 
with  foreign  powers  as  the  representative  of  one  nation.  Numerous  pre- 
visions were  borrowed  from  Magna  Charla  and  tiie  more  liberal  portions 
of  the  English  Common  Law,  and  incorporated  into  the  Constitution,  to 
protect  the  liberty  and  the  rights  of  individuals,  and  to  guard  against  acta 
of  oppression  and  injustice  on  the  part  either  of  the  Federal  or  the  Stata 
government  The  instrument  was  very  practical  in  its  character,  and  fai 
more  simple  and  concise  than  could  reasonably  have  been  expected,  con- 
sidering the  compHcated  subject  with  which  it  had  to  do,  and  the  dif&" 
cnlty  of  adjusting  the  relations  of  the  Federal  government  to  the  indi- 
vidual States,  and  of  so  distributing  power  between  them  that  tliey  could 
33    " 
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work  together  harmoniously  and  effectively.  As  a  whole,  if  judged  eithei 
by  the  most  approved  maxims  of  political  science,  or  hj  the  light  reflected 
upon  it  from  that  experience  of  more  than  sixty  years  to  which  it  has 
been  subjected,  it  may  claim  a  high  place  among  the  best  models  of  go- 
vernment that  have  been  devised  in  ancient  or  modern  times.  It  has 
required  but  few  and  slight  amendments,  and  it  has  accomplished  the 
whole  work  which  it  was  designed  to  perform. 

§  521.  Great  difhculties  were  again  experienced  in  obtaining  its  ratifi- 
cation by  the  conventions  in  the  several  States  to  which  it  was  soon  sub- 
mitted. The  two  parties  which  were  then  formed,  of  its  advocates  and 
opponents,  divided  the  people  very  equally  between  them,  and,  with  some 
modifications,  these  parties  have  subsisted  to  the  present  day.  The  con- 
sent of  nine  States  was  necessary ;  five  ratified  the  instrument  soon  and 
with  little  difficulty.  Then  the  question  came  up  in  Massachusetts,  where 
the  parties  were  nearly  equal,  though  the  democratic  and  independent 
spirit  of  the  people  seemed  to  incline  the  balance  against  the  Constitu- 
tion. Every  thing  was  thought  to  depend  upon  the  decision  in  this  State 
and  Virginia,  on  account  of  their  great  weight  in  the  Union,  and  the  in- 
fluence which  they  would  respectively  exert  at  the  north  and  the  south. 
Governor  Hancock  and  Samuel  Adams,  Hie  former  being  (he  president 
of  the  Convention,  and  the  latter  one  of  its  most  influenlial  members,  wa- 
vered. The  Convention  at  last  decided  to  propose  certain  amendments 
for  adoption  in  the  form  prescribed  by  the  Constitution  itself ;  these  served 
as  an  anodyne  for  the  scruples  of  the  two  leading  patriots,  and  the  rati- 
fication was  finally  carried,  though  by  a  very  slender  majority.  The  con- 
sent of  Maryland,  South  Carolina,  and  New  Hampshire  was  then  obtain- 
ed, and  next  came  that  of  Virginia,  though  after  as  warm  a  struggle  as  in 
Massachusetts,  the  opposition  being  led  with  great  effect  by  Patrick  Henry. 
The  question  was  now  virtually  decided,  and  New  York  therefore  gave 
a  tardy  and  reluctant  assent,  which  would  probably  have  been  a  refusal 
if  the  measure  could  thereby  have  been  defeated.  North  Carolina  would 
only  ratify  upon  certain  conditions,  and  Rhode  Island  would  not  even  hold 
a  Convention  to  consider  the  subject ;  but  as  eleven  States  had  adopted 
tJie  Constitution,  their  approval  was  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  it  was 
finally  given  after  the  new  form  of  government  had  been  some  time  in 
operation.  It  must  be  granted,  in  favor  of  the  opposition,  that  they 
showed  no  factious  spirit,  but  calmly  acquiesced  in  the  decision  of  tlie 
majority  of  their  countrymen.  Congress  appointed  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  January,  1789,  for  the  choice  of  electors,  the  first  "Wednes- 
day in  February  for  those  electors  to  choose  a  president,  and  the  first 
Wednesday  in  March  for  the  new  government  to  go  into  opera- 
tion. As  had  been  anticipated,  George  Washington  was  unanimously 
elected  president ;  mdeed,  the  certainty  that  iie  would  be  chosen  to  this 
'office  induced  many  to  vote  for  the  Constitution  who  would  otherwise  have  ■ 
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Opposed  it.  John  Adams  was  elected  Vice-President,  and  senators  and 
representatives  were  also  chosen  to  form  the  first  Congress.  Proceedings 
were  commenced  at  New  York  on  the  4th  of  March,  1789  i  Jut  a  quorum 
of  both  houses  did  not  come  together  till  April,  and  on  the  30th  of  this 
month,  President  Washington  was  sworainto  office,  and  the  new  govern- 
ment went  into  full  operation. 
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BOOK    FOURTH. 


THE    LATEST    PERIOD. 


A.  THE  FORERUNNEItS  OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 


1.     THE  LITEBATHEE   OF   ILLUMINATION. 

§  522.  In  the  course  of  the  eighteenth  century,  a  ehock  was  given  to 
all  eiisfing  ideas  by  the  literature  of  France.  Ingenious,  but,  in  part, 
mistaken  men,  opposed  religious  constitutions  and  eccleaiastieal  order,  at- 
tacked (he  forms  of  government,  and  represented  the  conditions  and  shapes 
of  society  in  the  light  of  antiquated  abuses.  Wkilst,  at  first,  they  laid 
hold  of  real  blemishes  and  faults  as  points  of  attack,  in  religion  and  the 
Church,  iu  politics  and  law,  in  civil  regulations  and  social  relations,  they 
undermined  by  degrees  all  the  foundations  of  human  society  and  con- 
vulsed all  rules  of  customary  ordinance ;  whilst  they  sought  to  annul  im- 
munities, privileges,  and  class  prerogatives,  and  to  give  freedom  and  per- 
Bonal  merit  their  due  value,  they  weakened  also  the.  force  of  old  statutes 
and  rights,  and  the  strength  of  authority ;  and  whilst  they  assailed  super- 
stitious prejudices  and  worn-out  opinions,  they  perplexed  at  the  same 
time  faith  and  conscience,  destroyed  the  veneration  and  esteem  for  things 
holy  and  customary  in  the  hearts  of  men,  and  propagated  the  idea  that  the 
happiness  of  the  world  could  blossom  only  on  the  ruins  of  existing  things. 
This  was  done  especiaUy  by  Voltaire,  Montesquieu,  and  Rousseau,  whose 
ingenious  writings,  owing  to  the  charm  of  beautiful  language  and  powers 
of  description,  were  read  by  the  whole  of  educated  Europe.  Tlie  paths 
were  different,  but  the  result  (he  same. 

§  52S.  Voltaire,  a  versatile  and  ingenious  author,  who  had  distinguished 
Voltaire  himself  in  all  kinds  of  literature,  attacked  with  the  arms  of 

».  D.  '  wit  and  a  sharp  intellect  every  thing  customary  and  long- 
1664-1178.  established,  all  dominant  opinions  and  existing  regulations, 
without  concerning  himself  about  what  should  come  in  their  place.  In 
poems,  dramatic  and  epic,  (  "  Mahomet,"  "The  Henriad,"  "  The  Maid 
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of  Orleans,")  in  satires  and  romances,  in  historical  and  pliilosophical 
works  ("  Essay  on  the  Customs  and  Genius  of  Nations,"  "  Times  of 
Louis  XIV,,"  "  History  of  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden,"  &c.)  he  laid  down 
his  views  and  doubts,  his  thoughts  and  criticisms,  his  iuvestigations  and 
conclusions.  Religion  and  the  Church,  priesthood  and  popular  belief, 
experienced  the  most  violent  attacks ,  and  if  it  cannot  be  denied  that  Vol- 
taire's sarcasm  and  wit  have  destroyed  many  prejudices,  removed  many 
superstitions,  and  exhibited  ecclesiastical  esclusueness  in  all  its  naked- 
ness, so  also  it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  has  broken  down  religious  feel- 
ing in  many  a  heart,  sown  doubt  and  unhehef  in  many  a  mind,  together 
with  cold,  worldly  wisdom,  and  therewith  selfishness,  and  represented 
self-love  and  self-interest  as  the  higheat  motives  of  human  actions. 
J,    .       .  Montesquieu,  a  more  earnest  writer,  drew  attention  to  the 

A.  E.  faultiness  and  absurdity  of  the  existing  state  of  things,  with 

1689-1T55.  a  view  to  its  improvement  and  reorganization  in  accordance 
with  (he  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  "  Persian  Letters,"  he  attacked  with 
the  same  wanton  scorn  as  Voltaire  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  the  whole 
form  and  system  of  government  in  France,  and  in  the  same  way,  by  wit 
and  irony,  turned  the  customs  and  social  position  of  his  contemporaries 
into  ridicule.  In  his  ingenious  treatise  "  On  the  Causes  of  the  Greatness 
and  the  Decline  of  the  Romans,"  he  fried  to  prove  that  patriotism  and 
self-reliance  rendered  a  stale  great,  but  that  despotism  brought  it  to  de- 
struction. His  third  work,  "  On  the  Spirit  of  Laws,"  presents  the  con- 
stitutional government  of  England  as  that  best  suited  to  the  present  race 
of  men. 

J.J.Eousseau,  "f-  ■'■  Rousseau,  the  son  of  a  watchmaker  of  Geneva,  com- 
■*■  "■  batted  existing  conditions  of  society  by  an  alluring  descrip- 

1712-1772.  jjijjj  ^f  g^  opposite  state  of  things.  After  a  youth  fuU  of 
mutations  and  abounding  in  necessities  and  errors,  which  he  has  display- 
ed to  the  world  with  singular  candor  in  his  "  Confessions,"  he  arrived,  by 
the  solution  of  i  pi'ze  question  on  the  influence  of  the  arts  ^nd  suencLS 
upon  manners  at  the  fimdimental  doctrine  of  his  whole  life  .ind  effoits 
—  namely  the  principle  that  a  high  degree  of  civilisation  is  the  occa 
Sion  of  all  the  misery  and  all  the  crimes  of  mankind  and  that  con 
eequently  li  is  only  by  a  return  to  a  state  of  nature  full  of  innocence 
and  simphcity  and  by  shaking  off  all  the  fetters  imposed  by  tivihzition, 
education,  and  custom,  that  the  world  can  arrive  at  happiness  and  safely 
This  principle  forms  the  central  pomt  of  all  his  writings,  which  are  more 
distjuguished  by  sentiment  and  attriotive  descnptions,  than  by  profundi- 
ty or  truthfulness. J  In  the  "  Nouvelle  Heloise,"  a  romance  wiitten  in  po- 
etical language  and  in  the  epistolaiy  foim,  he  contiasts  the  pleasures  of 
a  senlimental  life  of  nature  with  the  peiverted  relations  of  actual  exis- 
tence and  the  compulsions  of  society.  In  the  "Emile,"  ho  allcmpttd  to 
establish  a  rational  system  of  education,  founded  upon  nature  and  parental 
33* 
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nfFection,  and  thus  expiated  the  sin  he  had  committed  by  allowing  hia 
ewn  children  (o  he  taken  to  the  foundling  hospital.  The  "  Confession  of 
Faith  of  a  Savoyard  Vicar,"  which  is  to  he  found  in  this  work,  and  in 
which  he  taught  and  recommended  a  religion  of  the  heart  and  feelings  in 
opposition  to  the  predominant  Church  doctrine,  brought  haDisbment  and 
persecution  upon  him.  In  the  "  Social  Contract,"  he  represented  the 
equality  of  all  men  as  the  condition  of  a  well-ordered  state,  and  found 
the  most  estimable  government  in  a  perfect  democracy,  with  legislative 
popular  assemblies.  In  all  these  writings,  golden  truths  are  contained  side 
by  side  with  many  essential  errors  and  seductive  ftJlaciea.  His  words  are 
the  expression  of  a  deep  inward  feeling,  and  penetrate  to  the  heart  be- 
cause they  come  from  the  heart.  The  effect  of  his  writings  was  immea- 
surable, and  every  spot  which  Lis  foot  had  trod,  ov  where  he  had  resided 
as  a  persecuted  fugitive,  was  gazed  upon  with  reverence  by  the  rising 
generation.  A  feeling  fornature,  simplicity,  and  the  domestic  affections 
was  awakened  in  France  by  Kousseau  ;  but  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
aroused  a  passionate  longing  for  the  lauded  state  of  primitive  liberty  and 
equality,  which  could  only  be  slaked  by  the  destruction  of  existing 
arrangements  and  relations. 

§  624.  The  influence  of  these  men  upon  the  opinions  of  all  Europe 
was  so  much  the  greater,  inasmuch  as  Paris  then  gave  the  fashion  in 
every  thing  j  the  French  language  and  literature  were  alone  read  or 
spoken  by  the  higher  classes,  and  these  writings  exdt«d  universal  atten- 
tion by  their  agreeable  form  and  ingenious  descriptions.  Princes,  like 
Frederick  II.,  Gustavus  III.  of  Sweden,  Charles  III.  of  Spain,  Catha- 
rine IL  of  Eussia,  the  greatest  statesmen  of  all  countries,  and  many  per- 
sons of  influence,  were  in  personal  or  epistolary  correspondence  with  Vol- 
taire and  many  of  his  similarly-minded  contemporaries.  Among  these 
contemporaries,  D'Alembert,  mathematician  and  philosopher,  and  the 
wanton  poet,  Diderot,  are  particularly  well  known.  They  were  the  origin- 
ators of  the  Encyclopfedic  Dictionary,  which  was  a  clear,  large-minded,  and 
unprejudiced  summary  of  all  human  science,  but  hostile  to  every  lofty 
effort.  From  this  work,  they  and  their  coadjutors  received  the  name  of 
EncyclopEcdists. 

The  first  consequence  of  this  literary  activity  was  the  triumph  of  en- 
lightenment in  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  This  victory  shortly 
displayed  itself  in  religious  toleration,  in  the  successful  struggle  of  reason 
against  superstition  and  prejudice,  in  the  vigorous  reforms  of  many  princes 
„  and  ministers,  and,  above  all,  in  the  abolition  of  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  in  the  formation  of  the  society  of  Illuminati,  in 
the  Latin  work  of  the  suffragan  bishop,  Hontheim  of  Treves  (who,  undet 
the  name  of  Febronius,  pointed  out  the  origin  of  the  papal  power  and 
attempted  to  derive  a  new  canon  law  therefrom),  and  in  the  attempts  of 
several  German  prelates,  in  the  Congress  of  Ems,  to  procure  for  the  Ca 
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Iholic  Church  of  Germany  a  free  position  in  regai-d  to  the  Eoman  See. 
The  Order  of  the  Jesuio,  the  great  effort  of  which  waa  to  hinder 
*"  °'  ,  '  this  enlightenment,  to  retain  the  people  ia  a  state  of  pupilage, 
and  to  oppose  every  reform  and  innovation,  could  not  long  exist  at  a  time 
when  the  whole  educated  world  was  striving  in  the  contrary  direction. 
Accordingly,  when  the  minister,  Pombal,  in  Portugal,  closed  the  colleges  of 
the  Jesuits,  and  sent  the  members  of  the  Order  to  the  States  of  the  Chm'ch, 
and  when  Iiis  example  waa  followed  in  all  the  countries  governed  by  the 
house  of  Bourbon  (Spain,  Naples,  Parma,)  Pope  Clement  XIV.,  a  libe- 
ral and  sensible  prince  of  the  Church,  saw  himself  con- 
*'°'  '  strained  to  abolish  the  Order,  This  obliged  Maria  Theresa, 
who  had  long  attempted  to  retain  the  Order  in  Austria,  to  consent  to  its 
dissolution,  and  the  papal  order  was  also  carried  into  effect  in  Bavaria 
and  the  other  Catholic  countries  of  Germany.  But  the  activity  of  the 
members  of  the  Order  was  not  thereby  destroyed,  Ex-Jesuits  prose-, 
cuted  the  objects  of  the  society  with  undisturbed  perseverance,  and  strove 
against  the  spirit  of  the  time.  For  the  purpose  of  paralyzing  their  effijrts, 
Adam  Weishaupt,  professor  in  Ingolstadt,  in  conjunction 
*'"'  '  with  Knigge  and  others,  founded  the  secret  society  of  Illumi- 
nati,  whose  objects  were  the  enlightenment  of  the  people,  and  the  im- 
provement of  humanity.  Their  contest  against  the  ex-Jeauits,  monks, 
and  cler^,  was  soon  checked  by  the  legal  pi-osecutions  of  the  Bavarian 
government. 

§  525,  In  the  war  which  the  British  Coloniesof  North  America  had  car- 
ried on  against  their  mother  country,  Europe,  which  was  filled  with  flio 
ideas  and  dreams  of  Rousseau,  saw  the  beginning  of  that  great  struggle  by 
which  mankind  were  to  enter  into  a  elate  of  paradisiacal  happiness ;  a 
stru^le,  by  the  victorious  termination  of  which  the  inborn  rights  of  hu- 
manity and  the  people  were  to  attain  validity.  The  North  American 
War  of  Independence  was  the  tirat  contest  of  young  freedom  against  the 
ancient  prerogatives,  forms,  and  institutions;  and  for  this  reason  it  had 
a  particular  interest  for  Europe. 

Holland,  where  the  hereditary  Stadtholder,  "William  V ,  and  his  former 
guardian  and  constant  adviser,  Ernest  of  Brunswii,k,  were  entirely  de« 
voted  to  the  English,  whilst  the  an-tocricy,  from  legiid  to  the  interesla 
of  commerce,  were  in  alliance  with  the  French,  was  injuied  in  its  trade, 
in  its  navigation,  and  in  its  colonies,  by  this  war  Beside'!  the  irrepara- 
ble losses  incurred  by  the  East  and  West  Indian  trading  companies,  the 
Dntch  possessions  in  the  East  Indies  suffered  a  diminution.  Holland 
afterwards  entered  into  more  intimate  relations  with  Prance  Her  people, 
excited  by  tbe  notions  of  republicanism  and  democratic  freedom,  which, 
since  the  American  war,  had  spread  over  Europe,  gave  vent  to  the  ani- 
mosity they  felt  against  their  government,  which  was  favorably  disposed 
towards  England,  by  an  insurrection.     Duke  Ernest  of  Brunswick  waa 
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obliged  to  leave  the  country,  the  Stadtholder  and  his  wife  were  thieatened, 
and  armed  mobs  committed  violence  in  some  of  the  towBS. 
A.  D.  1784.  ^^  length,  Frederick  William  II.  of  Prussia,  brother  of  the 
A.  D,  1737.  Stadtholder'a  wife,  marched  troops  into  Holland,  who  quickly 
put  an  end  to  the  insurrection  and  restored  order. 

2.    INNOVATIONS   OF  PKINCE3   AND   MINISTERS. 

§  526.  The  French  iUumina^Te  philosophy  and  the  Parisian  spirit  of 
the  age  exercised  the  greatest  influence  upon  the  views  and  measures  of 
princes  and  governments.  Not  only  were  all  the  productions  of  French 
literature  eagerly  read  and  admired  in  the  higher  circles  of  Europe,  but 
it  also  became  the  fashion  for  the  wdl-bom  youth  to  spend  some  time  in 
Paris  to  complete  their  educafion,  and  no  man  of  consequence  could 
reckon  upon  consideration  or  regard  if  he  had  not  been  admitted  info  the 
intellectual  circles  of  the  French  capital.  All  the  princes  and  statesmen 
of  Europe  strove  for  the  favor  and  friendship  of  the  French  Ulerati  and 
philosophers.  Is  it  then  to  be  wondered  at,  that,  in  the  three  last  deeen- 
niums  which  preceded  the  Frendi  Revolution,  many  reforms  and  innova- 
tions were  undertaken,  which  had  their  origin  in  that  spirit  of  the  timea 
which  had  been  formed  in  France  ?  The  endeavor  was  to  apply  practi- 
cally that  which,  in  speech  and  in  writing,  was  allowed  to  be  the  ti'uth.  Zeal- 
ous efforts  were  accordingly  made  on  all  sides  to  revolutionize  ancient 
forms  and  institutions,  laws  and  customs,  and  to  adapt  them  by  fresh 
arrangements  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  In  the  region  of  religion  and  the 
Church,  this  spirit  first  displayed  itself  in  the  establishment  of  the  liberal 
and  magnanimous  principle  of  toleration  in  tnatters  of  feith,  in  the  abolition 
of  the  Order  of  the  Jesuits  and  of  the  Inquisition,  and  in  the  moderation 
of  all  principles  and  institutions  dangerous  to  philanthropy  or  the  rights 
of  mankind.  This  new  epoch  of  humanity  exhibited  itself  most  actively 
and  with  the  best  results  iu  the  afiairs  of  law,  where  efforts  were  every- 
where made  to  establish,  as  far  as  possible,  the  equal  administration  of 
justice  to  every  man,  and  to  ameliorate  or  abolish  the  statutes  and  bur- 
dens which  had  descended  from  the  middle  ages.  In  many  countries,  serf- 
dom was  abolished,  feudal  duties  were  done  away  with,  oppressive  or  de- 
grading relations  removed  ;  new  codes  and  ordinances  respecting  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  annulled  the  cruel  punishments  of  a  stern  and 
gloomy  perijd,  such  aa  the  rack,  wheel,  &c.,  and  conferred  the  privileges 
of  humanity  even  on  the  criminal.  In  regard  to  the  economy  of  the 
state,  new  principles  were  established  in  France,  which  were  adopted  in 
many  countries.  According  to  these,  money  is  the  great  lever  of  state 
science,  and,  consequently,  the  great  obj  t  is  to  ra  e  as  large  a  revenue 
as  possible  by  labor  and  by  making  u  e  of  nat  al  agents.  If  this  prin- 
ciple, on  the  one  hand,  was  the  occa=  n  of  tl  e  en  ouragement  of  agri- 
culture, mining,  and  planting,  and  th.  t  trade    ndu  t  y,  and  useful  inven- 
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tions  were  patronized,  it  led,  on  the  other,  to  oppressive  liuties,  to  the 
royal  right  of  preemption,  lo  indirect  taxation,  and  to  paper  money. 

§  527.  The  first  who  reorganized  the  relations  of  the  sUile  upwi  these 
JoaephEm-  principles  was  Pombal,  in  Portugal,  the  all-powerful  minis- 
mannel,  A.  D.  ter  oF  Joseph  Emmanuel.  An  attempt  to  muider  the  king, 
i760-im.  which  was  ascrihed  to  the  powerful  family  of  Tavora  and 
*■  ■>■  ^^^^-  the  instigations  of  the  Jesuits,  was  made  use  of  to  drive  the 
members  of  this  Order  out  of  Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  efiect  the  en- 
lightenment of  the  people  by  new  seminaries  of  education  and  by  the  dif- 
fusion of  printed  books.  The  pervading  activity  of  this  able  man  was 
felt  in  every  quarter.  He  had  the  afiairs  of  the  army  and  those  relating  to 
war  placed  on  a  better  footing  by  the  German  marshal,  William  of  Lippe- 
Schaumburg;  he  encouraged  agriculture  and  industry,  to  draw  the  people 
from  dirt  and  indolence ;  and  when  a  fearful  earthquake  destroyed 
NoTamber,  30,000  houses  in  Lisbon,  he  was  indefatigable  in  repairing  the 
irsB.  mischief.     Pombal  united  the  severity  and  arbitrariness  of  a 

despot  to  the  courage  and  the  penetrating  will  of  a  reformer.  All  the 
prisons  were  filled  with  those  who  opposed  him.  When  these  regdned 
their  liberty  under  the  reign  of  the  weak  Maria,  they  united  themselves 
for  the  overthrow  of  the  minister,  after  which,  Portugal  was  again  plung- 
ed into  the  same  wretched  state  as  before.  In  Spain,  similar  attempts 
were  made  to  reorganize  the  affairs  of  Church  and  State  by 
A.  D.  '  liberal  ministers,  like  Aranda  and  others.  When  the  Jesuits 
17S9-1768.  opposed  these  innovations,  Aranda  ordered  5,000  of  tiiem  to 
be  arrested  in  a  single  night,  embarked  on  board  ships,  without  distinc- 
tion of  age  or  rank,  and  carried  off  like  criminals,  with  great  harslmess, 
to  the  States  of  the  Church.  Their  property  was  confiscated  and  their 
establishments  closed.  During  the  latter  years  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
in.,  however,  the  clergy  and  Inquisition  again  acquired  great  influence, 
and  destroyed  or  disturbed  the  greater  number  of  the  reforms.  In 
FtiHioe.  France,  the  minister  Choiseul  belonged  to  the  promoters  of 

Cfioiaenl.  enlightenment  and  progress ;  but  under  the  government  of  a 
voluptuous  king,  like  Louis  XV.,  no  improvement  could  take  place. 
After  the  ascension  of  the  throne  by  Louis  XYT.,  two  men  were  called 
to  the  ministry  who  possessed  both  the  power  and  the  will  to  heal  the 
shattered  constitution  of  the  state  by  effectual  reforms — Tuigot  and 
,  MaJesherbes.  They  proposed  that  a  new  mode  of  taxation 
Miitaherbaj,  should  be  introduced,  that  the  nobiJiiy  and  clergy  should 
A.  D.  177a.  ijgg^  jjjgjj,  gijare  of  the  burdens  of  the  state,  and  that  the 
institutions  of  the  middle  ages  should  be  modified  so  as  to  suit  the 
present  times.  Civil  equahty  before  the  law,  without  regard  to  person, 
rank,  or  religion,  was  to  be  everywhere  maintained ;  but  their  plans 
were  shipwrecked  by  the  selfishness  of  the  nobles  and  the  clei^y,  and  by 
the  blindness  of  the  court. 
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g  528.  Similar  atfempts  at  retorm  were  made  about  the  same  tima 
ChriBtian  VU  '"  ""^  ^'"'^^  ^^  ^^^^  °^  Europe.  In  Denmark,  under  the 
*.  i^'  '  ''  imbecile  king,  Christian  VU.,  the  German  physician,,  Struea- 
1T86  - 1808.  ggp^  arrived  at  the  dignity  of  count  of  the  empire  and  prime 
minister,  by  the  aid  of  the  queen,  Caroline  Matilda,  a  daughter  of  the 
royal  house  of  England.  Furnished  with  unheard-of  powers,  so  that  all 
orders  signed  by  him  and  provided  with  the  seal  of  the  cabinet  possessed 
the  some  validity  as  if  the  king  himself  had  subscribed  them,  Struensee 
adoptpd  a  multitude  of  arrangements,  in  the  spirit  of  the  age,  for  the  re- 
lipf  of  the  citizen  and  peasant  classes,  for  the  curtailment  of  the  power 
01  the  nobility,  and  for  the  improvement  of  the  proeeedmgs  ot  justice. 
A  man  without  remarkable  qualities,  without  strength  of  chaiacier  with- 
out courage  or  resolution,  he  soon  laid  himself  open  in  such  ft  way  that  his 
fall  was  readily  accomplished.  His  confidential  relations  with  tl  e  high- 
minded  although  imprudent  queen  received  an  unfavorable  mteq  letalion ; 
he  offended  the  national  feeling  of  the  Danes  by  his  u  e  of  ihe  Geiman 
language  in  all  official' proclamations  ;  and  by  the  want  of  couiage  he 
displayed  on  the  occasion  of  a  trifling  tumult  among  the  military  and  sail- 
ors, he  rendered  himself  contemptible,  and  inspired  his  opponents  with 
confidence.  Whilst  the  minister,  was  at  a  ball,  Juhana,  Christian's  step- 
mother, pressed  into  the  king's  bedchamber  with  some  of  her  confidants, 
and,  by  her  description  of  the  dangers  that  were  threatening,  induced  him 
to  sign  a  number  of  orders  of  arrest  that  were  already  prepared.  Upon 
this,  Struensee  and  his  friend  Brandt  were  committed  to  prison,  and,  after 
a  most  iniquitously  conducted  trial,  punished,  the  one  by  being  beheaded, 
August  28,  the  other  by  the  loss  of  his  right  hand.  Caroline  Matilda, 
17T2.  betrayed  by  the  weakness  of  Struensee,  was  separated  from 

A.  D.  irre.  the  king,  and  died,  after  three  years  of  wretchedness,  in 
Celle.  After  the  death  of  Struensee,  Juliana  took  possession  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  ordered,  through  her  favorite  Guldberg,  all  the  offensive 
reforms  to  be  repealed.  But  when  the  Crown  Prince,  Frederick,  came 
of  age,  he  conducted  the  government  in  his  father's  name,  and  made  over 
the  conduct  of  the  ministry  to  the  gallant  Bemstorf. 

§  629.  In  Sweden,  the  power  of  the  aristocracy  attained  Its  full  deve- 
Adolf  Fiade-  lopment  under  the  reign  of  the  good-natured  king,  Adolf  Fre- 
rick,  A.  D.  derick.  The  council  of  state,  which  had  the  management  of 
1757  -  iTrt.  gyeiy  thing,  consisted  of  men  without  either  honor  or  patriot- 
ism, who  sold  themselves  to  foreign  powers,  and  served  the  interests  of 
those  states  from  which  they  drew  the  largest  sums  of  money ;  the  honor 
and  well-being  of  the  country  was  a. point  they  never  considered.  Two 
parties,  called  "  Hats  "  wid  "  Caps,"  the  former  in  the  pay  of  France,  the 
latter  in  that  of  Russia,  hated  and  persecuted  each  other  even  unto  blood- 
shed, and  made  the  Diet  the  scene  of  their  hostile  attacks.  The  king, 
possessed  neither  power  nor  respect.     THs  state  of  things  came  to  an  end. 
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Vfhen,  after  the  death  of  Adolf  Frederick,  the  adroit  and  popular  Gub- 

„    ,       .„    tayua  HI.  ascended  the  throne.     Brave,  chivalrous,  and  elo- 
GUBtavns  nL,  ,  .,         .      ,  ,;>,.,  ,  , 

.  ^  quent,  he  easily  gained  over  the  Swedish  army  and  people  to 

1T71-1M1  his  side,  and  then  compelled  the  state  council,  after  he  had 
surrounded  their  house  of  assembly  with  troops,  to  consent  to 
alterations  in  the  government.  By  this  bloodless  revolution,  the  execu- 
tive power  was  restoted  to  the  ctfwn  ind  the  Lounul  of  state  reduced 
within  the  bounds  of  a  deliberative  assembly  The  di'.position  of  the 
land  ajid  sea  forces  and  the  appointment  of  btate  and  miLtaiy  officers, 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  king  He  waa  to  collect  the  votes  of  the  E'*- 
tatea  before  levying  a  tax  declanng  war  or  concluding  a  peace  But 
after  a  few  year-,  he  freed  himaelf  from  this  restraint  also  by  an  aibitra 
ry  exercise  of  po«er  mi  gave  absolute  authoiity  to  the  thione  En 
dowed  with  miny  talenla  and  kiady  qualities,  Grustavus  III  took  ad 
vantage  of  his  lofty  po  ition  to  introduce  many  leforms  in  the  govern 
ment  and  administration  of  juslice  which  contributed  to  the  welfare  of 
his  people  and  were  m  accordance  with  the  spirit  of  the  times  But 
many  of  hia  proceedings  were  the  result  of  a  love  ot  magnificence  ade 
aire  to  imitate  French  fashions,  and  an  attaohment  to  the  departed  times 
of  chivalry.  The  founding  of  an  academy  upon  the  French  model,  the 
erection  of  theatres  and  opera  houses,  the  revival  of  tournaments  and 
running  at  the  ring,  occasioned  great  expenses  to  the  impoverished 
country.  The  king's  unseasonable  dreams  of  heroism,  and  his  chivalrous 
whims,  gave  a  distorted  turn  to  his  activity.  When  he  declared  that  the 
distillation  of  brandy  was  a  privilege  of  roj-alty,  and  compelled  the  Swedes 
to.  buy.  their  accustomed  beverage,  which  hitherto  almost  every  family 
had  prepared  for  itself,  for  a  high  price  at  the  royal  distilleries,  and  when 
he  undertook  a  useless  and  expensive  war,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with 
Russia,  the  affection  of  his  people  gradually  decayed ;  and 
when,  at  length,  before  the  former  wounds  had  ceased  lo  bleed, 
'he  meditated  a  war  with  France,  for  the  purpose  of  opposing 
the  Revolution,  and  saving  the  crown  of  Louis  XVI.,  a 
conspiracy  was  formed,  in  consequence  of  which  Gustavua 
III.  was  shot  at  a  masked  hall  by  Ankarstrom,  a  former 
officer  of  the  guard. 

§  530.  In  Austria,  Maria  Theresa,  in  conjunction  with  the 
enlightened  minister,  Kaunitz,  was  the  first  to  abolish  many 
abuses,  and. to  introduce  many  timely  reforms.  The  affairs  of  the  army 
and  of  war  werereorganized,  the  administration  of  jastice  was  in  every  way 
improved  ;  new  seminaries  of  education  were  eslablished,  and  the  econo- 
my of  the  state  properly  arranged.  But  she  proceeded  with  prudence 
and  discretion,  and  treated  with  forbearance  not  only  the  national  faith, 
but  the  national  rights,  and  the  established  usages  and  customs.  Not  so 
ber  son  Joseph  II.     Scarcely  had  he  become  the  absolute  ruler  of  the 
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vast  Austrian  empire,  before  he  undertook  a  series  of  reforms  wHch 
offended  the  clergy  and  the  zealous  friends  of  the  Church, 
■:  JoaephlL,  prejudiced  the  privileged  nobility,  and  outraged  the  national 
1780-1790.  feelings  of  the  subjects  of  the  imperial  house.  He  first  in- 
troduced religious  toleration,  and  afforded  the  adherents  of 
the  Lutheran,  Calvinistic,  and  Greek  Churches  the  free  exei-cise  of  their 
religion,  and  equal  civil  and  jwlitical  rights  with  the  Catholics  ;  he  theu 
diminished  (he  number  of  monasteries,  and  applied  the  property  of  the 
Church  which  was  thus  obtained  to  the  improvement  of  schools,  and  to 
the  erection  of  establishments  of  general  utility  ;  he  limited  pilgrimages 
and  processions,  and  embarrassed  the  communication  and  intercourse  of 
the  clergy  with  Rome.  It  was  in  vain  that  pope  Pius  VI.  endeavored  to 
bring  the  emperor  to  a  different  course  by  the  unexampled  proceeding 
of  a  journey  to  Vienna.  Joseph  received  h  m  w  h  leg  atest  respect, 
but  remained  firm  to  his  purpose.  Not  le  s  fe  t  le  of  e  ults  were  his 
reforms  in  civil  and  political  matters.  He  eslabl  hel  pe  onal  freedom 
by  the  aboUtion  of  serfdom,  and  civil  legal  q  ab  y  by  h  mtroduction 
of  an  equitable  system  of  taxation,  and  of  eq  al  ty  a  the  eye  of  the  law, 
witliout  regard  to  rank  or  person.  Joseph  II.  had  the  noblest  intentions 
in  these  innovations  ;  but  he  proceeded  with  too  great  haste,  and  too  little 
regard  to  existing  relations,  customs,  and  prejudices,  and  did  not  allow 
the  seed  the  necessary  time  to  ripen.  He  thus  placed  in  the  hands  of 
the  opponents  of  progress  the  means  of  throwing  suspicion  upon  his  ac- 
tions and  efforts,  and  of  depriving  his  measures,  which  were  calculated 
for  the  happiness  of  mankind,  of  all  their  fruits.  When  he  attempted  to 
introduce  his  reforms  into  the  Austrian  Netherlands  also,  established  a 
new  high  court-  of  justice  in  Brussels,  and  commenced  the  reoi^anization  of 
the  university  of  Louvain,  which  was  under,  the  guidance  of  the  clergy, 
disturbances  arose  that  at  length  terminated  in  a  universal  rebellion. 
The  Netherlanders  refused  the  taxes,  drove  the  Austrian  vc- 
^''''  '  'gency,  along  with  the  weak  garrison,  out  of  the  country,  and 
declared  in  a  congress  the  independence  of  the  Netherlands.  Thisei^cnt, 
which  had  been  brought  about  by  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
*'  "'  '  and  similar  occurrences  in  Hungary,  broke  the  heart  of  the 
rebruacyao,  irritable  emperor,  and  hastened  his  death,  the  seeds  of 
*^®'''  which  he  had  imbibed  in  the  unhealthy  lands  of  the  Danube, 

during  the  Turkish  wars,  when  he  was  the  ally  of  Russia.  Joseph's 
indefatigable  exertions,  and  the  activity  with  which  lie  superintended 
every  thing  himself,  the  freedom  with  which  he  admitted  both  high 
and  low  to  his  presence,  and  his  abolition  of  the  tyranny  of  officials,  met 
with  no  appreciation;  his  views  were  misunderstood  and  misrepresented, 
Leopold  U.,  his  noblest  plans  were  frustrated,  and  his  name  calumniated. 
A.  D.  '  But  posterity,  which  can  appreciate  more  justly  his  intentions 
17B0-1I92.      ^^^  ijjg  efi'orts,  will  ever  bless  his  memory.     His  brother  and 
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successor,  LeopolJ  IT ,  restoreJ  most  of  the  ancient  usige-,  and  thus 
brought  back  peice  in  Belgium  and  Hungary 

BnsBia  S  531    Even  uncivihzeil  Iliissia  felt  the  influence  of  the 

Catherine  11  -ipint  of  the  age,  uader  Ihe  long  and  splendid  leign  of  Catlie- 
A  D  nne  II      The  empress  possessed  greit  talents  for  govern- 

1762  irgs  mcnt,  and  a  -iusceptible  mind  ,  she  maintained  a  coirespond- 
ence  with  Voltiiie  and  otheia  of  Mmilai  sentiments,  invited  Diderot  to 
St  Petersburg,  ind  encouraged  snences  and  aitt.  She  improved  the 
administiation  of  justice,  founded  schooh  and  icademies,  ■ind  adopted 
many  arrangements  that  gave  an  air  of  civilization  to  the  w  untry,  and 
which  were  loudly  ipplauded  hy  the  Prenct  authors  But  the  greater 
part  was  mere  illusion  ;  the  celebrated  journey  of  the  empress  to  Tauris, 
during  which,  artificial  villages,  shepherds  and  their  flocks  driven  to  the 
spot,  and  country  festivals  along  the  road,  were  to  produce  the  belief  that 
the  land  was  blooming  and  prosperous,  is  an  image  of  her  whole  reign. 
As  regards  the  private  life  of  the  empress  and  her  court,  the  same  immo- 
rality, dissoluteness,  and  luxury  reigned  in  St.  Petersburg  as  in  Paris. 
After  Gregor  OrlofF,  to  whom  the  voluptuous  empress  had  surrendered 
both  her  person  and  her  empire  in  return  for  the  share  he  liad  taken  in 
the  murder  of  her  husband,  followed  a  succession  of  other  paramours, 
who  were  all  loaded  with  wealth  and  honors.  The  situation  of  the  fa- 
vored lover  of  the  empress  was  at  length  disposed  of  like  a  court-ofSce. 
No  one,  however,  enjoyed  her  favor  so  long  as  Polemkin  the  Taurian. 
For  a  space  of  sixteen  years,  he  conducted  the  affairs  of  government  and 
Fotemkla,  the  plaos  of  conquest,  lived  during  the  whole  of  the.  time  in 
A.  D.  ilBi.  a  state  of  magnificence  that  bordered  on  the  fabulous,  and 
displayed  the  wealth  that  was  showered  upon  him  by  his  hberal  mistress 
in  a  manner  truly  remarkable.  It  was  only  a  man  with  a  spirit  of  en- 
terprise so  daring  as  to  spare  neither  money  nor  human  life,  wlio,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  empress,  was  capable  of  giving  the  befitting  glory  and  renown 
to  her  government.     The  rebellion  of  Pugalschefi',  a  Don  Cossack,  who 

called  himself  Peter  III.,  and  who  found  many  adherents  in 

the  Beighhorh.iod  of  the  Volga,  was   speedily  suppressed. 

Pugatscheff,  bet.-ajed  by  his  bosom  friend,  was  beheaded  in 

Moscow,  and  his  body  cut  to  pieces. 


i    OF    POLAND,     AND     RUSSIA  8    WAB    WITH 
THE    TURKS. 

§  532.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  had  long  been  a  rotten  structure,  which 
was  preserved  upright  only  by  the  divisions  and  jealousies  of  the  neighbor- 
ing states,  and  not  by  its  own  strength.  The  elective  constitution  was  the 
misfortune  of  the  country ;  every  vacancy  of  the  throne  produced  the 
most  violent  contests,  by  which  the  nation  was  divided  into  parties,  bri- 
bery and  corruption  became  predominant,  and  the  nobles  attained  sucli 
34 
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privileges  as  were  inconsistent  with  any  well  organized  state  policy.  Tha 
throne  was  powerleas;  the  Diet,  from  which  "Republican  Poland"  re- 
ceived her  laws,  became  proverbial  from  the  vehement  party  contests 
that  rendered  every  debate  fruitleas  ;  the  whole  power  was  placed  in  tha 
Lands  of  the  armed  confederation.  A  kingdom,  where  it  was  only  the 
noble  who  possessed  hberty  or  the  privilege  of  bearing  arms,  and  who, 
relying  upon  his  sword,  despised  the  law ;  where  enslaved  peasants  were 
held  in  a  condition  of  serfdom  ;  where  commerce,  which  in  other  lands 
is  carried  on  by  a  cultivated  class  of  citizens,  was  in  the  hands  of  sor- 
did and  avaricious  Jews,  must  needs  have  excited  the  cupidity  of  ambi- 
tious neighbors. 

Aogustna  m,,  Afer  the  death  of  Augustus  III.,  the  Polish  empire  again 
A.  D.  1763.  became  the  prey  of  the  old  elective  tempests,  till  at  length, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  one  of  the  former  lovers  of  the  empress  Cathe- 
rine H.,  was  chosen  king  in  the  plain  of  Wola,  amidst  the  clash  of  Rua- 
Sepfamber  4  sian  sa,bres.  Poniatowski  was  a  connoisseur  and  patron  of 
1764.  literature  and  the  arts,  and  an  amiable  and  accomplished  gen- 

Poniatowski  tleman,  but  without  strength  of  character  or  power  of  will. 
A.  D.  Weak,  and  with  no  consistency  of  character,  he  was  a  mere 

1764-1155.  tennis-ball  in  the  hands  of  the  powerful.  The  Russian  am- 
bassatlor  in  Warsaw  possessed  greater  power  than  he  did;  and,  to  pre- 
vent the  possibility  of  Poland's  escape  from  this  state  of  disorder  and 
feebleness,  Kusaia  and  Prussia  determined  upon  maintaining  the  ancient 
constitution  unaltered. 

§  533.  It  happened  at  this  crisis,  that  the  Polish  Dissidents,  under 
which  term  were  included  not  only  the  Protestants  and  Socinians,  but 
also  the  adherents  of  the  Greek  Church,  petitioned  the  Diet  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  ecclesiastical  and  civil  privileges  of  which  they  had  been  de- 
prived by  the  Jesuits.  Their  petition,  although  supported  by  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  governments,  was  rejected  at  the 
Diet  by  the  Catholic'  nobility,  at  the  instigation  of  the  clei^y.  The  Dis- 
sidents, in  combination  with  the  "  discontented,"  now  formed  the  General 
Confederation  of  Radom,  called  upon  Russia  for  assistance, 
jnV  as,  ner.  ^^^  extorted  the  free  exercise  of  religion,  admission  to  of- 
fices, and  the  churches  they  had  before  possessed,  from  the  Diet.  Sur- 
rounded by  Russiaa  troops,  the  representatives  subscribed,  under  the 
■  portrait  of  the  empress,  the  act  of  toleration,  that  was  greeted  by  all 
Europe,  and  which  was  the  sign  of  the  impotence  of  Poland.  That  this 
impotence  might  be  permanent,  it  was  decided  that  no  change  should  be 
made  in  the  existing  constitution  without  the  consent  of  Russia. 

These  proceedings  offended  the  national  feeling  of  tlie  Polish  patriots, 
and  aroused  the  rehgious  hatred  of  the  CathoUc  zealots.  The  ante-con- 
Februar;  28,  federation  of  Bar  was  formed,  which  was  to  free  the  Poles 
1769.  from  Russian  supremacy,  and  to  wrest  from  the  Dissidenta 
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the  rights  that  had  been  conceded  them,  France  supported  it  with 
money  and  officers.  ,A  I'urious  war. now  arose  between  the  two  confede- 
rations. But  the  Russian  army,  which  had  remained  in  the  country  for 
the  protection  of  the  Diet  and  the  Dissidents,  carried  off  the  victory. 
Bar  and  Cracow,  the  chief  strongholds  of  the  enemy,  were  stormed,  and 
they  were  compelled  to  falie  refuge  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  The  Bus* 
aians  followed  them  over  Ihe  borders,  and  did  not  refrain  from  murder- 
ing, plundering,  and  devastating  even  on  a  foreign  soil. 

§  5S4.  This  infringement  of  territory  induced  the  Porte,  which  was 
urged  on  by  the  French  ambassadors,  to  declare  hostilities  against  Eus- 
First  Turkish  sia,  whereupon  the  Turkish  war  burst  forth,  which  for  six 
War,  A.  3).  years  fearfully  convulsed  the  east  of  Europe  both  by  land 
Use -1774.  and  sea.  Whilst  Romaiizoff,  after  two  bloody  encounters, 
was  conquering  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  dreadful  storm  of  Ben- 
der was  filling  all  Europe  with  astonishment,  the  Morea,  where  the 
Greeks,  relymg  upon  tJie  assistance  of  Russia,  had  risen  against  the  rule 
of  the  Tuiks,  was  hoinbly  ravaged  with  fire  and  sword  by  the  latter,  so 
that  whole  districts  woe  covered  with  ruins  and  corpses ;  and  in  the 
haven  of  Tsihesmc,  opposite  the  island  of  Chios,  the  whole  Turkish 
July,  le,  fleet  was  destiuyed  by  fire.  At  the  same  time,  Moscow  and 
J.  D.  1771.  its  neighborhood  were  visited  by  a  desolating  pestilence,  and, 
in  Poland,  the  civil  war  still  raged  with  increasing  fury.  It  waa  only 
by  a  miracle  that  Ponlatowski  escaped  from  some  conspimfors,  who 
wished  to  carry  him  off  from  Warsaw.  On  every  side  the  eye  encoun- 
tered plains  soaked  with  blood,  villages  burnt  to  the  ground,  and  weep- 
ing inhabitants.  The  impotence  and  divisions  of  Poland  invited  the 
neighboring  powers  to  attempt  a  partition  of  her  territory.  After  a  per- 
sonal interview  between  Frederick  II.  and  Joseph  II.  {the  rightrainded 
Maria  Theresa  was  hostile  to  the  scheme,}  and  a  visit  of  prince  Henry  of 
Aaguat  5,  Prussia  to  St.  Petersburg,  a  treaty  of  partition  was  arranged 
T.772.  between  Kussia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,  in  consequence  of 

which  each  of  these  stales  took  possession  of  the  portion  of  Poland  which 
adjoined  their  own  territories.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Diet  opposed  it- 
self courageously  and  resolutely  to  the  eitecution  of  this  project,  and 
showed  that  the  pretended  rights  and  claims  which  the  powers  insisted 
upon  liad  long  been  given  up  by  contracts,  surrenders,  and  treaties  of 
peace ;  it  was  in  vain  that  it  solemnly  protested  before  God  and  the 
world  against  such  an  abuse  of  superior  power,  and  against  a  proceeding 
which  outraged  truth  and  good  faith ;  surrounded  and  threatened  by 
Russian  arms,  it  at  length  yielded  to  force,  and  consented  to  the  surrender 
of  the  countrj'.  It  was  thus  that  Polish  Prussia,  together  with  the  dis- 
trict of  the  Netz,  and  the  fertile  lands  of  the  Vistula  (Elbing,  Marien- 
burg.  Culm,  &c.)  became  the  property  of  Prussia ;  Galicia,  with  tha 
rich  mines  of  Wielicza,  of  Austria;  and  the  lands  on  the  Dw;tf  ^nd 
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Dnieper,  of  Eassia.  The  establishment  of  a  "  perpetual  council,"  that 
was  completely  under  Russian  influeoce,  deprived  the  king  of  the  last 
remains  of  power.  From  this  time  forth,  the  Eussian  ambassador  in 
Warsaw  was  the  real  governor  of  the  Polish  republic.  Shortly  after, 
Russia,  by  the  peace  of  Kudschuck  Kainardsche  with  the  Porte,  obtained 
the  right  of  passage  through  the  Dardaaeiles,  and  the  protective  gov- 
ernment of  Moldavia  and  Wallachia,  and  the  peninsula  of  the  Crimea. 

§  536.  Eusaia's  thirst  of  conquest  was  not  satisfied  with  this.  A  few 
years  afterwards,  the  khan  of  the  Tartars  was  compelled  to  lay  down  his 
office ;  upon  which,  Potemkin  conquered  the  Crimea,  after 
A.  D.  1783.  jj.ga^f„i  devastations,  and  united  it,  with  the  other  lands  on 
the  Black  Sea,  mto  one  territory,  distinguished  by  the  ancient  name  of 
Tauris.  Colonists  were  called  forth  from  Germany  into  the  desolate 
steppes,  the  trading  towns  of  Chersoa  and  Odessa  arose,  and  deceived  the 
world  by  the  outward  appearance  of  civilization.  But  the  happmesa 
and  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants  disappeared  with  freedom ;  the  once 
splendid  city  of  tents  degenerated  info  a  camp  of  gypsies  i  and  the  houses 
and  palaces  of  stone  fell  into  ruins.  The  threatening  neighborhood  of 
Second  Turk-  Eussia  was  a  cause  of  anxiety  to  the  Porte.  Before  long,  a 
ish  War,  A.  D.  second  furious  war  broke  oat,  by  land  and  sea,  between  Rus- 
1787-1192.  gi^  gnd  Turkey.  But  this  time,  also,  victory  accompanied 
the  Eussian  army  and  its  dreadful  leader.  In  the  midst  of  winter,  Po- 
Deoembar  H,  temkin  stormed  the  strong  city  of  Ocaakow,  after  he  had 
1)88.  filled  the  trenches  with  blood  and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the  brave 

Suwarofftook  the  fortress  of  Ismael  under  circumstances  of  similar  hor- 
December  22,  ror.  The  road  to  Constantinople  now  stood  open  to  the  Eus- 
"90.  sians,  and  the  name  of  Catherine's  second  grandchild,  "  Con- 

etantine,"  was  supposed  to  indicate  the  secret  intention  of  the  empress  to 
introduce  a  Christian  prince  into  the  Byzantine  capital.  This  love  of 
conquest  displayed  by  Eussia  occasioned  uneasiness  to  the  olher  stales. 
England  and  Prussia  assumed  a  threatening  aspect ;  Gustavus  III.  of 
Sweden  attacked  the  Russians  by  sea  and  land ;  and  Poland  thought 
that  the  favorable  moment  had  arrived  for  withdrawing  herself  from  the 
dictatorial  influence  of  Eussia,  and  for  agdn  regaining  her  political  inde- 
pendence. In  alliance  with  Prussia,  the  Poles  dissolved  the  perpetual 
council,  turned  the  elective  empire  into  an  hereditary  mon- 
Maj3,i79i.  ^^^j^y^  g^^g  themselves  a  constitutional  government  with 
two  chambers,  and  a  stricter  separation  of  the  executive,  legislative,  and 
judicial  powers. 

§  586.  This  constitution,  appropriate  to  the  age,  and  the  work  of  pa- 
triotically-disposed men,  was  received  with  applause  by  the  whole  of 
Europe.  The  king  swore  to  observe  it.  Frederick  William  II.  ex- 
pressed his  favorable  wishes :  even  Catherine  concealed  her  vexation.  A 
new  spirit  seemed  to  have  taken  possession  of  the  nation.     But  party- 
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spirit  and  selfishness  destroyed  the  good  work.  Many  of  the  nobles 
were  discontented  with  the  change;  a  party  was  formed  for  the  preserva. 
tion  of  Polish  "  liberty,"  as  they,  in  their  delusion,  called  the  ancient  sys- 
tem, and  they  invoked  the  aid  of  the  empress.  The  latter  had  jtist  concluded 
the  peace  of  Jaasy  with  the  Porte,  and  embraced  with  avidity  the  oppor- 
tunity of  marching  her  army  upou  the  frontiers.  Trusting  to  this  assiat- 
Jaouaiy,  ance,  the  Eusaiaa  party  formed  the  confederalion  of  Targo- 

iTfl2.  mcz,  for  the  restoration  of  the  old  constitution.     A  Russian 

Ifeyli^  army  soon  stood  in  the  heart  of  Poland,     In  vain  the  patri- 

ITBa.  ots  called  upon  Prussia  for  assistance ;  opinions  had  changed 

in  BerllD ;  an  alliance  with  Russia  was  preferred  to  the  frienship  of  Po- 
land, more  particularly  as  an  iinitation  of  the  new  French  ideas  and 
forms  of  government  was  detected  ia  the  new  constitution.  Nevertheless, 
the  Poles  did  not  despair  of  their  righteous  cause.  Koaciuzko,  a  brave 
soldier,  who  had  fought  in  the  cause  of  freedom  under  Washington  in 
America,  placed  himself  at  the  bead-  of  the  patriots,  and  encountered  the 
July  17,  superior  force  of  the  Russians  at  Dubienka.     But  party-aSA''it, 

I7»a.  dissension,  treachery,  and  want  of  system  impeded  every  un- 

dertaking, and  paralyzed  every  power.  The  king,  hitherto  an  enthusias- 
tic adherent  of  the  new  constitution,  soon  fell  into  his  old  irresolution  and 
faint-heartedness,  and  allowed  himself  to  be  so  terrified  by  a  threatening 
■  letter  of  the  empress,  that  he  joined  the  alliance  of  Targowicz,  and  re- 
nounced all  further  hostilities.  The  gallant  warriors  laid  down  the  sword 
in  wrath,  and  left  their  homes  to  escape  the  scorn  of  the  victors. 

But  a  new  act  of  violence  followed  the  victory.  In  April,  Russia  and 
Prussia  declared  that  it  was  necessary  to  inclose  Poland 
*■*■  '  within  narrower  limits,  for  the  purpose  of  stifling  the  intoxi- 
cation of  liberty  which  had  penetrated  into  the  republic  fram  France,  and 
of  preserving  the  neighboring  states  from  every  taint  of  democratic  Jaco- 
biuism.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Diet  assembled  at  Grodno  opposed  itself 
to  thb  new  treaty  of  partition.  Every  opposition  gradually  ceased,  when 
Russian  troops  surrounded  the  house  of  assembly,  and  violently  carried 
off  the  boldest  speakers.  Thus  followed  the  second  division  of  Poland, 
July  32 ;  by  which  Russia  obtained  the  most  important  of  the  eastern 
K)oiobBr  14,  districts  (Lithuania,  Litlle  Poland,  Volhynia,  Podolia,  Ukra- 
^^^'  ine)  !  Prussia  gained  possession  of  Great  Poland,  along  with 

Dantaic  and  Thorn.  The  republic  of  Poland  retained  scarce  a  third  of 
her  former  territory. 

§  537.  The  partitioned  land  was  occupied  by  Russian  and  Prussian 
troops;  and  Catherine's  ambassador,  the  coarse  and  brutal  Igelstrom, 
ruled  with  pride  and  insolence  in  Warsaw.  The  national  spirit  of  Poland 
was  once  more  aroused.  A  secret  conspiracy  was  formed,  which  ex 
tended  its  branches  over  the  whole  country.  Kosciuzko  and  the  emi 
grant  patriots  returned,  and  placed  themselves  at  the  head  of  the  move" 
34» 
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ment,  the  central  point  of  which  was  Cracow.  It  was  from  this  place 
that  Kosciuzko,  who  had  been  named  the  ahaolute  chief  of  the  national 
force,  issued  a  summons  to  the  people,  in  which  he  represented  the  restora- 
tion of  the  freedom  and  independence  of  the  country,  the  reconquest  of 
the  separated  territories,  and  the  introduction  of  a  constitutional  govern- 
AprillT,  ment,  as  the  objects  of  the  struggle.  The  insurrection 
1T94-  quickly  extended  itself  to  the  capital.     The  Russian  garrison 

in  Warsaw  was  attacked  on  Maundy-Thursday,  and  either  cut  to  pieces 
or  made  prisoners.  Igelstrom's  palace  was  destroyed  by  Are  ;  four  of 
the  most  illustrious  adherents  of  Russia  died  apon  the  gallows.  The 
provinces  followed  the  example  of  the  capital ;  the  king  approved  the 
revolt  of  the  misused  nation  ;  and  every  thing  promised  a  successful  is- 
Bue.  The  Prussians,  who  had  marehed  into  the  neighborhood  of  War- 
saw, were  compelled  lo  a  hasty  and  disastrous  retreat  by  the  brave 
generals  Kosciuzko,  Dombrowski,  and  Joseph  Poniatowski  (the  nephew 
of  the  king.)  But  the  success  of  the  Poles  increased  the  enemy's  de- 
sire of  vengeance.  Catherine,  with  the  consent  of  Austria  and  Prussia, 
sent  her  most  redoubted  general,  Suwaroff,  info  Poland,  Kosciuzko  was 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  superior  strength  of  his  opponent.  After  an  un- 
eucce^ful  engagement,  he  fell,  wounded,  from  his  horse,  with  the  excla- 
October  10  malion,  "  the  end  of  Poland  1 "  and  was  carried  off  a  prisoner. 
1J94.  On  the  4th  of  November,  the  suburb,  Praga,was  stormed  by' 

Suwaroff;  12,000  defenceless  people  were  either  slain  or  drowned  in 
the  Vistula.  The  shrieks  of  the  slaughtered  terrified  the  inhabitants  of 
the  capital,  and  made  them  willing  to  surrender.  On  the  9lh  of  Novem- 
ber, Suwaroff  made  his  splendid  entry  into  Warsaw  as  a  conqueror. 
Poniatowski  was  obliged  to  surrender  the  crown.  He  lived  in  St.  Pe- 
tersburg, on  an  annuity,  till  his  death  in  1798,  an  object  of  deserved  con- 
tempt. A  few  months  later,  the  three  powers  declared  that 
anuary,  .  ^^^  ^^  j^^^  ^^^  peace  and  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  they 
had  decided  upon  the  partition  of  the  whole  republic  of  Poland.  Ac- 
cordingly, the  south,  with  Cracow  went  to  Austria;  the  land  on  the  left 
of  the  Vistula,  with  the  capital  Wai'*aw,  to  Prussia  ;  Russia  took  pos- 
session of  all  the  rest  Thus  the  once  renowned  and  powerful  Poland 
disappeared  from  the  ranks  of  independent  States,  a  victim  to  a  weakness 
for  which  she  was  mdebted  to  herself,  ^nd  a  violence  that  despised  the 
rights  of  foreign  nations  Kosciuzko  after  being  set  at  liberty  by  Paul 
I.,  died  as  a  private  man  in  Switzeiland  (October,  1817).  His  dead 
body  was  conveyed  to  Cracow. 
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B.    THE  FREKCH  REVOLUTION. 

1,  THE  lAST  DATS    OP  ABSOLUTE   MONARCHY. 

§  538.  Louis  XV.  at  first  possessed  the  -affections  of  liis  people  to  sue* 
'  Ionia  XV.  ^  degree,  tlat  lie  was  named  the  "  Much-beloyed ; "  and  whep 
\  died  17T4.  he  was  attacked  by  a  dangerous  illnesa  in  Metz,  the  wliol» 
land  went  into  mourning,  and  his  recovery  was  celebrated  by  the  greates) 
rejoicings.  But  this  love  gradually  changed  into  hatred  and  cotitempi 
when  the  king  gave  himself  up  to  the  most  shameless  debaucheries,  and 
surrendered  the  government  of  the  country,  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  the  decision  upon  points  of  law  and  stat«  policy,  to  the  companions 
of  his  orgies  and  the  ministers  of  his  lusts  and  pleasures ;  and  when 
mistresses,  without  morals  or  decency,  ruled  the  court  and  the  empire. 
Among  these  women,  none  possessed  greater  or  more  enduring  influence 
than  the  Marchioness  of  Pompadour,  who  guided  the  whole  policy 
of  France  for  a  period  of  twenty  years,  filled  the  most  imporlant  offices 
with  her  favorites,  decided  upon  peace  or  war,  and  disposed  of  the  revenues 
of  the  state  as  she  did  of  her  private  purse,  so  that,  after  a  life  passed  in 
luxury  and  splendor,  she  left  millions  behind  her.  She  and  her  creatures 
encouraged  Louis's  excesses  and  love  of  pleasure,  that  he  might  plunge 
continually  deeper  in  the  pool  of  vice,  and  leave  to  them  the  government 
of  the  state.  For  the  rest,  the  Pompadour  used  her  position  and  her  in- 
fluence with  a  certain  dignity,  and  with  taet  and  discretion ;  but  when  the 
countess  Du  Barry,  a  woman  from  the  very  dregs  of  the  people,  occupied 
her  place,  the  court  lost  all  authority  and  respect. 

§  589.  This  reign  of  lust  and  extravagance,  together  with  the  useless 
and  costly  wars  in  Germany,  exhausted  the  treasury  and  increased  the 
burden  of  debta  and  taxation.  And  as  all  these  taxes  and  imposts  press- 
ed entirely  upon  the  citizen  and  peasant  class,  whilst  the  wealthy  no- 
bility and  the  clergy  enjoyed  an  exemption,  the  man  of  moderate  means 
was  very  heavily  burdened,  especially  as  the  government  did  not  super- 
intend their  collection,  but  left  it  in  the  hands  of  the 'farmers-general  of 
the  revenue  and  of  their  blood-sucking  subordinates.  The  land  and 
property-tax,  the  capitation-tax,  the  house-tax,  the  tolls  and  duties  upon 
salt,  wrested  from  the  lower  classes  (who,  In  addition,  had  to  pay  tithes, 
labor-dues,  and  other  feudal  taxes  to  their  landlords),  the  fruits  of  their 
industry,  and  prevented  the  rise  of  a  prosperous  middle  class.  It  was 
the  custom  that  all  laws  and  ordinances  relating  to  taxes  should  be  re- 
gistered in  the  parliament  of  Paris  ;  hence  it  followed,  that  in  default  of 
the  States-General,  which  since  161i  had  no  more  been  summoned,  the 
validity  of  taxes  and  orders  depended  upon  its  sanction  ;  and  that  it  also 
possessed  the  right  of  opposing  the  laws  aad  edicts  relating  to  taxes  by 
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refiising  their  registration.  This  produced  a  violent  contest  between  the 
parliament  and  government  at  every  new  tax,  which  was  usually  lermi- 
nated  by  the  king  holding  a  "  bed  of  justice,"  and  overpowering  resistance. 
Beside  the  tax  edicts,  the  arbitrary  lettres  de  cachet  were  another  source 
of  contention  between  the  court  and  the  parliament.  These  terrible  let- 
ters, which  were  easily  to  be  obtained  by  any  one  possessing  any  influ- 
ence at  court,  were  a  despotic  attack  upon  the  liberty  of  the  person,  in- 
asmuch as  by  their  means  any  one  might  be  arrested  and  imprisoned 
without  a  hearing.  For  ten  years  did  the  parliament  struggle  against 
the  court  and  government,  till  Louis  SV.,  weary  of  the  perpetual  opposi- 
tion, at  length  gave  a  new  direction  to  the  matter,  and  ordered 
the  members  of  the  opposition  to  be  arrested.  But  they 
again  assumed  the  same  attitude  under  his  suceessor. 

§  540.  When  Louis  XV.,  in  consequence  of  his  excesses,  was  carried 
aff  in  the  midit  of  his  sins  by  a  frightful  distemper,  the  treasury  was  ex- 
hausted, the  country  in  debt,  credit  gone,  and  the  people  heavily  oppress- 
Louis  XVI  ^^  ^J  tli^'''  burdens.  It  was  under  these  melancholy  cir- 
A.  a.  eumslances,  that  an  absolute  throne  descended  to  a  prince 

im-i79B.  who  certainly  possessed  the  best  of  hearts,  but  a  weak  un- 
derstanding; who  was  good-natured  enough  to  wish  to  relieve  the  condi- 
tion of  the  people,  but  who  possessed  neither  strength  nor  intellect  for 
efficient  measures.  This  prince  was  Louis  XVL  Weak  and  indulgent, 
he  allowed  the  frivolity  and  extravagance  of  his  brothers,  the  coant  of 
Provence  (afterwards  f^ouis  XVIII.),  and  the  count  of  Artois  (Charles 
X)  ;  and  permitted  bii  wife,  Marie  Antoinette,  the  highly-accomplished 
daughter  of  Mar'a  Theresa,  to  interfere  in  matters  of  state,  and  to  exert 
a  considerable  infl'ience  upon  the  court  and  government.  The  queen,  by 
her  pride  and  hau^ty  bearing,  incurred  the  dislike  of  the  people,  so  that 
they  ascribed  every  unpopular  measure  to  her  influence,  and  put  a  bad 
construction  upon  every  liberly  she  allowed  herself  in  private.  Even  in 
the  celebrated  slory  of  the  necklace,  in  which  some  swindler  made  use 
of  her  name  to  gain  possession  of  a  splendid  ornament,  jnany  believed 
ber  participation  in  the  guilt. 

The  prevailing  want  of  money,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the  reveniie, 
eouldronly  be  remedied  by  including  the  nobility  and  clergy  in  the  taxa- 
tion, by  large  reforms  in  the  whole  system  of  government,  like  those  pro- 
posed by,  Turgot  and  Malesherbes,  and  by  order  and  economy  in  the  ex- 
penditure. But  Louis  XVI.  had  neither  strength  nor  resolution  to  carry 
cut  snch  decisive  measures ;  and  as  for  economy,  the  extravagant  court  of 
Versailles  would  not  listen  to  it.  The  Genevese  banker,  Neeker,  who 
Heekar's  fitBt  Undertook  the  management  of  the  finances  after  Tui^otjWas 
ministry,  as  little  in  a  position  as  his  predecessor  to  reduce  the  disorder 
i-  D-  in  the  state  economy  ;  and  when,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  loan, 

mi-lTSl.     jjg  exposed  the  financial  condition  of  Fiance  in  a  pamphlet,, 
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he  drew  upon  himself  the  displeasure  of  the  court  and  the  attatocracy  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office.  This 
*■  *■  "^^-  happened  at  the  time  wien  the  American  war  had  -increased 
the  scarcity  of  money,  and  aroused  the  feeling  of  liberty  and  republican- 
ism in  France.  It  was,  therefore,  a  great  misfortune  for  the  French 
monai'chy,  that  just  at  this  critical  moment  the  frivolous  and  extrava- 
gant Calonne  undertook  the  management  of  the  finances.  This  man  de- 
parted from  the  frugal  plan  of  Necter,  accedea  to  the  wishes  of  the  queen 
and  the  necessities  of  the  princes  and  courtiers,  and  deluded  the  world 
with  high-sounding  promises  of  putting  an  end  to  all  difficulties.  The 
most  splendid  festivals  were  celehrated  in  Versailles,  and  the  talents  of 
Calonne  loudly  extolled.  But  his  means,  also,  were  soon  eshawsted.  Ha 
,  was  obliged  to  resolve  upon  calling  an  Assembly  of  Notables,  consisting 
of  nobles,  clergy,  high  state  officials,  parliamentary  counCil- 
Febroary,  j^^^^  ^^j  ^  f^^  representatives  of  the  towns.  They  rejected 
'"^'  the  proposal  of  a  universal  taxation,  which  should  embrace 

both  the  nobles  and  clergy,  and  threatened  the  minister  of  finance  with 
who  thereupon  resigned  his  situation  and  proceeded  to 


London. 

§  541.  Calonne's  successor  in  the  management  of  the  finances,  Lo- 
menie  de  Briemie,  was  in  a  difficult  position.  To  cover  the  deficit  in  the 
revenue,  he  was  obliged  to  have  recourse  to  the  usual  measures,  increas- 
ing the  taxes  and  raising  a  loan,  but  eneountered  so  violent  an  opposition 
from  the  parliament  of  Paris,  that  the  government  determined,  smce  the 
worn  out  method  of  compulsion —a  royal  sitting— no  longer  availed, 
to  arrest  the  boldest  speakers  and  banish  them  to  Troyes. 
August,  1T8T.  ^j^.^  proceeding  excited  a  great  commotion  among  the  peo- 
ple, which  induced  the  government  to  arrange  a  compromise  with  the 
banished  members,  and  to  again  sanction  the  assemblies.  But  the  spirit 
of  opposition  had  become  too  strong,  and  had  already  seized  upon  the 
people.  They  formed  a  tumultuous  meeting  around  the  house  of  as- 
sembly, and  saluted  the  speakers  of  the  opposition  with  acclamations  and 
the  government  party  with  abuse.  They  burned  the  detested  minister 
of  finance  every  day  in  effigy,  and  in  several  towns  displayed  the  excited 
etate  of  their  minds  by  riotous  proceedings.  The  cry  for  the  States-Gen- 
eral was  heaid'in  the  streets  as  well  a-s  in  parliament.  It  was  in  vain 
that  the  ministry  attempted  to  overcome  the  opposition  by  convening  the 
parliament  into  an  upper  court  (eour  plmiire)  and  several 
Angmi,  17S8.  ;jjj.gj,j|jj.  gjjyj,tg  .  ^  „g^  spirit  had  taken  possession  of  the  na- 
tion, that  was  at  length  to  gain  the  victoiy.  Brienne  was 
^fUiiB'  compelled  to  resign  at  a  time  when  the  scarcity  of  money 
tcj,  had  become  so  great  that  all  ready  money  payments  were 

*.  »■  suspended,  and  a  state  bankruptcy  appeared  inevitable.     The 

ITBB  -  1JB9.      p^,puiar  favorite,  Necker,  was  a  second  time  summoned  to  the 
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ministry.  He  first  allayed  the  irritation  by  repealing  the  resolutiona 
agmnst  the  parliament,  and  then  made  preparations  for  summoning  the 
Estates.  Owing  to  this,  there  soon  arose  a  division  between  him  and  the 
parliament  and  Kola,bIeB,  whom  he  had  again  consulted.  The  latter  were 
of  opinion  that  the  new  assembly  should  conform  itself,  both  as  to  ihe 
number  of  representatives  and  the  mode  of  procedure,  to  the  Estates  of 
1614,  whilst  Necker  wished  to  allow  a  double  representation  to  the  third 
Estate,  and  that  they  should  vote  individually,  and  not  as  a  class ;  a 
view  that  was  supported  by  ^ome  of  the  ablest  writers  of  the  nation  in  a 
multitude  of  pamphlets.  (AbbeSieyea:  "  What  is  the  third  Estate?") 
Necker's  opinion  triumphed.  An  order  of  the  king  fixed  the  number  of 
noble  and  ecclesiastical  members  at  300  each,  that  of  Ihe  citizens  at  600, 
December,  and  appomted  the  following  May  as  the  time  of  opening, 
iras.  Necker  was  the  hero  of  the  day,  but  he  was  not  the  pilot  of 

the  ship,  he  only  "drove with  the  wind." 

2.  THE  PERIOD    OF  THE  NATIONAL   A8BEMBLT. 

§  542.  In  the  beginning  of  May,  the  deputies  of  the  three  Estates,  and 
among  them  some  of  the  ablest  and  most  accomplished  men  of  France, 
assembled  at  Versailles.  The  third  Estate,  imtated  by  the  neglect 
of  the  court  at  the  opening  and  daring  the  audience,  came  to  a 
rupture  with  the  two  privileged  Estates  at  the  first  sitting,  when  the 
latter  required  that  the  Estates  should  carry  on  their  debates  separately, 
whilst  the  former  insisted  upon  a  general  council  and  individual  votes. 
After  a  contest  of  some  weeks,  the  third  Estate,  which  had  chMen  the 

astronomer,  Eailli,  the  freedom -inspired  representative  of 
June  1  .  Paris,  for  its  President,  but  which  was  guided  by  the  superior 
talents  of  Sieyes  and  Mirabeau,  declared  itself  a  National  Assembly, 
upou  which  it  was  joined  by  portions  of  the  other  Estates,  The  Assem- 
bly at  once  passed  the  resolution  of  allowing  the  levying  of  the  present 
taxes  only  so  long  as  the  Estates  should  remain  undissolved.  This  pro- 
ceeding disturbed  the  court,  and  inspired  if  with  the  thought  of  granting 
a  constitution  to  the  nation,  and  thus  rendering  the  Estates  unnecessary. 

For  this  purpose,  a  royal  sitting  -was  appointed,  and  the  hall 
„uns20.  ^^  assembly  closed  for  a  few  days.  Upon  the  inteili- 
genee  of  this,  the  deputies  proceeded  to  the  empty  saloon  of  the  Tennis 
Court,  and  raised  their  hands  in  a  solemn  vow  not  to  separate  till  they  had 
given  a  new  constitution  to  the  nation.  When  this  Court  also  was  closed, 
the  meetings  were  held  in  the  church  of  St.  Louis.  The  royal  sitting  took 
place  on  the  23d  of  June.  But  neither  Ihe  speech  of  the  king,  nor  the 
sketch  of  the  new  constitution,  afforded  due  satisfaction,  and  they  were 
consequently  received  with  coldness.  After  the  termination  of  the  sitting, 
Louis  dissolved  the  Assembly.  The  nobility  and  clergy  obeyed,  bnt  the 
citizen  class  retained  their  seats,  and  when  the  master  of  the  ceremonies 
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called  upon  them  to  obey,  Mirabeau  exclaimed,  "  Tell  yom  master  thai 
we  sit  here  by  the  power  of  the  people,  and  that  we  are  only  to  be  driven 
out  by  the  bayonet  I "  The  weak  king  did  not  venture  to  en- 
June  ar.  counter  this  resolute  resistance  hy  force,  but  rather  advised 
Ihe  nobility  and  clergy  to  join  the  citizens. 

§  543.  I'HB  Storming  op  the  Ba9tille.  — Daring  these  proeeed- 
ingg,  the  fickle  populace  of  Paris  were  kept  in  a  state  of  perpetual  excite- 
ment by  journals,  pamphlets,  and  inflaramatory  harangues.  In  the  open 
squares,  in  the  cotfee-houses,  in  taverns,  and  especially  in  the  Palais- 
Eoyal,  the  dwelling  of  the  profligate,  ambitious,  and  wealthy  duke  of  Or- 
leans, violent  discourses  were  held  upon  popular  freedom,  the  rights  of 
men,  and  the  equality  of  all  classes,  by  seditious  demagogues,  and  the  as- 
sembled crowds  were  excited  io  obtain  these  advantages  by  violence. 
Among  these  popular  orators,  the  accomplished  advocate,  Camille  Des- 
moulias,  a  fanatic  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  was  especially  preeminent.  The 
military  who  were  present  in  the  capita!  were  hurried  away  by  the  enthu- 
siasm for  liberty,  and  a  portion  enrolled  themselves  in  the  newly-foi-med 
'National  Guard.  The  government  of  the  dty  was  made  over  to  a  demo- 
cratic municipality,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  Bailli,  as  mayor.  The  court, 
alarmed  at  this  increasing  ferment,  determined  upon  retiring  to  Versailles 
with  a  few  regiments  of  German  and  Swiss  troops.  In  this  proceeding, 
the  leaders  of  the  movement  believed  they  saw  the  purpose  of  some  act  of 
violence,  and  made  use  of  it  accordingly  to  excite  fresh  irritation.  The 
intelligence  was  spread  abroad  in  Paris,  that  Necker  had  been  suddenly 
dismissed  and  banished  from  the  country,  and  a  favorite  of  the  queen 
placed  in  his  office.  This  was  interpreted  as  the  first  step  in  the  contem- 
plated outrage,  and  proved  the  signal  for  a  general  rise.  Crowds  of  the 
lowest  mob,  wearing  the  newly-invented  national  cockade,  (blue,  white, 
and  red,)  paraded  riotously  through  the  streets,  the  alarm-bell  was 
sounded,  the  work-shops  of  the  gunsmiths  plundered  ;  tumult  and  confu- 
sion reigned  every  where.  On  the  lith  of  July,  after  Ihe  populace  had 
taken  30,000  stand  of  arms  and  some  cannon  from  the  Hospital  of  the 
Invalides,  took  place  the  stormingof  the  Bastille,  an  old  castle  that  served 
as  a  state  prison.  The  governor,  Delaunay,  and  seven  of  the  garrison, 
fell  victims  to  the  popular  rage  ;  their  heads  were  carried  through  the 
etrsets  upon  poles  ;  and  many  men  who  were  hated  as  aristocrats  were 
put  to  death.  The  banished  Necker  was  recalled,  and  his  entrance  into 
the  towns  and  villages  of  France  was  celebrated  as  that  of  a  hero  crowned 
with  victory.  In  this  joyous  reception  of  the  minister,  the  people  dis- 
played their  enthusiasm  for  liberty  and  their  hatred  to  the  court  and  the 
aristocracy.  Lafayette,  the  champion  of  the  liberty  of  America,  was  ap- 
pointed commander  of  the  National  Guard,  and  whilst  the  king  i-elurned 
to  Paris,  and  exhibited  himself  to  the  assembled  people  from  the  balcony 
of  the  council-house  with  the  cockade  in  his  hat,  the  count  of  Artoia, 
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and  many  nobles  of  the  first  rank,  as  Coade,  Poligaac,  left  their  country 
in  mournful  anticipation  of  coming  events. 

§  544.  The  New  System.  —  Since  the  storming  of  the  Bastille,  the 
laws  and  magistrate.s  had  lost  their  authority  in  France,  and  the  power 
lay  in  tie  hands  of  the  populace.  The  country  people  no  longer  paid 
their  tithes,  faxes,  and  feudal  dues  to  the  clergy  and  nobles,  but  took  ven- 
geance for  the  long  oppression  they  had  suffered  hy  destroying  the  ma- 
norial castles.  When  intelligence  of  these  proceedings  spread  abroad,  it 
was  proposed,  in  the  National  Assembly,  that  the  upper  classes  should 
prove  to  the  people  by  their  actions,  that  they  were  willingto  lighten  their 
burdens,  and  that,  with  this  purpose,  they  should  renounce,  of  their  own 
free  will,  all  the  inherited  feudal  privileges  of  the  middle  ages.  This 
proposal  excited  a  storm  of  enthusiasm  and  self-renunciation.  None 
would  be  behind-hand.  Estates,  towns,  provinces,  each  strove 
'  for  the  honor  of  making  the  greatest  sacrifices  for  the  com- 
mon good.  This  was  the  celebrated  4th  of  August,  when,  in  one  feverish 
and  excited  session,  ail  tithes,  labor-dues,  manorial  rights,  corporate 
bodies,  &c.,  were  abolished,  the  soil  was  declared  free,  and  the  equality 
of  all  citizens  of  the  state  before  the  law  and  in  regard  to  taxation  was 
decreed.  These  resolutions,  and  the  necessary  laws  and  arrangements 
required  for  their  reduction  to  practice,  which  were  gradually  adopted, 
produced  in  a  short  time  a  complete  revolution  in  all  existing  conditions. 
The  Church  lost  her  possessions  and  was  subjected  to  the  state;  monas- 
teries and  religious  orders  were  dissolved,  and  the  clergy  paid  by  the  state, 
the  bishoprics  newly  regulated,  and  religions  freedom  established.  Priests 
were  required  to  swear  allegiance,  like  officers  of  state,  to  the  new  con- 
stitution ;  hut  as  the  pope  forbade  it,  the  greater  number  refused  the  oath, 
which  was  the  occasion  of  the  French  clergy  being  divided  into  sworn 
and  unsworn  pnests ,  the  latter  lost  their  offices  ind  were  exposed  to  ill 
kinds  of  pereecution'!,  but  enjojed  the  confidence  of  the  faithful  imong 
the  people  The  noble  forfeited  not  only  his  pnvileges  and  the  greater 
part  of  his  income,  but  he  also  lost  the  e'^temal  distinctions  of  his  rank, 
by  the  abohtion  of  all  titles,  coats  of  aims,  orders,  &c  Upon  the  prin- 
ciple oi  equihty,  all  Frenchmen  were  to  be  addressed  is  "citizens"  For 
the  puipose  of  annihilating  every  lemnant  of  the  ancient  system.  Fiance 
received  a  new  geographical  division  into  departments  and  arrondisse- 
menls,  a  new  system  of  judicature  with  juiymen  ,  equality  of  weights, 
measures,  and  standards,  and  lastly,  a  constitutional  goiernmenl,  in 
which  the  prmleges  of  rojalty  were  limited  more  than  was  reasonable, 
nnd  the  legist  itive  power  committed  to  a  single  chamber,  with  a  univerisal 
right  of  suffrage. 

§545.  The  King  amd  the  National  Assembly  at  Paris.— 
When  the  king  hesitated  to  promulgate  the  resolutions  of  the  Assembly 
ks  laws,  the  report  was  again  propagated  of  a  contemplated  stroke  of 
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Mate  policy.  This  report  gained  strength  when  the  Flemish  regiment 
was  ordered  to  Versailles,  and  the  king  was  indiscreet  enough  to  show 
himself,  with  the  queen  and  dauphin,  at  a  feast  given  hy  the  body-guard 
10  the  newly-arrived  officers,  and  thus  to  give  occasion  to  imprudent 
speeches,  toasts,  and  songs,  among  the  assembled  troops,  who  were  heated 
with  drinking.  This  occurrence  was  soon  made  known  by  busy  tongues 
in  Paris,  and  added  to  the  popular  excitement,  which  had  besides  been 
increased  by  a  scarcity  of  bread.  Accordingly,  on  the  5th  of  October,  an 
immense  multitude,  chiefly  of  women,  proceeded  to  Versailles  to  de- 
mand from  the  king  relief  from  the  scarcity  of  bread,  and  a  return  of 
the  court  to  Paris.  The  king  at  first  attempted  to  pacify  them  by  a  con- 
ciliatory answer.  But  a  wing  of  the  palace  was  stormed  during  the 
nighty  and  the  guard  put  to  the  sword ;  the  arrival  of  Lafayette,  with 
the  National  Guard,  prevented  any  further  mischief.     Upon  the  follow- 


ing day,  the  king  ^ 


1  to  consent  to  proceed  to  Paris  with  1 


family,  under  the  escort  of  this  frightful  crew,  and  to  take  up  his  r. 
denco  in  the  TuUeries,  which  had  for  many  years  remained  unoccupied. 
Shortly  after,  the  National  Assembly  also  followed,  for  whom  the  riding- 
school  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  palace  had  been  prepared.  The  power 
now  felt  more  and  more  into  the  hands  of  the  lower  class,  who  were 
kept  in  perpetual  excitement  by  licentious  journalists  and  popular  lead- 
ers and  were  goaded  to  hatred  against  the  court-  and  the  "  aristocrats." 
The  "  Friend  of  the  People,"  of  the  insolent  Marat,  a  physician  from 
Neufohatel,  was  distinguished  by  its  violence.  The  democratic  clubs, 
which  increased  every  day  in  extent  and  influence,  also  aided  the  revolu- 
tion The  Jacobm  club,  in  particular,  which  had  branches  m  all  the 
towns  of  France,  acquired  a  place  in  the  history  of  the  world.  The 
members,  who  wore  the  red  cap  of  the  convicts  of  the  galleys  as  a^^stme- 
tion  aimed  at  a  republic,  with  freedom  and  equality  for  all  -flie  ^'  dtizens." 
"With  these  was  joined  the  club  of  Cordeliers,  which  numbered  some  of 
the  most  daring  men  of  the  revolution,  aa  Danton  and  €amil!e  Desmon- 
Uns,  among  its  members.  The  Constitutional  club,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
which  Lafayette  had  joined  himself,  declined  in  importance  every  day. 
§  546.  The  CERBMONr  of  Federation.— Flight  of  the  King. 
On  the  day  of  the  year  in  which  the  Bastille  was  taken,  a 
'"ly"'"^"- grand  federative  festival  was  arranged  in  the  Champ  de 
Mars.  It  must  have  been  a  moving  spectacle,  when  Talleyrand,  at  the 
head  of  800  priests,  clothed  in  white,  and  girded  with  tri-colored  scarfs, 
performed  the  consecration  of  the  banner  at  the  altar  of  the  country; 
when  Lafayette,  in  the  name  of  tVe  National  Guard,  the  president  of 
the  National  Assembly,  and,  at  length,  the  king  himself,  vowed  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution  ;  when  the  innumerable  multitude  raised  their  hands 
aloft  and  repeated  after  him  the  oath  of  citizenship,  and  the  queen  her- 
lelf,  carried  away  by  enthusiasm,  raised  the  Dauphin  m  the  air  and 
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joined  in  the  acclamations.  This  was  the  last  day  of  happiness  for  th€ 
king,  whose  situation  after  this  grew  constantly  worse.  Necker,  no  longer 
equal  to  the  difficulties,  left  France  and  retired  fo  Switzerland.  Mira- 
beau,  won  over  by  the  court,  opposed  farther  encroachments  upon  the 
kingly  power  with  the  whole  of  his  eloquence,  inasmuch  as  he  believed 
a  constitutional  monarchy  and  not  a  republic  to  be  the  best  government 
for  France.  Unfortunately  for  the  king,  this  great  man  died, 
^'  '  'in  his  forty-second  year,  of  a  sickness  brought  on  by  his  dis- 
orderly life  and  by  over-exertion.  A  splendid  funeral  ceremony  gave 
evidence  of  the  influence  of  the  man  in  whom  sank  the  last  strong  pillar 
of  the  throne.  Weak  and  unselfreliant  as  Louis  XVI.  was,  he  now 
lost  aU  firmness.  By  his  refusal  to  receive  a  sworn  priest  as  his  con- 
fessor, or  to  declare  the  emigrants  traitors,  who  were  endeavoring  from 
Coblenta  to  esoite  the  European  courts  to  a  crusade  against  France, 
he  excited  a  suspicion  that  he  was  not  honestly  a  supporter  of  the  con- 
stitution he  had  sworn  to  maintain,  and  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the 
efforts  of  the  emigrants.  The  more  this  suspicion  gained  ground  with 
the  people,  the  more  perilous  became  the  position  of  the  king.  At  this 
crisis,  Louis  embraced  the  desperate  resolution  of  secretly  flying  fo  the 
northern  frontier  of  his  kingdom.  Bouille,  a  resolute  general  in  Lor- 
raine, was  let  into  the  secret,  and  promised  to  support  the  scheme  with 
his  troops.  Leaving  behind  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  protested  against 
all  the  acts  which  had  been  forced  from  him  since  October,  1789,  the 
king  happily  escaped,  with  his  family,  from  Paris  in  a  large  carriage. 
But  the  clumsily  executed  project  nevertheless  miscarried. 
June  ai,  1T91.  -L^^ujg  ^^^  recognized  in  St.  Menehould  by  the  postmaster, 
Drouetv  stopped  by  the  militia  at  Varennes,  and  led  back  to  Paris  at  the 
command  of  the  National  Assembly,  who  senl  three  of  their  members, 
and  among  them,  Petion,  to  receive  the  royal  family.  The  suspension 
of  the  royal  authority,  which  had  already  been  pronounced  by  the  As- 
sembly, remained  in  force,  till  Louis  proclaimed,  and  swore  to  observe, 
the  Constitution  completed  at  the  end  of  September. 


3.      THE  LEaiSLATIVE  A9SEMBLT  AND   THE   TALL    OF  THE 
(OCTOBER   1,   1791  —  SEPTEMBER   20,    1792.) 

§  547.  The  Girondists. — As  the  members  of  the  Constituent  As- 
sembly had  voluntarily  excluded  themselves  from  the  new  Chamber,  Ike 
Elections  to  the  Legislative  Assembly,  which  were  carried  on  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  Jacobins,  mostly  terminated  in  favor  of  the  republicans. 
These  latter,  however,  soon  divided  into  a  radical-democratic  and  a  mo- 
derate party :  the  former,  from  its  position  in  the  House,  was  called  the 
MpuntMn  ;  the  latter  received  the  name  of  Girondists,  because  many  of 
Its  speakers  were  from  Bordeaux  and  the  department  of  the  Gironde 
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Among  the  latter,  who,  at  the  commencement,  assemhled  themselvea 
around  the  minister,  Roland,  and  his  intelligent  and  high-minded  wife, 
were  men  of  great  oratorical  talents  and  exalted  civic  virtues,  as  Verg- 
niaud,  Lanjuinais,  Barbarous,  Briaaot,  Sec.  The  Girondists  formed  the 
majority,  and  the  ministry,  consisting  of  Eoland,  Dumoiirier,  &c.,  he- 
longed  to  this  party. 

The  attention  of  the  government  and  the  Aasemhly  was  particularly 
directed  to  the  priests,  who  had  refused  the  oath,  and  to  the  eniigranta. 
Both  were  endeavoring  to  overthrow  the  existing  order  of  things :  the 
former  by  exciting  hatred  and  discontent  among  the  French  people ;  thn 
latter  by  making  military  preparalions  at  Coblentj;,  and  endeavoring  to 
stir  up  foreign  powers  to  an  armed  invasion  of  France.  The  Assembly 
therefore  determined  upon  seeking  out  and  arresting  the  unsworn  priests, 
and  declaring  the  emigrants  traitors  and  conspirators,  and  punishing  them 
by  the  loss  of  their  estates  and  incomes.  The  king  put  his  veto  upon 
both  these  resolutions,  and  prevented  their  execution.  This  refusal  was 
ascribed  to  the  secret  hopes,  entertained  by  the  court,  of  assistance  from 
foreign  powers  and  of  the  triumph  of  the  emigrants,  and  thus  the  temper 
of  the  people  grew  continually  more  hostile.  It  was  also  known  that  the 
queen  was  in  correspondence  with  her  brother,  the  emperor  of  Austria, 
and  that  she  looked  for  support  and  safety  to  the  emigrant  nohiUty.  Nei- 
ther was  it  any  longer  doubtful  that  war  must  «oon  break  out  since  the 
emperor  of  Austria  and  the  king  of  Prussia,  after  a  conference  m  Pillnitz 
(August,  1791,)  were  making  preparations  and  demanded  of  the  French 
government  not  only  to  make  befitting  indemn  flcation  lo  the  Grermm 
princes  and  nobles  who  had  suifered  loss  by  the  iboliti  n  of  tithes  and 
feudal  burdens,  and  to  restore  the  province  of  Avignon  that  had  been 
wrested  from  the  pope,  but  to  arrange  the  government  upon  the  plan 
proposed  by  the  king  himself  in  June,  1789  Ihese  demands  were  fol- 
Apra20,  lowedby  a  declaration  of  war  ig'unst  Au=tna  and  Piusfia 
iTfl2.  on  the  part  of  the  French  government  to  which  the  king 

yielded  his  consent  with  tears.  For  the  purpose  of  securing  the  capital 
and  the  National  Assembly  against  any  attick  it  was  resohel  to  sum- 
mon 20,000  of  the  federates  from  the  southern  piovince",  under  pretence 
of  celebrating  the  festival  of  the  Bastille,  an  1  to  ommit  the  defence  of 
Paris  to  them.  But  Louis  refused  his  consent  to  this  resolution  also. 
Upon  this,  the  Girondist  ministers  laid  down  their  ofB-ces  after  Ma  lame 
Eoland  had  reproached  and  reprimanded  the  king  m  a  letter  that  was 
soon  in  the  hands  of  every  body.  These  proceedings  mcieased  the  irri- 
tation to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  easy  for  the  republ  cans  to  ex- 
cite a  popular  insurrection.  On  the  20ih  of  June  the  annivfrsarj  of 
the  meeting  in  the  Tennis  Court,  the  ternble  mob  armed  with  pkes, 
marched  from  the  suburbs,  under  the  conduct  of  the  brewer  Santeire, 
and  the  butcher,  Legendre,  into  the  Tuilene",  to  force  the  king  to  imu 
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Bnn  lie  decree  agaii  t  the  unsworn  p  ests  and  for  th  nrao  ling  of 
the  National  Guard.  But  here  al  o  Lous  remaned  firn  He  defied 
for  several  hours  all  threats  and  dangers  and  end  rel  he  i  solence  of 
the  mob,  who  even  pla  ed  the  red  J  eob  cap  upon  bs  he'id  ind  gave 
him  wine  to  drink,  w  th  the  CO  rage  of  i  ma  lyr  The  n  her  tardy 
arrival  of  Petion  with  the  National  guard  at  length  freed  him  from  his 
perilous  position. 

§  548.  These  proceedings  were  the  prelude  to  the  eventful  tenih  of 
August.  War  had  already  commenced,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Prus- 
Bian  officers,  who  promised  themselves  gi'eat  glory  and  little  trouble  from 
the  "military  promenade,"  as  they  called  the  French  campaign.  The 
Prussians  marched  into  Lorraine  under  the  command  of  duke  Ferdinand 
of  Brunswick,  who  had  become  known  in  the  Seven  Years'  war.  An 
Austrian  force,  under  Clerfait,  was  placed  at  his  command ;  12,000  emi- 
grants joined  themselves  to  him,  who  were  burning  with  eagerness  to 
:  overthrow  the  "  government  of  advocates,"  and  to  iiave  vengeance  upon 
their  enemies.  On  setting  out,  the  duke  published  a  manilesto,  drawn 
np  by  one  of  the  emigrants,  full  of  injurious  menaces  against  the  National 
Assembly,  the  city  of  Paris,  llie  National  Guard,  and  all  the  Prench 
who  favored  the  new  system.  The  insolent  tone  of  this  proclamation 
made  an  indescribable  impression  upon  the  people,  who  were  enthusiastic 
for  the  new  order  of  things,  and  produced  the  fiercest  rage  agmnat  the 
emigrants  and  their  defenders.  This  feeling  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  Jacobins  for  the  overthrow  of  the  king.  Supported  by  the  declara- 
tion of  the  Assembly,  "  The  country  ia  in  danger,"  they  summoned  from 
Marseilles,  Brest,  and  other  maritime  towns,  crowds  of  the  lowest  refuse 
of  the  people,  even  galley-slaves,  to  Paris,  then  formed  a  committee  of 
insurrection,  and  prepared  the  rude  and  sturdy  inhahitants  of  the  su- 
burbs for  a  decisive  blow.  The  alarm  sounded  at  midnight  on  the  10th 
of  August.  A  fearful  mob  proceeded,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a  new  democratic  municipality,  and 
then  marched  to  the  royal  palace,  which  was  defended  by  900  Swiss, 
and  the  Parisian  National  Guard  under  the  command  of  Mandat.  The 
honest  ilandat  was  resolved  to  check  the  advancing  masses,  which  were 
ever  assuming  a  more  menacing  aspect,  by  force  ;  his  destruction  was 
consequently  resolved  upon  by  tie  democrats.  He  was  commanded  to 
appear  at  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  assassinated  on  his  way  thither ;  upon 
which  the  National  Guard,  uncertain  what  to  do,  and  disgusted  by  the 
,  presence  of  a  number  of  nobles  in  the  palace,  for  the  most  part  dispersed. 
The  mob  constantly  assumed  a  more  threatening  aspect;  cannon  were 
turned  upon  the  palace,  the  pikemen  pressed  forwards  upon  every  eu- 
irance,  the  people  loudly  demanded  the  deposition  of  the  king.  At  this 
crisis,  Louis  sufl'ered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  seek  for  protection  with 
bis  family  in  the  hall  of  the  National  Assembly,  where  they  passed  six- 
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feea  hours  in  a  narrow  eloset.  The  king  had  scarcely  left  the  palaee, 
before  the  tumultuous  multitude  pressed  forward  more  violenily ;  the 
Swiss  guard  maintained  a  gallant  resistance,  and  defended  the  entrance. 
When  the  report  of  musketry  was  heard  in  the  adjoining  Assembly,  the 
indignant  representatives  of  the  people  compelled  the  intimidated  king 
to  give  his  guard  orders  to  cease  firing.  By  this  order,  the  faithful  de- 
fenders of  monarchy  were  doomed  to  destruction.  Scarcely  had  the 
furious  mob  observed  that  the  enemy's  Are  had  ceased,  before  they 
stormed  the  palace,  slaughtered  those  they  found  in  it,  and  destroyed  the 
furaiture.  Kearly  5,000  men,  and  among  them,  700  Swiss,  fell  in  the 
struggle,  or  died  afterwards,  the  victims  of  the  popular  fury.  In  the 
mean  time,  the  National  Aaaemhiy,  upon  the  proposal  of  Vergniaud, 
embraced  the  resolution  "to  suspend  the  royal  authority,  to  place  the 
king  and  his  family  under  control,  to  give  the  prince  a  tutor,  and  to 
assemble  a  NaUonal  Convention."  The  Temple,  a  strong  fortress 
erected  by  the  knights  templars,  soon  enclosed  the  imprisoned  royal 

family. 

§  549.  "The  Days  of  September.  —  After  the  suspension^  of  the 
king,  a  new  ministry  was  formed  by  the  National  Assembly,  in  which, 
by  the  side  of  the  Girondist,  Koland,  and  others,  the  terrible  Danton 
held  office  as  minister  of  justice.  This  ministry,  and  the  new  Common 
Council  of  Paris  which  had  appointed  itself,  and  which,  after  the  10th 
of  August,  had  strengthened  itaelf  by  members  who  might  be  depended 
upon  as  hesitating  at  no  wickedness,  now  possessed  the  whole  power. 
The  Municipal  Council  ordered  the  police  of  the  capital  to  be  conducted 
by  pikemen,  and  the  prisons  were  quickly  filled  with  the  '"  suspectH " 
and  "  aristocrats."  It  was  now  that  the  frightful  resolution  was  matured 
of  getting  rid  of  the  opponents  of  the  new  order  of  things  by  a  bloody 
tribunal,  and  of  suppressing  all  resistance  by  terror.  After  the  recusant 
priests  had  been  slaughtered  by  hundreds  in  the  monasteries  and  prisons, 
the  dreadful  days  of  September  were  commenced.  From  the  2d  to 
the  7th  of  September,  bands  of  hired  murderers  and  Yillains  were  collected 
round  the  prisons.  Twelve  of  Ihem  acted  as  juiymen  and.  judge,  the 
others  as  executioners.  The  imprisonedi  with  the  exception  of  a  few 
whose  names  were  marked  upon  a  list,  were  put  to  death  by  this  in- 
human crew  under  a  semblance  of  judicial  proceedings.  Neariy  3,000 
human  beings  were  either  put  to  death  singly,  or  slaughtered  in  masses, 
by  these  wretches,  who  received  a  daily  stipend  from  the  Common  Coun- 
cil for  their  "  Ubors."  Among  the  murdered  was  the  princess  Lamballe, 
the  friend  of  the  queen ;  a  troop  of  pikemen  earned  her  head  upon  a 
pole  to  the  Temple,  and  held  it  before  Maria  Antoinette's  window.  The 
example  of  the  capital  was  imitated  in  many  of  the  departments.  The 
barbarous  destruction  of  all  statues,  coats  of  arms,, inscriptions,  and  other 
memorials  of  a.former  period,  formed  the  conclusion  of  the  August  aad 
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September  days,  which  were  the  transition  period  between  the  French 
monarchy  and  republic.     The  autumnal  equinox  was  distinguished  aa 
the  commencement  of  the  reiga  of  iihertj-  and  equality  under 
September  21.  ^^^  ^^^^^^^^^^  National  Convention. 

.  Lafayette,  who  was  serving  with  the  northern  army,  and  who,  after 
the  days  of  June,  had  returned  to  Paris  on  his  own  responsibility,  for 
the  purpose,  if  possible,  of  saving  the  king,  was  now  summoned  before 
the  National  Assembly  to  answer  for  his  conduct.  Convinced  that  the 
Jacobins  were  seeking  his  death,  he  tied,  with  some  friends  who  shared 
his  sentiments,  to  Holland,  that  he  might  escape  to  America;  but  he  fell 
into  the  hands  of  enemies,  who  treated  him  like  a  prisoner  of  war,  and 
allowed  him  to  live  for  five  years  in  the  dungeons  of  Olmutz  and  Mag- 
deburg, Talleyrand  repaired  to  England,  and  thence  to  America,  where 
he  awaited  better  times. 


4.  KEPDBLICAW  PRAJJCB  OTTDEE  THE  G 

COKTBNTION  (3EPTBMBBB,  1792 —  OCTOBER,  1795). 

§  550.  Execution  of  the  Kin&.  —  The  new  Assembly,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Jacobins,  had  been  elected  by  universal  suf- 
frage, was  composed  almost  exclusively  of  republicans,  but  of  different 
dispositions  and  opinions.  The  moderates,  Girondists,  who  were  aiming 
at  a  republican  form  of  government  upon  the  model  of  antiquity,  or  upon 
that  of  the  North  Americans,  and  who  ahhori-ed  bloodshed  aa  a  means, 
gradually  fell  before  the  radicals  and  democrats,  who  first  overthrew  by 
■violence  all  the  existing  arrangements,  and  then  sought  to  found  a  new 
system  of  "  liberty  and  equality  "  upon  the  levelled  surface.  They  acted 
upon  the  principle,  "that  he  who  is  not  for  us  is  against  us,"  and  at- 
tempted to  bear  down  all  opposition  by  terror  and  bloodshed.  Strong  in 
tiie  Jacobin  clubs  and  in  the  wild  bands  of  the  numerous  defenders  of 
the  revolution,  who  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Sans-Culottes," 
and  who  were  maintained  in  a  constant  state  of  excitement  by  songs 
(Marseillaise,  Ca  ira),  revolution  festivals,  trees  of  hberty,  "and  such 
matters,  the  destructive  party  soon  obtained  the  upper  hand.  The  trial 
of  the  king,  "  Louis  Capet,"  was  one  of  the  first  proceedings  of  the 
Bational  Convention.  An  iron  sale  had  been  discovered  in  a  wall  of 
the  Tuileries,  containing  secret  letters  and  documents,  from  which  it  was 
apparent  that  the  French  court  had  not  only  been  in  alliance  with 
Austria  and  the  emigrants,  and  had  projected  plans  for  overthrowing  the 
Constitution  that  had  been  sworn  to  by  Louis,  but  that  it  had  also  at^ 
tempted  to  win  over  single  members  of  the  National  Assembly  (for  exam- 
ple, Mirabeau),  by  annuities,  bribery,  and  other  means.  It  was  upon  this 
that  the  republicans,  who  would  willingly  have  been  quit  of  the  king, 
founded  a  chaise  of  treason  and  conspiracy  agmnst  the  country  and  the 
people.     Louis,  with  the  assistance  of  two  advocates,  to  whom  the  noble 
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Malasherbes,  of  his  own  free  impulse,  associated  himself,  appeared  twice 
before  tlie  Convention  (11th  and  26th  December),  but  despite  his  own 
dignified  bearing  and  defence,  and  despite  the  efforts  of  the  Girondist 
party  to  have  the  sentence  referred  to  a  general  assembly  of  the  people, 
Jannary  IT  Ixiuis  was  condemned  to  death  in  a  stormy  meeting,  by  a 
1^88-  small  majority  of  five  voices.     The  party  of  (be  Mountain, 

where  the  advocate,  Maximilian  Eobespierre,  the  former  marquis  St. 
Just,  the  frightful  Danton,  the  lame  Couthon,  and  the  duke  of  Orleans, 
who  had  assumed  the  name  of  Citizen  Egalite,  were  the  leaders  and 
chiefs,  had  left  no  means  unattempted  to  produce  this  result  by  terror; 
they  would,  nevertheless.  Lave  failed  in  their  purpose,  had  they  not  car- 
ried a  resolution  beforehand  in  the  Assembly,  that  a  bare  majority  should 
be  sufficient  for  a  sentence  of  death,  and  not,  as  had  heretofore  been  the 
custom,  fliat  two  thirds  of  the  votes  should  be  necessary.  The  murder 
was  thus  veiled  by  a  show  of  justice.  On  the  21st  of  January,  the  un- 
fortunate king  ascended  the  scaffold  m  the  square  of  the  Revolution, 
The  drums  of  the  National  Guard  drowned  his  last  words,  and  "  Robes- 
pierre's women  "  greeted  his  bloody  head  with  the  shout  of  "  Vive  la 
Republique." 

5  551.  DuMOTTBiEE,  — In  the  mean  time,  the  Prussians  had  marched 
through  Lorraine  into  Champagne.  But  the  duke  of  Brunswick,  accus- 
tomed to  the  slow  and  circumspect  proceedings  of  the  Seven  Years'  war, 
wasted  time  in  the  conquest  of  unimportant  fortresses,  and  entered 
Champagne  in  an  unfavorable  jwriod  of  the  year,  when  the  roads  were 
impassable  from  the  rain,  and  the  army  was  weakened  and  destroyed  by 
September  20,  ^^^  "^e  of  unwholesome  provisions  and  of  unripe  fruif.  Aifter 
1)93.  ([je  battle  of  Valmy,  where  Duraourier  and  Kellerman  suc- 

cessfully repulsed  the  attack  of  the  enemy,  the  Prussian  generals  relin- 
quished the  idea  of  any  farther  advance,  and  concluded  a  compromise 
with  Dumourier,  hy  which  the  Prussians  were  assured  of  an  uninter- 
rupted retreat.  The  Austnan'j,  who  had  mart,hed  from  the  Netherlands, 
met  with  no  better  succeas  After  the  battle  of  Jemappes, 
Dumourier  r-onquered  Belgium  and  Liege,  and  threatened 
the  frontiers  of  Holland,  whilst  the  hussar-general,  Custine,  made  him- 
Ostober  21  self  m-Jater  cf  the  towns  on  the  Rhine,  and  gained  the  for- 
1792.  tress  of  Miyence,  where  ihere  were  many  adherents  of  the 

ideas  of  freedom  and  equality,  tor  the  French  republic.  The  citizens  of 
Mayence,  deserted  by  their  elector,  their  clergy,  and  the  nobility,  received 
the  French  troops  with  enthusiasm.  George  Foster,  the  circumnavigator  of 
the  globe,  was  the  soul  of  the  republican  party  in  Mayence.  This  success 
of  the  French  arms  inspired  the  republicans  with  fresh  courage,  and  the 
powers  of  Europe  with  fresh  alarm.  "Were  they  to  look  quietly  on, 
whilst  a  king  was  murdered  in  a  revolting  manner  in  Paris,  whilst  the 
revolutionists,  intoxicated  with  success,  called  upon  the  people  every- 
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where  to  overthrow  their  monarchical  governments,  and  promised  them 
the  protection  of  the  French  nafion  in  establishing  their  republics  ?  The 
enthusiasm  of  the  people  for  the  new  ideas  gave  great  assistance  to  the 
republican  arms:  not  only  the  thrones  of  kings  and  the  dominions  of 
princes,  but  the  privileges  and  possessions  of  the  nobility  and  clergy, 
were  in  periL  Fresh  armies  from  all  parts  of  Europe  were  therefore 
marched  across  the  French  frontiers,  for  the  purpose  of  suppressing  a 
revolution  which  endangered  the  peaceandsecurity  of  other  states.  Eng- 
land, where  the  Tories,  under  the  guidance  of  the  younger  Pitf,  were  lii 
possession  of  the  government,  and  where  the  orator,  Edmund  Burke, 
once  the  advocate  of  the  American  War  of  Liberty  both  in  speech  and 
writing,  look  the  field  against  the  Revolution,  and  solemnly  separated 
himself  from  his  old  friend,  Fox,  the  leader  of  the  liberal  Whigs,  headed 
,  the  "Coalition"  against  France.  English  subsidies  soon  gave  fresh  life 
to  the  war.  An  Austrian  army  appeared  in  the  Netheriands  under  the 
prince  of  Coburg,  who  was  assisted  by  Clerfait  and  the  Archduke  Charies, 
March  18,  drove  back  the  French  over  the  Maase,  and  defeated  Dumou- 
1793.  fjgj,  at  Neerwinden.     This  defeat  was  ascribed  by  Dumou- 

rier  principally  to  the  Jacobins,  because  they  had  corrupted  the  armyj 
had'  neglected  the  necessary  military  supplies,  and  had  placed  an  incom- 
petent coadjutor  by  his  side.  In  his  disgust,  he  allowed  it  to  appear 
pretty  unequivocally  that  he  meditated  the  overthrow  of  the  republican 
constitution,  and  the  reestablish ment  of  a  king  (for  which  office  he  had 
selected  the  duke  of  Orleans,  or  his  son,  Louis  Philippe.)  The  Conven- 
tion, apprised  of  this  intention,  impeached  the  general,  and  required  his 
presence  in  Paris  to  answer  for  himself.  But  instead  of  obeying  the 
summons,  Dumourier  ordered  the  ambassadors  of  the  Convention  to  be 
seized  and  delivered  up  to  the  enemy,,  and  then  went  over  with  a  part 
of  his  troops  to  the  Austrians. 

About  the  same  time,  Mayence,  after  the  most  obstinate  defence,  and 
after  enduring  the  extremities  of  famine,  fell  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Prussians,  who  once  more  approached  the  frontiers  of  France. 

§  552.  Dumourier's- treachery  was  employed  by  the  Jacobins  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Girondists,  to  which  party  Dumourier  had  belonged. 
The  Girondists,  enraged  at  the  increasing  power  of  the  populace  in  Paris, 
and  the  unbridled  acts  of  violence  committed  by  the  mob,  entertained  the 
project  of  converting  France  into  a  republican  union  like  North  America, 
and  by  this  means,  destroying  the  supremacy  of  the  capital.  The  Moun- 
tain and  the  Jacobins,  who  saw  that  this  scheme  would  weaken  the  revo- 
lutionary power  of  France,  and  endanger  the  future  of  the  democratic  re- 
public, commenced  a  wm-  of  life  and  death  with  the  Girondists  (also  cal- 
led Brissotins)  upon  this  point.  They  accused  them  of  an  understanding 
with  Dumourier,  they  reproached  them  with  weakening  the  power  of  the 
people,  and  destroying  the  republic  at  a  moment  when   France  was 
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threatened  with  enemie'!  both  within  and  without ;  and  when  all  theee 
attacks  were  ignoininiously  repulsed  by  the  victorious  eloquence  of  llie  Gri- 
rondista,  the  savage  Marat,  in  his  "  Friend  of  the  People,"  called  upon 
the  populace  to  rise  against  the  moderate  and  lukewarm,  and  thus  gave 
n  to  daily  riots  and  tumults,  which  disturbed  the  capital  and  en- 
[  life  and  property.  All  moderate  and  reputable  people  were 
in  continual  peril.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Giroudists  succeeded  in 
having  Marat  brought  before  a  court  of  justice,  he  was  acquitted  by  the 
Jacobins,  and  carried  back  to  the  Convention  in  triumph  by  the  people  ; 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  Girondists  procured  (he  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mission of  Twelve,  who  were  to  discover  and  punish  the  exciters  of  the 
tumnit.  When  the  Commission  ordered  Hebert,  who,  in  his  vulgar  and 
libellous  journal,  "  Pere  Duchesne,"  excited  the  people  to  tumult  and 
murder,  and  some  of  his  associates,  to  be  imprisoned,  the  raging  mob 
compelled  their  release,  and  then  arranged  the  great  insurrection  of  the 
31st  of  May  and  1st  of  June.  They  made  the  branded  Henriot,  who 
had  first  been  a  lacquey,  then  a  smu^ier,  and  lastly  a  spy  of  the  police, 
commander  of  the  National  Guard.  Under  his  guidance,  the  innumerable 
multitude  of  the  sans-cuiottes  surrounded  the  Tuileriea,  where  the  Con- 
vention was  holding  its  meeting,  and  demanded  with  threats  the  abohlion 
of  the  Commission  of  Twelve,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Girondists  and 
the  moderates.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  latter  emplojed  the  whole  force 
of  their  eloquence  to  induce  the  Aififembly  not  to  con  eat  to  the  demands 
of  the  people:  the  mob  prcisel  into  the  hall  and  the  gallenes,  and  de- 
manded its  sacrifice  with  wild  shouts  and  cries  It  wa'*  in  vun  that  the 
majority  of  the  Assembly,  the  courageous  piesident,  Herault,  at  their 
head,  attempted  to  leave  the  apartment  where  they  could  no  longer  de- 
bate in  freedom;  driven  bai-k  by  Henriot,  nothmg  was  left  to  them  but 
to  consent  to  the  demands  of  the  people  and  the  party  of  the  Mountain, 
and  to  admit  the  supremacy  of  the  mob  Thirty  four  Girondists  were 
immediately  thrust  out  and  imprisoned  ,  tR  enty  of  them  (Petioa,  Guadet^ 
and  Barbaroux,  were  of  the  number)  escaped,  and  summoned  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Normandy,  Bretagne,  and  the  maritime  cities  of  the  south,  to 
lake  up  arms  against  the  Jacobins  ;  the  remainder  died  some  time  after 
on  the  guillotine.  The  assassination  of  Marat,  by  the  noble  Charlotte 
Corday,  who  was  inspired  by  a  spirit  of  genuine  liberty,  and  a  frightful 
civil  war,  were  the  first  results  of  this  act  of  violence.  Most  of  the 
escaped  Girondists  also  died  violent  deaths,  by  their  own  hands  or  those 
of  others.  Thus  died  Roland,  Potion,  Barbaroux,  Condorcet,  and 
others.  Madame  Eoland  also  died  on  the  guillotine.  Seventy-three 
members  of  the  Convention,  who  had  sided  with  the  Girondists,  wera 
also  expelled,  so  that  the  Convention  was  now  entirely  ruled  by  the  demo- 
crats of  the  Mountain. 

S  653.  The  Reign  of  the  Jacobins.  —  The  National  Convention 
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Required  greater  unanimity  by  the  exclusion  of  the  Girondists  and  the 
moderates;  bo  tiat,  from  this  time,  it  was  enahled  to  develop  a  frightful 
power  and  activity.  For  the  purpose  of  better  Superintending  and  con- 
ducting its  multitudinous  affairs,  it  resolved  itself  into  committees,  of 
which  the  committee  of  public  safety  and  that  of  public  security  acquired 
a  frightful  celebrity  by  the  persecution  of  every  one  opposed  to  the  new 
order  of  things.  A  reTOlulionaiy  tribunal,  consisting  of  twelve  jurymen 
and  five  judges,  to  which  that  man  of  blood,  Fouquier  Tinville,  occupied 
the  oface  of  public  accuser,  seconded  the  activity  of  these  committees  by 
a  cruel  and  summary  administration  of  justice.  At  the  head  of  the  com- 
mittee of  public  safety  stood  three  men,  whose  names  became  the  terror 
and  horror  of  all  just  men;  the  envious  and  malignant  Kobespierre,  the 
bloodthirsty  Couthon,  and  the  fanatic  for  republican  liberty  and  equality, 
St.  Just  They  pursued  Iheir  bloody  object  without  regard  to  human 
life;  every  thing  that  ventured  to  oppose  their  stormy,  coarse  was  unpity- 
ii^ly  hurled  down.  Thus  originated  the  terrible  period  of  the  years  '93 
and  '9i,  which  displayed  itself  in  three  different  directions— within,  by 
a  cruel  persecution  of  all  citizens  who  were  known  as  aristocrats  or  fa- 
vorers of  royalty,  and  by  a  bloody  suppression  of  insurrections  in  the 
south  and  west ;  without,  by  a  vigorous  defensive  war  against  innumerable 
enemies. 

§  554,  —  1.  Pbesectition  of  Aristocrats.  —  Since  the  municipal 
government  in  Paris  had  been  in  the  exclusive  possession  of  Jacobins 
and  democrats  of  the  extreme  class,  since  democratical  committees  had 
bad  the  poliUcal  supervision  of  all  the  sections,  since,  besides  the  National 
Guard,  a  revolutionary  army  of  sans-culottes  had  stood  at  the  disposal  of 
the  republican  government,  the  whole  power  had  been  in  the  hands  of 
the  populace  and  their  frantic  leaders.  The  Jacobin  clubs  in  Paris  and 
the  provindal  cities  possessed  the  government ;  their  orators  and  presi- 
dents executed,  with  the  aid  of  the  people,  the  most  sanguinary  outrages 
upon  tdl  who  were  not  of  their  own  party.  The  most  effectual  means 
of  destroying  all  opponents  was  the  frightful  law  against  the  suspected, 
which  threatened  with  death  all  "  enemies  of  the  country,"  all  who  mani- 
fested any  attachment  to  the  former  condition  of  things,  or  to  the  priest- 
hood or  the  nobility.  In  consequence  of  this  and  similar  laws,  the  pri- 
sons were  fiUed  with  thousands  of  so-called  aristocrats  ;  and  forty  or  sixty 
men  were  daily  dragged  to  the  guillotine.  All  those  who  were  distin- 
guished from  the  ruling  democracy  by  ranli,  wealth,  refinement,  or  no- 
bility of  mind,  stood  in  continual  peril  of  their  lives.  The  malicious 
Blander  of  an  enemy,  the  accusation  of  a  spy,  the  hatred  of  a  sans-culotte, 
were  sufficient  to  bring  an  innocent  man  to  prison,  and  from  prison  to 
the  scaffold.  The  transition'  was  so  sudden,  that  death  lost  its  terrors, 
and  the  prison  became  the  scenes  of  cheerful  and  refined  society,  and  of 
intellectunl  coiivevsafion.  The  most  noble  and  distinguished  men  of  France 
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were  among  the  victims.  The  former  minister,  Malaaherbea,  the  mem- 
bere  of  the  Constituent  Assembly,  BiulH,  Barnave,  &c.,  all  wlio  belonged 
to  the  oid  monarchy,  and  who  had  not  saved  themselves  hy  flight,  died 
by  the  guillotine.  Among  them  was  the  severely-tried  queen,  Marie 
Antoinette,  who  displayed,  during  her  trial  and  at  her  exe- 
cution, a  firmness  and  strength  of  soul  that  was  worthy  of 
her  education  and  her  birth.  Her  son  died  beneath  the  ci-uel  treatment 
of  a  Jaeohin;  her  daughter  {the  duchess  of  Angouleme)  carried  a  gloomy 
spirit  and  an  embittered  heart  with  her  to  the  grave.     Louis  XVI.'s 


May  10,  pious 


sister,  Elizabeth,  also  died  on  the  scaffold ;  the  head 


17B1.  of  the  profligate  duke  of  Orleans,  whom  even  the  favor  of 

Danton  couid  not  preserve  from  the  envy  of  Eobespierre,  had  fallen  be- 
fore her  own. 

I  555. —  2.  OuTKAGES  IN  THE  South, — The  bloody  rule  of  the 
Mountain  party  displayed  itself  in  ita  most  frightful  excess  in  the  sup- 
pression of  the  revolt  against  the  reign  of  terror.  .When  the  inhabitants 
of  Normandy  and  Bretagne  rose  in  support  of  the  excluded  Girondists, 
the  committee  of  pubhc  safety  ordered  the  district  between  the  Seine, 
the  Loire,  and  the  exti-eme  sea-coast,  to  be  visited  with  blood  and 
slaughter  by  the  terrible  Carrier.  This  monster  ordered,  at  Nantes,  his 
victims  to  be  drowned  hy  hundreds  in  the  Loire,  by  means  of  ships  with 
movable  bottoms  {noyades).  The  proceedings  of  the  Jacobins  in  the 
cities  of  the  south,  Lyons,  Marseilles,  and  Tou!on,  were  still  more  barba- 
rous. In  the  first  of  these  towns,  Chalier,  who  had  formerly  beea  a 
priest,  and  now  was  president  of  the  Jacobin  club,  excited  the  people  by 
scandalous  placards  to  plunder  and  destroy  the  "aristocrats,"  Irritated 
at  this  audacity,  the  respectable  and  wealthy  citizens  of  Lyons,  who  were 
thus  menaced  in  thdr  lives  and  property,  procured  the  exe- 
'  cution  of  the  demagogue.  This  deed  filled  the  Parisian  ter- 
rorists with  fury.  A  republican  army  appeared  before  the  walls  of  the 
town,  which,  after  an  obstinate  contest,  was  taken  and  fearfully  punished. 
Freron,  a  companion  of  Maraf,  Fouch^,  Couthon,  and  others,  caused  the 
inhabitants  to  be  shot  down  in  crowds,  because  the  guillotine  was  too 
tedious  in  its  operations  ;  Whole  streets  were  either  pulled  down  or  blown 
into  the  air  with  gunpowder.  The  goods  of  the  rich  were  divided 
among  the  populace  ;  Lyons  was  to  be  annihilated,  reduced  to  a  name- 
less common.  The  republicans  raged  in  a  similar  way  in  Marseilles  and 
Toulon.  The  royalists  of  Toulon  had  called  upon  the  English  for  assist- 
ance, and  surrendered  to  them  their  town  and  harbor.  Confident  in 
this  assistance,  and  in  the  strength  of  their  walls,  the  citizens  of  Toulon 
bade  defiance  to  their  republican  enemies.  But  the  army  of  sans-culottes, 
in  which  the  young  Coraican,  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  exhibited  the  first 
proofs  of  his  military  talents,  overcame  all  obstacles.  Toulon  was  storm- 
ed.    The  English,  unable  to  maintain  the  town,  set  fire  to  the  fleet,  and 
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left  the  unfortunate  inLabitants  to  the  frightful  Tengeance  of  tha 
Convention.  Here  also  the  barbarous  Preron  ordered  all  the  wealthy 
citizens  to  be  shot,  and  their  property  lo  he  divided  among  the  sans- 
culottes. The  respectable  inhabitants  tied,  and  abandoned  the  city  to  the 
mob  and  the  galley-slaves.  Tallien  behaved  in  a  similar  manner  in 
Bourdeaux ;  and  in  the  north  of  France,  Lcbon  marched  from  place  to 
plac«  with  a  guillotine. 

g  556.  Scenes  of  blood  in  La  Vendue. — But  (he  fate  of  La 
Vendue  was  the  most  frightful.  This  singular  country,  situated  in  the 
west  of  France,  was  covered  willi  woods,  hedges,  and  thickets,  and  inter- 
sected by  ditches.  Here  dwelt  a  contented  people,  in  rural  quietude,  and 
in  the  simplicity  of  the  olden  time.  The  peasants  and  tenants  were  at- 
tached Iti  their  landlords ;  they  loved  the  king ;  and  clung  with  reverence 
to  their  clergy  and  their  church  usages,  which  had  been  dear  and  sacred 
(0  them  from  their  youth.  When  the  National  Assembly  slaughtered 
or  expelled  their  unsworn  priests,  when  the  blood  of  th«ir  king  was 
poured  out  on  the  gaillotine,  when  the  children  of  the  peasant?  were 
called  away,  by  a  general  summons,  to  the  army— then  the  enraged 
people  roused  themselves  to  resistance  and  civil  conflict.  Under  brave 
leaders,  of  undistinguished  birth,  as  Charelte,  Stofflet,  Calhelineau,  who 
were  joined  by  a  few  nobles,  Laroche-Jaquelein,  D'Elb6e,  &c.,  they  at 
first  drove  back  the  republican  army,  conquered  Saumur,  aaid  threatened 
Nantes.  Upon  this,  the  Convention  despatched  a  revolutionary  army  to 
La  Vendue,  under  the  command  of  Westermann  and  the  frantic  Jacobins, 
Ronsin  and  Rossignol.  These  fell  upon  the  inhabitants  like  wild  beasts, 
set  flre  to  towns,  villages,  farms,  and  woods,  and  attempted  to  overcorae 
the  resistance  of  the  "  royalists  "  by  terror  and  outrage.  But  the  courage 
of  the  Vend^an  peasants  remained  unsubdued.  It  was  not  until 
genera]  Kleber  marched  against  La  Vendue  with  the  brave  troops  who 
had  returned  to  their  homes  after  the  surrender  of  Mayence,  that  this 
unfortunate  people  gradually  succumbed  to  the  attacks  of  their  enemies, 
after  the  land  had  become  a  desert,  and  thousands  of  the  inhabitants  had 
saturated  the  soil  with  their  blood.  La  Vendue,  however,  was  only  re- 
stored lo  tranquillity  when,  Hoche,  who  was  equally  renowned  for  hii 
eourage  and  philanthropy,  assumed  the  command  of  the  army,  offered 
peace  to  those  who  were  weary  of  the  contest,  and  reduced  the  refractory 
to  submission.     Slflfflet  and  Charette  were  made  prisoners  of  war,  and 

§  557.  Fall  of  the  Damtonists. — The  r^e  and  cruelty  of  the 
Jacobins  at  length  excited  the  disgust  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Cordeliers, 
Danton  and  Camitle  Desmoulins.  The  former,  who  was  rather  a  volup- 
tuary than  a  tyrant,  and  who  was  capable  of  kindly  feelings,  had  grown 
weary  of  slaughter,  and  had  retired  into  the  country  for  a  few  montba 
with  a  young  wife,  to  enjoy  the  wealth  and  happiness  that  the  revolution. 
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lad  brought  him;  but  Cami!le  Desmoulins,  in  his  much  read  paper, 
"The  Old  Cordelier,"  applied  the  passages  where  the  Roman  historian, 
Tacitus,  describes  the  tyranny  and  cruelly  of  Tiberius,  so  approprialely 
to  his  own  times,  that  the  application  to  the  three  chiels  of  the  commitlea 
of  safety  and  their  laws  against  the  suspected  was  not  to  be  mistaken. 
This  enraged  the  Jacobins ;  and  when,  about  this  time,  several  friends 
and  adherents  of  Danton  (Fabre  d'Eglantine,  Cbabot,  &c.)  were  guilty 
of  deceit  and  corruption  in  connection  with  the  abolition  of  the  East  In- 
dia Company,  and  others  gave  offence  by  their  sacrilegious  proceedings, 
the  committee  of  safety  made  use  of  the  opportunity  to  destroy  the 
whole  party  of  Danton.  For  tince  the  Convention  had  altered  the  ca- 
lendar and  the  names  of  the  months,  had  made  the  year  commence  on 
the  22nd  of  September,  had  abolished  the  observance  of  Sunday  and  tlie 
festivals,  and  introduced  in  their  place  the  decades  and  sans-culotte  feasts, 
many  Danfonists,  like  Hebert,  Chauraelle,  Momoro,  Cloots,  and  others, 
had  occasioned  great  scandal  by  their  animosity  to  priests  and  Christian- 
ity. They  desecrated  and  plundered  the  churches,  ridiculed  the  mass 
vestments  and  the  church  utensils,  which  they  carried  through  the  streets 
ill  blasphemous  processions,  raged  with  the  spirit  of  Vandals  against  all 
the  monuments  of  ChrisUanily,  and  at  length  carried  a  resolution 
through  the  Convention,  that  the  worship  of  Reason  should  be  inti-o- 
duced  in  place  of  the  catholic  service  of  God.  A  solemn  festival,  in 
which  Momoro's  pretty  wife  personated  the  Goddess  of  Season  in  the 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  marked  the  commencement  of  this  new  religion. 
Eobespierrc,  who  plumed  himself  upon  his  reputation  for  virtue,  because 
he  was  not  a  participator  in  the  excesses  or  avarice  of  Danton  and  his 
associates,  took  offence  at  these  proceedings.  He  determined  to  destroy 
their  originators,  and  in  their  fall  lo  involve  the  destruction  of  Desmou- 
lins and  Danton,  before  whose  powerful  natures  his  own  spirit,  which  was 
filled  with  envy  and  ambition,  stood  abashed.  Scarcely,  therefore,  had 
Danton  resumed  his  seat  in  the  Convention,  before  St.  Just 
'  began  the  violent  struggle  by  a  remarkable  proposal,  in  which 

he  divided  the  enemies  of  the  republic  into  three  classes,  the  corrupt, 
the  ultra-revolutionary,  and  the  moderates,  and  insisted  upon  iheir  pun- 
ishment.  This  proposal  resulted  in  nineteen  of  the  ultra -revolutionaries, 
and  among  them  Cloots,  Momoro,  Eonsin,  and  several  members  of  the 
Common  Council,  being  led  to  the  guillotine  on  the  19th  of  March.  On 
the  31st  of  April,  the  corrupt  were  placed  before  the  Eevolutionary  Tri- 
bunal, and  Danton,  Caraille  Desmoulins,  Herault  de  Secbelles,  &c-  were 
maliciously  distinguished  as  their  partisans  and  involved  in  their  fate. 
But  Danton  and  Desmoulins,  supported  by  a  raging  mob  that  were  de- 
voted to  them,  demanded  with  vehemence  that  their  accusers  should  be 
confronted  with  them.  For  three  days,  Danton's  voice  of  thunder  and 
Ihe  tumult  among  the  populace  rendered  his  condemnation  impossibiu 
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For  the  first  time,  the  blooily  men  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal  b& 
ciune  confused.  The  Convention  at  length,  by  a  law  of  its  own,  gava 
the  Tribunal  the  power  of  condemning  the  accused  who  were  endeavor- 
ing  to  subvert  the  existing  order  of  things  by  an  insurrection,  without 
further  hearing;  upon  which  the  blood-stained  heroes  of  the  10th  of 
August  and  the  days  of  September,  who  during  their  trial  had  shown 
that  a  lofty  spirit  might  dwell  even  in  the  bosom  of  criminals,  were  led 
to  the  guillotine  and  beheaded,  with  a  ciowd  of  inferior  He- 
April  B,  17D4.  ^g^g(g_     .pjjgy  jjg^  „itij  courage  and  resolution. 

§  558. — d.  Waks  of  the  Republic.  First  Coalition. — "Whilst 
these  bloody  proceedings  were  going  on  within,  the  armies  of  almost  all 
the  nations  of  Europe  were  marching  upon  the  frontiers  of  France. 
The  Du1«h,  Austrians,  and  English  were  in  the  Netheriands ;  Dutch, 
Prussian,  and  Austrian  troops  crossed  the  Ehine ;  Sardinia  threatened 
the  south-east;  and  Spanish  and  Portuguese  armies  occupied  the  Pyre- 
nees :  at  the  same  time,  the  English  government,  conducted  by  Pitt, 
sought  lo  destroy  the  naval  power  of  France,  to  conquer  her  colonies, 
and  to  keep  the  war  alive  by  large  subsidies  to  the  conlinental  powers. 
At  first,  the  arms  of  the  allies  met  with  some  success  ;  Alsace  and  Flan- 
ders fell  into  their  hands,  and  the  way  to  Paris  stood  open.  But  want 
of  union  and  want  of  system  prevented  any  brilliant  success,  although 
the  new  method  of  warfare  had  not  yet  been  created  in  France.  The 
republicans  wished  to  gain  the  victory  by  terror.  General  Beauharaois, 
who  arrived  too  late  to  relieve  Mayence,  died  on  the  guillotine ;  Custine 
and  his  son  experienced  the  same  fate  ;  Houehard,  the  victor  over  tha 
September  6,  Dutch  and  Hanoverians  at  Handschooten,  had  a  similar  fate 
1793.  '    when  he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  retire  before  the  superior 

November       force  of  tlie  enemy;  and  Hoche  expiated  in  prison  the  de- 
*8-80.  j-ggt  suffered  hy  the  Hollanders  and  Prussians  at  Kaiserslau- 

■  tern.  But  the  brave  and  active  Camot  now  took  his  seat  in  the  commit- 
tee of  safety,  and  gave  unity  and  system  to  the  military  operations.  The 
whole  nation  was  interested  in  the  war  hy  a  general  summons ;  the  iiewly 
acquired  freedom  awakened  courage  and  enthusiasm  among  the  troops ; 
fanatical  hands  were  now  opposed  to  the  enemy  in  masses,  and  no  longer 
in  small  divisions ;  and  the  greatest  commanders  of  the  century  rost,  from 
the  ranks.  The  generals  with  then  anliquited  tactics  and  with  soldiers 
who  fought  for  pay,  and  not  for  hbertj  oi  their  fatheriand  could  not 
maintain  their  giound  Jourdiin  compelled  the  evacuation 
Jima  as,  1)84.  ^^  ggigiym  jn  June  after  the  tattle  ot  Fleurus  and,  by  the 
be^nning  of  autumn,  (he  Austnan  Netheriands  and  the  frontier  fort  c^ea 
of  Holland  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French.  It  thus  became  practica- 
ble for  General  Pichegru  to  undei-take  a  daring  expedition  in  December 
ajid  January  across  the  frozen  waters,  against  the  States-General  of 
Holland.     Pichegru,  with  an  army  that  was  suffering  from  a  want  ol 
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clothing  and  provisions,  made  himself  master  of  the  rich  land,  drove  the 
hereditary  Sfadtholder  to  England,  and  brought  about  the  establishment 
of  a  Eatavian  Republic,  with  democratic  rights,  with  trees  of  liberty, 
and  popular  Clubs.  From  this  time,  Holland  remained  united  with 
France ;  and  not  only  were  the  French  troops  clothed  and  maintained  at. 
the  cost  of  the  country,  and  vast  sums  sent  to  Paris  to  defray  the  expen- 
ses of  the  war,  but  the  English  at  the  same  time  seized  upon  the  Dutch 
ships  and  colonies,  so  that  the  unfortunate  country  was  a  sufferer  on  all 
bands 

§559  Thb  Peace  of  Basle.  — The  French  arms  were  equally 
Bucce-isful  on  the  Ehme      The  Austrian  and  Prussian  troops  retreated 

icioss  the  German  river  in  October,  and  abandoned  the 
■*  °  ^""^  iurtbi.1  side  to  the  French.  Shortly  after,  the  Prussian 
government     which    wis    busied    with    the    proceedings    in     Poland 

commenced  ne'otiatioas  with  France  which  led  to  the  peace 
April  B,  1765  ^^  g^^j^  -gy  ^j^  disgraceful  peace,  not  only  was  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  together  with  Holland,  abandoned  to  the  enemy,  but 
the  northern  portion  of  Germany  separated  by  a  line  of  demarcation 
froip  the  southein  Whilst  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  latter,  the 
former  nas  declared  neutral  territory.  The  Austrians,  on  the  other 
hand,  under  the  conduct  of  the  brave  leadera  Clerfait  and  Wurmser,  con- 
tinued the  war  with  greater  energy.  After  Clerfait's  victory  over 
Pichegru  at  Handachuchsheim,  the  imperialists  took  Heidelberg,  whicii 
September  24,  was  in  the  possession  of  the  French,  and,  after  a  frightful 
17B6  borabaidment  of  several  days,  the  strong  town  of  Mannheim, 

which,  with  its  abundant  military  provisions,  had  been  disgracefully  sur- 
rendeied  to  the  enemy  at  the  first  summons  by  the  governor,  Palgrave 
Obemdorf  A  part  of  the  town  was  in  ruins  when  the  Germans  again 
entered  it  The  archduke  Charles,  the  brother  of  the  emperor,  gave 
Saptemhor  3,  Splendid  proofs  of  distinguished  military  talents.  He  de- 
iTiJo  felted  Jourdam  at  "Wiirzburg,  and  compelled  him  to  a  hasty 

retreat  upon  the  Rhme  The  inhabitants  of  Spessart  and  Odenwald, 
enraged  at  the  oppiessiona  and  exactions  of  the  French,  rose  upon  their 
retieiting  enemies,  and  destroyed  them  wherever  they  appeared  singly. 
Moreau  was  more  fortunate;  he  was  indeed  driven  back  from  Bavaria 
and  Sn  abia,  but  he  gained  the  Rhine  without  any  great  loss  by  a  masterly 
.  ,„  retreat  through  the  valleys  of  the  Black  Forest.  The  Ger- 
September  19  °  „       „  .        ,  i      ■     ,i  • 

-October  2*,  man  governments,  far  from  encouragmg  the  people  in  tins 
i7se.  rising  against   the    enemies   of    the  empire,  imitated,   for 

(he  most  part,  the  example  of  Prussia,  and  concluded  a  peace  with 
France. 

§  560.  Eobespieere's  Fall.  — Since  the  fall  of  Danton,  the  com- 
mittee  of  safety  had  ruled  with  welinigh  unlimited  sway,  and  by  re- 
pealed  executions  and  arrests  had  brought  the  reign  of  terror  to  its  high. 
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est  point.  But  its  chiefs  liad  lost  the  confidence  of  the  people  and  of  the 
Convention.  The  friends  of  Daiiton  were  on  the  watch  for  the  favorable 
moment  of  attack,  and  tlie  number  of  their  enemies  was  increased,  when 
Eobespierre,  to  put  an  end  lo  the  blasphemous  proceedings  of  the  ad- 
herents of  the  worship  of  Reason,  had  a  resolution  passed  hj  the  Con- 
vention in  May,  "That  tlie  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  and  the  im- 
mortality of  the  soul  were  truths:"  and  rendered  himself  at  once  hateful 
and  ridiculous  by  his  pride  at  the  new  festival  ia  honor  of  the  Supreme 
Being  in  the  Tuileries,  at  which  he  officiated  as  high  priest.  Among  his 
opponents  was  Tallien,  who  at  a  former  period  had  been  guilty  of  ex- 
cesses in  Bourdeaux,  hut  who  had  been  brought  to  adopt  diflerent  principles 
by  the  fascinating  Fontenay  Cabarrus.  "With  him  were  joined  Frei-on, 
Fouche,  Vadier,  the  polished  rhetorician  Barr^re,  and  others. 
^^  '  ^  ^*'  On  the  9tU  Thermidor,  a  battle  for  life  or  death  commenced 
in  the  Convention.  Robespierre  and  his  adherents  were  not  allowed  to 
Bpeak ;  their  voices  were  drowned  in  the  cries  of  their  enemies,  who  car- 
ried through  a  stormy  meeting  the  resolution,  "  That  the  three  chiefs  of 
the  committee  of  safety,  Robespierre,  St.  Just,  Couthon,  and  their  confede- 
rate, Henriot,  should  be  denounced,  and  conveyed  as  prisoners  to  the 
Luxembourg  palace."  They  were  liberated  by  the  mob  on  their  way; 
whereupon  the  drunken  Henriot  threatened  the  Convention  with  the 
National  Guard,  whilst  the  others  betook  themselves  to  the  Hotel  de 
Vilie.  But  the  National  Assembly  was  beforehand  with  them  by  a  hasty 
resolution.  A  loudly  proclaimed  sentence  of  outlaw  ry  suddenly  dispersed 
Henriot's  army,  whilst  the  citizens  who  were  opposed  to  the  Jacobins 
arranged  themselves  around  the  Convention.  The  accused  were  again 
secured  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville.  Henriot  crept  into  a  sewer,  whence  he 
was  dragged  forth  by  hooks.  Robespierre  attempted  to  destroy  him~elf 
by  a  pistol-shot,  but  only  succeeded  in  shattering  his  lower  jaw,  and  was 
first  conveypd,  horribly  disfigured,  amidst  the  curses  and  expectations  of 
the  people,  before  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  then  guiUolmed  with 
twenty-one  of  his  adherents.  On  the  two  following  days, 
^     '  seventy-two  Jacobins  shared  the  fate  of  their  leaders 

§  561.  The  Last  Days  of  the  Convention  — Eobespierre  s  over 
throw  by  the  "Thermidorians"  was  the  commencement  of  a  return  to 
moderation  and  order.  The  assemblies  of  the  people  were  griduaUy 
limited,  the  power  of  the  Common  Council  dimmiahed,  and  the  lowei 
classes  deprived  of  their  weapons.  Freron,  converted  from  a  republican 
bloodhound  into  an  aristocrat,  assembled  the  young  men,  who  from  their 
clothing  were  called  the  "gilded  youth,"  around  him.  These,  with  the 
heavy  stick  they  usually  carried  about  them,  attacked  the  Jacobins  in  the 
Btreets  and  in  their  clubs  at  every  opportunity,  and  opposed  the  song  of 
the  "  Awakening  of  the  People "  to  the  Marseillaise.  At  length,  tha 
t!ub  was  shut  up  and  the  cloister  of  the  Jacobins  pulled  down.     The 
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Convention  strengthened  itself  by  the  recall  of  the  expelled  members  and 
of  such  Girondists  aa  were  still  left,  and  ordered  the  worst  of  the  Terror- 
lets,  Lebon,  Carrier,  Fouquier  Tinville,  &c.,  to  be  executed.  But  when 
four  of  the  moat  active  members  of  the  committee  of  safety  (Barrere, 
Vadier,  Collot  d'Herbois,  and  BiUaud-Varennes)  were  denounced,  the 
Jacobins  collected  the  last  remains  of  their  strength,  and  drove  the 
people,  who  were  suffering  from  a  scarcity  and  want  of  money,  to  a 
frightful  insurrection.  Crowds  of  grisly  wretches  surrounded  the  house 
March  31.  of  assembly,  and  demanded,'  with  threatening  cries,  the 
April  1, 1795.  liberation  of  the  patriots,  bread,  and  the  constitution  of 
1793.  Pichegru,  who  was  just  at  this  moment  in  Paris,  came  to  the  as- 
sistance of  the  distressed  Convention  with  soldiers  and  citizens,  and  dis- 
persed the  crowd.  The  still  more  formidable  insurrection  of  the  1st 
May  20  17B6  ^™i"8''  ^^  which  the  mob  held  the  Convention  surrounded 
both  within  and  without,  from  seven  o'clock  in  the  morning 
till  two  at  night,  for  the  purpose  of  enforcing  a  return  to  the  reign  of 
terror,  was  also  suppressed  by  the  courageous  president,  Eoissy  d'Anglas. 
From  this  time,  the  power  of  the  Terrorists  was  no  more.  Many  Jaco- 
bins died  by  their  own  hands ;  others  were  beheaded,  imprisoned,  or 
transported.  By  so  much  the  stronger  became  the  party  of  the  royalists,  - 
who  wished  to  have  a  king  again ;  and  when  the  new  government  waa 
shortly  after  determined  upon,  by  which  the  executive  power  was  to  be 
delivered  to  a  Directory  of  five  persons,  the  legislative  power  to  a 
council  of  Ancients  and  a  council  of  Five  Hundred,  the  republican 
members  of  the  Convention  feared  that  in  the  new  election  they  might  be 
thrust  aside  by  the  royalists.  They  therefore  made  additions  to  the 
original  charter  of  the  constitution,  wherein  it  was  declared  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  two  legislative  councils  must  be  chosen  from  members  of 
the  Convention.  The  royalists  raised  objections  against  this  and  some 
other  limitations  of  the  freedom  of  election ;  and  when  these  were  nn-  ' 
attended  with  success,  they  occasioned  the  insurrection  of  the  Sections. 
Hereupon,  the  Convention  made  over  to  the  Corsican,  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte, the  supression  of  the  insui^ent  royalists,  who  were  joined  by  all 
the  enemies  of  the  republic  and  of  the  revolution.  The  victory  of  the 
October  6,  13th  Vendemiaire,  which  was  fought  in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
1786.  gaj,g  (jjg  supremacy  to  the  republicans  of  the  Convention, 

and  the  command  of  the  Italian  army  to  Napoleon,  who  was  then  twenty- 
sis  years  of  age,  and  who,  a  short  time  before,  had  married  Josephine, 
the  widow  of  General  Beaiihamois. 

5.  feancb  cnder  the  dieectort  {october,  1795  —  november 

9th,  1799). 
§  662.  Napoleon  in  Italy.  — The  French  army  in  Savoy  and  on 
the  frontiers  of  Italy  was  in  a  melancholy  condition.     The  soldiers  wera 
36* 
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in  want  of  every  thing.  At  this  crisis,  Napoleon  appeared  as  (heir  com- 
mander-in-chief, and  in  a  short  time  contriyed  so  to  inspirit  the  despond, 
ing  troops  and  attach  them  to  his  person,  that  under  his  guidance  they 
cheerfully  encountered  the  greatest  dangers.  Where  the  love  of  glory  and 
the  seafiment  of  honor  were  not  sufficient,  there  the  treasures  of  wealthy 
Italy  served  as  a  stimulus  to  valor.  In  April,  Napoleon 
*■  "■  ■  defeated  the  octogenarian  Austrian  general,  Beaulieu,  at 
Milesimo  and  Montenotte,  separated,  hy  this  victory,  the  Austrians  from 
the  Sardinians,  and  so  terrified  the  king,  Victor  Amadeus,  that  he  con- 
sented to  a  disadvantageous  peace,  by  which  he  surrendered  Savoy  and 
Nice  to  the  French,  gave  up  six  fortresses  to  the  general,  and  submitted 
to  the  oppressive  condition  of  allowing  the  French  array  to  march 
through  his  land  at  any  time.  By  these  and  other  oppressive  conditions, 
the  country  became  entirely  dependent  upon  Prance,  so  that,  upon  the 
king's  death,  which  took  place  soon  after,  his  son,  Charles  Emmanuel 
(1796  — 1802),  surrendered  Piedmont  to  the  enemy,  and  settled  himself 
And  his  family  in  Sardinia.  The  course  of  Napoleon's  victories  in  Up- 
per Italy  was  equally  rapid.  After  the  memorable  passage 
^  '  'of  the  bridge  of  Lodi,  he  marched  into  Austrian  Milan, 
subjected  the  Lombard  towns,  and  so  terrified  the  smaller  princes  by  the 
success  of  his  arms  and  his  insolence,  that  they  were  only  too  happy  to 
make  peace  with  the  victor  at  any  price.  Napoleon  extorted  large  sums 
of  money,  and  v^uable  pictures,  treasures  of  art  and  manuscripts,  from 
the  dukes  of  Parma,  Modena,  Lucea,  Tuscany,  &c.  He  behaved  as  the 
Roman  generals,  with  whose  lives  he  was  acquainted  from  the  descrip- 
tions  of  Plutarch,  had  once  done ;  he  enriched  the  French  capital  with 
the  productions  of  the  mind,  that  he  might  please  the  v^n  and  spectacle- 
loving  Parisians.  He  supported  the  weak  Directory  with  the  extorted 
supplies  of  money- 

Wurmser  now  took  the  place  of  the  old  Beaulieu.     But  he  also  was 
defeated  at  Castiglione,  and  afterwards  besieged  in  Mantua. 

^"^^  '  The  army  under  Alvinzi  that  was  sent  to  his  relief  sustained 
Jffiiaary,  three  defeats  (at  Areola,  EivoH,  La  Favorifa),  by  which  the 
February,  whole  Austrian  force  in  Italy  was  destroyed,  dispersed,  or 
1'^'-  captured.     This  compelled  the  gallant  Wurmser  to  deliver 

lip  Mantua  to  the  glorious  victor.     Bonaparte,  respecting  the  courage 
<rf  his  enemy,  permitted  a  free  retreat  to  the  gray-headed  marshal,  his 
Staff,  and  a  part  of  the  brave  garrison.     Pope  Pius  VI.,  terrified  at  these 
rapid  successes,  hastened  to  purchase  the  peace  of  Tolentino 

e  niaiy,  .  ^^  cessions  of  territory,  sums  of  money,  and  works  of  art 
.  ■  Archduke  Charles  now  assumed  the  command  of  the  Austrian  army 
in  Italy.  But  he  also  was  compelled  to  a  disastrous  retreat,  and  was 
.pursued  by  Bonaparte  as  far  as  Klagenfurt,  with  the  view  of  falling 
upon  Vienna.     The  emperor  Francis,  anxious  for  the  fate  of  his  capital, 
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allowed  himaelf  to  be  persuaded  by  female  iiifiueuce  to  conclude  the  dia- 
advantageous  preliminary  peace  of  Leoben,  at  the  yery  mo. 
April  18,1  9  -j^gjjj  when,  by  the  non-arrival  of  the  expected  reinforce- 
meats,  and  the  threatening  movements  of  the  Tyrolese,  Styrians,  and 
Carinthiana,  the  position  of  the  French  army  was  becoming  critical. 
About  the  tJme  this  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded,  a  popular  insurrec- 
tion arose  in  the  rear  of  the  French  army,  in  the  territory  of  the  republic 
of  Venice,  in  consequence  of  which  many  Frenchmen  were  murdered 
in  Verona  and  its  neighborhood,  and  even  the  sick  and  wounded  in  the 
hospitals  were  not  spared.  This  was  taken  advantage  of  by  Napoleon 
to  destroy  the  Venetian  republic.  The  cowardice  of  the  aristocratic 
councillors,  who,  instead  of  offering  a  brave  resistance  and  falling  with 
honor,  humbly  implored  the  grace  of  the  proud  conqueror,  and  surren- 
dered the  government  to  a  democratic  council,  facilitated  the  enterprise. 
As  early  as  May,  the  French  marched  into  Venice,  carried  ofT  the  ships 
and  the  stores  of  the  arsenal,  robbed  the  churches,  galleries,  and  libraries  ' 
of  their  choicest  ornaments  and  most  valued  treasures,  and  kept  posses- 
sion of  the  city  rill  the  negotiations  with  Austria  were  so  far  advanced, 
Ootqber  17,  tliat  the  peace  of  Campo  Formio,  by  which  Upper  Italy  fell 
1787.  '  into  the  hands  of  France  under  the  name  of  the  Cisalpine 
Ecpubiic,  was  concluded.  Austria,  who  by  this  peace  also  surrendered 
Belgium  to  the  French  republic,  and  consented  to  the  cession  of  the.  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine  with  Mayenee,  received  the  territory  of  Venice, 
together  with  Dalmatia,  as  a  recompense  for  this  loss.  The  princes, 
prelates,  and  nobles,  who  suffered  by  this  abandonment  of  the  farther 
Ehineland,  were  to  be  indemnified  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river,  and 
this,  as  well  as  alt  other  points  relating  to  Germany,  were  to  be  settled 
OeoembBT  at  the  Congress  at  Eastadt.  Napoleon  opened  this  congress 
1T9T.  '  himself,  and  then  returned  to  Paris  where  he  was  received 
with  acclamarions. 

§663.  Gracchus  BAsffiUF.  The  Royalists.  — The  reign  of  the 
five  directors,  among  whom  La  Eeveillfere-Lepeaux  (founder  of  the 
vSociety  of  the  Theo-Philanthropists,  Friends  of  God  and  Men)  and 
Carnot  possessed  the  greatest  influence,  waa  detested  by  the  violent  re- 
publicans as  well  as  by  the  royalists,  and  had,  consequently,  to  sustain 
the  attacks  of  both  parties.  The  first  attempt  to  overthrow  it  was  made 
by  the  republicans,  under  the  guidance  of  Gracchus  Babceuf,  who,  like 
the  Roman  tribune  whose  name  he  had  assumed,  wished  to  establish  an 
equalization  of  property,  and  a  new  division  of  lands.  He  was  joined 
by  some  of  the  old  Jacobins,  particularly  by  Drouet.  The  conspiracy 
was  discovered.  After  some  legal  proceedings,  which  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention,  Babceuf  and  one  other  were  executed,  the  others  were 
banished.  But  greater  than  this  was  the  danger  with  which  the  direc 
toral  government  was  threatened  by  the  royalists.     When,  in  aCcordanca 
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Witt  tie  charter  of  the  Constitution,  at  the  expiration  of  the  first  year, 
ft  third  part  of  the  council  vacated  their  seats,  and  were  replaced  by  a 
fresh  election,  the  royalista,  who  had  founded  the  club  of  Cliehy,  succeed- 
ed, almost  entirely,  in  returning  people  of  their  own  way  of  thinlting  to 
the  legislative  aBsembly.  Among  them  was  Pichegru,  who  as  commander 
of  the  Ehme  army,  had  been  connected  with  the  emigrants,  and  now, 
as  president  of  the  Council  of  the  Five  Hundred,  was  seeking  to  effect 
the  restoration  of  the  king.  This  caused  anxiety  to  the  republicans  in 
the  Directory  and  in  the  legislative  chamber.  They  accordingly  sought 
Bssislance  from  Bonaparte.  The  latter  despatched  a  division  of  his 
army  to  Paris,  under  the  conduct  of  the  shrewd  Bernadotte  and  the 
gallant  Augereau,  ostensibly  to  conjey  thither  the  conquered  standards, 
September  4,  l>«t  '"  reality  io  assist  the  Directors  against  the  royalists. 
17fl7.  On  the  18th  Fructidor,  Augereau  surrounded  the  Tuileries 

with  his  troops,  and  ordered  the  royalist  deputies  to  be  arrested;  upon 
which,  eleven  members  of  the  Council  of  Ancients,  forty-two  of  the  Five 
Hundred  (among  them  Pichegru),  and  two  Directors,  were  sentenced  to 
deportation.  The  royalist  elections  were  then  declared  invalid,  the  re- 
turned emigrants  again  banished,  and  many  journals  suppressed.  The 
ditectoral  government,  however,  possessed  neither  respect  nor  confi- 
dence. Trade,  industry,  and  agriculture  fell  info  decay,  and  the  national 
finances  were  itt  a  dilapidated  state.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Eevolulion,  the  government  had  ordered  paper  money  to  be  issued, 
for  the  security  and  guarantee  of  which  they  assigned  the  confiscated 
property  of  the  Church  and  of  the  emigrants.  These  notes  were  called 
assignais.  A  want  of  confidence  in  the  atabiJity  of  the  revolutionary 
government  soon  produced  a  depreciation  of  this  paper  money,  especially 
as  the  increasing  number  of  assignats  rendered  their  redemption  every 
day  more  improbable.  During  the  reign  of  terror,  no  one  refused  an 
acceptance  that  was  commanded  by  law,  and  the  assignats  had  thus  a 
compulsatory  circulation.  But  after  the  fall  of  fiobespierre,  and  the 
decline  of  terrorism,  this  paper  money  sank  daily  in  value ;  and,  despite 
the  efforts  made  by  the  directoral  government  to  restore  the  confidence 
of  the  people  by  discharging  the  old  assignats  and  issuing  fresh  bills 
(mandata,  inscriptions),  the  new  notes  were  soon  as  worthless  as  the  old 
ones.  The  losses  were  enormous ;  property  had  fled  from  the  rich  and 
the  Ulustrious  to  the  lower  classes.  To  defray  the  expenses  of  war  and 
other  outlays,  the  Directory  established  a  complete  system  of  plunder  in 
the  conquered  countries. 

§  56i.  The  Eepdblicahs  in  Italy.  Changes  in  Switzeklahd. 
Italy  and  Switzerland  were  particularly  exposed  to  the  insolence  and 
rapadty  of  the  directoral  government  In  the  wmfer  of  1797,  repub- 
lican commotions  took  place  in  Rome  and  other  parts  of  the  States  of 
the  Church,  which  were  occasioned  by  French  influence.     During  the 
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BBppression  of  these  by  ttie  papal  troopa,  genera]  Buphot,  who  was  present 
in  Some,  lost  his  life.  This  afforded  the  French  goTernmenf  an  oppor- 
tunity of  ordering  Bei-thier  to  march  with  an  army  into  Rome.  A  tree 
Febniarj-,  of  liherty  waa  erected  in  the  midst  of  the  Eoman  Forum, 
1798.  the   Pope  waa  deprived  of  his  temporal  power,  which  was 

made  orer  to  a  republican  govemment,  eonsistiag  of  coasuls,  senators, 
and  tribunes.  The  French  then  imposed  severe  military  levies  and  im- 
posts upoo  the  town,  and  carried  off  the  most  valuable  works  of  art  to 
Paris ;  and  when  this  proceeding  occasioned  some  popular  commotions, 

the  grey-headed  pope,  Pius  VI,,  was  led  away  to  Paris, 
"'^  '  '  where  he  died  in  the  following  year,  and  the  cardinals  were 
euhjected  fo  severe  persecutions.  Lucca  and  Genoa  also  received  demo- 
cralicaJ  constitutions,  and  paid  for  them  wili  their  treasures.  But  the 
most  remarkable  occurrences  took  place  in  Naples.  The  hard-hearted 
and  cowardly  king  Ferdinand  governed  there,  and  devoted  himself  en- 
tirely to  hunting  and  fishing,  whilst  he  left  the  business  of  the  sfate  to  his 
impetuous  wife,  Caroline,  a  daughter  of  Maria  Theresa,  who,  on  her 
Bide,  allowed  herself  to  be  entirely  guided  by  the  notorious  courtezan. 
Lady  Hamilton,  the  wife  of  the  English  ambassador.  Filled  with  deadly 
hate  against  France  and  the  regicide  republicans,  and  informed  that  the 
European  powers  had  determined  upon  a  fresh  campaign,  the  queen 
persuaded  her  husband  to  allow  a  Neapolitan  army,  under  the  command 
of  the  Austrian  general  Mack,  to  march  into  the  States  of  the  Church. 
The  French  were  at  first  driven  out  of  Rome,  and  the  town  taken  pos- 
session of;  but  in  a  few  days  they  again  returned,  under  Championnet, 
put  the  Neapolitans  to  flight,  and  marched  into  the  territory  of  their 
enemy.  Confused  and  helpless,  the  Neapolitan  court  fled  to  Sicily,  or- 
M  ber  dered  its  own  fleet  to  he  set  on  fire,  and  abandoned  the  capi- 
Deeamber',  tal  and  the  whole  country  to  the  conquerors.  But  the  popu- 
1T88.  lace  of  Naples,  excited  hy  the  monks  and  clergy,  now  arose. 

Troops  of  ragamuffins  (lazzaroni),  united  with  peasants  and  galley-slaves, 
took  possession  of  Naples,  and  spread  such  alarm,  that  the  viceroy  fled 
to  Sicily,  and  Mack  sought  protection  among  the  French.  Championnel 
then  marched  over  blood  and  corpses  into  the  stubbornly  defended  town, 

and  established  the  Partheoopeian  Republic.  All  the  re- 
jBrnwy  1)99.  ^^^^,^3^^^  ^^  educated  Neapolitans,  who  were  inspired  with 
any  feeling  of  patriotism,  delighted  to  escape  trom  years  of  kingly  and 
priestly  despotism,  attached  themselves  with  enthusiasm  to  the  new  order 
of  things. 

In  the  year  1798,  Switzerland  also  experienced  a  change  in  her  con- 
stitution. Bern,  and  its  associate,  Taud,  were  governed  by  an  aristo- 
cratic council,  all  the  members  of  which  belonged  to  patrician  famiUes. 
The  Yaudois,  excited  by  the  French  republicans,  seized  their  arms  foi 
the  purpose  of  freeing  themselves  from    the  government  of  the  Bec- 
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nesc  Bat  as  they  were  not  a  match  for  their  opponents,  they  claimed 
ike  aasistance  of  France ;  upon  which  genera!  Brune  loolt  possession 
of  Bern,  made  himself  master  of  the  rich  treasures  and  of  the  arsenal, 
and  extorted  large  sums  from  the  land  by  military  levies.  Supported 
by  the  democratic  party,  with  Ochs  of  Basle  and  Laharpe  of  Vaud  at 
their  head,  the  French  converted  Switzerland  into  the  single  and 
indivisible  Helvetic  Republic,  with  a  form  of  policy  borrowed  from 
the  directoral  government  of  France.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Catholic 
cantons  on  the  late  of  Lucerne,  excited  by  their  priests,  opposed 
themselves,  to  this  arrangement  and  took  up  arms;  they  -were  defeated, 
wid  compelled  to  conform  to  the  new  system.  Geneva  was  united  to 
France. 

g  565.  The  Wae  of  the  Second  Coalition. — These  proceedings, 
and  the  simultaneous  expedition  of  Napoleon  to  Egypt  and  Syria,  pro- 
duced a  fresh  coalition  of  the  three  great  European  powers,  Russia,  Eng- 
land, and  Austria,  against  France.  Russia  had  been  governed  since  the 
year  1796  by  Paul,  the  eldest  son  of  Catherine,  a  prince  with  a  mind 
somewhat  deranged,  who  cherished  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the  Re- 
volution !  and  who,  as  a  great  admirer  of  the  Order  of  Malta,  to  the 
Grand  Mastership  of  which  he  had  had  himself  appointed,  saw,  in  the 
capture  of  that  island  by  Napoleon,  a  cause  for  war.  England  feared 
danger  to  her  foreign  possessions  from  the  Egyptian  expedition,  and 
scattered  money  with  a  liberal  hand  to  raise  up  fresh  enemies  against 
France.  Austria  was  at  variance  with  the  directoral  government,  be- 
cause the  house  of  the  French  ambassador  in  Vienna,  Bernadotte,  had 
been  broken  open,  and  the  tricolor  flag  torn  down  and  burnt,  during  a 
popular  festival,  without  the  Austrian  government  having  afforded  the 
quired  satisfaction. 

"War  was  waged,  at  the  same  time,  in  Germany,  in  Italy,  in  Switi 
land,  and  in  the  Netheriands.     After  the  French  had  been  defesCted  at 

Stockach  by  the  archduke  Charles,  and  forced  over  the  Rhine, 
March 26, iTSB-^j^^  French  ambassadors  (Rob erjot,  Bonnier,  Jeaa  Debry), 
■who  bad  hitherto  conducted  the  affmrs  of  peace  in  Eastadt,  and  rendered 
themselves  universally  odious  by  their  pride  and  insolence,  wished 
turn.     But  scarcely  had  they  left  Eastadt  at  the  commencempiit  of  night, 

before  they  were  attacked,  in  defiance  of  all  the  rights  of  na- 
April  SB.  ^.^^^^  ^^  Szekler  hussars,  robbed  of  their  papers,  and  treated 
in  such  a  way  that  two  died  immediately,  and  Jean  Debry,  who  was 
severely  wounded,  only  saved  his  life  by  crawling  into  a  ditch.  This 
deed  excited  universal  disgust,  and  was  taken  advantage  of  by  the  Direc- 
tory to  excite  the  people  to  vengeance.  In  Italy,  also,  the  French  had 
the  disadvantage.  The  Russians,  under  Suwarrow,  conquered  the  Cisal- 
pme  Republic  in  a  few  weeks,  after  Moreau  had  been  defeated  at  Cassano, 
and  Maedonald,  who  had  led  the  French  army  ont  of  Naples,  at  Trehia, 
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famous  for  the  victory  of  Hannilia!,     The  bloody  defeat  of  the  French 

in  the  battle  of  Bovi,  where  the  young  general  Joubert  died 
"^  ■*  ■"^''  the  death  of  a  hero,  completed  the  loss  of  Italy.  This  change 
August  B.  j^  aflairs  was  a  death-hlow  tt>  the  Parthenopeian  Republic, 
Scarcely  had  the  French  army  left  Naples,  before  the  barbarous  cardinal 

Euffo  stormed  the  city  with  bands  of  Calabriau  peasants  and 
Jana  13.  exasperated  lazzaroni,  and  the  court  returned  from  Sicily. 

The  republicans  of  Naples  were  now  visited  by  a  frightful  punishment. 
Supported  by  Admiral  Nelson,  who  lay  with  hia  fleet  before  the  city,  and 
who,  seduced  by  the  charms  of  Lady  Hamilton,  allowed  himself  to  be 
made  the  instrument  of  an  ignominious  vengeance,  the  priesthood  and  fhe 
roval  goyernmect  practised  deeds,  before  which  the  atroeifies  of  the 
French  reign  of  terror  retreat  into  obscurity.  After  the  murderings  and 
piunderings  of  the  lazzaroni  were  over,  the  business  of  the  judge,  the 
executioner,  and  the  gaoler  commenced.  Every  partisan,  adherent,  or 
favorer  of  the  republican  institutions  was  persecuted.  Upwai-ds  of 
4,000  of  the  moat  respectable  and  refined  men  and  females  died  upon  the 
scaffold  or  in  frightful  dungeona  For  it  was  precisely  the  noblest  por- 
tion of  the  nation,  who  wished  to  redeem  the  people  from  their  degrada- 
tion and  Ignorance  that  had  joined  themselves  with  patriotic  enthu- 
siasm to  the  new  S}Stt.m.  The  grey  haired  prince,  Caraccioli,  the 
former  confidant  of  Ferdinind  and  tlie  friend  of  Nelson,  was  hanged 
at  the  yaid-aim,  and  hia  body  plunged,  loaded  with  weights,  into 
the  waves  The  lepublican  goveinment  was  also  dissolved  in 
Rome,  whereupon  the  new  pope,  Pius  VII.,  aga,in  took  possession  of 
the  V  itican 

After  the  conquest  of  Italy,  Surt  arrow  surmounted  the  pathless  ice- 
berg of  the  Alps,  with  the  purpose  of  driving  the  French  out  of  Switz- 
erland. The  Russian  army  had  incredible  difiiculties  and  dangere  to 
encounter  in  this  expedition.  Combats  were  sustained  on  the  Gothard 
and  at  the  Devil's  Bridge  against  the  enemy  and  natural  difficulties,  that 
may  be  classed  with  the  most  daring  feaia  in  the  world's  history.  But 
despite  all  their  efforts,  the  Russians,  owing  to  not  being  sufficiently  sup- 
ported by  the  Austrians,  were  defeated  by  the  French  in  the  battle  o( 
Septembar  26,  Zurich.  (During  the  capture  of  Zurich,  which  followed, 
aa,  1799.  Laval^r  was  mortally  wounded.)     Suwarrow  conducted  th« 

remains  of  his  army  across  the  frozen  heights  of  the  Grisons  to  theii 

home,  where  he  shortly  after  died.     The  simultaneous  at- 

'      tempt  of  the  English  to  drive  the  French  out  of  the  Nether. 

lands,  and  restore  the  Stadtholder,  had  a  disastrous  termination.     Th( 

unskilful  general,  the  duke  of  York,  purchased  the  retreat  of  himaeli 

and  hia  army  by  a  disgraceful  convention,  without  troubling 

'       '  himself  about  his  allies,  the  Enssians.     This  ignoble  and 

selfish  behavior  of  the  English  and  Austrians  exasperated  the  Russian 
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emperor,  Paul,  so  miich  against  the  allies,  that  he  retired  from  the 
coalition. 

§  5&6.  Bonaparte  in  Egypt  and  Stbia.  —  During  these  trans- 
actions, Bonaparte  found  himself  in  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
ahle  armj.  In  the  June  of  1798,  he  had  sdled  from  the  island  of 
Malta,  which  had  heen  wrested  from  the  knights  of  St.  John  by  treach- 
ery, towards  the  land  of  the  Nile.  The  chief  inducements  to  this  strange 
and  adventurous  undertaking  were  the  wish  to  inspire  the  excitable 
French  nation  with  enthusiasm  for  himself  by  extraordinary  actions,  the 
desire  of  glory,  and  the  thought  of  being  able  \o  weaken  the  maritime 
power  of  England,  and  to  threaten  her,  possessions  in  the  East  Indies 
&oia  Egypt.  After  his  disembarkation  at  Alexandria,  the  whole  of  the 
French  fleet  at  Aboukir,  owing  to  the  carelessness  of  the  admiral,  was 
defeated  and  captured  by  the  English  naval  hero.  Nelson  ;  and  Napoleon 
was  in  consequence  obliged  to  make  arrangements  for  a  longer  stay.  In 
July,  he  marched  from  Alexandria  through  the  Egyptian  desert  to  Cairo. 
The  distress  of  the  army,  unprovided  with  water  or  sufficient  necessaries, 
in  the  burning  heat,  was  veiy  great.  In  the  battle  of  the 
July  21,  I7&9.  p^^^j^j^g^  u  ^^j^  ^j^g  j^pg  „f  ^^jijcii  4^000  years  looked  down 
upon  the  combatants,"  the  Mamalukes,  who  at  that  time  swayed  Egypt 
under  the  Turkish  government,  were  defeated ;  whereupon  Bonaparte 
marched  into  Cairo,  and  established  a  new  government,  police,  and  taxa- 
tion, upon  the  European  pattern,  and  ordered  the  curiosities  of  this  won- 
derful land  to  be  examined,  and  its  monuments  and  antiquities  to  be  col- 
lected and  described  by  tie  artists  and  men  of  learning  who  accompanied 
his  army.  In  the  m  anwh  1  al  hough  Bonaparte  and  his  troops  treated 
the  religious  custom  of  the  Slahonmedans  with  every  possible  forbear- 
ance, and  showed  all  o  1  esi  ect  to  their  priests,  mosques,  ceremo- 
nies, and  customs,  fanat  c  m  as  nevertheless,  raging  in  the  bosoms  of 
the  Mussulmans,  and  rende  ed  the  rule  of  the  Christians  detestable  to 
them.  This  latred  was  mcreased  when  the  French  general  levied  taxes 
and  imposts  ,  and  the  Porte,  which  would  not  allow  itself  to  be  deceived 
by  Napoleon's  false  shows  of  friendship  and  devotion,  called  upon  the 
Mahommedans  to  hght  agamst  the  Christians.  A  dreadful  insurrec- 
Ootoberai       "<»n  broke  out  m  Cj.iro,  which  could  only  he  suppressed 

1798.  ^ith  difficultv  by  the  superiority  of  European  tactics,  after 
nearly  6,000  Mahommedans  had  been  slain.  Napoleon  made  use  of  the 
February        victory  to  extort  money,  and  then  marched  with  his  Turkish 

1799.  '  troops  against  Syria.  After  the  conquest  of  Jafia,  where  he 
ordered  2,000  Amauta,  whom  he  had  a  second  time  taken  prisoners,  to 
be  shot  as  perjured,  he  "proceeded  to  the  siege  of  Jean  d'Acre.     It  was 

there  tiiat  the  fortune  of  Napoleon  met  with  its  first  rebiiff. 
Mmohao.  The  Turks,  provided  with  artillery  by  the  English  admiral. 
Sir    Sidney  Smith,  repelled  the  assaults   of  the   enemy,  despite   their 
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wonderful  valor.     Al  th  i  T    k   1  y  tl   eatened  the 

European  soldiers  in    h  t    1      co       j      Ti     f      er  was,  in- 

deed, defeated  and  d  p  rs  1  by  Jun  t  at  ^a  h  1  at  M  unt  Tabor 
by  Kleber ;  revertii  1  p  th  i  lagu  h  ak  ut  am  g  hia  troops, 
Napoleon  found  h  m    If      mp  11  d  I  p  A        anl  tf      immence  a 

retreat.  The  hoi-  w  lad  n  w  h  th  k  L  Id  uffered  tlie 
most  dreadful  pri  at    n      th    d        r&  a  d  d  f  tb     war  were 

friglitful.  Napole  n  h  1  all  tb  fat  gi  w  th  tb  m  aie>t  of  his 
army ;  he  is  even    a  1      1  t  1      1     [  tal  fill  d  w  1  tbose  sick  of 

the  plague.     He  %  hed  C  n  J  n      a  d    n  tl      following 

montl    dfe<tdaTkhainyfth       tm     ba  number, 
'^^  ^^'  at  Aboukir.     A  short  time  after  this,  he  learned  the  disasters 

of  the  French  in  Italy  from  some  newspapers ;  and  the  intelligence  pro- 
duced such  an  efiect  upon  bim,  that  he  determined  upon  returning  to 
France.  He  quietly  made  bis  preparations  for  departure  with  the 
gi-eatest  expedition.-  After  transferring  the  command  of  the  Egyptian 
army  to  Kleber,  Napoleon  sailed  from  the  harbor  of  Alexandria  with 
two  frigates  and  a  few  small  transports,  and  about  500  followers,  and, 
October  9  guided  by  the  star  of  his  fortunes,  reached  the  eoaat  of  France 
1789.  undiscovered  by  the  English,  and  landed  at  Frejua  amidst 

the  acclamations  of  the  people. 

§567.  The  Eighteenth  Bkumaire.  —  Upon  hia  arrival  in  Paris, 
Napoleon  embraced  the  resolution  of  overthrowing  the  direcloral  gov- 
ernment, which  had  lost  all  authority  and  consideration.  With  this  pur- 
pose, he  made  himself  secure  of  the  officers  and  troojw  that  were  in 
Paris,  and  consulted  with  Sieyes,  one  of  the  directors,  and  his  own 
brother,  Lucien  Bonaparte,  who  had  been  elected  president  of  the  Five 
Hundred,  on  the  means  of  carrying  his  plan  into  execution.  Luden 
transferred  the  sittings  of  the  council  to  St.  Cloud,  for  the  purpose  of 
bringing  the  members  within  the  power  of  the  soldiers.  There,  Napo- 
leon first  attempted  to  win  over  the  members  to  his  plans  by  persuasion ; 
when  he  found  that  he  could  not  succeed  in  this,  but  rather,  that  he  was 
overwhelmed  with  threats  and  reproaches,  be  commanded  hia  grenadiers 
to  clear  the  room  with  levelled  bayonets.  The  republicans,  who  pre- 
sented a  bold  front  to  the  danger,  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to 
superior-force,  and  sought  their  safety  through  the  doors  and  windows. 
Kovsmber  S  This  done,  a  commission  of  fifty  persons  was  appointed  to 
l7flB.  draw  up  a  fresh  constitution.     Thus  ended  the  violent  pro- 

cedure of  the  I8th  Brumaire,  in  consequence  of  which  Mapoieon  Bona* 
parte  took  tie  conduct  of  afiairs  into  his  own  strong  hands. 
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C.   GOVERNMENT  OF  NAPOLEON  BONAPARTE. 

I.  THE  'CONSULATE    (1800  -  1804). 

§  568.  According  to  the  consular  constitution,  the  power  of  the  stata 
waa  divided  in  the  following  manner: — 1.  To  the  Senate,  which  consisted 
of  eighty  members,  belonged  the  privilege  of  selecting  from  the  list  of 
names  sent  in  by  the  depaftraents  the  members  of  the  legislative  power, 
and  the  chief  officials  and  judges.  2.  The  legislative  power  was  divided 
(a)  into  the  Tribunate,  which  numbered  one  hundred  members,  and  whose 
office  it  was  to  examine  and  debate  upon  the  proposals  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  (b)  the  legislative  bodies,  who  had  only  to  receive  or  reject 
these  proposals  u  aeon  diti  on  ally.  3.  The  government  consisted  of  three 
Consuls,  who  were  elected  for  ten  years.  Of  these  Consuls,  the  first, 
Bonaparte,  exercised  the  powers  of  government,  properly  so  called; 
whilst  the  second  and  third  Consuls  (Cambac^res  and  Lebrun)  were 
merely  placed  at  his  side  as  advisers.  Bonaparte,  as  first  Consul,  sur- 
rounded himself  with  a  state  council  and  a  ministry,  for  which  he  se- 
lected the  most  talented  and  experienced  men.  Talleyrand,  the  dexter- 
ous diplomatist,  waa  minister  of  the  exterior ;  the  astute  Fouch(5  super- 
intended the  police;  Eerthier  held  the  staff  of  general.  The  Code 
Napoleon,  in  the  composition  of  which  the  most  renowned  lawyers  of 
France  were  employed,  is  an  illustrious  proof  of  the  sagacity  of  the 
state  council. 

§  669.  MakbngO  and  Hohbnlinden.  —  After  the  arrangement  of 
the  new  constitution,  Bonaparte  wroie  a  letter  with  his  own  hand  to 
the  king  of  England,  in  which  he  made  an  ofier  of  peite ,  he  did  the 
same  to  the  emperor.  But  this  unusual  proceeding  found  little  sympa- 
thy. A  cold  answer,  in  measured  terms,  spoke  of  the  leotoiation  ot  the 
Bourbons,  and  of  a  return  to  the  ancient  boundaries.  The  contrast  be 
"tween  the  apparent  warmth,  openness,  and  magnanimity  of  Napoleon, 
and  the  repulsive  coldness  of  the  cabinets  of  London  and  Vienna,  ex- 
cited the  greatest  enthusiasm  and  military  ardor  among  the  fleiy 
French.  Napoleon  was  more  successful  in  his  attempts  to  gain  over  the 
czar  of  Kussia  to  his  cause.  Paul's  love  for  soldiers,  and  his  disgust  at 
Jie  Austrians  and  English,  who  would  not  exchange  the  captured  Eus- 
sians,  were  dexterously  made  use  of  by  Napoleon.  He  sent  some 
thousands  of  these  prisoners,  fresh  armed  and  clothed,  back  to  their 
homes,  without  ransom.  By  this  means  he  won  the  heart  of  the  em- 
peror, who,  with  all  his  eccentricities,  possessed  a  chivalrous  spirit ;  so 
(hat  the  latter  entered  icio  a  fiiendly  alliance  with  Bonaparte,  and 
withdrew  himself  entirely  from  his  former  allies. 
The  First  Consul  now  assembled  a  large  army,  with  all  secrecy,  in 
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Ihe  neighborliood  of  the  Lake  of  Geneva,  and  undertook  the  wonderful 
passage  of  the  great  St,  Bernard  with  the  main  body,  whilst 
'  other  divisions  penetrated  into  Italy  by  the  Siniplon,  St. 

Gothard,  and  other  passes.  This  bold  undertaking,  wilb  its  difficulfies 
and  dangers,  recalls  to  mind  the  heroic  age  of  Hannibal.  The  army 
marched  past  the  Hospice,  placed  in  the  midst  of  snow  and  icebergs, 
down  into  the  valley  of  the  Dora  Ballea,  where  tie  fortress  of  Bard, 
which  was  occupied  by  the  Austrians,  appeared  to  present  insurmounta- 
ble difficulties.  But  Napoleon's  genius  discovered  an  escape.  The 
troops  surmounted  the  neighboring  heights  by  a  sheep-path,  whilst  the 
artillery  was  conveyed  secretly  under  the  guns  of  the  fort  by  an  artifice. 
In  thia  way  the  French  descended,  quite  unexpectedly,  upon  Upper 
Italy,  at  the  very  moment  when  the  Austrians  had  compelled  Genoa  to 
Bufrender,  and  were  in  possession  of  the  whole  country.  But  the  posi- 
Jnne  B.  ^ion  of  afiairs  was  soon  changed.     Five  days  after  the  fall 

June  u.  of  Genoa,  the  Austrians  received  a  defeat  at  Montebello,  and 
a  short  time  after,  the  battle  of  Marengo  was  fought  near  Alexandria, 
where  the  Austrians  under  Melas  were  completely  routed.  The  unex- 
pected arrival  of  the  brave  Desaix  from  Egypt  produced  this  change, 
and  snatched  the  victory  that  was  deemed  secure  from  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  Desaix,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  noble  men  of  the  time 
of  the  Revolution,  died  the  death  of  a  hero  at  Marengo.  Milan  and 
Lombardy  were  the  prize  of  the  day.  At  the  same  time,  an  army 
under  Moreau  had  forced  its  way  into  Swabia  and  Bavaria,  driven  back 
tie  Austrians  in  several  encounters,  and  compelled  them  to  a  truce  ;  but 
it  was  the  gbrions  march  of  Macdonald  and  Moncey  over 
Ju'r-  the  icy  Grisons,  and  Moreau's  splendid  victory  in  the  bloody 

Decembar  8.  field  of  Hohenlinden,  that  first  compelled  the  Austrians  to 
accept,  in  the  peace  of  Luneville,  the  conditions  that  had 
been  entered  into  at  Campo  Formio,  and  to  acknowledge  the 
valleys  of  the  Shine  and  the  Adige  as  the  boundaries  of  the  French 
empire.  The  formation  of  an  Italian  republic  under  the  presidentship 
of  Bonivparte,  and  the  indemnification  of  the  losses  of  the  German 
princes  a  'd  tie  imperial  estates,  by  the  secularized  Church  property 
and  the  abolished  imperial  cities  on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  were 
the  most  important  articles  in  the  peace  of  Luneville,  The  arrange- 
ment that  was  made,  two  years  later,  in  the  territories  of  the  German 
States,  by  the  so-called  decree  of  the  Imperial  Diet,  was  the  first  step 
February  25,  towards  the  dissolution  of  the  German  empire,  and  the  es- 
1803.  tablishment  of  sovereign  kingdoms  and  principalities. 

§  570.  The  Peace  of  Amiens.  —  After  the  peace  of  Luneville, 
England  alone  retained  her  arms,  and  as  the  Russian  emperor,  Paul,  out 
of  hatred  to  the  selfish  and  insolent  islanders,  had  oaly  a  short  time  be- 
fore renewed  the  alliance  with  Prussia,  Sweden,  and  Denmark,  for  an 
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armed  neutrality,  and  by  this  means  stirred  up  enemies  against  tha 
British  m  tlie  Baltic,  ihe  English  people  also  were  longing  for  rest  and 
refreshment.  Negotiations  for  pea«e  were  accordingly  entered  into,  but 
were  attended  for  a  long  time  by  no  result,  inasmuch  as  the  parties  could 
not  agree  respecting  Egypt.  For  Klcber,  angry  as  he  was  at  Napoleon's 
retreat,  had  successfully  maintained  bimself  against  the  Turks  and  the 

English,  and  in  the  battle  near  Heliopolis,  had  defeated  an 
Mareh20,i800.^_,^^  of  six  times  his  numbers.  But  after  he  had  fallen  by 
the  dagger  of  a  fanatical  Mussulman,  in  the  garden  of  his  palace  at  Cairo, 
on  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Marengo,  the  French  array,  under  the  con- 
duct of  his  incompetent  successor,  Menou,  who  had  embraced  Islamism, 
iell  gradually  into  such  distress,  that  the  English  entertained  the  hope  of 
compelling  it  to  surrender,  and  consequently  delayed  the  negotiations  for 

peace.  It  was  not  until  the  gallant  English  general,  Aber- 
Maroh  21, 1801.^^^1^.^^  had  fallen  in  the  battle  of  Canopus,  that  they  were 
convinced  that  neither  their  own  land  force,  which  was  composed  of  re- 
ci-uits  from  all  nations,  nor  the  undisciplined  Turkish  squadrons,  were  in 
September,  «  condition  to  overcome  the  tactics  of  the  French  in  Egypt. 
1801.  A  treaty  was  concluded,  by  virtue  of  which  flie  French 

army,  24,000  strong,  with  arms,  munitions,  and  all  the  treasures  of 
science  and  art,  were  conveyed  hack  to  France  in  English  vessels.  This 
was  the  preliminary  to  the  peace  of  Amiens,  by  which  the  English 

promised  to  surrender  the  greater  part  of  their  foreign  con- 
"""''^^' ""^-quests,  and  to  i-elinquish  the  island  of  Malta,  of  which  they 
had  gained  possession,  to  the  knights  of  St.  John.  This  peace,  which 
was  concluded  with  great  precipitation  on  the  part  of  England,  met  with 
violent  opposition  in  the  country.  The  press  raised  its  voice  loudly 
against  it,  and  adopted  at  the  same  time  a  hostile  tone  towards  Napoleon. 
These  attacks  irritated  the  First  Consul,  who  could  bear  neither  censure 
nor  opposition  ;  he  replied  in  a  similar  strain  by  the  French  gorernment 
paper  (Moniteur).  This  occasioned  a  mutual  ill-temper,  which  promised 
a  speedy  renewal  of  hostilities ;  and  the  English  accordingly  delayed  the 
evacuation  of  Malta,  and  the  execution  of  the  disadvantageous  conditions 
of  the  peace.  The  dread  of  Russia  had  passed,  since  Paul  had  met  with 
a  violent  death.  The  cruelty,  the  arbitrary  measures,  and  the  gloomy 
suspidons  of  this  emperor,  had  increased  to  such  an  extent,  that  there 
could  be  no  longer  a  doubt  that  his  mind  was  incurably  affected.  A  con- 
spiracy was  therefore  formed  amongst  those  areund  him,  the  threads  of 
which  were  guided  by  the  powerful  count  Pahlen.  The  result  of  this 
was,  that  the  emperer  Paul-  was  attacked  in  his  bed-chamber  by  Suboff, 
Benningsen,  and  olhera,  and  when  he  refused  the  required  abdication  of 

the  throne,  he  was  cruelly  strangled,  and  his  son  Alexander 

'       *  pi-oclaimed  as  his  successor.     Under  these  dreumslances,  the 

Mny  18, 1803.  peace  of  Amiens  had  no  permanence.     At  the  expiration  o*" 
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%  year,  the  English  again  declared  war,  and  Pitt  reentered  the  ministry. 
A  short  time  before,  Napoleon  had  reduced  Switzerland  to  the  same 
Btate  of  subjection  as  Holland  and  Italy.  By  the  so-called  Act  of 
Mediation,  he  had  effected  such  a  change  in  the  constitution 
Febraaiy,  isos.^^  ^^^  Helvetic  republic,  that  the  cantons  had  again  become 
independent,  but  a  Landamman  and  a  Diet  represented  the  confederation 
as  a  collective  slate. 

§571.  The  new  Cotiiit  and  the  Concordat.  —  Bonaparte  was 
at  first  engaged  in  reconciling  the  old  with  the  new,  in  combining  the 
results  of  the  Eevolution  with  the  forms  and  manners  of  the  monarchical 
period.  But  he  very  soon  made  known  his  preference  for  the  ancient 
system,  by  the  restoration  of  all  the  former  arrangements  and  customs. 
The  limes  and  fashions  of  a  previous  period,  the  forms  of  the  old 
etiquette,  the  elegance  of  the  kingly  period,  were  soon  to  be  seen  at  the 
court  of  the  Firet  Consul  in  the  Tuileries.  An  aristocratic  demeanor, 
a  dignified  hearing,  and  polished  manners,  were  again  held  in  estimafion, 
as  the  advantages  of  good  society.  The  social  gifts  of  his  wife,  Josephine, 
the  beauty  and  amiability  of  his  step-children  (Eugene  and  Hortense 
Eeauharnais)  and  sisters  (Pauline,  Elise),  assisted  him  in  this  matter.* 
The  reductions  in  the  emigrant  lists  brought  back  many  Toy  alls  Is  to  their 
homes,  and  the  favor  shown  to  them  made  them  courteous  and  phant  in 
the  service  of  the  new  court.  Madame  de  Stael  (daughter  of  Necker) 
collected,  as  in  the  old  time,  a  circle  of  accomplished  and  illustrious  men 
in  her  saloon.  The  vanity  of  the  French  favored  Napoleon's  efforts ; 
when  he  instituted  the  Order  of  the  Legion  of  Honor,  republicans  and 
royalists  grasped  eagerly  at  the  new  plaything  of  human  weakness. 

One  of  the  first  cares  of  the  Consul  was  the  restoration  of  Christian 
worship  in  the  French  churches.  After  he  had  abolished  the  republican 
festivals  (10th  August,  21st  January),  and  introduced  the 
July  IE,  isoi.  ^j^ggj.,,j^^gg  ^,f  ttjg  Sabbath,  negotiations  were  opened  with 
the  Eoman  court,  which  at  length  led  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Concordat. 
April  8.  By  this  Concordat,  the  French  clergy  lost  their  early  inde- 

*  GonealogJoal  Table  of  tlie  Bonaparte  fsmily  of  Ajaosio,  in  Coraiea. 

Charles  Bonaparte,  =  Lsetltia  nie  Eamolini,  A.  D.  17S6,  at  Rome. 

1.  Joseph  B.,  a.  Napoleon  B,,  3.  Luoien  B.,  i.  Eliza  BacoioeM, 

Count  Sarvllliers,  A.  D.  1769  •- 1821.  Piince  Canino,  A.  D.  1777-lSao. 

A.  D.  1767-18*4.  A-  o-  1772-1841. 


B,  Duchess  of  St,  Leu,  =  L 

Louia  Napoleon, 
iident  of  the  French.  Repnli 
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uendence,  and  were  subjected  to  the  head  of  the  Church  as  well  as  td 
the  ruler  of  the  state. 

No  less  attention  did  Napoleon  devote  to  the  affairs  of  education ;  but 
he  particularly  patronized  the  eatabliabmenls  for  practical  science,  as  the 
Polytechnic  School  in  Paris.  An  arbitrary  and  power-loving  man, 
Napoleon  wished  to  guide  and  govern  every  thing  himself,  and  thus  be- 
came the  creator  of  the  pernicious  system  of  centralize f ion,  by  which  the 
vital  drculation  was  suppressed,  and  the  seeds  of  death  were  planted  in 
the  whole  body  of  the  state, 

§  572.  CoNSPiRA-CiES.— -Napoleon  possessed  a  despotic  nature,  that 
found  no  pleasure  in  a  life  of  freedom  ;  he   accordingly  curtailed  the 

-  liberty  and  political  rights  of  the  citizens,  persecuted  the  Jacobins  and 
Eepublicans,  whom  he  called  "Ideologists,"  and  reposed  his  confidence 
in  his  guard,  and  in  a  vigorous  triple  police,  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  crafty  Fouche.  Repeated  conspiracies  against  the  life  of  the  First 
Consul,  sometimes  undertaken  by  the  republicans  and  sometimes  by  the 
royalists,  were  always  followed  by  fresh  restrictions  and  a  more  rigorous 
system  of  espionage.  The  most  desperate  undertaking  of  this  kind  was 
the  attempt,  by  means  of  the  so-called  infernal  machine,  — a  cask  filled 
December  24  "'t^  gunpowder,  bullets,  and  inflammable  materials,  to  blow 
1800.  '  up  Bonaparte  on  his  way  to  the  opera-house,  —  an  attempt 

which  he  escaped  by  the  rapidity  with  which  his  coachman  was  driv- 
ing, but  which  destroyed  many  houses  and  killed  several  people.  In 
consequence  of  this  atrocious  deed,  a  great  number  of  Jacobins  were  Con- 
demned to  deportation,  though  it  afterwards  turned  out  that  the  plot  was 
undertaken  by  the  royalists.  Still  more  dangerous  and  extensive  were 
the  conspiracies  against  Napoleon,  when  the  office  of  Consul  was  conferred 
upon  him  for  life  by  the  voice  of  the  people,  with  the  privi- 

■  -^"S^'^'^^^-iege  of  naming  his  successor.  By  this  means,  the  Bourbons 
were  cut  ofF  from  the  last  hopes  of  a  return,  and  the  emigrants  accord- 
ingly left  no  means  untried  of  destroying  him.  The  desperate  George 
Cadoudal,  and  Pichegru,  who  was  residing  in  England,  and  who  was  as 
sti'ong  as  a  giant,  allowed  themselves  to  be  employed  as  tools.  They 
conveyed  themselves  secretiy  to  France,  but  were  discovered  and  arrest- 
ed, with  about  forty  confederates.  Before  their  fate  was  decided.  Napoleon 
allowed  hifiiself  to  be  hurried  into  the  commission  of  a  revolting  crime. 
It  had  been  represented  to  him  that  the  duke  d'Enghien,  the  chivalrous 
grandson  of  the  prince  of  Cond6,  was  the  soul  of  all  the  royalist  conspi- 
racies. Accordingly,  this  young  nobleman,  who  was  residing  at  Etten- 
heim,  a  small  town  of  Baden,  was  seized  at  Napoleon's  command,  by  a 
troop  of  armed  men,  conducted  with  the  greatest  haste  through  Stras- 
burg  to  Paris,  condemned  to  death  by  a  hurried  court-martial,  and, 
despite  a  magnanimous  defence,  shot  in  the  trenches  of 
March  ai,ieo4.y.^^^^^^     This  deed,  which  placed  Bonaparte  on  a  level 
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with  the  men  of  the  reign  of  terror  in  1793,  revolted  ail  Earope,  and 
put  an  end  to  the  praises  of  his  admirers.  The  poet  Chateaubriand,  the 
ftuthor  of  the  "  Genius  of  Christianity,"  resigned  the  ofEcial  situation 
that  had  heen  conferred  upon  him  by  Bonaparte's  sister,  Eliza,  and 
retired  to  Switzerland.  The  fate  of  the  conspirators  was  shortly  after 
derided  upon.  Piehegru  had  already  died  a  violent  death  in  prison, 
whether  by  his  own  hand  or  that  of  another  is  uncertain.  George 
Cadoudal,  with  eleven  confederates,  ascanded  the  guillotine.  General 
Morpau,   who   was   implieated,  retired  into   voluntary   banishment  in 

U.  NAPOLEON,   BMPEEOK   (i.D,   1804-1814). 

1.  -E 


§  573.  The  royalist  conspiracies  were  made  use  of  by  Bonaparte  to 
establish  an  hereditary  monarchy.  At  the  instigation  of  his  adherents, 
the  making  over  the  hereditary  dignity  of  emjwror  to  Napoleon  was 
proposed  to  the  Tribunal,  sanctioned  by  the  Senate,  and  confirmed  by  the 
whole  people  by  the  subscription  of  their  names.     Whilst  the  minds  of 

men  were  still  painfully  excited  by  the  late  bloody  execu- 
Mayia,180i.  ,.  „,       ,  ,-3  J- ^,      T^        ■.         J 

tions,  Napoleon  was  proclaimed  emperor  ot  the  I'rench,  and 

at  the  end  of  the  year,  solemnly  anointed  by  the  pope  in  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame.  The  crown,  however,  he  placed  on  his  own  head,  as  well 
as  on  that  of  his  wife,  Josephine,  who  knelt  before  him.  This  magnifi- 
cent coronation  appeared  to  be  the  conclusion  of  the  Revolution,  since 
the  whole  ancient  system,  for  the  extinction  of  which  thousands  of  human 
lives  had  been  sacrificed,  gradually  returned.  The  new  emperor  sur- 
rounded his  throne  with  a  brilliant  court,  in  which  the  former  titles, 
orders,  and  gradations  of  rank  were  revived  under  different  names.  He 
himself  certainly  retained  his  old  military  simplicity,  but  the  members 
of  his  family  were  made  princes  and  princesses ;  his  generals  became 
marshals ;  the  devoted  servants  and  promoters  of  his  plans  were  con- 
nected with  the  throne  as  the  great  officers  of  the  crown,  or  as  senators 
with  large  incomes.  The  establishment  of  a  new  feudal  nobility,  with 
the  old  Jitles  of  princes,  dukes,  counts,  barons,  completed  the  splendid 
edifice  of  a  magnificent  imperial  court,  which  soon  outshone  the  courts 
of  princes.  The  republican  arrangement  gradually  disappeared.  The 
old  calendar  was  again  restored;  the  new  nobility  were  at  hberty  to 
establish  the  right  of  primogeniture,  the  pi  Lsa  was  placed  under  a  censor- 
ship, and  civil  freedom  was  more  and  more  restiicted.  Any  opposition 
was  intolerable  to  the  ruler;  for  this  reason,  he  first  reduced  the  number 
of  Tribunes  to  fifty,  and  then  ■abolished  the  whole  Tribunat, 
Obedience  was  henceforth  the  only  thing;  and  France  waa 
placed  under  a  tyranny  more  severe  thin  that  of  the  ancient  monarchy. 
Bui  then  the  tyrant  was  a  great  man,  and  therefore  the  people  willingly 
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Bubmitted  to  him ;  and  hardly  as  the  rigorous  const,  ription,  the  severe 
restrictiotiH  upon  trade,  and  the  heavy  taxation  might  press  upon  them, 
the  burden  was  the  more  lightly  borne,  inasmuch  as  the  great  ends  at- 
tained by  the  Revolution — ^equality  before  the  law,  the  peasants' right 
of  property  in  the  soil  and  other  possessions,  remained  untouched.  In- 
dustry made  great  progress,  eivil  arts  and  trades  received  a  vast  impulse  ; 
aud  an  unaccustomed  prosperity  made  itself  everywhere  visible.  Mag- 
nificent roads,  like  those  over  the  Alps,  canals,  bridges,  aad  improve- 
ments of  all  kinds,  are,  to  the  present  day,  eloquent  memorials  of  the 
restless  activity  of  this  remarkable  man.  Splendid  palaces,  majestic 
bridges,  and  noble  streets,  arose  in  Paris,  every  thing  great  or  magnifi- 
cent that  art  had  produced  was  united  in  the  Louvre ;  the  capital  of 
France  glittered  with  a  splendor  that  had  never  before  been  witnessed. 
The  university  was  arranged  upon  a  most  magnificent  footing,  and  ap- 
pointed the  supreme  court  of  supervision  and  control  over  the  whole  sys- 
tem of  schools  and  education.  The  glory  that  was  conferred  by  the  em- 
peror upon  the  nation  rendered  every  yoke  light  to  the  latter ;  she  forgot 
that  the  voice  of  freedom  was  dying  away  amidst  the  dash  of  arms  and 
the  clang  of  trumpets,  and  that  the  high-flown  tone  of  bulletins,  and  the 
ornate  language  of  the  senate  and  legislative  body,  were  desti'uciive  of 
truth  and  justice. 


2.  AUSTBELITZ,  PBESBCBG.      CONPEDEEATIOIT   OP  THE   EHINE. 

§  574.  The  English  took  advantage  of  the  renewal  of  the  war  with 
France  to  make  an  unexpected  seizure  of  Dutch  and  French  ships,  and 
then  sought  to  unite  Russia  and  Austria  in  a  new  coalition.  Napoleon, 
on  the  other  hand,  ordered  his  troops  to  advance  upon  the 
-  ^^'  '  Weser,  and  to  occupy  the  electorate  of  Hanover,  which  be- 
longed to  the  king  of  England.  The  Hanoverian  people  and  army  were 
resolved  to  hazard  life  and  property  in  defence  of  their  country  ;  but  the 
Bclfish  aristocracy  and  ofiiciala  preferred  a  disgraceful  capitulation,  which 
surrendered  the  whole  country  to  the  French,  to  fighting.  The  gallant 
army  was  forced  to  retreat  across  the  Elbe,  and  there  to  disband.  Arms, 
munitions  of  war,  and  splendid  horses,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
who  forthwith  occupied  the  country  with  their  troops,  and  exhausted  it 
by  military  levies  and  exactions.  The  threatening  attitude  assumed  by 
Napoleon  in  Hanover  against  the  whole  north,  as  well  as  his  arbitrary 
proceedings  in  Holland,  Italy,  and  other  countries,  were  sources  of  anxi- 
ety to  other  powers.  In  Italy,  not  only  was  the  Italian  republic  changed 
Marci  17,  "uto  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  and  Eugene  Beauhamais,  the  step- 
1B06.  soil  of  the  emperor,  placed  there  as  viceroy,  but  N^apoleoQ 

also  enlai-ged  it  by  the  addition  of  Parma,  and  gave  Lucca  to  his  sister 
Eiizaj  the  wife  of  the  Coi-sican,  Bacciochi.  In  Spain  and  Germany,  also, 
Napoleon  acted  in  the  same  imperious  and  arbitrary  manner.     Thes^ 
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Bnd  other  causes,  uniied  Russia,  Austria,  and  Sweden  with  England 
against  France,  and  renewed  the  war  with  greater  vigor.  In  Prussia, 
also,  there  was  a  strong  party,  headed  by  the  high-spirited  queen  Louisa 
and  prince  Louis  Ferdinand,  in  favor  of  an  alliance  with  the  united 
powers  against  Bonaparte;  but  the  three  ministers,  Haugwitz,  Lucche- 
siai,  and  Lombard,  who  were  inclined  to  France,  and  utterly  wanting  in 
any  feeling  of  patriotism,  still  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  irresoiute 
and  peace-loving  king.  Thus  Prussia  remained  neutral,  to  its  own  de- 
etriic^ion. 

g  575,  Whilst  the  attention  of  all  Europe  was  directed  to  the  western 
coast  of  France,  where  Napoleon  was  fitting  out  ships  of  every  kind  with 
the  greatest  diligence,  and  assembling  a  vast  camp  at  Boulogne,  with  the 
purpose,  as  was  believed,  of  effecting  a  landing  on  the  English  coast,  he 
was  making  preparations,  in  all  siience,  for  the  memorable  campaign  of 
1805.  Never  were  Napoleon's  talents  for  command  or  hia  military 
genius  displayed  in  a  more  brilliant  light  than  in  the  plan  of  this  cam- 
paign. Assured  of  the  assistance  of  most  of  the  princes  of  southern 
Giermany,  Bonaparte  crossed  the  Bhine  in  the  autumn  with  seven  divi- 
sions, commanded  by  hia  moat  experienced  marshals,  Ney,  I>annes,  Mar- 
mont,  Soult,  Murat,  &c.,  and  marched  into  Swabia;  whilst  Bernadotle, 
disregarding  Pruaaia's  neutrality,  pressed  forward  through  the  Eranden- 
burg  Margravate  of  Anspach-Bayreuth  upon  the  Isar.  This  violation  of 
hia  neutral  position  irritated  the  king,  Frederick  William  IIL,  to  such  a 
degree,  that  he  entered  into  closer  relationship  with  the  allies,  and  aa- 
Bumed  a  threatening  aspect,  without,  however,  actually  declaring  war. 
The  Electors  of  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  and  Bavaria,  on  the  other  hand, 
strengthened  with  their  troops  the  army  of  the  too-powerful  enemy,  from 
whose  grace  they  had  as  much  to  hope  as  they  had  to  fear  from  hia 
frowns.  The  dukes  of  Hesse,  Nassau,  &c.,  did  the  same.  After  Ney'a 
;  successful  engagement  at  Elchingen,  the  Austrian  general, 

October  14.      jj^^j^^  ^^^  ^j^^^  ^p  -^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^  off  from  the  main  army. 
Helpless,  and  despairing  of  deliverance,  the  incompetent  commander  < 
menced  negotiations  with  the  French,  which  terminated  in  the  disgi 

ful  capitulation  of  Ulm.  By  this  arrangement,  33,000  Austri. 
^^  "'  '  ans,  including  thirteen  generals,  became  prisoners  of  war.  Gov. 
ered  with  shame,  the  once-farave  warriors  marched  before  Napoleon,  laid 
down  their  arms  before  the  victor,  placed  forty  banners  at  his  feet,  and 
delivered  up  sixty  cannon  with  their  horses.  When  too  late,  it  was  seen 
in  Vienna  that  !Mack  was  not  equal  to  hie  lofty -position,  and  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  honor,  his  dignifies,  and  the  advantages  of  his  office,  by  a 
court-martial.  Napoleon's  joy  at  this  unexampled  good  fortune  was, 
however,  diminished  by  the  contemporaneous  maritime  victory  of  the 

English  at  Trafalgar,  which  annihilated  the  whole  French 
October  21.  ^ggt,  but  which  also  cost  the  life  of  the  great  naval  ben^ 
Nelson. 
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§  576.  The  war-party  had  gained  the  upper  hand  in  Prussia  since  tha 
violation  of  the  neutral  territory  by  Eernadotte.  The  liing  renewed  the 
bond  of  perpetual  friendship  with  the  sensitive  emperor  Alesander,  in 
thechureh  of  the  garrison  at  Potsdam,  over  the  cofBn  of  Frederick  the 
Great,  at  night,  and  then  sent  Haugwitz  with  threatening  demands  to 
Napoleon.  The  French  emperor,  in  the  meantime,  proceeded  along  the 
Danube  towards  the  Austrian  states,  not  without  many  bloody  engage- 
ments, of  which  the  battles  of  Dirastein  and  Stein  against  the  Russians 
under  Kutusoff  and  Bag  ration  were  of  especial  importance, 
ovem  BT  .  j^  ^^^  French  found  brave  and  circumspect  opponents  in  the 
Russians  in  these  encounters,  they  had  the  easier  game  in  Austria. 
Murat  took  possession  of  Vienna  without  the  slightest  trou- 
ble ;  and  the  prince  of  Auersbui^,  who  had  orders  either  to 
defend  the  bridge  over  the  Danube,  which  was  fortified  and  filled  with 
gunpowder,  or  to  blow  it  into  the  air,  allowed  himself  to  be  so  completely 
deceived  by  the  bold  cunning  of  the  French  general,  and  by  pretended 
negotiations  of  peace,  that  ho  surrendered  it  to  the  enemy  uninjured  and 
undefended.  The  irresolution  of  the  emperor  Francis,  and  the  divisions 
between  the  Austrians  and  Russians,  facilitated  the  victory  of  the  French, 
who,  laden  with  enormous  booty,  pursued  the  Auatro-Eussian  army,  in 
the  midst  of  perpetual  engagemenla,  into  Moravia.  In  Moravia,  the 
December  3,  battle  of  Austerlitz,  in  which  three  emperors  were  present, 
1S06.  was  fought  on  the  day  of  the  year  in  which  the  emperor  was 

crowned,  and  in  which  the  winter  sun  shone  upon  the  most  splendid  of  Napo- 
leon's victories.  The  emperor  Francis,  wishing  for  the  termination  of  the 
war,  sufiered  himself  to  be  persuaded  to  pay  a  humble  visit  to  Napoleon 
in  the  French  camp,  and  then  consented  to  a  truce  which  stipulated  for 
the  retreat  of  the  Russians  from  the  Austrian  states.  Upon 
this,  negotiations  were  commenced  which  terminated  in.  the 
peace  of  Presburg. 

By  this  peace,  Austria  lost  the  territory  of  Venice,  which  was  united 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy ;  'I^rol,  which  fell  to  Bavaria  ;  and  a  portion  of 
Austria,  of  which  the  Eriesgau  and  the  lands  of  the  Black  Forest  were 
allotted  to  Baden.  Bavaria  and  Wirtemberg  received  the  rank  of  king- 
doms; Baden,  that  of  an  archduchy;  and  all  three  were  joined  to  the 
imperial  house  of  Napoleon  by  the  ties  of  relationship.  The  daughter  of 
the  new  king,  Mas  Joseph  of  Bavaria,  was  married  to  the  emperor's 
adopted  son-in-law,  Eugene  Beauhamois,  in  Wirtemberg;  Catherine, 
the  noble  daughter  of  a  princely  house,  was  obliged  to  consent  to  a  mar- 
riage with  Napoleon's  frivolous  brother,  Jerome,  who  had  shortly  before 
been  separated  from  his  citizen  wife ;  and  in  Baden,  Charles,  the  grand- 
son of  the  excellent  archduke  Frederick,  was  united  to  Stephanie  Beau- 
hamois, a  niece  of  the  empress  Josephine,  who  had  been  adopted  bj 
Napoleon.     The  lands  on  the  Lower  Rhine  were  united  into  the  arch- 
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duchy  of  Cleve-Bei^,  with  the  capital,  Dusseldorf,  and  presented  to  the 
emperor's  brother-in-law,  Joachim  Murat.  Holland  also  was  compelled 
to  excliange  her  republican  constitution  for  a  monarchy,  and  to  beg  a 
creature  of  Napoleon's  for  a  niier ;  upon  which,  the  French  emperor 
Damed  h.is  brother  Louis  king  of  Holland.  The  royal  family  of  Naples 
experienoed  the  wrath  of  the  potentate  beyond  all  others.  During  the 
war,  an  Anglo-Russian  fleet  had  landed  at  Naples,  and  been  received  by 
Ferdinand  and  Caroline  with  joy.  Hereupon,  Napoleon,  the  day  after 
the  co.iciusion  of  the  peace  of  Preshurg  at  Schonbmnn,  subscribed  the 
decree  which  contained  the  notorious  decision,  "  The  dynasty  of  the  Bour- 
bons has  ceased  to  reign  in  Naples."  Upon  this,  Joseph 
December  27.  B^^^parte  was  named  king  of  Naples,  and  installed  in  hia 
new  dignity  by  a  French  army.  The  royal  family,  who  vainly  strove  to 
avert  the  loss  of  the  beautiful  land,  at  first  hy  entreaties,  and  afterwards 
by  stirring  up  the  lazzaroni  and  Calabrese,  fled  with  their  friends  and 
treasures  to  Sicily,  where  they  lived  under  the  protection  of  the  English 
till  Napoleon's  downfall.  A  number  of  imperial  fiefs,  with  cocsiderable 
revenues,  were  established  in  the  conquered  and  aurrendered  provinces 
of  Italy,  and  conferred  upon  French  marshals  and  statesmen,  together 
with  the  title  of  duke. 

After  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  the  Prussian  ambassador,  Haugwita,  did 
not  venture  to  convey  the  charge  of  his  court  to  the  victorious  emperor ; 
without  asking  permission  in  Beriin,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  induced, 
partly  by  threats,  and  partly  by  tie  engaging  affability  of  Napoleon,  tc 
subscribe  an  unfavorable  contract,  by  which  Prussia  exchanged  the  Fran- 
coaian  principality  of  Anspach,  some  lands  on  the  Lower  Rhine,  and  the 
principality  of  Neuremberg  in  Switzerland,  for  Hanover.  It  was  in 
vam  that  the  king  resisted  the  exchange,  which  threatened  to  involve 
him  in  hostilities  with  England ;  separated  from  Austria  by  the  hasty 
conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Presburg,  nothing  was  left  to  the  king  but  to 
submit  to  the  dictation  of  the  victor.  The  news  of  the  sudden  change  in 
affairs  produced  by  the  battle  of  Austerlitz  produced  such  an 
i.  D  ifiOfi.  ^g.^^^  ^p^^  jj^g  English  minister,  Pitt,  that  he  shorUy  after 
dJed. 

§  577.  The  constitution  of  the  German  empire  was  already  dissolved 
by  the  elevation  of  tie  Elector  of  Bavaria  and  of  the  duke  of  Wirtemberg 
into  independent  monarchs.  Napoleon,  in  consequence,  entertained  the 
project  of  entirely  removing  the  south  and  west  of  Germany  from  the 
influence  of  Austria,  and  of  uniting  them  to  himsdf  by  the  formation  of 
■  the  Confederation  of  the  Bhiae.  A  prospect  of  enlarging  their  territo- 
ries and  increasing  their  power,  and  fear  of  the  mighty  ruler  from  whose 
side  victory  appeared  inseparable,  induced  a  great  number  of  princes 
and  estates  of  the  empire  to  separate  themselves  from  the  German  em- 
pire  and  to  join  France.     Self-interest  was  more  powerful  tlian  patriot. 
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km.  On  the  12th  of  July,  the  treaty  was  signed  in  Paris,  by  virtue  of 
which  Napoleon,  as  protector  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  recog- 
nized the  full  aovereignty  of  Uie  iadividual  members,  upon  condition  ui 
their  maintaining  a  certain  contingent  of  troops  ready  at  the  emperor'a 
disposal.  Bavaria,  "Wirtemherg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  Nassau,  and 
several  others,  formed  the  kernel  around  which  the  lesser  principalities,  as 
HohenzoUern,  Leichtensten,  Sobns,  &C-,  collected  themselves,  till  at  length 
olmoat  all  the  German  confederate  states  of  the  second  and  third  rank  gave 
in  their  adhesion.  The  Elector  arch-chancellor  Dalberg,  who  had  been 
made  prince-primate,  and  who  had  received  Frankfort,  together  with 
Hanau  and  Fulda  as  a  principality;  was  chosen  Napoleon's  representa- 
tive in  the  Confederation  of  the  Lthine.  By  Ike  subjection  of  many 
small  and  formerly  independent  states  of  the  empire  under  the  govern- 
ment of  the  great  prince,  the  power  of  the  larger  numbor  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  confederation  was  considerably  increased.  Francis  II.  now 
abdicated  the  title  of  emperor  of  Germany,  and  called  himself  Francis  I., 
emperor  of  Austria,  and  withdrew  the  whole  of  his  states  from  the  Ger- 
man Union.  By  this  proceeding,  the  "  Holy  Roman  empire  of  the  Ger- 
man nation  "  was  dissolved.  It  had  been  long  since  reduced  to  a  shadow 
by  internal  dissensions  and  a  powerless  supreme  government.  Its  might- 
iest limbs  were  now  the  vassals  of  a  foreign  tyrant.  The  sense  of  degra- 
dation pressed  heavily  upon  many  a  German  breast ;  but  who  would 
dare  to  utter  his  thoughts  after  the  bold  bookseller,  Palm,  of  Nuremberg, 
had  become  the  victim  of  a  disgraceful  judicial  murder,  for 
Aa^aiae.  j^fygjngto  give  up  the  author  of  a  pamplilet  published  fay 
him  on  the  abasement  of  Germany  ? 

3.  JENA.  TILSIT.  BKruaT. 
g  578.  The  wavering  conduct  of  Prussia  had  filled  Napoleon  with  the 
deepest  anger,  and  convinced  him  that  the  king  would  be  untrustworthy 
as  a  friend,  and  cowardly  and  innocuous  as  an  enemy.  He  accordingly 
flung  aside  all  respect  and  forbearance,  and  purposely  inflicted  mitny 
mortifications  upon  the  Prussian  government.  The  irritation  produced 
by  this  was  soon  aggravated  into  a  complete  rupture  by  two  causes. 
1.  The  fonnation  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  appeared  to  indicate 
BU  intention  of  gradually  rendering  Germany  as  dependent  upon  the 
French  empire  as  were  Italy  and  Holland.  Prussia  accordingly  at- 
tempted io  frustrate  this  plan  by  the  establishment  of  anorthern  confede- 
ration, to  which  all  the  estates  of  the  empire  which  had  not  yet  joined 
that  of  the  Rhine  might  connect  themselves ;  and  felt  herself  deeply 
aggrieved  when  Napoleon  prevented  the  execution  of  the  project.  2.  It 
was  made  known  in  Berlin  that  the  French  emperor,  during  the  renewal 
of  the  negotiations  for  peace  with  the  English  government,  had  offered  to 
restore  the  Electorate  of  Hanover,  that  had  been  surrendered  to  Prussia 
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without  consuUing  with  the  Prussian  government  on  the  subject.  Thia 
intelligence,  together  with  numerous  violations  of  territory,  convinced 
the  Prussian  government  that  they  Lad  the  worst  to  expect  from  France. 
A  redress  of  all  grievances  was  demanded  in  the  so-oaUed  Ultimatum, 
the  army  was  placed  upon  a  war-footing,  and  all  connection  with  France 
broken  off. 

§  579.  "Whilst  people  io  Berlin  were  expecting  the  final  answer  of 
France,  the  French  troops  under  Napoleon  and  his  experienced  marshals 
were  already  in  the  heart  of  Thuringia  and  Saxony,  the  Elector  of  which 
had  united  himself,  after  some  hesitation,  to  Prussia.  The  first  engage- 
ment at  Saalfeld,  where  the  gallant  prince  Louis  found  his 
October  10.  ^^^^^^^  ^^^^  ag^nst  the  Prussians  ;  but  the  defeat  suffered 
by  the  army  under  the  command  of  the  old  duke  of  Brunswick,  in  the 
great  double  battle  of  Jena  and  Auerstadt,  was  terrible  and 
October  11.  j.^^j_  j^  decided  the  fate  of  the  countries  between  the  Rhine 
and  the  Elbe.  The  former  presumption  of  the  officers  and  young  nobles 
was  suddenly  turned  into  despondency,  and  the  greatest  confusion  and 
Lelplessness  took  possession  of  the  leaders.  Hohenlohe,  with  17,000  men, 
laid  down  his  arms  at  Prenzlow ;  the  fortresses  of  Erfurt, 
October  28.  jj-gg^gi^^pg^  Spondau,  Stettin,  &c.,  surrendered  within  a  few 
days,  with  such  wonderful  celerity,  that  the  commandants  of  many  of 
them  were  suspected  of  treachery,  so  utterly  unaecointabl  dd  ul  >w- 
ardice  and  such  -entire  want  of  self-reliance  appe  Elu  h        lone 

saved  the  honor  of  Prussia  by  the  bloody  combat  in  and  a  u  d  L  b  ck, 
though  he  could  not  prevent  the  horrible  storming  f  tl  1  h  ly  f  rti- 
fied  town ;  in  Colberg,  also,  Gneisenau  and  Schill  [  po  t  d  by  the 
brave  citizen,  Nettlebeck,  courageously  resisted  the    ui  f  f  the 

enemy.  Thirteen  days  after  the  battle  of  Jena,  Napoleon  marched  info 
Berlin,  and  issued  his  mandates  from  thence.  The  elector  of  Hesse, 
who  wished  to  remain  neutral,  and  who  bad  withdrawn  his  forces  from  the 
contest,  was  obliged  to  surrender  both  land  and  army  to  the  enemy,  and 
to  seek  for  protection  as  a  fugitive  in  a  foreign  land.  He  took  up  his 
residence  in  Prague.  The  duke  of  Brunswick,  who  hiid  been  severely 
wounded,  and  who  was  carried  into  bis  capital  on  a  litter  after  the  batfle 
of  Jena,  was  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge  in  Denmark  to  die  in  peace. 
Jena  and  East  Friesland  were  united  to  Holland ;  the  Hanse  towns,  as 
well  as  Leipsic,  were  oppressed  by  the  deprivation  of  all  English  wares, 
and  by  severe  military  taxes  ;  and  treasures  of  art  and  science,  and  the 
trophies  of  former  victories,  were  carried  away  from  all  quarters.  It 
was  only  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  whose  troops  had  fought  at  Jena,  that 
Napoleon  showed  any  favor.  He  set  the  Saxon  prisoners  at  liberty,  and 
granted  the  Elector  a  favorable  peace ;  upon  which  the  latter, 
*''™'  '  dignified  with  the  title  of  king,  joined  the  Confederation  of 
the  Ehine,  like  the  other  Saxon  dukes.  From  this  time,  Frederick 
38 
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Augustus,  to  the  misfortune  of  himself  and  his  people,  felt  himself  boand 
by  the  ties  of  gratitude  to  the  French  emperor. 

g  580.  The  king  of  Prussia  had  fled  to  KSnigsberg,  where  he  vainly 
attempted  to  obtain  peace.  Napoleon's  demands  rose  with  his  fortunes. 
In  his  necessity,  Frederick  William  turned  to  hia  friend  Alexander,  who 
immediately  despatched  a  Eussiaa  army  nnder  Benningsen  and  others 
into  East  Prussia,  to  pre¥ent  the  French  passing  the  Vistula.  Upon  this, 
Kapoleon  issued  a  proclamation  to  the  Poles,  pretendedly  in  the  name  of 
Kosciusko,  by  which  these  misused  people  were  suiumoned  to  fight  for 
liberty  and  independence.  The  Poles  willingly  made  the  greatest  sacri- 
fices, and  strengthened  the  ranks  of  the  French  by  their  brave  soldiers 
under  the  command  of  Dombrowski.  Napoleon  marched  into  Warsaw 
amidst  the  rejoicings  of  the  people  j  but  the  Poles  discovered,  only  too 
eoon,  that  the  foreign  potentate  was  more  intent  upon  the  gratification  of 
his  own  ambition  and  love  of  power,  than  upon  the  restoration  of  their 
empire.  Murderous  battles  were  now  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Vistula, 
and  torrents  of  blood  shed  at  Pdtusk  and  Morungen,  But  the  great 
February  8,  blow  was  struck  in  the  battle  of  Preuss-Eylau,  where  the 
.  leoT.  martial  spirit  of  the  French  and  Russians  gave  rise  to  a 

contest  which  in  loss  of  mpn  equals  any  event  of  the  sort  in  the  world's 
history.  Both  parties  claimed  the  vi(,lory,  and  their  efforts  and  exhaustion 
were  so  great,  that  the  war  suffered  an  interruption  of  four  months. 
During  this  interval,  negotiations  were  again  renewed;  but  much  as  the 
king,  who  was  waiting  with  his  fimily  in  Memel,  might  desire  the  ter- 
mination of  the  war,  that  he  might  free  hia  subjects  from  the  dreadful  ex- 
actions of  the  French,  he  waa  too  honest  to  dissever  hia  own  cause  from 
that  of  his  ally.  But  when  the  Silesian  fortresses  on  the  Oder,  Glogau, 
Brieg,  Schweidnilz,  and  Breslau,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  by  the 

cowardice  of  their  commandants,  and  even  Dantzic  was  sur- 
^^^  ^*'  rendered  to  the  marshal  Lefebvre  by  the  gallant  governor 

Kalkreuth,  the  king  lost  all  confidence  in  a  successful  issue.  When, 
after  the  recommei^mciit  of  hostilities,  the  French  gained  a  brilliant 
victory  over  the  Russians  in  the  battle  of  Friedland,  on  the  anniversary 
of  the  battle  6f  Marengo,  and  took  possession  of  KOnigsberg,  the  allied 
monarchs,  after  a  personal  interview  with  Bonaparte  on  the  Niemen, 

thought  it  prudent  to  consent  to  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  oppressive 
'  '  as  were  the  conditions.  By  this  peace,  Frederick  William 
lost  half  his  states ;  he  was  compelled  to  surrender  all  the  lands  between 
the  Khine  and  the  Elbe,  to  consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  dukedom 
of  Warsaw  under  the  supremacy  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  to  the  elevation 
of  Dantzic  into  a  free  state,  and  to  the  payment  of  the  unheard  sum  of 
160  millions  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  war.  Napoleon  formed  the 
states  ceded  by  Prussia,  along  with  electoral  Hesse,  Brunswick,  and 
South  Hanover,  into  the  new  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  with  the  capital. 
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Cassel,  and  placed  there  his  youngest  brother  Jerome  as  king,  under  con- 
dition, that,  as  a  member  of  the  Rhine  Confederation,  he  should  supply 
the  emperor  with  Westphalian  troops,  and  rnake  over  to  him  one-half 
the  receipts  of  his  treasury. 

§  581.  Austeriilz  and  Jena  had  broken  the  power  of  Austria  and 
Prussia,  so  that  the  destinies  of  Europe  were  now  guided  by  Fiance, 
England,  and  Russia.  These  three  great  powers  were  unanimous  in 
this,  that  they  p^d  no  regard  to  right  except  where  there  existed  the 
power  of  self-defence,  as  was  shown  by  the  proceedings  in  Sweden  and 
Denmark,  Gustavus  IV.  of  Sweden  would  not  accede  to  the  peace  of 
Tilsit;  but,  supported  by  England,  continued  the  war  alone  against  Na- 
poleon. Although  hia  conduct  at  first  displayed  strength  of  character 
and  magnanimity,  hia  boundless  conceit,  and  hia  total  misapprehension  of 
his  posjiion  and  powers,  soon  showed  that  hi*  mind  must  be  in  a  deranged 
stale.  Strongly  impressed  with  the  sanctity  of  the  kingly  dignity,  he  re- 
fused the  title  of  emperor  to  the  ruler  of  France,  and  only  addressed 
him  as  General  Bonaparte;  involved  in  the  meshes  of  religious  fanati- 
cism, he  believed  himself  ordained  by  Providence  to  re-instate  the 
Bourbons,  and  to  overthrow  the  "beast  of  the  Revelations"  (Napoleon). 
He  carried  his  hatred  against  Bonaparte  so  far  as  mortally  to  offend 
Russia  and  Prussia  by  sending  bacli  their  orders,  and  banishing  their 
ambassadors  from  Stockholm,  because  these  powers  had  concluded  a 
peace  with  the  usurper.  The  French  conquered  Stralsund  and  the 
island  of  Rugen,  whilst  the  Russian  army  penetrated  info  Finland  and 
made  themselves  mastej^  of  the  country.  The  attempts  of  the  French 
emperor  to  desti-oy  the  trade  of  Great  Britain  by  a  continental  blockade 
made  the  Swedish  war  a  matter  of  importance  to  the  English.  They 
feared  lest  the  French  should  establish  a  firm  footing  on  the  Baltic,  and 
exclude  their  ships  from  its  shores  by  shutting  up  the  Sound.  They  ac- 
cordingly made  a  proposal  to  Denmark  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
thera,  and  to  yield  up  her  noble  fleet  to  their  keeping.  This  proposal 
was  rejected  with  indignation ;  whereupon  the  Englisb.fteel  appeared  in 
Septamber  the  Sound,  bombarded  Copenhagen,  laid^a'.pflrt.of  the  town 
a-6, 1807.  in  ashes,  and  carried  off  the  whole  Danish  deefcas  their  prey. 
This  breach  of  the  rights  of  nations  enraged  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
such  a  degree,  that  he  united  himself  closely  to  France,  and  declared  war 
against  the  English  and  their  ally,  the  king"of  Sweden.  At  this  liine. 
Napoleon  and  Alexander  were  allies.  They  held  the  celebrated  meeting 
September  27,  i"  Erfurt,  where  the  whole  splendor  of  European  magnifl- 
isoa.  cence  was  displayed,  and  where  four  kings  and  thirty-four 

princes  were  assembled  together  out  of  Germany,  for  the  purpose  of 
paying  their  homage  to  the  mighty  potentate.  Here  the  twft  emperors 
promised  not  to  inten-upt  each  other  in  their  plans  of  conquest,  so 
Ihat  Napoleon  was  to  be  left  unffttered  in  Spain,  and  Alexander  in 
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Finland,  Moldavia,  antl  Wallacbia.  The  kingdom  of  Sweden  was  now 
threatened  on  all  sides.  The  Russians  were  already  approaching  tha 
capital,  the  Danes,  and  th^  Spanish  troops,  who,  under  the  command  of 
La  Roraana,  were  serving  Napoleon,  were  upon  the  frontiers  ;  the  army 
and  military  affairs  of  Sweden  were  in  the  most  wretched  condition ;  the 
heavy  taxes  could  not  be  raised  from  the  exhausted  land  ■,  and  yet  the 
king  obstinately  refused  all  proposals  of  peace.  At  this  crisis,  a  conspi- 
racy was  formed  in  the  army  and  capital,  in  consequence  of  which  Gus- 
tavus  IV.  was  violently  seized  in  his  palace,  compelled  to  abdicate  his 
throne,  and  then  conducted  to  an  old  insular  castle.  Hereupon  the 
Diet  declared  Gustavus  IV.  and  all  his  posterity  to  have 
^^^^^'^^"^■forfeited  the  crown,  invited  his  uncle,  Charles  Xin.,  to  the 
throne,  and  restricted  the  monarchical  power.  This  revolution  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  peace,  hy  which  Finland  and  the  Aaland  islands  remamcd 
with  Russia.  The  election  of  a  successor  to  the  throne,  which  was  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  childless  old  age  of  the  king,  fell  upon  the  mar- 
shal Eemadotte  (Ponte-Corvo),  who,  by  his  friendly  treatment  of  the 
Swedish  troops  during  the  Prussian  war,  had  gained  many  friends  among 
the  ofBcers.  Eemadotte  was,  with  the  unwillingly  yielded  consent  of 
AHgust  21  Napoleon,  declared  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne,  and, 
1610.  '  alter  his  accession  to  the  Lutheran  church,  adopted  hy 
Charles  XIII. 

4.   THE   EVENTS   IN  THE   PYEENEAN  PENINSULA. 

§  582.  Led  astray  by  the  success  of  his  arms,  Napoleon  now  proceeded 
from  one  enterprise  to  another.  Like  Charlemagne,  whom  he  adopted  as 
his  model,  he  wished  to  unite  the  Southern  and  Western  slates  of  Europe 
into  a  vast  empire  under  the  supremacy  of  France.  With  this  object, 
he  sought  to  gain  possession  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  and  to  make  him- 
eelf  master  of  the  provinces  still  left  unconciuered  in  Italy.  In  the  first 
place,  he  demanded  of  the  Portuguese  government  to  renounce  the  alli- 
ance with  England,  and  to  close  their  harbors  against  English  vessels. 
When  the  court  ,of  Lisbon  refused  to  yield  submission  to  this  mandate. 
Napoleon  bought  over  the  all-powerful  favorite  of  the  royal  pair  of 
Spain,  the  "  prince  of  peace,"  Godoy,  by  the  prcrapect  of  a  principality 
in  Portugal,  and  sent  marshal  Junot  with  an  army  directly  through  Spain 
into  that  country.  The  dastardly  court  of  Lisbon  did  not  await  the 
UOTemter,  coming  of  the  French,  hut  fled,  with  all  its  treasures,  in 
laOT.  '  English  ships,  to  the  Brails ;  upon  which  Junot,  who  had 
been  created  duke  of  Abrantes,  look  possession  of  the  capital  and  tha 
whole  country,  and  then  declared,  in  the  name  of  his  commander,  "  that 
the  house  of  Braganza  had  ceased  to  reign."  Godoy,  who,  without 
Febnmry  ]  either  virtue,  talent,  or  merit,  had  become  the  absolute  ruler 
1808.         '     of  Spain  by  the  mere  favor  of  the  profligate  queen  and  the 
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boundless  weakness  of  Cliailes  IV.,  now  delivered  «p  his  country  info 
the  hands  of  Napoleon.  Spanish  troops  under  La  Romana  entered  into 
the  service  of  the  emperor,  and  fought  on  the  Danish  islands  against  the 
Swedes,  whilst  the  soldiers  of  France  were  occupying  Spain  in  great 
numbers.  This  caused  commotions  amongst  the  Spanish  people ;  dis- 
turbances broke  out  in  Aranjuez  and  Madrid,  in  which  the  palacetof  the 
detested  favorite  was  plundered  and  destroyed,  and  he  himself  roughly 
handled  and  threatened  with  death.     Terrified  by  these  occurrences,  the 

weak  Charles  abdicated  his  throne  in  favor  of  his  eldest  son 
March,  1808.    T-1.--I1  1  "fi-'  iin. 

i  erdinana,  who,  as  the  enemy  of  Godoy,  was  loved  by  the 

people,  but,  for  the  same  reason,  mortally  hated  by  his  parents.  But 
notwithstaiiding  the  humility  with  which  Ferdinand  attempted  to  gain 
Napoleon's  consent  to  this  change  of  the  crown,  and  at  the  same  time  be- 
came a  suitor  for  the  hand  of  one  of  hia  relatives  —  the  French  emperor 
concealed  his  sentiments,  ordered  Murat  to  take  possession  of  Madrid, 
and  then  invited  the  royal  pair,  along  with  the  "prince  of  peace"  and 
Ferdinand,  to  a  personal  conference  with  him  in  Bayonne.  Ferdinand 
did  not  dare  to  resist  the  summons  of  the  potentate,  although  warned  by 
ioB  friends,  and  though  the  people  sought  to  restrain  him  fi'om  undertak- 
ing this  iatal  journey.  Once  in  Bayonne,  the  royal  family  of  Spain  was 
entangled  by  Napoleon  in  the  meshes  of  a  false  and  insidious  stat«  policy. 
Charies  was  prevailed  upon  to  revoke  his  abdication,  and  to  transfer  the 
regained  crown  to  Napoleon  and  his  family.  Ferdinand,  incapable  of  a 
vigorous  resolution,  allowed  himself  to  be  induced  by  the  emperor's 
threats  and  intrigues  lo  acknowledge  this  arbitrary  act.  He  resided 
henceforth  in  France,  in  the  enjoyment  of  an  annuity,  whilst  Charles 
IV.  and  his  family  settled  in  Eome.  Napoleon  then  named  his  brother 
Joseph  king  of  Spain,  and  sought  to  win  over  the  people  to 
'  '  the  new  system  by  the  restoration  of  the  Cortes  Cocstitu-, 
tion,  and  by  improving  the  affairs  of  government,  and  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  Bat  the  frightful  insurrection  in  Madrid,  by  which 
1200  French  soldiers  of  Murat's  army  were  killed,  whilst 
the  intrigues  in  Bayonne  were  yet  pending,  shoi^ed  that  the 
Dation  would  not  submit  so  easily  to  the  foreign  yoke  as  the  imbecile  royal 
family. 

§  583.  Even  before  Joseph,  after  the  surrender  of  the  kingdom  of 
Naples  to  his  brother-in-law,  Murat,  held  hia  solemn  entry  into  Madrid, 
juntas  were  formed  in  several  towns,  which,  as  provisional  governments, 
took  the  regulation  of  affairs  into  their  own  hands,  and  refused  obedience 
to  the  new  king.  Armed  bands  under  daring  leaders,  served  them  for 
defence ;  and,  favored  by  the  ravines  and  mountain  heights  of  their  coun- 
try, began  a  guerilla  war  against  the  French  soldiers.  Whilst  the  eda- 
cated  and  enlightened  were  more  attached  to  the  new  system,  which 
dfforded  a  life  of  political  freedom,  tlian  to  the  kingly  absolutism  and 
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priestly  rule  of  the  former  period,  and  were  consequently  nicknamed 
*'  JosepMnos,"  the  great  mass  of  the  people  blindly  followed  the  exhorta- 
tions of  fanatical  monks  and  priests,  who  held  the  sacrilegious  French  in 
horror.  It  is  true  that  Napoleon's  army  possessed  sufficient  power  to 
maintain  the  king  and  his  rainister  in  Madrid,  but  their  laws  were  re- 
spected no  further  than  they  could  he  supported  hy  French  bayonets.. 
The  more  remote  towns  and  provinces  followed  partly  the  juiilaa,  which 
had  their  central  point  in  the  grand  junta  of  Seville,  and  partly  their 
own  will,  wiihout  recognizing  any  government  whatever.  But  anarchy 
■was  the  very  thing  that  saved  Spain  in  this  stormy  period.  Europe 
gazed  in  astonishment  upon  a  people  who  courageously  faced  death  for 
their  nationality  and  independence,  for  their  ancient  manners  and  reli- 
gious usages,  for  their  superstitions  and  customary  arrangements.  The 
leaders  of  the  bands,  with  their  brave  but  undisciplined  followers,  avoided 
open  battles ;  their  strength  consisted  in  unexpected  attacks  and  petty 
warfare.  And  whilst  the  French  dissipated  their  strength  in  these  single 
encounters,  and  in  the  seige  of  well-defended  towns,  the  English,  sap- 
ported  hy  the  natives,  began  the  first  successful  war  hy  land  against  Na- 
poleon. At  first,  the  French  arms  were  successful.  Bessieres  drove 
back  the  unpractised  troops  of  Spain  at  Rio  Secco,  and  it 
July  U,  IS09.  g^g^^  ^g  jf  jjjg  j^a„japtioQ  of  arms  by  the,  Spanish  people 
was  only  to  increase  the  triumph  of  the  military  emperor,  —  when  sud- 
denly the  report  spread  abroad  of  Dupont's  capitulation  at  Baylen,  in 
Andalusia,  by  which  20,000  Frenchmen  were  made  prisoners 
Jnly  23.  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  perished  miserably.     This  blow  filled  the  nation 

with  enthusiasm  and  military  ardor.  Joseph  left  Madi'id,  the  French 
army  retreated  beyond  the  Ebro,  and  intelligence  was  shortly  after 
brought  that,  in  Portugal  also,  the  French  were  obliged  to  retreat  before 
the  Enghah,  under  Wellington,  Moore,  and  others,  and  that  they  would 
have  experienced  a  fate  similar  to  that  of  Dupont's  anny,  if  the  English, 
Augnat  80,  by  the  over-haaty  capitulation  of  Cintra,  had  not  allowed 
1908.  Junot'a  troops  a  free  passage  to  France.     The  affairs  of  the 

French  in  the  Spanish  peninsula  seemed  rained. 

§  584.  Napoleon  himself  now  marched  at  the  head  of  a  mighly  amy 
into  Spain.  The  unpractised  troops  of  the  insurgents,  who  opposed 
themselves  without  any  regular  plan  to  the  great  winner  of  battles,  were 
defeated  in  several  engagements,  so  that  the  emperor,  in  four  weeks,  was' 
December  i,  able  to  enter  Madrid  and  to  give  back  ihe  crown  to  his 
1808.  '   brother  Joseph.     Whilst  Napoleon  was  making  fresh  arrange- 

ments in  the  capital,  attempting  by  kindness  and  threats  to  induce  the 
Spaniards  to  acknowledge  Joseph,  and  inflicting  severe  punishments  npon 
some  of  the  most  refractory,  his  marshals  were  sustaining  bloody  e- 
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i      as  defender   of  the  city,  Palafox,   conveyed   to   France;  the 

hrave  general  Moore  was  killed  whilst  embarking  his  troopa 
fit  Corunna;  and  although  Wellington  obtained  the  advantage  in  the 
battle  of  Talavera,  yet  the  English  army  restricted  itself 
for  some  time  to  the  defence  of  Portugal.  Seville,  also,  an c! 
the  whole  of  Andalusia  and  Granada,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French, 
Spain,  nevertheless,  held  herself  erect.  The  national  government  re- 
moved to  Cadiz,  which  bade  defiance  to  every  storm;  and  the  Spanish 
general,  La  Eomana,  who,  upon  the  news  of  his  country's  rise,  had 
escaped  with  his  troops  from  Denmark  in  English  ships  to  his  native  soil, 
brought  system  and  order  to  the  guerilla  warfare. 

"When,  in  the  year  1809,  the  new  war  with  Austria  called  the  emperor 
from  Spain,  he  left  behind  him  a  large  army,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of 
Germans.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  Austrian  war,  this  force  was  increased 
to  nearly  300,000  men,  who,  under  the  command  of  his  most  experienced 
marshals,  (Soulf,  Massena,  Suchet,  Key,  St.  Cyr,  Marmont,  Macdonald, 
&C.),  traversed  the  peninsula  in  every  direction,  and  raised  the  renown 
of  the  French  arms.  But  victories  only  increased  the  hatred  towards 
the  French ;  the  petty  war,  under  the  daring  leaders,  Ballasteros, 
Empecinado,  Morillo,  O'Donnel,  Mina,  Moreto,  assumed  a  more  sangui- 
nary character,  and  no  courage  was  of  avail  against  the  assassinations  to 
which  the  revengeful  Spaniards  were  driven  by  rage  and  fanaticism. 
*rhe  most  heroic  deeds  that  were  performed  by  Napoleon's  warriors, 
nnder  the  fervid  sun  of  Spain,  now  in  the  battle-field,  and  now  in  loil- 
eome  marches,  through  mountains  and  ravines,  and  again  in  sieges  and 
storms'  (Valencia,  Gerona),  contributed  nothing  to  the  quiet  possession 
of  the  country.  In  the  meanwhile,  the  Cortes  Assembly  in  Cadiz  pro- 
jected the  liberal  constitution,  which  is  known  as  the  Constitution  of 
the  year  '12,  and  which  was  to  have  destroyed  absolute  monarchy 
and  the  power  of  the  priests  in  Spain  for  ever.  But  this  Constitution, 
owing  to  the  hatred  of  the  priests,  remained  unknown  and  detested  by 
the  people. 

§  585.    The  Russian  campaign  of  1812  compelled  the   emperor  to 
diminish  the  Spanish  army.     Wellington  took  advantage  of  this  to  march 
into   Spain   with  a  larger  force.      Supported  by  the  guerilla  bands,  the 
British  army  soon  obtained  advantages  over  their  opponents,  who  were 
sufiering  from  every  kind  of  want.     After  Marmont's  defeat 
'    '  at  Salamanca  by  Wellington,  the  English  took  possession  of 

Madrid  and  drove  out  the  French  king.  Sachet,  duke  of  Albufera,  and 
Soult,  both  alike  brave  and  rapacious,  held  fortune  firm  to  their  standards, 
Rnd  Joseph  was  once  more  able  to  fake  possession  of  his  tottering  thronei 
but  the  frightful  catastrophe  produced  by  the  Russian  campaign  com- 
pelled the  French  army  in  the  western  peninsula  also  to  retreat,  and 
obliged  Joseph  to   quit    the  Spanish  territory.     After  the   victory  of 
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Vitloria,  "Wellington  followed  the  retreating  forces  over  the  Pyrenees 
but  found  a  brave  opponent  in  Soult,  even  on  French  ground. 
June  21, 1813.  g^  j^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^  ^^^jj^  jgj^^  ^^^^  (j^g  ^[[^g  ^g^e  en- 
camped on  the  Elysian  fields  of  Paris,  the  marshal  still  resisted  the  ad- 
vancing enemy  at  Toulouse,  although  compelled  to  yield  the  field  to  the 
superior  enemy. 

§  586.  Imprisonment  op  thf  Phpe  —The  hatred  again'st  the 
French,  and  the  fanatical  fury  of  the  Spaniard",  ^eie  the  work  ot  the 
priests.  Napoleon  might  have  learned  from  this  what  power  the  religion 
he  denied,  and  its  venerable  usages,  were  cap-ible  of  exerting  upon  the 
minds  of  believers ;  but  in  his  pride  he  refused  to  recognize  any  bonds 
that  could  limit  his  ambition.  When  the  pope  refu'ied  to  lay  an  embii^o 
upon  the  English  ships  in  the  ports  of  the  States  of  the  Church,  and  to 
enter  into  an  ofienaive  and  defensive  alliance  with  France,  Napoleon  in- 
flicted upon  him  a  succession  of  injuries,  and  united  some  portions  of  the 
ecclesiastical  States  to  the  kingdom  of  Italy.  This,  however,  in  no  ways 
subdued  the  resolution  of  the  inflexible  prince  of  the  Church ;  on  the 
contrary,  he  was  thereby  induced,  in  the  second  war  with  Austria,  to 
make  common  cause  with  the  opponents  of  the  emperor,  against  the 
supremacy  of  France.  Hereupon,  Napoleon,  in  a  decree 
May  27, 1809.  p^jj^^g^gj  ^j  Schonbrunn,  declared  that  the  temporal  power 
of  the  pope  had  ceased ;  and  when  the  holy  father,  iiritited  at  this,  ful- 
June  16  minated  an  excommunication  against  the  emperor  Nipoleon 

ordered  him  to  be  carried  off  from  Eome  by  violence  ba- 
^"^^  ^'  nished  the  cardinals,  and  united  the  States  of  the  Chui  ch  with 

the  French  territory.  Pius  VII.  lived  in  several  towns,  till  at  length  a 
residence  was  allotted  him  in  Fontainbleau.  As  he  ob'tmately  refused, 
whilst  in  a  state  of  captivity  and  deprived  of  his  council  of  caidmals,  to 
fill  up  the  vacant  bishoprics,  or  U,  srrsnge  any  ecclesia*cil  affiu^,  Na 
poleon  found  himself  again  compelled  to  arbitrary  and  despotic  meisures 
The  pope,  however,  at  length  allowed  himself,  in  an  unguarded  mo 
ment,  to  be  persuaded  to  an  arrangement  by  which  his  lulhoritj  ww 
diminished. 

5.  THE   SECOND  AUSTRIAN  WAR.      HOFER.      BCHILL.    (1809.) 

§  587.  Napoleon's  .rlilrapy  proceedings  in  Italy,  and  his  inmeasine 
inflnenoe  in  Germanj,  awakened  the  aniiety  ot  Austria.  The  cabinet 
of  Vienna,  therefore,  resolved  once  more  to  try  the  fortune  of  war.  The 
popular  war  in  Spain,  in  which  the  French  empenir  wa.  ohliged  to  em- 
ploy a  consideraUe  portion  of  his  forces,  the  ouivonial  discontent  at  the 
restrictions  upon  commerce,  the  deep  movement  in  Northern  Germany, 
nil  this  seemed  to  point  out  that  the  favorahlo  moment  was  arrived  tor 
Austria  to  regain  the  power  she  had  lost,  and  to  break  to  pieces  the 
foreign  despotism.     The  landsturm  was  called  out,  and  an  attempt  was 
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BRde,  by  means  of  veheinpiit  pioclamations,  full  of  fine  promises,  ta 
awaken  enthusiasm  and  patriotic  feeling.  But  the  magio  of  the  imperial 
name  was  stUI  too  poweitul  The  princes  of  the  Rhine  Confederation 
strengthened  the  French  army  with  their  brave  troops,  and  the  soldiers 
of  South  Germany  poured  forth  their  blood  for  a  foreign  despot  against 
the  warriors  of  their  own  race. 

In  April,  Austria  ordered  its  army,  which  was  placed  under 
A.  B.  1809.  ^^  command  of  the  archduke  Charles,  to  marcii  into  Bavaria 
and  Italy.  But  the  first  encounters  deuided  the  fate  of  the  war.  Napo- 
leon, supported  by  Wirtemberg  and  Bavaria,  marched  down  the  Danube 
with  a  considerable  force,  drove  the  enemy  over  the  Inn  by  a  suceession 
April  ao-aa,  «*'  victorious  encounters  (Ahensberg,  EckmiiH),  and  marched 
1809,  '  for  the  second  time  into  the  heart  of  the  Austrian  dominions. 

On  the  lOth  of  May,  the  emperor  stood  before  the  walls  of  the  capital, 
which,  three  days  after,  he  entered  as  a  conquerer.  Below  Yienna,  the 
north  bank  of  the  Danube,  which  is  there  crossed  by  numerous  bridges, 
was  defended  by  the  archduke  Charles.  Upon  the  French  army  attempt- 
ing to  cross  the  river  from  Lobau,  an  island  in  the  stream,  they  met  with 

such  opposition  in  the  two  days'  combat  of  Aspei-o  and  Es- 
May2i,2a.  jjjjgg^^  |.jjg^|.  jijgj  „ere  obliged  to  relinquish  the  attempt. 
This  bloody,  though  indecisive  battle,  where  12,000  French  soldiers,  in- 
cluding marshal  Lannes,  wore  left  upon  the  field,  gave  the  first  shock  to 
the  belief  in  Napoleon's  invincibility,  and  increased  the  confidence  of  the 
oppressed  people.  It  was  only  when  tlie  emperor  had  received  reenforce- 
ments,  and  Eugene  Beauharnais  had  united  himself  to  the  grand  arniy, 
after  the  victory  at  Eaab,  that  the  French  again,  and  this  time  with 

more  success,  attempted  the  passage  of  the  river,  and  defeated 
My  6, 8.  ^^^  archduke  in  tlie  great  battle  of  Wagram.  The  loss  on 
both  sides  was  tolerably  equal,  and  it  was  not  to  be  disputed  that  tie  French 
no  longer  retained  their  former  superiority  in  the  field.     Austria,  a  few 

days  later,  concluded,  over  hastily,  the  truco  of  Zuaym,  that 
''"'^  ^^'  she  might  open  negotiations  for  a  fresh  peace. 

§  5S8.  This  truce  was  fatal  to  the  Tyrolese.  The  warlike  inhabitants 
of  the  mountainous  region  of  the  Tyrol,  who  were  attached  with  the 
truest  devotion  to  Austria,  had  risen  at  the  commencement  of  the  war  to 
free  themselves  from  the  detested  government  of  Bavaria,  under  which 
they  had  been  placed  by  the  peace  of  Presburg.  The  stimulating  eichor- 
tations  of  their  priests,  who  possessed  great  influence  over  these  simple 
mountaineers,  and  the  enticements  and  promises  of  Austria,  produced  a 
genera!  insurrection.  Trusting  to  the  assistance  of  Austria,  the  Tyrolese 
Beized  the  familiar  rifle,  and,  Uke  the  Spaniards,  directed  from  the  moiin. 
ttun  heights  and  gullies  the  unerring  tube  against  the  French  and  Bava- 
rians, hazarding  life  and  property  in  defence  of  the  customs  of  their  fethers. 
At  their  head  stood  Andreas  Hofer,a  pubKcan  in   '     "  """' 
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of  great  consideration  among  his  countrjmen  both  on  account  of  his  bodily 
strength  and  courage,  aa  well  as  his  piety,  hia  pairiotiam,  and  his  honor- 
able character.  Shrewder  and  more  far-&ighled  men,  as  Hormajr,  the 
historian  of  the  Tyrol  and  of  this  war,  made  use  of  Hofer's  influence  with 
the  people  to  carry  the  movement  through  the  whole  land,  B}  the  tide 
of  Hofer  stood  Speckbacher,  the  soul  of  the  confederaiion.  A  frightful 
war  broke  out ;  the  Bavariana  were  compelled  to  evacuate  the  Gteiman 
Tyrol,  and  Hofer  took  possession  of  Innspruck  as  the  Austrian  com- 
mandanf.  The  truce  of  Znaym  produced  discouragement  and  irresolution 
among  the  insurgents,  without,  however,  patting  an  end  to  the  war.  But 
when  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Vienna  or  Schonbrunn,  by  which 
Auatria  again  lost  2000  square  (German)  miles  and  three  millions  of 
subjects,  deprived  the  Tyrolese  of  all  hopes  of  assistance,  and  the  Bava- 
rians and  French,  with  increased  forces,  marched  into  the  land  from  three 
different  quarters,  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  Innspruck  again  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Bavarians.  Speckbacher  and  other  leaders  sought 
their  safety  in  flight;  but  Hofer,  who,  led  aatray  by  had  counsel,  had 
again  taken  up  arms,  was  discovered  in  a  cave  where  he  had  concealed 
February  18,  himself  for  two  months  with  his  family,  and  shot  in  Mantua. 
1810.*  He  died  with  the  courage  of  a  hero,  and  highly  reverenced 

by  his  countrymen.     Tyrol  was  divided  into  three  portions. 

§  589.  During  the  second  Austrian  war,  attempts  were  made  in  various 
parta  of  Germany  to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke.  In  Kurhesaen,  the 
colonel.  Von  Dorenberg,  attempted  to  overthrow  the  king  of  Westphaiia  hy 
an  insurrection.  The  fmlure  of  this  attempt  did  not  detei  the  brave  major 
Von  Schill  from  hazarding  a  similar  one  in  Prussia.  With  a  troop  of 
bold  volunteers,  he  hoped  to  arouae  the  North  of  Germany  against  the 
foreign  despotism.  But  fear  of  the  great  emperor  of  battles  paralyzed 
the  arms  of  the  people.  Pursued  hy  the  enemy,  Sehill  threw  himself 
May  Bi,  into  the  Strong  town  of  Stralsund,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 

1809.  to  take  ship  from  thence  to  England.     But  he  fell  during  an 

assault,  together  with  most  of  his  companiona  in  arms,  beneath  the  eabrea 
of  the  enemy's  cavalry  ;  the  rest  wei-e  made  prisoners  of  war,  the  officers 
shot  in  Wesel  and  Brunswick,  and  the  privates  condemned  to  the  French 
galleys. 

Duke  "William  of  Brunswick,  the  heroic  son  of  the  field-marshal,  waa 
more  fortunate.  He  had  marched  to  the  aid  of  Austria  with  his  "  black 
hand ; "  but  treating  the  truce  of  Znaym  with  contempt,  because  in  it  he 
bad  only  been  regarded  as  an  Austrian  marshal,  and  not  as  aa  independent 
prince  of  the  empire,  he  fought  his  way  with  incredible  bravery  through 
hostile  lands  and  armies  to  (he  North  Sea,  whence  he  escaped  with  hig 
October  la  followers  to  England.  The  intense  excitement  of  men's  minda 
leofl.  was  evinced  by  the  attempted  assassination  of  Napoleon  by  a 

young  man,  of  Hamburg  named  Staps,  Being  seized  by  General  Rapp. 
and  confessing  his  intention,  he  was  lead  to  death. 
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If  the  enferprisea  of  Scliill  and  DSrenberg  were  foolhardy  and  incon- 
Biderate,  they  were  nevertheless  of  importance  as  proofs  of  the  senUmenla 
prevailing  among  the  people,  and  of  the  newly-aroused  patriolism.  These 
sentiments  were  encouraged  and  fostered  chiefly  in  Prussia.  It  was  here 
that  patriotically  disposed  men  had  assumed  the  conduct  of  affairs  after 
the  disastrous  days  of  Jena  and  Tilsit,  and  tiriveh  the  characterless  old 
Prussian  party  from  the  councils  of  the  king.  The  high-minded  baroa 
Von  Steia  attempted  lo  elevate  the  citizen  and  peasant  class  by  introduc- 
ing a  liberal  municipal  government,  rendering  the  possession  of  landed 
property  attainable  by  every  one,  and  limiting  the  class  privileges  of  the 
middle  ages.  Schamhorst  completely  revolutionized  the  affaii-s  of  the 
army :  the  employment  of  mercenary  troops  was  superseded  by  the 
universal  obligation  to  bear  arms,  the  feelings  of  honor  were  excited 
among  the  privates  by  throwing  open  the  rank  of  ofiicer  to  all,  and  by  the 
abolition  of  degrading  punishmeEta.  It  is  true  that  the  king,  in  a  short 
time,  found  himself  compelled  to  remove  his  patriotic  advisers,  when  the 
mandate  of  Napoleon  outlawed  the  baron  Von  Stein,  and  compelled  him 
to  take  refuge  in  Russia.  But  their  works,  nevertheless,  remained,  and 
formed  the  groundwork  of  a  system  of  government  which  was  founded 
upon  the  legal  equality  of  the  whole  of  the  citizens.  Stein's  successor, 
the  astute  chancellor  Von  Ilardenberg,  proceeded,  as  much  as  possible, 
upon  the  same  principles ;  and  the  Tugendbund,  which  was  joined  by  some 
of  the  noblest  men  of  the  country,  aroused  and  encouraged  patriotism  and 
love  of  freedom  among  the  people  and  the  ardent  youth, 

§  590.  The  French  Empire  at  its  height.  —  Napoleon  stood  at 
the  summit  of  Lis  power  and  greatness  after  the  peace  of  Vienna.  It 
was  only  the  reflection  that  he  had  no  heir  that  occasioned  liim  any  dis- 
quiet; he  accordingly  got  himself  divorced  from  Josephine,  upon  the 
Deoamber  16,  ground  of  some  informality  in  their  nuptials,  and  married 
1809.  Maria  Louisa,  daughter  of  the  emperor  of  Austria.     It  was 

on  the  1st  of  April,  1810,  that  he  celebrated  his  nuptials  with  the  "  daughter 
of  the  Cfesars."  Five  queens  supported  the  train  of  the  bride,  and  an 
unexampled  magnificence  was  displayed.  But  a  fire  during  the  ball  that 
was  given  by  the  Austrian  ambassador,  Schwarzenberg,  in  honor  of  the 
newly-married  pair,  and  in  which  his  sister  perished  in  the  flames,  was 
regarded  as  an  omen  of  evil  promise.  When  a  son  was  born  to  the  em- 
Mnrcli  20  peror  in  the  following  year,  who   received  the  pompous  title 

leii.  of  king  of  Rome,  Napoleon's  fortune  seemed  io  be  complete 

and  the  future  of  France  secured.  But  pride  and  ambition  drove  him  on 
from  one  act  of  violence  to  another ;  there  was  no  end  of  the  ailiances, 
separations,  and  interchanges  of  lands  and  territories:  what  the  despot 
created  to-day,  he  destroyed  on  the  morrow ;  him  whom  he  made  a  great 
man  one  year  he  humbled  in  the  following.  The  blockade  of  the  continent 
became  daily  more  rigid,  to  the  despair  of  merchants  and  traders.    When 
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king  Louis  of  Holland  resisted  this,  and  permitted  his  people  some  relas> 
ation,  he  was  so  unkindly  and  unworthily  treated  hy  his  imperial  brothci 
that  he  renounced  the  throne,  upon  which  Napoleon  united  the  kingdom 
of  Holland  with  France.  A  few  months  later,  he  also  added  the  Hanse 
towns,  Hamburg,  Breinen,  Lubeck,  and,  besides  these,  the  dukedom  of 
Oldenburg  and  the  provinces  between  the  Rhine  and  tie  Elbe,  to  the 
French  empire,  which  now  ruled  the  whole  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  and 
nmnbered  130  departments.  Hamburg  was  made  the  capital  of  the  new 
territory,  and  the  cruel  Davoust  placed  there  as  ruler.  The  slavery 
within  increased  with  the  extension  without.  A  formidable  state-polico  sup- 
pressed the  last  remains  of  freedom,  and  threatened  every  suspected  person 
with  peraecation  and  imprisonment.  Arbitrariness,  passion,  and  despotism, 
usurped  the  place  of  popular  rights ;  restrictions  on  trade,  oppressive  tax- 
ation, and  military  conscriptions  were  the  burdens  imposed  upon  friendly 
states !  the  calamities  of  war,  exactions,  and  the  quarterings  of  troops,  were 
the  miseries  of  the  hostile, 

6.  THE  "wAb  against  kussia. 

§  591.  The  extension  of  the  empire  of  France  even  to  the  shores  of  the 
Baltic,  by  which  means  the  duke  of  Oldenburg,  a  near  relation  of  the  im- 
perial family  of  Eussia,  was  deprived  of  his  lands,  completely  destroyed 
the  friendship  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  which  had  already 
grown  cold  since  the  increase  of  the  dukedom  of  Warsaw  by  the  peace 
of  Vienna.  This  hostile  feeling,  which  was  first  displayed  in  the  angry 
langtiage  of  diplomatists  and  in  newspaper  articles,  was  increased  when 
the  Russian  government  procltumed  a  new  tariff  unfavorable  to  the  im- 
portation of  French  goods.  Both  parties  prepared  themselves  for  a  des- 
perate struggle.  The  emperor  of  Russia  concluded  a  peace  with  the 
Turks  by  the  mediation  of  the  English,  and  brought  over  to  his  side 
Bernadotfe  of  Sweden,  whom  Napoleon  had  greatly  injured  ;  the  French 
emperor,  on  the  other  hand,  arranged  a  treaty  with  Prussia  and  Austria, 
by  which  he  obtained  a  considerable  increase  of  his  forces.  Alexander's 
defianf  demand,  that  the  French  garrisons  should  at  once  evacuate  Pome- 
rania  and  Russia,  produced  a  declaration  of  war. 

g  592.  In  May,  Napoleon,  accompanied  by  his  wife,  njade  his  appear- 
Bnce  in  Dresden,  where  the  princes  of  the  Rhine  Confederation,  the  em- 
(leror  of  Austria,  and  tie  king  of  Prussia,  were  likewise  present  tn  pay 
their  homage  to  the  potentate  who  was  now  summoning  half  Europe  to 
arms  gainst  Russia.  After  a  residence  of  ten  days  among  this  brilliant 
assemblage  of  princes.  Napoleon  hastened  to  his  army,  nearly  half  a 
million  strong,  and  which,  with  more  than  a  thousand  cannon  and  20,000 
baggage  waggons,  was  lying  scattered  along  between  the  Vistula  and  tho 
Niemen.  The  left  wing,  consisting  for  the  most  part  of  Poles  and  Prus- 
iians,  under  the  command  of  Macdonald,  was  placed  upon  the  banks  of 
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the  Baltic  ;  the  right,  formed  by  the  Austrian  auxiliaries  led  by  Schwar- 
zenberg,  with  a  division  of  French  and  Saxons  under  Kegnier,  stood  on 
the  Jxiwer  Bug,  opposite  the  soulhera  ofrmy  of  the  Russians ;  the  body,  . 
commftaded  by  Napoleon  himself,  and  under  him  by  the  most  experienced 
marshals  of  his  school,  crossed  the  Niemen  in  June  and  marched  into 
Wilna.  The  appearance  of  the  French  awakened  the  moat  sanguine  ex- 
pectations and  warlike  enthusiasm  among  the  Poles.  The  diet  of  War- 
saw declared  the  restoration  of  the  kingdom  of  Poland,  and  determined 
upon  the  formation  of  a  general  confederation.  But  popular  movements 
were  cot  to  Napoleon  «  taste  he  forbade  a  rise  e«  masse,  and  damped 
the  enthusiasm  by  lecla  ng  that  out  of  regard  to  Austria,  he  could  not 
consent  to  the  lesto  alion  of  the  Polish  republic  in  its  whole  extent 
Nevertheless,  Pol  h  wanors  under  Poniatowski  and  others  fought  with 
their  accustomed  Talor  beneath  the  eagles  of  Napoleon,  and  the  Polish 
people  supported,  to  tl  e  best  f  their  pdwer,  the  foreign  troops  that  were 
now  marching  in  the  midst  of  dreadful  rains  from  "Wilna  to  Witepsk. 
Moscow, "  the  heart  of  Russia,"  was  Napoleon's  aim ;  but  he  soon  dis- 
covered what  powerful  allies  the  Russians  were  possessed  of  in  the  nature 
of  their  country.  The  roads  were  impassable,  supplies  did  not  arrive, 
the  poor  and  badly  c-Jllivated  soil  afibrded  little  means  of  subsistence  j 
diseases  diminished  the  number  of  troops  and  filled  the  hospitals. 

§  693.  The  Russian  generals,  Barclay  de  Tolly  and  Bagration,  avoided 
a  fixed  battle,  and  lured  the  emperor  onwards  deeper  into  the  country. 
August  17,  The  first  battle  was  fought  at  Smolensk ;  hut  afier  fighting  a 
1812.  '  whole  day  without  any  decisive  result,  the  Russians,  in  the 
night,  left  the  town,  which  was  in  flames.  On  the  following  morning, 
the  French  found  tlie  site  of  the  town  drenched  with  blood  and  covered 
with  corpses.  A  council  of  war  was  held  in  Smolensk,  but,  despite  the 
number  of  voices  that  were  raised  against  the  continuance  of  the  cam- 
paign. Napoleon  insisted  upon  the  conquest  of  Moscow,  where  he  intended 
to  pass  the  winter,  and  to  force  Alexander  to  a  peace.  The  Russians 
murmured  at  Barclay's  mode  of  conducting  the  war,  as  the  Romans  had 
once  done  at  the  delay  of  Fabius;  for  which  reason,  Alexander  appointed 
General  Kutusoff  to  the  command,  who,  as  a  native  of  the  country,  was 
nearer  to  the  people,  and  who  was  much  beloved  by  the  lower  class  of 
Russians  for  his  attachment  to  the  religious  customs,  and  to  the  old  Rus- 
sian manners  and  usages.  Kutusoff  dared  not  allow  the  holy  city  of 
Moscow,  with  its  innumerable  towers  and  golden  cupolas,  to  fall  into 
the  hands  of  the  French,  unless  he  wished  to  forfeit  all  the  affections  of 
Ihe  people.  He  halted  his  troops,  and  by  this  means  brought  about  the 
murderous  battle  of  Borodino,  on  the  Moskwa,  in  which  the 
SeptembarT.  j-^gngh  indeed  remained  jn  possession  of  the  field,  but  were 
obliged  to  allow  the  Russians  to  retire  in  good  order.  Upwards  of  70,- 
000  bodies  covered  the  field ;  Ney,  "  the  prince  of  the  Moskwa,"  was  iba 
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hero  of  the  day.  On  the  14ih  of  September,  the  French  entered  Mo» 
cow.  The  nobility  and  the  better  class  of  citizens  had  left  the  place. 
A  seci-et  horror  fell  upon  the  soldiers  as  they  entered  the  town,  and  saw 
nothing  but  a  few  of  the  rabble  ci-eeping  about;  hut  who  can  describe 
their  terror  when  the  four  days'  conflagration  of  Moscow,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  ail  means  of  estitiguiahing  it,  soon  became  a  sea  of  flame,  re- 
duced the  city,  which  was  bnilt  of  wood,  and  the  ancient  Kremhn,  which 
Napoleon  himself  had  chosen  for  a  residence,  to  ashes  ?  The  governor 
of  Moscow,  Eostopschin,  had  ^ven  orders  for  this  horrible  deed,  without 
the  command  of  the  Tzar,  for  the  purpose  of  depriying  the  grand  army 
of  its  winter  quarters,  and  of  compelling  it  to  a  disastrous  retreat.  For- 
getful of  all  order  and  discipline,  the  soldiers  rushed  into  the  burning 
houses  to  gratify  their  passions  and  love  of  plunder. 

§  594.  From  all  this  if  was  apparent  that  the  Euasians  were  wsging 
a  war  of  extermination !  and  yet  Napoleon,  from  some  unaccountable 
delusion,  suffered  himself  to  be  decoyed,  by  the  artfully  sustained  hupes 
of  a  peace,  into  remaining  thirty-four  days  in  Moscow  without  perceiving 
that  Kutusoff  was  seeking  to  detain  him  till  tlie  commencement  of  winter, ' 
that  during  the  retreat  the  cold  might  destroy  the  half-clad  soldiers,  who 
were  suffering  from  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  At  length,  late  in 
October,  was  commenced  that  fata]  retreat  of  the  grand  army,  which  has 
no  parallel  ia  the  history  of  the  sufferings  of  war.  The  plan  at  first 
contemplated,  of  marching  upon  Kaluga,  was  given  up  after 
October  24.  ^-^^  dreadful  battle  of  Malo-Jaroslowelz,  and  the  road  towards 
Smolensk  over  the  corpse-covered  battle  field  of  Borodino  was  entered 
upon.  In  November,  the  cold  reached  18,  and  afterwards  became  27 
degrees  below  zero.  Who  can  describe  all  the  sufferings,  battles,  and 
fiitigues,  by  which  the  grand  army  was  gradually  destroyed  In  the  midst 
of  the  stern  winter?  Hunger,  cold,  and  ei-haustion  produced  greater 
ravages  than  the  bullets  of  the  Russians  or  the  lances  of  the  Cossacks. 
It  was  a  horrible  sight  to  see  thousands  of  starved  or  frozen  soldiers  lying 
in  the  public  roads,  or  on  the  desokte  steppes  covered  with  snow  and  ice, 
intermingled  with  fallen  horses,  abandoned  arms,  and  rieh  articles  of 
plunder.  Kutusoff,  who,  in  a  proclamation,  ascribed  the  burning  of 
Moscow  to  the  French,  to  inflame  the  hatred  of  the  people  still  more 
against  them,  never  left  their  flank,  and  forced  them  to  contest  every 
yard  of  ground.  When  Smolensk  was  reached,  about  the  middle  of  No- 
vember, the  army  still  numbered  about  40,000  men,  fit  for  service ;  these 
were  followed  by  upwards  of  of  30,000  unarmed  stragglers,  without  dis- 
ripline,  order,  or  leaders  ;  a  picture  of  wretchedness  and  horror.  And 
yet  it  was  here  that  the  greatest  misery  began,  inasmuch  as,  by  some 
error  in  the  orders,  the  expected  supplies  of  arms,  clothes,  and  neceasariea 
were  not  forthcoming  in  the  town,  and  the  enemy  with  increased  forces 
jrere  obstructing  the  path  of  march.     The  hero  of  the  retreat  was  Nej, 
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the  commander  of  the  rear,  the  "  braveat  of  the  brave."  His  passage 
over  the  frozen  but  partly  thawed  Dnieper,  during  lie  night,  was  one  of 
the  most  daring  feats  recorded  in  history.  On  the  25th  of  November, 
the  army  arrived  at  the  ever-memorable  river  Beresina.  Two  bridges 
were  thrown  across  the  stream  in  the  presence  of  the  hostile  army,  and 
the  small  remnant  that  atiH  preserved  its  discipline  passed  over  in  the 
midst  of  innumerable  dangers  ;  but  nearly  18,000  stragglers,  that  did  not 
arrive  in  time,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy.  How  many  were 
drowned  between  the  masses  of  ice  in  the  cold  waves  of  the  river,  or  were 
trampled  down  and  destroyed  in  the  dreadful  press,  no  one  can  teli.  Af- 
NovBmbec  ter  the  passage  of  the  Bei-esina,  Napoleon  had  Btill  8,000 
26-29.  soldiers  fit  for  service.     Ney  was  the  last  man  of  the  rear- 

guard. According  to  the  official  ^oount,  243,600  enemies'  bodies  were 
buried  in  Eussia.  Half  of  Europe  had  cause  to  mourn.  On  the  3d  of 
December,  Napoleon  published  the  celebrated  29l:h  bulletin,  which  in- 
formed the  expectant  people,  who  had  been  without  intelligence  for 
months,  tliat  the  emperor  was  safe  and  the  grand  army  destroyed.  Two 
days  afferwards,  he  made  over  the  command  to  Murat,  and  hastened  to 
Paris  to  arrange  fresh  a 


D.  DISSOLUTION  OF  THE  FRENCH  EJIPIEE,  AND 
ESTABLISHMENT  OF  A  FliESH  SYSTEM. 

1.  THE  GERMAN  WAK  OP  tlBEBATION,  AND  THE  PiLL  OF 
NAPOLEON. 

§  595.  The  saying  attributed  to  Talleyrand,  that  the  Kussian  cam- 
paign was  "  the  beginning  of  the  end,"  soon  proved  true.  No  doubty 
oppressive  conscriptions  soon  filled  up  the  chasms  in  the  French  army, 
but  the  faith  in  Napoleon's  invincibility  was  goue ;  and  fresh  armies 
formed  from  young  and  inexperienced  men  were  opposed  to  an  enemy 
inspired  to  great  actions  both  by  the  victory  they  had  attained,  and  by 
the  newly-awakened  feeling  of  patriotism.  So  early  as  the  SOth  of  De- 
cember, the  Prussian  general,  York,  who  commanded  under  Macdonald, 
on  the  east  coast,  had  entered  into  an  understanding  with  the  Russian 
marshal,  Diebitsch,  and  had  desisted,  together  with  his  troops,  from  any 
further  hostilities.  It  is  true  that  this  proceeding  was  publicly  censured 
in  Berlin;  but  the  king's  journey  to  Breslau,  where  many  patriotic  men 
assembled  themselves  around  him,  was  the  first  step  towards  the  alliance 
with  Russia,  which  was  completed  in  the  following  February.  The 
Febmary  3,  boundless  ill-usage  experienced  by  Prussia  had  excited  such 
1818,  a  detestation  of  the  foreign  despotism,  that  the  king's  "  Call 

to  his  people"  to  take  up  arms  awakened  an  incredible  aidor  for  wan 
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The  Enthusiasm  seized  upon  all  ages  and  conditions,  Youllis  and  men 
withdrew  themselves  from  their  wonted  oeeupations,  and  from  the  circles 
of  affection,  that  they  might  dedicate  their  strength  to  the  liberation  of 
their  fatherland.  Studeuta  and  teachers  left  the  lecture-room,  oMcials 
left  their  posts,  joung  nobles  the  homes  of  their  fathers ;  they  seized  the 
musket  and  knapsack,  and  placed  theiaselves  in  the  ranks  as  common 
Boldiera,  aloug  with  the  mechanic  who  had  come  forth  from  his  workshop, 
and  the  peasant  who  had  exchanged  the  ploughshare  for  the  sword. 

5  596.  The  allied  monacchs  attempted  to  win  over  the  king  of  Saxony 
to  their  cause.  But  Frederick  Augustus  resisted  the  inyitation.  Grati- 
tude for  the  many  proofs  of  favor  and  confidence  which  had  been  shown 
him  liy  Napoleon,  and  fear  of  the  av.ger  of  that  potentate,  bound  him  fast 
to  his  alliance  with  the  French  emperor.  He  placed  his  lands,  his  for- 
tresses, and  his  troops  at  his  disposal,  and  Saxony  accordingly  became  the 
Beat  of  the  war.  In  the  first  battles  at  Lutzen,  the  French  indeed  re- 
"  lained  possession  of  the  field,  and  drove  hack  their  opponents 

as  far  as  the  Oder;  but  the  heroism  of  the  young  German 
May  ao.  warriors,  who  fearlessly  presented  their  breasts  to  the  storm 

of  balls,  showed  the  enemy  that  a  different  spirit  had  taken  possession  of 
the  Prussians  from  that  displayed  at  Jena.  Scharnhorst  breathed  forth 
his  heroic  soul  at  Liitzen.  Among  the  thousands  who  strewed  the  field 
in  these  two  engagements  were  Bessieres  and  Duroc  The  death  of  the 
latter,  whom  Napoleon  lovedand  esteemed  above  all  others  for  his  amia- 
bility, fidelity,  and  attachment,  was  a  great  shock  to  the  French  emperor, 
^or  the  first  time,  a  dark  presentiment  of  the  mutabilities  of  life  seemed 
to  take  "possession  of  his  breast  But  pride  and  pi-esumption  hurried 
him  onwards.  It  was  in  vain  that  Austria  endeavored,  during  a  short 
cessation  of  hostilities,  to  negotiate  a  peace  at  the  Congress  of  Prague  ; 

Napoleon  insolently  refused  to  surrender  any  of  the  con- 
'  ^'    '  quered  countries.     This  was  followed  by  a  breaking  up  of 

iugust  13.      the  truce,  and  by  Austria's  declaration  of  war  against  France. 

It  is  true  that  Napoleon,  in  the  battle  of  Dresden,  once  more 

chained  victory  to  his  eagles,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
his  opponent,  Moreau,  whom  Alexander  had  summoned  from  America, 
carried  from  the  field  mortally  wounded;  but  the  fruits  of  the  Dresden 
victory  were  destroyed  (1)  by  Bliicher's  simultaneous  engagement  on  the 

Katzbach  in  Silesia,  against  Macdonald,  a  battle  in  which 

'      Marsha]  "  Forwards "  gained  the  title  of  a  prince  of  the 

battle-field;  (2)  by  the  French  general,  Vandamme,  being  defeated  and 

made  prisoner  with  ids  whole  army,  in  the    hotly  contested  battle  of 

Culm,  a  catastrophe  that  was  brought  about  by  Kleist's  daring  march 

across  the  heights  of  NoUendoi-f,  and  by  the  pertinacious 
*  °^'  ~  '  courage  of  the  Russian  guards  under  Osfermann  ;  and  (3) 
AngUBtaa.  by  the  splendid  feats  of  the  Prusso-Swedish  army  at  Gros- 
gepwmbere.    Eeeren  and  Dennewitz. 
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I  597.  By  the  autumn,  lie  result  of  this  great  struggle  was  scarcely, 
doabtful  i  the  princes  of  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine  gradually  fell 
off  from  Napoleon,  and  joined  the  allies  ;  thus  Bavaria,  who 
OotohmS.  p^33i„jed  the  treaty  of  Ried  with  Austria.  In  October,  the 
armies  united  themselves  together  in  the  broad  plain  of  Leipsic ;  the 
Austriana,  under  prince  Schwarzenberg,  in  whose  hands  the  management 
of  the  whole  was  placed  ;  the  Russians,  under  Barclay,  Benningsen,  and 
others ;  the  Prussians,  under  Blucher ;  and  the  Swedes,  under  Bema- 
dotte.  The  forces  of  the  allies  (300,000  men)  were  superigr  to  the  army 
conducted  by  Napoleon  himself  by  100,000  men.  It  was  in  vain  tliat  the. 
French  emperor,  to  whom  the  god  of  battles  had  so  often  been  propitious, 
unfolded  his  mighty  talents ;  it  was  la  vain  that  the  most  distinguished 
marshals  of  his  school,  Ney,  Murat,  Augereau,  Macdonald,  the  Pol^ 
Poniatowski,  and  many  others,  exerted  their  strength  to  the  utmost.  The 
three  days'  battle  fought  in  Leipsic  and  the  neighboring  vil- 
-  ■  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^P  j^g  French  empire.  After  suffering 
an  enormo-js  loss.  Napoleon,  in  the  night  of  the  19th  October,  quitted  the 
town,  which  was  immediately  taken  possession  of  by  the  allies.  The 
over-hasty  destruction  of  the  Elster  bridge  delivered  up  18,000  soldier? 
fit  for  battle  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  Jo  say  nothing  of  the  sick  and 
the  wounded.  Poniatowski,  who  during  the  battle  had  been  made  mar- 
shal, found  his  death  in  the  waters.  The  French,  closely  pursued  by  the 
enemy,  advanced  by  hasty  marches  by  Erfurt  to  the  Rhine.  Their  pas- 
sage was  opposed  at  Hanau  by  Wrede,  with  Bavarians  and  Austrians; 
but  by  this  he  only  gave  the  "dying  lion"  an  opportunity  of  displaying 
October  30,  his  military  skill.  The  victory  that  was  gained  at  Hanau 
81.  '     over  the  wounded  Wrede  opened  to  the  French  the  passage 

to  the  Rhine  by  the  way  of  Frankfurt.  But  the  unfortunates  all  carried 
the  germs  of  mortal  disease  in  their  breasts,  and  half  of  them  died  before 
the  end  of  the  year  in  over-crowded  hospitals.  The  dissolution  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia,  the  return  of  the  Elector  of  Hesse,  and  of  the 
dukes  of  Brunswick  and  Oldenber^,  to  their  own  dominions,  the  impri- 
Bonment  of  ihe  king  of  Saxony,  and  the  breaking  up  of  the  Confederatiou 
of  the  Rhine,  now  followed  in  quick  succession.  Dalberg  renounced  his 
archdukedom  of  Frankfurt ;  Wirtemberg,  Baden,  Hesse-Darmstadt,  coih 
cluded  treaties  with  Austria,  and  arrayed  their  troops  beneath  the  stand- 
ard of  the  aUies.  It  was  only  in  Hamburg  that  the  French  mMntained 
themselves,  under  the  cruel  Davoust,  tiil  the  May  of  181i,  and  practised 
dreadful  exactions  and  oppressions.  The  king  of  Denmark  was  punished 
for  his  adherence  to  Napoleon  by  the  loss  of  Norway,  which  was  given 
lanoarr  It,  to  Sweden  by  the  peace  of  Kiel.  The  same  thing  happened 
1814.  in  Italy.   The  viceroy,  Eugene,  left  the  beautiful  lands  of  the 

Po  to  the  Austrians,  after  a  gallant  defence,  and  joined  his  father-in-law 
b  Bavaria.     The  archduke  Ferdinand  returned  to  Tuscany,  and  thfl 
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States  of  the  Church  received  the  severely-tried  Pope  Pias  VII.  Naples 
nlone  remained  for  a  ehort  time  in  the  hands  of  the  cavalry  leader,  Murat, 
who,  having  quarrelled  with  Lis  brother-in-law,  joined  himself  to  Austria. 
§  598.  The  allied  monarchs  held  a  council  with  their  ministers  and 
generals  in  Frankfurt,  established  a  provisional  government  over  the  con- 
quered lands,  and  again  made  the  French  emperor  an  offer  of  peace,  if 
he  would  content  himself  with  the  Rhine  as  the  boundary  of  France.  As, 
however,  the  vast  preparations  that  Mapoleon  was  making,  by  means  of 
a  severe  conscription,  convinced  the  allied  powers  that  their  adversary 
was  going  once  more  to  try  the  chances  of  battle,  it  was  determined  to 
January  1,  cross  the  Rhine.  It  was  on  new-year's  night  that  Bliicher 
181*.  crcBsed  the  German  river,  at  several  points  between  Mann- 

heim and  Coblentz,  with  the  Silesian  army,  whilst  Schwarzenberg  marched 
with  the  main  body  through  Switzerland  to  the  south-east  of  France,  and 
»  second  Prussian  army,  under  Bulow,  freed  Holland,  and  enabled  the 
Stadtholder  to  return  to  his  states.     In  Champagne,  the  armies  of  Bliicher 

and  Schwarzenberg  met  together,  and  won  the  battle  of 
'  Brienne  (la  Eothiere).  But,  as  tbe  difficulty  of  obtaining 
provisions  compelled  the  two  armies  again  to  separate,  whilst  Schwarzen- 
berg marched  along  the  Seine,  and  Bliicher  followed  the  course  of  the 
Marne,  the  French  emperor,  whose  military  talents  again  blazed  forth  in 
their  fullest  lustre,  succeeded  in  repeatedly  defeating  the  Silesian  army 
(at  Montmirail,  Chateau-Thierry),  and  compelling  it  to  retreat.     After 

this,  he  suddenly  threw  himself  upon  the  main  army,  and 

drove  this  also  back  upon  Troyes  by  the  victory  of  Monte- 
reau.  These  events  made  such  an  impression  upon  the  allies,  that  it 
would  not  have  been  difBcult  for  the  emperor,  in  the  fresh  negotiations 
for  peace  that  were  opened  at  Chatillon,  to  have  secured  himself  upon 
the  throne  of  France,  if  he  would  only  have  ^vea  up  the  other  conquered 
countries.  But,  as  he  increased  his  demands  with  every  favorable  turn 
of  fortune,  only  gave  limited  powers  to  his  ambassador,  Caulaincourt, 
and  paralyzed  the  negotiations  by  ambiguous  and  undecisive  declarations, 

the  decision  was  delayed  until  Bliicher,  Napoleon's  most 
'  '  implacable  enemy,  had  gained  fresh  advantages  over  the  de- 
bilitated French  army  at  Craonne  and  Laon.  The  negotiations  were 
now  broken  off,  and  the  dethronement  of  Bonaparte  resolved  upon.    The 

battle  of  Arcis  on  the  Aube,  convinced  the  French  emperor 
'  that  his  weakened  and  exhausted  army  would  avail  no  longer 
agmnst  the  iron  ranks  of  the  enemy ;  and  this  conviction  made  him  irre- 
solute. Whilst  tbe  allies  were  marching  upon  Paris,  and-  his  presence 
in  the  capital  was  imperatively  called  for,  he  wasted  his  time  in  daring 
but  fruitless  marches.  The  heroic  exertions  of  a  few  thousand  National 
Guards  at  Fere-Champenoise  was  the  last  display  of  popular  energy.  A 
jfew  days  later,  the  hostile  army  stormed  Montmartre.    Upon  this,  Joseph, 
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to  whom  Napoleon  had  entrusted  the  defence  of  the  capital,  placed  hia 
ftuthority  in  the  hands  of  Mortier  and  Marmorit,  and  retired  with  the 
empress  and  the  regency  to  Blois.  The  two  marshals  were  soon  com- 
pelled  to  yield  to  superior  force,  and  to  surrender  the  dty  by 
°™  '  treaty.  Hereupon  followed  the  entrance  of  tie  allies  into 
Paris,  and  the  estahlishment  of  a  provisional  government  tinder  the  pre- 
sidentship of  Talleyrand.  This  astute  diplomatist,  a  master  in  every  in- 
trigne  and  artifice,  now  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  of  the  royal 
family,  and  attempted,  by  the  employment  of  the  principle  of  legitimacy, 
to  exclude  Napoleon,  and  to  bring  about  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons. 

2.  THE  BESTOEATION   AND   THE  HUNDRED   DATS. 

§  599.  In  the  meanwhile.  Napoleon,  with  his  Guard  and  his  friends, 
the  number  of  which  diminished  every  day,  was  lingering  in  Fontain- 
bleau.  He  changed  helplessly  from  one  resolution  to  another,  till,  at 
length,  the  news  of  Marmont's  defection  decided  him  upon  abdicating 

the  throne  in  favor  of  his  son.     But  this  conditional  abdica- 
^      ■  tion  was  not  received  by  the  allied  powers;  he  could  not 

continue  the  contest,  for  even  his  nearest  friends,  Eerthier,  Ney,  OudJnot, 
and  others,  had  deserted  him,  and  turned  towards  the  new  sun.     In  this 

extremity,  Napoleon  signed  the  unconditional  act  of  abdica- 
^'    '  tion  as  dictated  by  the  allies.     He  received  the  island  of 

Elba  as  his  property,  an  income  of  2,000,000  francs,  and  the  permission 
'o  reUm  400  of  his  faithful  guard  around  his  person.  His  wife,  Maria 
fiouisa,  obtained  the  duchy  of  Parraa.  On  the  20th  of  April,  Napoleon 
>rdered  the  grenadiers  of  his  guard  to  be  drawn  up  in  the  castle-yard  of 
/ontainbleau,  and,  with  a  broken  heart,  took  an  afieeting  leave  of  them, 
amidst  the  sobs  of  the  veteran  heroes.  On  the  4th  of  May,  he  landed 
at'Elba.     Shortly  after,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  people,  who  were  weary 

of  war,  the  first  Peace  of  Paris  was  concluded,  by  which 
^■^^*''  France  received  Louis  SVIII.  as  king,  a  new  constitutional 

government,  and  the  boundaries  of  1792.  The  foreign  armies  left  the 
French  territories,  and  the  Congress  of  "Vienna  was  to  have  placed  the 
new  order  of  things  in  Eu    p      p  n  a  firm  foundation. 

§  600.  It  was  a  splend  da  ml  ly  th  Vienna  Congress.  Emperors 
and  kings,  princes  and  nohl  he  m  t  lebrated  men  of  all  countries, 
were  there  assembled,  and      j      ng  their  victory.     The  majesty 

and  civilization  of  all  Eur  i  there  d  played  themselves  in  their  fullest 
lustre ;  and  the  magnificent  fe  t  al  lb  riotous  feasts,  splendid  balls, 
and  evening  assemblies,  had  no  end.  But  the  establishment  of  the  new 
Byst«m  was  no  light  task ;  and,  in  the  midst  of  all  this  splendor  and  re- 
joicing, violent  passions  were  in  motion,  which  threatened  to  destroy  the 
work  of  peace  before  its  completion.  The  return  of  the  legitimate  royal  ■ 
%milies  to  their  lost  thrones,  and  the  most  complete  destruction  that  waa 
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possible  of  the  republican  constitutions,  were  tlie  two  principles  on  which 
all  parties  were  soon  agreed;  but  when  questions  respecting  the  division 
of  the  conquered  and  vacated  lands,  and  the  indemnification  of  the  allies, 
came  to  be  discussed,  envy,  selfishness,  avarice,  and  all  impure  motives 
were  aroused.  The  court  of  Berlin  demanded  the  union  of  Saxony  with 
the  Prussian  kingdom,  and  Russia  entertained  the  view  of  getting  entire 
possession  of  Poland ;  both  demands  met  with  vehement  opposition ;  the 
dispute  seemed  to. threaten  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  the  ai-mies  were 
placed  upon  a  war  footing.  These  appearances,  and  the  proceedings  in 
France,  where  the  constitution  granted  by  Louia  XVIII.  afforded  but 
little  defence  against  the  reaction,  awakened  new  hopes  in  Hapoleon. 
The  Bourbons  showed  by  their  proceedings  "that  they  had  learned 
nothing,  and  forgotten  nothing."  The  memory  of  the  Revolution  and 
of  the  empire  was,  as  far  as  possible,  destroyed.  The  tricolored  national 
cockade  was  thrust  aside  by  the  white ;  the  old  aristocracy  treated  the 
new  nobility  with  insolence  and  contempt,  and  drove  them  from  the 
neighborhood  of  the  court,  where  the  tone  was  given  by  the  polite  count 
of  Artois  and  the  gloomy  duchess  of  Angouleme  (daughter  of  Louis 
XVI-),  whose  heart  was  filled  with  hatred  and  venom  against  the  men 
of.  the  Revolution.  The  guards  were  discharged,  and  their  places  sup- 
plied by  well-paid  Swiss;  the  officers  of  the  grand  army  were  dismissed 
upon  half-payj  the  Legion  of  Honor  was  rendered  mean  and  contempti- 
ble by  the  distribution  of  innumerable  crosses  to  the  unworthy;  the 
compact  with  the  banished  emperor  himself  was  not  adhered  to ;  the 
clergy  and  the  emigrants,  who  met  with  particular  favor  in  the  palace, 
began  to  dream  of  a  restoration  of  their  lost  estates,  tithes,  and  feudal 
privileges ;  great  discontent  took  possession  of  the  nation ;  the  wish  for 
a  change  a  '  b  came  lively,  particularly  when  nearly  100,000  French 
soldiers,  s  m  wh  had  b  en  prisoners  of  war,  and  others  from  foreign 
fortresses,  t  d  to  th  country,  and  diffused  their  Bonapartisl  sen- 
timents ov     tl       h  1    I    d. 

§  601.    Wl   n  N  p  1    n  heard  of  these  errors  of  the  Bourbons,  when 
he  learned  tha  th  »  wish  to  restore  their  lands  to  the  emigrants 

because  '  they  kept  the  straight  path,"  when  he  was  instructed  by 
Fouch^,  DavousI,  Maret,  the  duchess  of  St.  Leu,  and  others  of  his  ad- 
herents, who  kept  up  a  constant  correspondence  with  him,  of  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  people,  he  resolved  once  more  to  try  his  fortune.  He 
landed  on  the  south  coast  of  France  with  a  few  hundred 
Maroh  1, 181B.  ^^^  _  ^^  ^^^^  ^^^  ^^  hearts  to  himself  by  some  shrewdly 
planned  and  rapidly  diffused  proclamations.  The  tricolor  was  in  a  short, 
time  again  predominant  everywhere,  the  troops  that  were  sent  to  oppose 
him  deserted  to  him  in  crowds;  the  citizens  of  Grenoble  threw  open 
their  gates  when  he  approached  their  town,  and  Colonel  La- 
^^^  bedoyere  placed  the  garrison  at  Ma  disposal.     It  was  in  vain 
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that  tte  count  of  Artois  hasted  to  Lyons,  and  attempted  to  gain  tha 
'  Boldiers  by  confidence.  The  shout  of  "  Vive  1'  Eropereur ! "  rang  every- 
where in  his  ears ;  and  when  even  Ney,  who  had  sworn  to  bring  the 
usurper  in  chains  to  Paris,  went  over  to  his  former  companion  in  armB, 
the  Boarbons,  helpless  and  confounded,  quitted  for  the  second 
Mflrctao.       ^.^^  ^^^  j^^^  ^p  ^j^^.^  j^^^^_      j^^.^  XVIII.,  with  a  few 

faithful  adherents,  took  up  his  residence  in  Ghent,  whilst  Napoleon  once 
more  entered  the  Tuileries,  and  formed  a  new  ministry  from  among  hia 
followers.  Thus  began  the  reign  of  the  Hundred  Days,  and  Europe  waa 
threatened  with  fresh  convulsions.  Cluhs  were  again  formed,  and  the 
songs  of  the  Revolution  were  again  heard.  But  Napoleon  had  not  yet 
laid  aside  his  dislike  to  popular  movements  j  he  also  had  learned  nothing 
and  forgotten  nothing.  The  imperial  throne,  with  its  splendor  and  its 
national  nobility,  was  again  to  arise.  This,  however,  was  resisted  by 
the  people.  The  new  constitution,  which  waa  sworn  to  at  the 
festival  of  the  Champ  de  Mai,  did  not  satisfy  their  demands. 
§  G02.  These  events  produced  the  greatest  confusion  in  the  Viennese 
Congress,  and  restored  the  unanimity  which  had  been  disturbed.  Austria 
and  Russia  did  not  at  first  appear  disinclined  to  open  fresh  negotiations 
with  Napoleon,  who  promised  to  abide  by  the  conditions  of  the  Peace  of 
Paris  and  never  again  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  of  Europe,  and  to  leave 
either  him  or  hia  son  in  possession  of  the  crown  of  Fmnce.  But  the 
activity  of  Talleyrand  and  the  imprudence  of  Murat  again  gave  the 
victory  to  the  principles  of  legitimacy.  Murat  had  at  firat  joined  the 
allies,  and  made  war  on  the  viceroy  of  Italy.  But  he  soon  felt  that  this 
was  an  unnatural  proceeding ;  such  treachery  to  the  common  cause  re- 
volted his  honest  military  feelings.  Napoleon's  landing  and  triumphant 
course  were  the  signal  for  his  taking  up  arms.  The  erojreror  in  vain 
warned  him  against  over-hasty  proceedings.  'Without  waiting  to  see 
what  course  events  would  lake,  Murat  declared  war  against  Austria,  and 
called  tlie  people  of  Italy  to  arms  to  defend  the  unity  and  independence 
of  the  beautiful  land  of  the  Apennines.  The  battle  of  To- 
'  '  lentino  went  against  him ;  his  army  melted  away,  and  whilst 
he  was  tlying  in  haste  to  the  south  of  France,  the  Austrians  marched 
into  his  capital  and  gave  back  his  crown  to  its  former  possessor,  Ferdi- 
nand. After  the  battle  of  Waterioo,  Murat  wandered  for  some  time 
around  the  south  coast  of  France,  only  carefully  concealing  himself  from 
the  pursuit  of  the  Bourbons.  At  length  he  escaped  to  Corsica,  and  un- 
dertook from  thence  a  voyage  to  Calabria,  for  the  purpose  of  exciting 
the  people  to  revolt  against  Ferdinand.  But  he  and  hia  few  followers 
were  easily  overpowered,  and  Murat  paid  the  penalty  of  his  attempt  with 
his  life.  On  the  15th  of  October,  Joachim  Murat,  who  by  his  courage 
and  good  fortune  had  been  raised  from  the  son  of  an  innkeeper  to  he  tha 
king  of  the  most  beautiful  of  lands,  was  shot  at  Fiazo. 
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§  603.  Napoleon's  fate  was  decided  even  earlier.  X^e  European 
powers  set  upwards  of  half  a  million  of  men  in  motion  against  the  out- 
lawed usurper.  Before  they  had  all  marched  forth,  Napoleon,  after  the 
opening  of  the  Chambers  of  Paris,  advanced,  witl  the  soldiers  that  flocked 
to  him  from  all  quarters,  info  the  Netherlands,  to  make  head  against  the 
armies  of  WeUington  and  Blucher.  The  commencement  of  the  cam- 
p^gn  was  favorable  to  the  French,  At  Ligny,  the  Prussi- 
ans were  forced  back  after  tlie  most  desperate  resistance ; 
whilst  at  'Quatre  Bras,  Ney  resisted  Wellington's  army,  composed  of 
English,  Dutch,  Hanoverians,  &c.  BlQcher  was  wounded  in  the  former 
place,  and  in  ihe  latt«r,  the  chivalrous  duke  William  of  Brunswick  found 
his  death.  Even  on  the  decisive  day,  the  victory  was  long  doubtful.  It 
was  not  till  the  Prussians,  at  the  critical  moment,  came  to  the  assistance 
of  the  hardly-pressed  army  of  Wellington,  whilst  marshal  Grouchy,  who 
had  been  despatched  by  Napoleon  to  follow  Blucher,  kept  aloof  from  the 
field,  that  the  French,  despite  the  heroic  bravery  of  the  veteran  warriors, 
were  totally  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Belle -Alliance  or 
"°^  ^  '  Waterloo.  The  struggle  on  the  height  of  Mount  St.  Jean, 
from  whence  the  French  name  the  battle,  was  terrible;  and  the  words 
which  were  afterwards  attributed  to  General  Cambronne,  "  The  guard 
dies,  it  never  surrenders  !"  were  retained  by  the  nation  in  honorable  re- 
membrance ;  whilst  the  disgrace  which  Bourmont  incurred  by  his  treach- 
ery, and  Grouchy  by  hia  ambigoous  conduct,  could  be  obliterated  by  no 
defence.  Napoleon,  pale  and  confused,  allowed  himself  to  be  led  out  of 
the  battle  by  Soult,  and  hastened  to  Paris.  The  flight  soon  became  gene- 
ra! ;  the  whole  of  the  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy ;  only  a 
fourth  part  of  the  brave  army  was  able  to  escape. 

§  604,  The  Chambers  of  Paris,  in  which  Fouch6  was  exhibiting  a 
wretched  display  of  intrigue  and  deceit,  proposed  to  the  emperor,  on  his 
return,  that  he  should  renounce  the  crown.  After  some  resistance,  the 
humbled  potentate  yielded  to  the  proposal ;  he  laid  down  the  govern- 
ment in  favor  of  his  son,  Napoleon  II,,  and  then  fled  to 
"°^  '  KochefoFt,  with  the  purpose  of  escaping  to  America,  when  he 
saw  the  victorious  enemy  a  second  time  approaching  the  walls  of  Paris. 
As  the  English,  however,  held  the  harbor  blockaded.  Napoleon,  trusting 
to  the  generosity  of  the  British  people,  sought  shelter  in  one  of  their 
ships  (Bellerophou).  But  the  statesmen  who  then  guided  the  helm  had 
no  compassion  for  fallen  greatness.  Arrived  at  the  coast  of  England, 
Napoleon  received  the  terrible  information  that  he  must  pass  the  remin- 
der of  hia  life  as  a  state  prisoner  on  the  island  of  St.  Helena.  All  pro- 
testations were  useless :  on  the  18th  of  October,  he  landed  on  the  place 
ef  his  banishment,  in  Ihe  midst  of  the  Atlantic  ocean. 

Here  Napoleon  lived,  a  chained  Prometheus,  separated  from  his  friends 
in  an  unhealthy  climate,  and  under  the  rigid  guardianship   of  the  un- 
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ftiendly  governor,  Sir  Hudson  Lowe.  A  few  friends,  among  them  General 
Eertrand  and  his  family,  Montholon,  Laa  Gasas,  shared  his  banishment. 
Grief  at  his  fall,  want  of  his  aceusfomed  activity,  and  irritation  at  the 
unworthy  treatment  he  reeei^ed,  broke  his  proud  and  strong  spirit  before 
its  time.  After  six  years  of  suffering,  he  fouad  that  quiet  in  the  grave, 
to  which  during  life  lie  had  been  a  stranger.  He  died  on  the  5th  of  May, 
1821.  His  ashes  were  afterwards  conveyed  to  Paris  (1842),  and  buried 
in  the  Hotel  of  Invalides.  '  > 

§  G05.  After  Napoleon's  abdication,  a  provisional  government  waa 
established  under  the  direction  of  Fouch4.  The  latter  arranged  with 
Wellington  and  Elucber  that  no  man  was  to  be  punished  for  his  actions 
or  opinions,  and  then  surrendered  the  capital.  A  few  daya 
later,  the  Bourbons  again  entered  the  Tuileries,  under  the 
guard  of  foreign  bayonets.  The  people  were  quiet  and  indifferent.  The 
armies  were  dislianded,  the  Chambers  dissolved,  and  by  a  succession  of 
proscriptions,  a  number  of  men,  who  had  hitherto  guided  the  fate  of 
France  and  of  her  armies,  were  either  deprived  of  their  offices,  thrust 
into  banishment,  or,  as  in  the  case  of  Ney  and  Labedoyere,  condemned  to 
death.*  The  allied  monarchs  again  established  their  residence  in  Paris, 
and  assisted  the  Bourbons  in  settling  the  new  system.  At  length,  when 
November  ^'^^  EesforatJon  appeared  secure,  the  second  Peace  of  Paris 
20, 1816.  was  arranged,  by  which  Prance  was  confined  to  the  bounda- 

ries of  1790,  restored  all  the  plundered  treasures  of  art  and  science  to 
their  former  owners,  paid  700,000,000  francs  for  the  expenses  of  war, 
and  was  obliged  to  support  an  allied  army  of  150,000  men  in  the  frontier 
fortresses.     These  garrison  troops  remained  for  tJiree  years  in  the  French 


*  LabedoySre  and  Key  were  condemned  to  death  by  the  Conrt  of  Peers,  and  shot. 
The  execution  of  tha  renowned  marshsd  of  the  Moskwa,  who,  when  he  was  shot,  with 
military  spirit  gave  the  word  of  command  himself,  waa  looked  npon  es  an  infraction 
of  the  Meaty  srranged  with  Wellington,  and  brought  great  disgrace  upon  the  court  of 
Paris.  Lavaletla  also,  who,  in  his  capacity  of  director  of  the  post,  had  exerted  himself 
for  Napoleon's  restoratjon,  waa  condemned  to  death,  but  was  delivered  fnm  pnwn 
by  his  faithful  wife.  Among  the  banished  ware  to  be  found  all  the  members  of  Na- 
poleon's family  ;  the  marshals  and  statesmen  who  had  joineii  him  during  the  hundred 
days,  as  Soult,  Maret,  Thibaudeau,  Monton,  &o.  ;  and  finally,  all  the  regicide?,  i  e. 
the  memhera  of  Uie  Convention  who  had  voted  for  Loub  SVI.'a  death. ;  Fouch#  was 
ouB  of  these,  and  he  was  accordingly  obliged  to  relinquish  the  office  of  nunistcr  ol 
pohce,  which  he  bad  at  firat  been  allowed  by  the  Bourbons  to  retain,  and  to  ratire 
Abroad.    Camot,  Sieyes,  Cambacires,  and  others  did  the  same.    Most  of  them  resided  in 
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THE    FEDERAL     CONSTITDTION,    TO    THH 
PEACE    OP    1815. 

Washington's  Administkation.  [1789-1797,]  §606.  George 
"Waahinglon,  having  been  unanitoously  reglected  at  the  expiration  of  hia 
first  term  of  office,  waa  President  of  the  United  States  for  eight  years,  — 
a  period  long  enough  to  fix,  in  many  respects,  the  policy  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  to  determine  the  practical  character  of  the  new  constitution. 
The  country  was  doubly  fortunate'  in  securing  his  services  for  so  long  a 
period,  and  at  this  parlictilar  crisis  in  its  affairs.  Others  may  have  been ' 
equally  patriotic  and  disinterested;  but  no  other  person  could  have 
brought  to  the  office  an  equal  weight  of  character  and  influence,  or  so 
happy  a  combination  of  calmness  of  judgment,  equanimity  in  good  and  ill 
fortune,  impavtiahfy  towards  individuals,  and  inflexibility  of  purpose. 
The  friends  and  opponents  of  the  Federal  Constitution  were. already 
arrayed  against  each  other  as  two  political  parlies,  styled  respectively 
the  Federalists  and  the  Democrats,  between  whom  the  people  were  very 
equally  divided,  and  who  contended  vehemently  with  each  other  for  the 
control  of  affairs,  each  hoping  fo  imprint  its  peculiar  principles  upon.fiie 
early  measures  of  the  administration,  and  upon  the  organization  of  the 
government.  The  Federalists  were  reproached  as  being  anti-republican 
and  even  monat«hical  in  their  notions  and  their  measures ;  and  they,  in 
return,  charged  their  adversaries  with  hostility  towards  any-  stable  form 
of  government  or  any  effective  onion  of  the  States,  with  indifference  aS' 
to  the  preservation  of  the  public  faith  and  credit,  and  with  carrying  their 
democratic  principles  so  far  as  to  undermine  every  species  of  authority 
and  reduce  the  nation  to  anarchy.  Washington's  election  to  the  presi-. 
deney  was  not  a  party  triumph ;  in  the  opinion  even  of  his  opponents, 
he  was  without  and  above  all  party  ties, —  the  only  man  in  the  Union 
who  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  whole  people.  He  had  no  personal 
preferences  or  prejudices ;  but  politically,  he  was  a  strong  Federalist,  an 
avowed  defender  of  every  thing  which  tended  to  give  unity  and  strength 
to  the  central  government.  He  deplored  the  excesses  of  party  spirit, 
and  it  waa  hia  constant  endeavor  to  moderate  or  prevent  them.  Upon 
this  principle,  he  formed  his  first  cabinet,  appointing  Jefierson,  the  Demo- 
cratic leader.  Secretary  of  State,  and  Hamilton,  the  ablest  of  the  Fede- 
rahsts,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  Knos  and  Randolph,  the  Secretary 
of  War  and  the  Attorney- General,  were  also  opposed  to  each  other  in 
politics,  and  strongly  contrasted  in  personal  character.  But  under  Wash- 
ington's firm,  dignified,  and  impartial  guidance,  these  men  worked  to- 
gether zealously  and  efficiently;  and  through  them,  the  President  m(u» 
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liuned  his  influence  with  parties,  and  preserved  the  national  and  equally 
balanced  character  of  his  administration. 

§607.  Toestablish  arevenueforthemainlenanceof  government,andto 
provide  for  the  dehts  contracted  during  the  Revolutionary  war,  were  the 
first  objects  that  claimed  the  attention  of  Congress.  Hamilton's  financial 
talents  were  of  the  highest  oi'der,  and  the  plans  which  he  proposed  for 
tlie  accomplishment  of  these  ends,  though  vehemently  contested,  were 
finally  approved  and  carried  into  effect  with  the  happiest  results.  As 
the  government  for  more  than  ten  years  had  been  bankrupt,  the  public 
securities,  or  evidences  of  its  indebtedness,  had  passed  from  hand  to 
hand  at  prices  far  below  their  nominal  value ;  and  the  Democrats  now 
strenuously  maintained  that  they  should  he  redeemed  at  no  liigher  rate 
than  their  present  posses-^ors  had  paid  for  them.  But  Hamilton  declared 
iliat  the  public  faith  must  be  kept  by  paying  the  whole  amount  which 
the  government  had  originally  promised,  and  also  by  assuming  the  debts 
which  the  individual  States  had  contracted  in  support  of  the  common 
cause.  The  aggregate  debt  was  a  portion  of  the  price  which  the  whole 
nation  had  paid  for  its  freedom ;  and  the  burden  of  it,  therefore,  ought 
to  be  equally  borne  by  the  whole  people.  It  was  the  dictate  of  sound 
policy,  also,  as  well  as  of  abstract  justice,  that  all  pecuniary  obligatioiia 
should  be  faithfully  discharged ;  for  public  credit  would  thus  be  main- 
{(uned  for  any  future  exigency,  and  the  government  would  be  strength- 
ened, as  the  great  body  of  the  public  creditors,  the  wealthiest  and  most 
influpnttal  cla^s  in  the  community,  would  be  directly  interested  in  its 
support.  These  views  ultimately  prevailed  by  a  small  majority, — a 
majority  obtained  in  one  case  only  by  an  agreement  to  ti'ansfer  the  seat 
of  government  from  Philadelphia  to  the  banks  of  the  Potomac,  thus  con- 
ciliating the  favor  of  some  members  of  Congress  from  the  southern 
States.  The  whole  amount  of  debt  thus  consolidated  and  funded  was 
about  eighty  millions  of  dollars.  At  Hamilton's  recommendation,  also,  a 
Bank  of  the  United  States  was  chartered,  with  a  capita!  of  ten  millions, 
one-fifth  of  which  was  subscribed  by  government,  while  individuals,  who 
contributed  the  remainder,  wei'e  allowed  to  pay  but  one-fourth  in  cash, 
and  tlie  other  three-fourths  in  public  stocks.  A  revenue  act  was  aUo 
passed,  imposing  duties  on  goods  imported  into  the  United  Slates  and  on 
tonnage,  due  discrimination  being  made  so  as  to  encourage  American 
manufactures  and  shipping.  The  effect  of  these  measures  upon  public 
conlideiice  and  the  interests  of  commerce  was  almost  magical.  The 
large  amount  of  public  slocks  thus  created  furnished  capital  and  cur- 
rency, nearly  as  available  as  coin,  and  far  more  secure  than  paper  money. 
The  funding  system  afforded  a  guaranty  of  the  stability  of  the  Union, 
and  encouraged  merchants  to  undertake  the  large  enterprises,  an  opening 
for  which  was  created  by  the  country's  release  from  the  shackles  of  colo- 
nial dependence.  A  trade  sprang  up  with  India,  China,  and  the  norih- 
40 
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west  coast  of  the  American  continent;  and  the  flag  of  tlie  new  riidion 
was  soon  displayed  in  every  sea,  in  friendly  competilion  with  that  of  tha 
great  naval  power,  which  threatened,  a  few  years  hefore,  almost  to  mono- 
polize the  commerce  of  the  earth.  The  population  continuing  io  multi- 
ply and  expand,  new  Slates  were  successively  formed  and  admitted  info 
the  Union,  and  the  strength  of  the  chain  seemed  to  increase  with  every 
addition  to  the  number  of  its  links.  Thus,  a  long  pending  controversy 
between  New  York,  New  Hampshire,  and  the  "  Green  Mountain  Boys," 
i-especting  the  ownership  of  the  territory  between  the  Connecticut  river 
and  Lake  Champlam,  was  at  length  adjusted  by  the  creation  of  the  new 
Slate  of  Veimont,  and  loon  itleinards  Kentucky  wag  ad- 
*' ""  '  miffed  into  the  Union  the  fiist  State  formed  in  the  great 
valley  of  the  Mississippi 

§608.  The  pi-ogress  of  the  settlement  ntlhewe^t  however,  was  much 
i-etai-ded  by  hostilities  with  the  Indan  tribes  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio,  the 
Miami,  and  the  Wabaah  These  claimed  the  Ohio  nver  as  the  boundary 
of  their  territory,  being  encouraged  lo  put  forward  Ihls  claim,  and  to 
support  it  by  making  war  upon  the  imeriLans  by  the  British  authorities 
in  Canada  and  at  thoae  militiij  posts  on  the  Likea  and  the  upper  tribu- 
taries of  the  Mississippi,  whiLh  weie  still  retained  is  a  security  for  the 
due  performance  of  cerfam  irtides  in  the  freatj  of  peace.  The  United 
States  had  too  hastilj  diaaimed  thcmeeheaat  the  clo  e  of  the  Revolution- 
ary struggle;  weary  of  the  wir,  ^nd  unable  to  piy  the  troops,  the  whole 
army,  with  an  insigQifii,T,nt  exception,  hid  been  diabanded.  The  only 
force,  therefore,  whioh  could  now  be  sent  agamst  the  savages,  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  militia,  who  could  not  bo  relied  upon  for  the 
great  hazards  and  ei.pos.uies  of  a  conflict  with  the  Indians  in  their  forest 
home.  Gen.  Harmei  was  flint  sent  againsi  thtm,  with  1,100  men;  but 
several  of  his  detachments  were  sui prised  and  defeated,  and  he  returned 
October  in  disgrace,  before  he  had  accomplished  any  thing.     Further 

IIBO.  attempts  to  settle  the  difficulties  by  negotiation  having  failed, 

St.  Clair  was  next  sent,  with  an  army  of  2,000  men,  into  the  Indian 
countiy ;  but  when  he  had  reached  the  banks  of  the  "Wabash,  the  savages 
November  i,  atfacked  his  camp  by  surprise  in  the  grey  of  the  morning, 
1791.  and  after  some  hard  fighting,  in  which  about  half  of  the 

army  were  killed  or  wounded,  the  othei-s  were  compelled  to  make  a  pre- 
cipitate flight.  Gen.  "Wayne,  an  officer  of  much  experience  and  reputa- 
tion, was  then  placed  in  this  difficult  command,  and  great  exertions  wera 
made  (o  raise  an  adequate  force  to  support  him.  One  year  he  spent  in 
unavailing  negotiations  for  peace,  limiting  his  military  operations  mean- 
while  to  the  protection  of  the  frontiers.  In  August,  1794,  he  advanced, 
at  the  head  of  more  than  3,000  men,  totaiiy  defeated  the  Indians  in  ona 
hard-fought  engagement,  ravaged  iheir  principal  settlements,  desti'oyed 
iheir  stores,  and  left  a  fort  well  garrisoned  in  the  heart  of  their  country. 
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This  decisivo  blow  effectually  cowed  the  native  tribes,  who  soon  con. 
Bcnted  to  a  peace,  the  faithful  observance  of  which  for  many  yeari 
left  no  check  to  the  marvellously  rapid  growth  of  the  settlements  at  the 
west. 

§  609.  Another  difficulty  which  the  government  had  to  contend  with  waa 
the  disaffection  created  by  the  excise  taxes  that  had  been  imposed  to  ek« 
out  the  revenue  obtained  from  duties  on  im[)orCed  goods.  The  tax  or 
distilled  spirits,  especially,  boi-e  hard  upon  the  western  counties  of  Penn 
sylvania,  where  the  people,  from  the  imperfect  means  of  transportation 
eould  not  obtwn  a  market  for  their  gi-mn  except  by  distilling  it  into  whis- 
key ;  and  as  they  were  rude  and  turbulent  backwoodsmen,  little  accus- 
tomed to  the  restraints  of  government  and  civilized  life,  they  could  not 
undei-stand  the  necessity  of  paying  a  heavy  excise  on  the  most  pj'ofltab'i 
article  which  they  prepared  for  sale.  They  set  the  law  at  kfiance,  at 
tacked  (he  revenue  ofScei-s,  drove  bacli  the  few  soldiers  who  were  sent 
lo  defend  them,  and  entered  into  extensive  eoiflbications  to  resist  the 
govei'nment.  A  proclamation  of  the  President,  calling  on  the  magistrates 
to  execute  the  laws,  had  no  effect ;  and  it  was  computed  that  there  were 
over  7,000  insurgents  prepared  to  carry  out  their  purposes  by  force  of 
arms.  "Washington  then  resolved  to  vindicate  the  majesty  of  the  laws 
by  employing  a  force  large  enough  to  prevent  any  show  of  resistance. 
The  militia  of  four  of  the  States  was  called  out,  to  the  number  of  15,00!) 
men,  and  Gen.  Lee,  of  Virginia,  marched  at  their  head  into 
Ootobar,  im.  ^j^^  disaffected  counties,  and  effectually  put  down  the  insur- 
rection without  bloodshed.  Some  leadei-s  of  the  movement  wero  tried 
and  convicted  of  treason ;  but  they  were  aU  pardoned,  and  this  lenity 
won  back  the  affections  of  those  who  had  gone  astray,  while  the  vigou 
and  promptitude  that  had  been  shown  made  a  great  addition  to  the 
strength  of  the  government. 

§  610.  Mr.  Jay,  who  had  been  appointed  minister  to  England  for  tlie 
purpose,  succeeded  at  last  in  foi-ming  a  treaty  with  that  power,  which  ad- 
justed many  subjects  of  controversy  between  the  two  nations,  though  it  left 
others  still  pending.  The  treaty  of  peace  of  1783  had  been  very  imper- 
fectly observed  on  both  sides.  Debts  to  British  subjects,  contracted  be- 
fore the  war,  could  not  be  recovered  until  the  national  judiciary  Lad  been 
established  under  the  Federal  Constitution,  and  many  of  them  remained 
still  undischarged,  and  the  Loyalists  could  not  recover  thf  ir  confiscated 
estates ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  British  troops,  when  they  evacuated  tlia 
country,  had  carried  off  many  slaves,  for  whom  compensation  was  de- 
manded, and  the  military  posts  on  the  nortliw est evn  frontier  iiad  not  been 
delivered  up.  The  possession  of  these  forts  enabled  the  British  to  con- 
trol the  trade  with  the  Indians,  and  even,  as  was  supposed,  to  incite  them 
to  hostilities  against  the  United  States.  The  breaking  out  of  the  wai 
between  revolutionary  France  and  England  opened  the  immense  proiili 
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of  a  neutral  trade  to  the  Americans,  but  also  exposed  them  to  the  many 
annoyances  and  vexations  that  resulted  from  the  exercise  of  belligerent 
rights  against  neutrals.  American  seamen,  not  being  easily  distinguish- 
»ble  from  Englishmen,  were  often  impressed  to  serve  oa  British  men-of- 
war,  and  American  ships  were  overhauled  to  search  for  contraband  goods. 
Naval  stores,  also,  were  asserted  by  the  English  to  be  contraband  of  war, 
though  in  other  treaties  they  were  regarded  as  free  goods.  Jay's  treaty 
was  the  best  that  could  be  obtained  at  the  time,  though  it  had  many  ac- 
knowledged deficiencies ;  but  as  it  remoTed  many  subjects  of  dispute,  and 
averted  a  renewal  of  the  war  between  the  two  countries,  which  seemed 

.  ,  ,_  to  be  imminent  if  no  treaty  were  framed,  the  Senate  approv- 
Aag.  14, 1795.     ,  ,    ,  ■'  '  '^'^ 

ed  it  by  a  very  close  vote,  and  it  was  ratified  by  the  Presi- 
dent. A  storm  of  popular  indignation  immediately  burst  forth,  in  which 
were  united  all  the  old  feeling  of  hostility  towards  England  and  the  ill 
will  that  had  been  nursed  by  the  reeeat  controversies.  The  discussion 
of  the  subject  agitated  the  whole  country  during  the  autumn,  and  it  soon 
appeared,  when  Congress  came  together  in  the  winter,  that  a  large  num- 
ber, if  not  a  majority,  of  the  Representatives  wei'e  fiercely  opposed  to 
the  execution  of  the  treaty.  But  the  President  firmly  maintained  his 
ground,  against  the  insane  clamor  out  of  doors  and  the  fierce  opposition 
in  Congress ;  and  after  a  vehement  debate,  the  appropriations  that  were 
needed  to  carry  out  the  compact  were  made  by  a  majority  of  two,  and 
the  treaty  went  into  efiect.  Its  happy  results  soon  proved  that  Wash- 
ington's course  had  been  as  enlightened  and  far-sighted,  as  it  unquestion- 
ably was  dignified  and  independent. 

§  611.  The  troublesgrowingout  of  the  French  Revolution  were  not  eon- 
fined  to  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic.  The  agitation  reached  the  United 
States  also,  and,  for  a  time,  the  republican  institutions  of  America  seemed 
to  reel  under  that  shock  which  had  prostrated  so  many  monarchies  in 
the  Old  "World  Kew  bitterness  ind  violence  ware  added  to  the  former 
dissension  between  the  two  great  parties  into  whiUt  the  people  were 
divided;  the  Democrats  generilly  espoused  the  i-ause  of  France,  with  a 
pardonable  prefeience  for  \  hat  seemed  to  be  the  cause  of  freedom  and 
enlightenment  against  the  old  powers  ot  despotism  and  darkness ;  while 
the  Federalists,  deploring  the  excesses  into  which  the  revolutionists  of 
France  had  piunged,  and  foreseeing  the  anarchy  and  final  triumph  of  mili- 
tary usurpation  which  would  be  their  inevitable  result,  — animated  also 
by  a  lingering  attachment  for  the  land  of  their  forefathers,  their  language, 
and  their  faith,  —  by  a  love  which  ten  years  of  conflict  had  failed  to  ex- 
tinguish, and  which  a  rapid  extension  of  the  commercial  ties  between  the 
two  countries  was  now  kindling  anew,  —  generally  looked  with  favor  and 
hope  towards  England.  Unfortunately,  belligerent  France  and  England, 
in  the  fury  of  Iheir  contest  with  each  other,  both  disregarded,  or  rather 
iesignedly  trampled  upon,  the  neutral  rights  of  America.     There  was. 
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perhaps,  legitimate  cause  of  war  against  both  countries ;  but  the  Demo- 
crats clamored  for  war  against  England,  and  were  disposed  to  overlook 
or  excuse  all  slights  and  injuries  received  from  her  opponent ;  while  the 
Federalists  were  hostile  to  France,  and  palliated  every  wrong  which 
Great  Britain  could  commit.  Again  the  flrntness,  moderation,  and  wis- 
dom of  Washington  were  the  means  of  saving  the  people  from  the  disas- 
ters and  sufferings  of  another  war,  and  from  the  effects  of  their  own 
furious  party  conflicts  and  ill  regulated  passions.  He  saw  no  causes  of 
dispute,  which  had  yet  arisen,  that  could  not  be  removed  or  palliated  hy 
patience  and  amicable  negotiation ;  he  saw,  also,  that  the  country  abso- 
lutely needed  repose  and  an  opportunity  to  recruit  her  energies,  before 
she  could  engage  in  another  struggle  with  one  of  the  great  powers  of 
Europe,  with  any  hope  of  success,  or  even  of  safety.  Jay's  treaty  had 
averted  for  a  time  the  hazard  of  war  with  England ;  and  Washington 
had  also  issued  a  memorable  proclamation  of  Neulrality,  ad- 

^  '  ■  monishingthe  people  of  their  duty  to. observe  the  strictest 
impartiality  between  the  two  belligerent  powers,  and  to  abstain  from 
every  act  which  could  justly  give  umbrage  to  either.  This  naturally 
gave  great  offence  to  the  parly,  which,  remembering  the  obligations  of 
America  to  France  for  aid  bounteously  given  in  the  hourofLer  necessity, 
and  sympathizing  wiih  those  who  assumed  to  defend  the  rights  of  the 
people  everywhere  against  the  oppression  of  their  hereditary  rulers,  was 
eager  to  defend  by  arms  the  cause  of  the  French  Revolution.  They 
were  insanely  desirous  of  plunging  into  the  vortex  of  European  politics 
and  a  foreign  war.  The  French  republican  government,  also,  adopted 
an  insolent  and  overbearing  tone  in  its  diplomacy,  which  added  fuel  to 
the  flame  of  excitement  in  the  United  States.  Citizen  Gtcnet,  the  French 
envoy  to  America,  was  received  with  a  popular  ovation  in  Charleston 
and  other  places,  which  so  inflamed  his  ardent  temper  and  repubiican 
zeal,  that  he  authorized  privateers  to  be  fltted  out  to  cruise  against  the 
enemies  of  France,  and  when  checked  in  his  outrageous  conduct,  threat- 
ened to  appeal  from  the  government  to  the  people.  But  this  was  going 
too  far  ;  even  his  friends  resented  this  insult  to  their  great  President, 
and  WashingloQ  demanded  and  obfained  his  recall.  The  conduct  of  his 
successor,  M,  Fauchel,  though  more  moderate,  was  still  offensive ;  and 
the  administrafjon  had  a  difficult  task  in  preventing  him  from  stirring  up 
tlie  people  to  the  commission  of  acts  which  would  afford  England  a  just 
pretext  for  hostilities.  But  the  vast  influence  and  reputation  of  the 
Pi-esident,  and  the  evident  interest  which  the  country  had  in  the  pre- 
servation of  peace,  moderated  the  excitement,  and  the  aggressive  conduct 
of  the  French,  in  making  many  captures  of  American  vessels  on  very 
Blight  pretexts,  soon  weaned  the  nation  from  its  excessive  admiration  ftw 

their  principles.  The  government  had  the  wisdom  and  good  fortune  als<t 
40* 
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after  the  difficulties  with  Spain  had  risen  to  aa  alarming  height,  to  fom 
a  treaty  with  fiat  power,  which  not  only  secured  the  contimi- 
A.  D.  1796.  ^^^  ^  peace,  hut  gave  to  the  Uniled  States  the  free  navi- 
gation of  the  Mississippi,  and  the  privilege  of  depositing  cargoes  at  New 
Orleans. 

§  613,  When  the  close  of  the  second  period  of  his  adminiatralion  was  at 
hand,  "Washington  determined  to  seek  that  repose  in  private  life  of  which  he 
had  long  been  desirous.  He  prepared  and  published  a  Farewell  Address 
to  his  countrymen,  in  which  he  announced  to  them  this  resolution,  and 
added  wise  and  affectionate  advice  respecting  their  future  course,  and  the 
evils  with  which  the  young  republic  was  menaced.  Especially  he  warned 
them  against. foreign  influence  and  interference  in  the  controversies  of 
European  nations ;  against  all  measures  which  tended  to  a  separation  of 
the  Union,  or  to  array  parties  against  each  other  by  geographical  discri- 
minations; against  the  excesses  of  parly  spirit,  and  Ihe  first  symptoms  of 
disregard  for  the  authority  of  the  laws.  "  The  very  idea  of  the  power 
and  right  of  the  people  to  establish  government,  presupposes  the  duty  of 
every  individual  (o  obey  the  established  govei-nment."  This  Address 
was  received  and  read  throughout  the  Union  with  sentiments  approaching 
to  veneration,  and  has  probably  contributed  more  than  any  state  paper 
that  was  ever  framed  to  guide  the  conduct  and  control  the  destiny  of  a 
whole  people.  Washington  retired  to  his  estate  at  Mount  Vernon,  where 
he  spent  the  short  remaining  period  of  his  life  in  arranging  his  papers 
and  cultivating  an  extensive  farm.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  December, 
1799,  leaving  a  reputation  unequalled  in  the  world's  history  as  a  patriot 
leader  and  statesman,  "  first  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts 
of  his  countrymen." 

Adams's  Administration,  [1797-1801.]  §  G13,  John  Adams,  the  can- 
didate of  the  Federal  party,  was  elected  President  for  the  third  term,  by 
a  majority  of  only  two  Totes  over  Thomas  Jefferson,  who  was  supported 
by  the  Democrats.  His  administration  was  a  turbulent  and  rather  un- 
fortunate one.  In  spite  of  his  eminent  services  during  the  Revolutionary 
period,  and  his  acknowledged  abilities  and  integrity,  he  did  not  enjoy  so 
much  consideration  with  his  own  party  as  Hamilton,  who  was  an  admirable 
poHiical  leader;  and  his  opponents  wrongly  attributed  to  him  arbitrary 
and  monarchical  notions  of  government.  His  own  views  of  policy  were 
generally  sound ;  but  his  quick,  vehement,  and  self-willed  disposition  sel- 
dom allowed  him  to  seek  or  follow  the  counsels  of  others,  so  that  he  often 
suffered  more  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends  than  in  that  of  his  oppo- 
nenia.  Dissension  soon  appeared  in  the  ranks  of  the  Federalists,  and 
■  they  lost  ground  with  the  people,  while  the  other  pai'ly  every  day 
acquired  fresh  strength.  The  relations  of  the  country  with  France  still 
formed  the  chief  difficulty  of  the  government,  and  the  principal  subject  of 
dispute  between  the  two  parties.     The  Directory  were  now  in  power  at 
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Paris,  and  their  feeble,  but  aggressive  and  rapacious,  policy  was  nowhera 
more  signally  manifested  than  in  their  conduct  towards  America.  They 
refused  to  receive  Thomas  Pinckney,  who  had  been  accredited  to  them  aa 
minister  by  Washingl<iQ,  and  even  ordered  him  to  quit  the  territory  of 
the  repubUc;  and  this  insult  was  given  at  (he  very  lime  when  their  pri- 
vateers were  capturing  scores  of  American  vessels,  upon  pretexts  so  slight, 
that,  in  several  casei,  they  were  compelled  to  admit  that  they  owed  repa- 
ration for  the  wrong.  Congress  manifested  a  proper  spirit,  and  imme- 
diately adopted  measures  to  vindicate  the  national  honor.  Laws  were 
passed  to  hold  80,000  militia  in  readiness,  to  fortify  the  harbors,  to  fit 
out  vessels  of  war,  and  to  put  the  country  generally  in  a  state  of  defence. 
Still,  to  manifest  the  sincerity  of  their  desire  for  peace,  Pinckney,  Mar- 
shall, and  Gerry,  {the  last  named  being  a  Democrat,  and  therefore  re- 
garded as  friendly  to  France,)  were  sent  out  as  joint  envoys  to  the 
French  Eepublie,  to  seek  for  a  reconciliation.  On  their  arrival  at  Paris, 
a  reception  was  denied  them ;  but  it  was  intimated  to  them  unofBciaUy, 
that,  on  the  payment  of  a  heavy  bribe  to  the  individual  membei's  of  ibe 
Directory,  and  the  loan  of  a  considerable  sum  to  the  republic,  a  negotia- 
tion might  be  opened  This  pioposal  esLited  general  lisguat  and  indig- 
nation m  Amenta  "Mjlhons  for  defence  but  notaceitfor  tribute," 
was  the  almost  umveisal  cry  and  vigorous  preiarations  were  instantly 
made  for  war,  to  which  the  Democratic  party  oftcrel  hatdly  any  opposi- 
tion. Laige  additional  grants  were  made  for  the  increase  of  the  navy, 
thepuiLhiie  ol  arms  and  ammunition  and  the  fortification  of  the  harbore; 
and  the  Piesident  was  authonzed  to  laise  when  nece's&aiy  an  army  of 
10,000  men,  be^idef  accepting  the  services  of  volunteers  There  was  a 
great  revulsion  ot  opinion  throughout  the  country  which  contributed 
largely  to  postpone  the  decline  and  fall  of  the  Fedeialist  party.  Ships 
of  war  were  authorized  to  captme  any  armed  vessels  which  had  com- 
mitted depredations  on  American  commerce,  or  which  were  found  cruis- 
ing near  the  coast  with  the  appaient  purpose  of  committing  such  acts. 
There  were  many  French  emigrants  in  the  country,  and  some  of  these 
were  suspected  of  acting  as  government  emissaries  or  spies;  the  Presi- 
dent was  therefore  authorized  to  send  out  of  the  country  any  foreigner 
whose  residence  in  it  he  might  consider  to  be  dangerous.  Another  act 
was  passed,  to  define  more  precisely  the  crime  of  treason,  and  to  define 
and  punish  that  of  sedition,  which  subjected  to  fine  and  imprisonment  any 
person  who,  by  writing,  printing,  or  speaking,  should  attempt  to  justify 
the  hostile  conduct  of  the  French,  or  to  defame  or  weaken  the  govern- 
ment or  laws  of  the  United  States.  These  two  laws,  known  as  the  Alien 
and  the  Sedition  Acta,  passed  while  the  people  were  in  a  feverish  etat« 
from  the  vehemence  of  party  controversy,  and  only  to  be  justified  by  the 
magnitude  of  the  war  then  deemed  Jo  be  imminent,  were  afterwards  tha 
s  of  bitter  reproach,  and  contributed  largely  to  the  downfall  of  thfl 
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.  g  614.  The  authority  gipen  to  act  against  French  armed  vessels,  now 
Bstended  to  permission  to  capture  them  under  any  circumstances,  did  not 
long  remain  unexercised.  The  frigate  ConsteilatioQ,  Captain  Truxton, 
captured  the  French  frigate,  L'  Insurgente,  of  superior  force,  after  an 
hour's  action.  Truxton  afterwards  engaged  a  still  heavier  French  frigate, 
La  Vengeance,  and  nearly  disabled  her,  though  she  succeeded  in  escaping 
in  the  night  Some  other  French  cruisers  were  talien,  and,  under  the 
eotnmissiona  granted  to  private  armed  vessels,  over  fifty  French  privateers 
■were  captured  and  brought  into  port,  and  many  American  merchantmen 
were  re-caplured.  Still,  war  was  not  formally  declared,  and  the  probability 
of  its  occurrence  was  now  much  lessened  by  a  sudden  and  eccentric  act  on- 
the  part  of  President  Adams,  who,  contrary  to  the  wishes  of  his  party, 
and  without  even  consulting  the  members  of  his  cabinet,  surprised  every- 
body by  nominating  another  minister  to  France,  to  make  another  attempt 
at  negotiation.  This  act  occasioned  an  irreparable  breach  in  the  Federal 
party.  Hamilton,  Pickering,  and  other  leaders  of  it  made  hardly  any 
secret  of  their  aversion  lo  the  President.  Owing  to  the  reverses  in  war 
which  the  French  had  lately  experienced,  and  to  a  consequent  change  in 
tiie  Directory,  assurances  were  seat  that  the  new  mission  from  the  United 
States  would  be  kindly  received.  In  fact,  on  their  arrival  in  France,  the 
ministers  found  that  a  revolution  had  taken  place,  and  that  Bonaparte 
was  now  at  the  head  of  affiiirs,  who,  not  wishing  to  have  another  enemy 
on  his  hands,  was  eager  to  negotiate.  Difficulties  obstructed  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  perfect  treaty  ;  but  a  convention  was  agreed  upon,  by  which  all 
captured  property  not  already  condemned  was  to  be  restored,  the  indem- 
nities mutually  claimed  were  referred  to  future  negotiations,  and  all  pre- 
sent hazard  of  war  was  averted. 

§  615.  The  dissensions  of  the  Federalists  had  already  foreshadowed  the 
defeat  of  their  parly  at  the  approaching  presidential  election.  Adams  and 
Pinckney,  their  candidates,  received  but  sixty-five  electoral  votes,  while 
seventy-three  were  cast  for  Jefferson  and  Bun-,  the  favorites  of  the  Demo- 
tratic  party.  As  these  two  had  an  equal  number,  it  devohed  upon  the 
House  of  Eepreseatatives,  as  the  Constitution  then  stood,  to  decide  which 
of  them  should  be  President,  and  which,  Vice-President.  The  Federal- 
ists, who  then  bad  the  control  of  the  House,  formed  the  strange  and  fac- 
tious project  of  electing  Burr  instead  of  Jefferson  lo  the  higher  ofiice,  in 
order  to  spoil  the  victory  of  their  opponents,  and  because  they  entertained 
a  faint  hope  that  the  former,  owing  his  unexpected  elevation  to  them, 
might  adopt  a  policy  more  favorable  to  the  views  of  their  party.  The 
scheme  was  indefensible  either  on  moral  or  political  grounds,  and  most 
of  the  people  rejoiced  when  it  was  frustrated.  After  remaining  in  session 
seven  days,  and  balloting  thirty-sis  times,  some  of  the  Federalists  gave 
way,  and  Jcfl'erson  was  chosen.  The  office  of  Vice-President  then  de- 
rolved  of  right  upon  Burr.     To  prevent  the  repetition  of  so  discreditable 
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a  scene,  an  amendment  of  the  Constitution  was  soon  effected,  which  re- 
quired each  elector  to  vote  separately  for  a  President  and  a  Vice-Presi- 
dent; 

Jefferson's  Administration.  [1801-1809,]  §  616.  The  country 
was  in  a  very  prosperous  state  when  Jefferson's  party  came  into  power. 
The  serious  difficulties  thai  obstructed  the  formation  of  the  government 
had  all  been  removed;  the  finances  and  the  several  departments  of  the 
govornment  had  heen  fully  organized,  and  the  system  was  in  complete 
and  successful  operation.  The  responsibility  of  devising  the  requisite 
measures  for  these  ends  had  fallen  upon  the  Federalists,  the  odium  which 
many  of  them  had  occasioned  had  been  spent,  and  the  Democrats  no\i^ 
entered  upon  the  enjoyment  of  their  predecessors'  labors.  The  revenue, 
commerce,  and  population  of  the  country  had  increased  with  unexampled 
rapidity.  The  census  of  1801  showed  that  the  population  amounted  to 
5,300,000,  being  an  increase  of  nearly  a  million  and  a  half  in  ten  years. 
"Within  the  same  period,  the  exports  had  risen  from  nineteen  lo  ninety 
millions,  the  tonnage  had  doubled,  and  the  revenue  was  increased  from 
four  to  twelve  millions.  At  the  same  time,  also,  there  was  a  lull  in  the 
Btorm  of  European  warfare.  The  peace  of  Luneville  was  concluded 
early  in  1801,  that  of  Amiens  followed  a  year  afterwards,  and  hostilities 
were  not  recommenced  till  May,  1803.  Thus,  all  the  perplexing  and 
dangerous  controversies  respecting  impressment  and  neutral  rights  were 
temporarily  put  at  rest,  and  the  United  States  reaped  the  full  benefits  of 
a  prosperous  and  uninterrupted  commerce.  Even  the  prospect  of  a  re- 
newal of  hostilities  operated  in  one  respect  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. Louisiana  had  recently  been  transferred  from  Spain  to  France  ; 
and  as  Bonaparte  foresaw  that  he  could  not  defend  so  distant  a  possession 
against  the  naval  power  of  England,  he  listened  favorably  to  a  proposal 
for  selling  the  territory  to  the  United  States,  who  were  veiy  anxious  to 
obtain  it,  as  it  would  secure  to  them  the  uninterrupted  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi.  A  treaty  was  concluded  in  April,  1803,  which  made  over 
Louisiana  to  the  United  States  upon  the  payment  of  fifteen  millions  of 
dollars,  one-fourth  of  this  sum  being  retained  to  meet  the  claims  for  the 
French  spoliations  of  American  commerce.  Congress  had  no  power  ex- 
pressly granted  in  the  Constitution  to  purchase  additional  territory;  and 
as  the  Democratic  party  had  always  maintmned  that  all  powers  not  spe- 
cifically enumerated  were  reserved  to  the  States,  it  was  a  little  awkward 
for  Jefferson  to  complete  this  contract.  But  as  no  one  doubted  the  great 
utility  of  this  vast  accession  of  territory,  or  tbat  it  had  been  obtained  on 
reasonable  terms,  he  swallowed  his  scruples,  and  his  adherents  did  tha 


§  617.  The  depredations  of  the  Barbary  powers  upon  the  commerce  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Mediterranean,  gave  rise,  in  1801,  to  a  war  with 
Tripoli.     Peace  had  hitherto  been  purchased  with  several  of  these  pira. 
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Ucal  states  by  the  payment  of  a  heavy  annual  tribute ;  but  their  demands 
having  become  inordinate,  a  considerable  naval  force,  commanded  at  first 
by  Morris,  and  afterwards  by  Preble^  was  sent  out  to  blockade  Tripoli, 
and  to  act  as  occasion  might  require  against  the  other  Barbary  powers. 
Several  naval  actions  took  place,  in  which  the  officers  and  crews  dis- 
played great  gallantry,  and  which  caused  the  American  flag  to  be  highly 
respected  in  the  Mediterranean ;  while  the  blockade  kept  the  piratical 
cruisers  in  port,  and  thus  protected  the  commercial  shipping.  But  the 
Tripolitans  were  at  length  brought  to  terms  through  a  very  hazardous 
and  romantic  enterprise,  undertaken  by  a  gallant  American  adventurer, 
named  Eaton.  The  rightful  bashaw  of  Tripoli  had  been  deprived  of  his 
government,  and  exiled,  by  a  younger  brother,  some  years  before.^  Eaton 
entered  into  a  compact  with  him  to  reconquer  his  dominions,  invading 
ihem  from  the  side  of  Egypt.  A  few  hundred  men  were  collected  for 
this  purpose,  only  one-fourth  of  them  being  Christians,  and  of  these  but 
nine  were  Americans.  This  insignificant  and  motley  troop  crossed  the 
desert,  suffering  frightful  hardships  by  the  way,  captured  the 
April,  leofi.  j^p^^,^„j  Tripolitan  port  of  Deme,  maintained  it  against  an 
attack  by  a  vastly  lai^er  force  of  the  enemy,  and  so  frightened  the  reign- 
ing bashaw,  that  he  hastily  concluded  a  peace,  conceding  all  the  demands 
of  the  Americans.  A  great,  indirect  advantage  obtained  from  these 
operations  in  the  Mediterranean  was,  that  they  prevented  the  American 
vessels  of  war  from  going  to  decay,  or  being  sold,  by  the  ill-judged  eco- 
nomy of  Jefferson's  administration.  The  party  in  power  were  hostile  to 
the  existence  of  a  navy,  partly  because  they  wished  to  diminish  the  ex- 
penditures of  the  national  government,  and  partly  because  they  were 
averse  or  indifferent  to  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  foreign  com- 
mercial interest  of  the  country,  and  sought  to  develope  only  the  f^- 
culture  and  home  trade  of  the  States.  Jefferson  wished  to  limit  the 
defensive  efforts  of  the  country  to  some  very  feeble  and  absurd  attempts 
to  protect  the  coasts  and  harbors  by  gun-boats,  which  could  act  only  in 
shallow  waters,  the  idea  being  probably  borrowed  from  Bonaparte's 
curious  maritime  preparations  at  Boulogne.  If  merchants  asked  that  their 
ships  might  be  protected,  they  were  told  to  keep  their  ships  at  home. 
Had  not  the  insults  and  depredations  of  the  Barbary  pirates  roused  the 
national  spirit  so  much  that  it  became  necessary  to  make  some  effort  to 
punish  them,  it  is  probable  that,  before  the  close  of  Jefferson's  adminis- 
tration, the  United  States  would  not  have  had  a  single  ship  of  war  afloat. 
§  618,  The  renewal  of  the  war  in  Europe,  the  constantly  increasing 
aggressions  of  the  belligerent  powers  upon  neutral  commerce,  and  the  dif- 
ferent schemes  proposed  by  the  two  rival  parties  in  the  country  to  meet  and 
repel  these  aggressions,  renewed  the  vehemence  of  party  controversy 
during  the  second  term  of  Jefferson's  administration,  and  gave  a  serious 
Check  to  the  commercial  prosperity  of  the  United  Stat^.     The  Demo- 
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ci'ats  refined  their  old  feelings  of  hostility  towarda  Great  Britain,  and 
their  predilection  for  France,  though  the  latter  country,  under  the  impe- 
rial sway  of  Napoleon,  was  now,  in  truth,  governed  by  despotic  power. 
The  strength  of  the  Federal  party  lay  in  the  commercial  States,  cities, 
Biid  towns ;  and  the  intimate  relations  of  an  extensive  foreign  trade  dis- 
posed them  to  resent  hut  sHghtly  the  domineering  and  aggressive  policy 
of  England,  whilp  they  looked  with  horror  upon  the  conduct  of  the  em- 
peror of  the  French,  But  if  war  should  break  out  with  either  of  the 
ri\  al  powers,  it  was  very  certain,  from  the  administration  policy  of  break- 
ing up  the  navy,  and  limiting  all  efforts  to  coast  and  harbor  defence,  that 
American  commerce  would  be  swept  from  the  ocean.  The  Federalists, 
therefore,  were  bent  upon  preserving  peace  at  all  hazards ;  the  Demo- 
crats, who  depended  chiefly  upon  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  the 
home  trade,  who  saw  no  risk  that  the  country  would  be  invaded,  and 
who,  after  the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  were  eager  fo  gain  possession  of 
Canada  also,  by  conquest,  believing  thai  the  English  had  too  much  to  do 
in  Europe  to  be  able  to  defend  so  distant  a  colony,  were  clamorous  for 
war.  In  these  opposite  feelings  and  desires,  we  find  a  key  to  the  parly 
controversies  and  the  domestic  and  foi'cign  policy  of  the  United  Stales 
down  to  tlie  general  paeification  in  1815. 

g  619.  In  180G,  Monroe  and  Pinckney  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  treaty 
with  the  English  ministry,  which,  like  Jay's  in  1794,  though  it  left  many 
subjects  of  dispute  undetermined,  still  adjusted  the  most  pressing  contro- 
versies, opened  the  trade  between  the  United  Slafos  and  the  European 
possessions  of  Great  Britain  on  a  footing  of  entire  reciprocity,  and 
afforded  a  tolerable  assurance  that  peace  might  be  maintained  for  many 
years.  This  treaty  President  Jefferson  rejected,  without  even  con- 
sulting the  Senate,  because  it  did  not  directly  prohibit  the  impress- 
ment of  seamen  from  American  vessels  by  the  British  cruisers,  though 
there  was  a  tacit  understanding  on  the  subject,  which  would  have  led  to 
the  gradual  abandonment  of  the  practice.  Events  soon  showed  that  the 
rejection  of  this  trfeaty  was  an  act  pregnant  with  a  long  series  of  impor- 
tant and  disastrous  consequences.  France  and  England,  endeavoring  to 
retaliate  upon  each  other,  published  a  succession  of  decrees,  the  combined 
effect  of  which  was  almost  to  annihilate  neutral  commerce,  and  to  subject 
every  American  vessel  engaged  in  foreign  trade  to  capture  and  confisca- 
tion by  one  or  the  other  party.  To  comply  with  the  regulations  made 
by  one  of  the  belligerents,  was  to  afford  grounds  for  seizure  by  the  other. 
NoTembcr,  The  Berlin  decree,  published  by  Napoleon,  declared  the 
leofl.  British  islands  in  a  state  of  blockade,  and  subjected  to  cap- 

ture every  neutral  vessel  that  attempted  fo  trade  with  them ;  this  was- 
ft  retaliatory  act,  because  England  had  blockaded  several  Continental 
KoTember  ports  w  hich  she  had  not  invested  by  her  ships  of  war.  Great 
1807.  Britain  now  proceeded  to  decree,  that  neutrals  should  not 
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trade  with  France  or  her  allies  till  tliey  had  paid  her  a  tribute.  Th* 
December  French  emperor  retorted  by  a  decree,  issued  at  Milan,  sub 
J80T.  jecting  every  vessel  to  confiscation  which  should  pay  this 

tribute,  or  submit  to  be  visited  by  a  British  cruiser.  The  United  States 
December,  then  engaged  in  this  game  of  prohibitions,  by  passing  the 
ISOT.  noted  Embargo  Act,  which  closed  the  American  ports  to  all 

foreign  trade  whatever,  either  by  native  or  foreign  vessels;  even  vessels 
engaged  in  the  coasting  trade  were  required  to  give  heavybonds  that 
they  would  reland  their  cargo  within  the  limits  of  the  United  States. 
This  was  punishing  one's  self  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of  punishing  an 
opponent  a  very  little.  America  renounced  the  whole  of  her  own  foreign  ' 
trade,  for  the  sake  of  depriving  foreign  nations,  France  and  England  par- 
ticularly, of  a  portion  of  theirs.  But  as  a  great  effect  had  been  produced, 
during  the  contest  which  preceded  the  Eevolutionary  war,  by  the  Non- 
Importation  agreements,  Congress  had  now  a  vague  impression  that 
Great  Britain  might  quiekiy  be  brought  to  tenns  by  a  refusal  to  buy 
her  manufactures,  or  to  sell  American  produce.  This  impression  was 
totally  unfounded ;  the  feelings  of  the  people  not  being  enlisted  in  sup- 
port of  the  Embargo,  a  considerable  iiJicit  ti-afflc  was  kept  up,  which  alle- 
viated the  effect  of  the  measure  upon  England,  though  the  commercial 
interest  of  the  United  Stales  suffered  a  ruinous  depression-  Our  own 
unemployed  shipping  rotted  at  the  wharves,  while  enormous  prices  weru 
paid  for  British  goods  to  smugglers.  The  pressure  upon  the  country 
was  too  great ;  in  New  England,  even  the  I>emocratic  party  opposed  the 
February,  '»«'■  -^^^  ''  ^ad  been  ia  force  little  over  a  year,  the  Em- 
leoD.  bai^  was  repealed,  Mid  a  Non-Intercourse  Act  was  substi- 

tuted for  it,  prohibiting  all  trade  with  Great  Britain  and  France,  and 
their  dependencies,  up  to  the  end  of  the  next  session  of  Congress. 

Madison's  Admmi3teation,  (1809  - 1817.)  §  620.  While  the  public 
mind  was  agifated  by  these  subjects,  the  end  of  Jefferson's  second  term  of 
office  approached,  and  James  Madison,  the  Democratic  candidate,  was 
elected  his  i>nt/*ssor,  by  122  out  of  176  elecfoial  voteg  This  event  did 
not  materially  affect  the  policy  ot  the  country,  as  the  new  President 
generally  followed  (he  stepi  of  his  predecessor,  though  he  «a=  '.omewhat 
more  moderate  in  his  political  opinion",  and  if  he  had  not  been  pushed  on 
by  the  cicited  feelings  of  the  younger  members  of  his  parly,  he  would 
probably  have  averted  or  poutponed  a  war  As  it  was,  ho«  ever,  the 
relations  belween  Gieaf  Brilain  and  the  United  Stites  every  day  assumed 
a  more  hostile  aspect,  and  it  was  evident  that  peace  could  not  long  be 
m'iintaiued  between  them  if  the  war  in  Europe  should  not 
Apr  ,  1809  ^.jj^g  ^  negotiation  With  Erskine,  the  British  minister  at 
Washington,  produced  an  arrangement  of  the  more  pressing  subjects  of 
controversy ,  but  it  soon  appealed  that  Erskme  had  ei.ceedt,d  his  instruc- 
tions.   The  English  ministry  disavowed  his  act,  and  the  dispute  remained 
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in  &  worse  condition  than  ever.  Tlie  American  frigate  Chesapeake,  two 
years  before,  had  been  attacked  and  captured  by  the  Leopard,  a  British 
ship  of  superior  force,  under  Admiral  Berkley's  orders,  because  her  cap- 
tain refused  to  surrender  some  seamen  who  were  alleged  to  be  deserters 
from  the  British  navy;  and  though  the  frigate  was  returned,  and  Berk- 
ley's orders  were  disavowed,  the  terms  of  reparation  for  the  injury  and 
insult  could  not  be  agreed  upon,  and  the  affair  impeded  all  subsequent 
negotiations.  It  was  the  main  cause  of  the  rejection  of  Erskine'e  arrange- 
ment 

§  621.  The  Non-Intercourse  Act  expired  In  May,  1810,  when  an  offer 
-  was  made  that,  if  either  England  or  France  would  revoke  its  edicts  against 
neutral  commerce,  the  act  should  be  renewed  and  enforced  aga,inst  the 
other  belligerent,  till  its  edicts  also  were  revoked.  France  bad  recently 
given  additional  provocation,  by  a  decree  issued  at  Bambonillet,  confis- 
cating all  American  vessels  and  their  cargoes  then  found  in  ports  under 
the  control  of  the  French,  and  directing  that,  if  any  should  enter  a  French 
harbor  in  future,  it  should  also  be  seized  and  sold.  Under  this  decree, 
American  property  valued  at  eight  millions  of  dollars  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  French.  But  Napoleon  now  took  a  conciliatory  step  ;  he  assured 
the  American  minister  at  Paris  that  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees  were 
revoked,  though  the  revocation  w^  not  lo  take  effect  till  the  first  of 
November  next.  Relying  on  this  assurance,  Mr.  Madison, 
early  in  November,  issued  a  proclamation  restoring  the  free- 
dom of  commerce  with  France,  and  prohibiting  all  intercourse  with  Great 
Britain.  The  English  ministry  refused  to  rescind  their  Orders  in  Council, 
under  the  pretext  that  they  had  no  official  evidence  that  the  French  em- 
peror had  kept  his  promise  to  rescind  the  Berlin  and  Milan  decrees,  Tha 
Oi-ders  were  enforced  more  rigorously  than  ever,  English  cruisers  being 
stationed  along  the  American  const,  which  boarded  and  searched  all 
Ameiican  merchantmen,  impressed  many  of  their  seamen,  and  often  con- 
fiscated both  vessel  and  cargo,  if  the  former  was  bound  to  a  French 
port.  One  of  these  cruisers,  the  Little  Bell,  of  18  guns,  fell  in  with  tha  ■ 
American  frigate  Pi'esident,  and  an  action  commenced  be- 
tween them,  both  parties  alleging  that  the  other  fired  firsL 
The  British  vessel  was  soon  reduced  almost  to  a  wreck,  when  her  oppo- 
nent ceased  firing,  and  she  was  allowed  to  pursue  her  voyage.  This 
affuir  was  passed  over  on  both  sides,  as  an  unfortunate  mistake,  and  terms 
of  reparation  were  at  length  offered  for  the  attack  on  the  Chesapeake, 
which  were  accepted. 

§  622,  In  the  autumn  of  1811,  the  Indian  tribes  round  the  Upper  Lakee 
showed  a  hostile  disposition,  and  Governor  Harrison  was  sent  against 
them,  with  800  men,  to  make  a  treaty,  if  possible,  otherwise  to  strike  a 
blow  which  should  prevent  hostilities  in  future.  When  he  arrived  neai 
Tippecanoe,  their  principal  town,  he  was  met  by  a  deputation  of  thi^ 
41 
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savages,  who  said  that  they  desired  peace,  and  agreed  to  return  for  an 
.  ftmicable  conference  the  next  day.  The  troops  therefore  encamped  where 
they  were,  but  took  strict  precautions  against  an  attack  by 
November  T.  gy^pj^^_  jj  was  well  that  they  did  SO ;  for  just  before  day- 
break, the  Indiana  in  considerable  numbers  made  a  furious  assault  upon 
them,  and  were  repulsed  with  difficulty,  after  an  hour's  fighting.  Their 
town  was  then  burned,  and  Harrison,  being  encumbered  by  his  wounde.d 
men,  retreated  to  Vi'ncennes.  The  savages  caused  greater  alarm  at  this 
time,  as  it  was  believed  that  the  British  traders  and  agents  from  Canada 
held  secret  intercourse  with  them,  and  urged  them  to  hostilities. 

§  623.  As  the  impressments  and  captures  by  the  English  cruisers  con- 
dnued  and  even  increased  in  number,  Congress  was  called  together  early  in 
H^jvember,  and,  at  the  recommendation  of  the  President,  they  made  active 
preparations  for  war.  It  was  hoped  that  Great  Britain,  thus  seeing  that 
America  was  in  earnest,  would  be  unwilling  to  increase  the  number  of 
h4r  enemies,  and  would  recede  from  her  imperious  and  aggressive  posi- 
tion. This  hope  was  fallacious;  the  English  ministry  was  obstinate,  their 
majority  in  Parliament  yiaa  subservient,  and  the  spirit  of  the  nation  was 
high.  After  waging  a  stubborn  war  for  many  years,  at  least  on  equal 
terms,  with  the  great  suhverter  of  monarchies  and  conquerer  of  half  of 
Europe,  they  were  not  to  be  driven  from  their  position  by  the  menace  of 
hostiUties  from  a  young  and  feeble  nation  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlan- 
tic. Congress,  after  spending  the  winter  and  spring  in  wajm  debates, 
and  in  passing  bills  for  augmenting  the  army  and  navy,  received  a  secret 
message  from  the  President  on  the  1st  of  June.  It  was  con- 
A.  11.1812.  gidy,.ed  in  secret  session  by  both  Houses,  and  on  the  18th  of 
June,  the  doors  were  thrown  open,  and  it  was  announced  that  the  United 
States  had  declared  war  against  Great  Britain. 

§  62i.  Though  it  had  been  voted  to  raise  an  army  of  35,000  men,  the 
United  States  had  but  10,000  men  under  arms  when  the  contest  began,  and 
with  these  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Canada.  The  coast 
was  not  fortified,  and  the  navy  consisted  only  of  three  or  four  frigates  and 
a  few  sloops  of  war  j  but  the  chief  reliance  was  placed  upon  privateers,  as 
a  means  of  annoying  the  enemy.  This  expectation  was  justified  by  the 
event ;  during  the  two  years  and  a  half  that  the  war  continued,  over  1,500 
British  merchantmen  were  captured  by  American  privateers.  The  pub- 
lic vessels  of  war,  also,  slowly  increased  in  mimber  by  a  few  frigates  and 
smaller  ships,  though  detained  in  port  much  of  the  lime  by  a  large  block- 
ading force,  in  a  few  cruises  and  encounters  at  sea  were  very  successful, 
and  acquired  just  feme  by  destroying  the  common  belief  of  British  in- 
vincibility on  the  ocean.  The  American  navy  fought  itself  into  popularity, 
during  this  war,  and  has  ever  since  been  regarded  with  peculiar  affection 
and  pride  by  the  people.  But  the  attempt  to  conquer  Canada  led  only 
to  a  series  of  petty  and  inglorious  conflicts  on  Ihe  frontier,  not  honorable 
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W  eitlier  party,  loading  lo  no  imporfant  results,  and  the  defa|ila  of  wlilcb 
are  almost  beneath  the  notice  of  history.  The  British  Orders  in  Council 
were  revoked  June  23d,  before  the  news  of.  the  American  declaration  of 
war  arrived  in  England;  but  though  an  attempt  was  then  made  to  nego- 
tiate, hostilities  were  finally  allowed  to  continue  on  the  ground  of  impress- 
ment alone.  Never  was  a  more  meaningless  contest ;  after  fighting  two 
years  and  a  half,  a  treaty  of  peace  was  maide,  leaving  this  question  about 
impressment  predsely  where  it  was  before. 

§  625.  General  Hull,  who  commanded  the  northwestern  army  a.t  De 
troit,  raarchedafewmiles  into  Canada,  with  about  I,80Q men, 
'       '  and  laid  siege  to  a  petty  fort  at  Maiden.     But  before  the 
Angnst  6,        place  surrendered,  he  was  obliged  to  recross  the  river,  and 
talte  post  at  Detroit,  where  his  army  was  soon  invested  by  a  superior 
force  of  Canadian   militia  and  Indians.     The  British  had 
'      hardly  opened  their  fire,  before  Hull  offered  to  capitulate, 
and  surrendered  to  them  his  whole  force,  thus,  leaving  the  Territory  of 
Michigan  open  to  them  and  the  Indians.     The  absolute  want  of  supplies, 
the  consequent  inability  to  stand  a  siege,  and  the  distance  from  all  means 
of  succor,  were  the  reasons  alleged  for  this  mortifying  step.     Another 
^American  army  had  been  collected  on  the  Niagara  River,  commanded 
by  Van  Rensselaer,  who  sent  over  a  detachment  of  about  1,000  men,  to 
attaclc  the  British  village  of  Queenstown.     They  effected  a 
landing,  and  had  some  success  at  first ;  but  the  militia  refused 
to  pass  over  to  their  aid,  for  the  constitutional  reason  that  they  could  be 
called  out  only  to  repel  an  invasion,  not  to  invade  another  country. 
Thus  deserted,  the  party  who  had  crossed  the  river,  after  some  sharp . 
fighting,  were  compelled  to  surrender,  the  total  loss  to  the  Americans 
being  about  1,000  men.     Another  attempt  was  made  on  this  frontier, 
about   six  weeks  afterwards,   by  General   Smythe,   which  proved  so 
ludicrous  a  failure  that  the  contriver  of  it  was  obliged  to 
resign  his  command,  Etod  became  an  object  of  general  ridicule. 
The  third  army,  the  most  numerous  and  best  appointed  of  all,  commanded 
by  General  Dearborn,  on  the  frontier  near  lake  Champlain,  attempted 
little  and  accomplished  nothing.     The  British  and  Americans  vied  with 
each  other,  during  this  season,  in  their  efibrts  to  construct  a  naval  force 
which  might  obtain  the  command  of  the  two  Lakes,  Erie  and  Ontario; 
but  no  action  of  importance  took  place  between  them  till  ihe  next  year. 
§  626.  To  make  up  for  these  disasters  and  failures  on  land,  the  Ameri- 
tans  had  signal  success  at  sea.     Yet  so  little  hope  was  entertained  of  the 
little  navy  effecting  anything  ggainst  the  immense  maritime  power  of  Eng- 
land, that  the  Democratic  administration  was  on  the  point  of  ordering  all  tlie 
ships  to  remain  in  port,  to  secure  them  from  inevitable  capture ;  and 
Captains  Bainbridge  and  Stewart  with  difficulty  obtained  leave  to  put  to 
sea.     Hardly  two  months  elapsed  before  their  confidence  was  justified 
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by  events.  The  frigate  Constituiaon  overtook  and  captured,  after  a 
August  19.  shorl  action,  the  British  frigate  Guerriere,  of  slighlJy 
inferior  force.  Of  the  English  crew,  79  were  killed  or  wounded,  »nd 
their  ship  was  so  much  injured  that  it  was  set  on  Are  and  blown  up. 
The  Constitution  sustained  but  little  injury,  and  lost  only  14  of  her  sea- 
men. The  American  sloop  of  war  Wasp,  of  18  guns,  Cap- 
Octeb*r  18.  ^^.^  j^^^^^  captured  the  English  war  brig  Frolic,  of  22  guns, 
after  an  action  of  45  minutes.  The  Wasp  had  butfive  killed  and  five 
wounded,  while  the  loss  of  the  enemy  was  about  80,  only  20  of  her  crew 
remaining  uninjured.  Before  the  Americans  could  repair  damages,  a 
British  74  came  up  and  captured  both  vessels.  A  few  days 
0otob9r26.  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^  United  States,  Caprain  Decatur,  encoun- 
lered  and  captured  the  British  frigate  Macedonian,  of  slightly  inferior 
force,  the  disparity  of  loss  being  quite  as  great  as  on  former  occasions. 
A  fourth  victory  was  obtained  on  the  29th  of  December,  when  the  Con- 
stitution, then  commanded  by  Captain  Bainbridge,  made  prize  of  the 
British  frigate  Java,  after  a  bloody  action  of  three  hours,  the  killed  and 
wounded  in  the  Java  numbering  161,  while  the  loss  of  the  Americans 
was  but  34.  The  effect  of  these  naval  victories  was  very  great ;  they 
proved  that  the  English  had  at  last  found  their  match  on  the  ocean,  and 
they  wholly  overcame  the  prejudice  of  the  Democratic  American  party 
against  a  navy.  Congress  forthwith  ordered  the  construction  of  four 
seventy-fours,  six  frigates,  six  sloops  of  war,  and  as  many  vessels  on  the 
Lakes  as  might  be  needed. 

Congress  met  early  in  November,  and  voted  to  increase  the  regular 
army,  and  to  dispense  with  the  volunteer  force,  which  was  found  to  he 
both  costly  and  inefficient.  Additional  pay  and  bounty  were  offered,  but 
recruits  were  still  obtained  with  great  difflculty.  The  finances  of  the 
country  were  already  in  great  confusion,  the  ordinary  revenue  being 
quite  insufEcient  for  the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  the  loans  could  not  be 
filled  up  except  at  usurious  rates.  Intejual  taxes  were  very  unpopular, 
and  Congress  naturally  hesitated  to  impose  them ;  hut  the  necessities  of 
the  government  were  so  great,  that  an  aci  was  finally  passed  to  raise  five 
millions  of  dollars  in  this  manner,  though  the  taxes  were  not  to  com- 
mence till  1814. 

§  627.  The  military  operations  of  1813,  though  a  little  more  honorable 
to  the  American  arms  than  those  of  the  year  before,  were  equally  destitute 
of  any  important  results.  There  were  many  skirmishes  and  actions  of 
minor  importance,  that  need  not  be  noticed.  At  the  northwest,  General 
Wmchester  advanced  with  a  portion  of  Harrison's  army,  in  the  hope  of 
January  22  driving  the  enemy  out  of  Michigan.  But  he  was  encoun- 
i8i3.  tered  at  Frenehtown  by  a  superior  force  of  British  and 

Indians,  under  Colonel  Proctor,  and  entirely  defeated,  most  of  his  ti'oops 
being  obliged  to  surrender.  '  The  wounded  prisoners  were  left  behind. 
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and  most  of  them  were  batcbered  the  next  day  by  the  Indians.  About 
goo  men  perished  in  the  battle  and  massacre,  and  600  more  were  taken 
prisoners.  Harrison  then  advanced  with  the  rest  of  the  army,  but  was 
6bliged  to  stop  on  the  Maumee  River,  where  he  garrisoned  Fort  Meigs, 
and  was  besieged  in  it  by  the  British  under  Proctor.  In  May,  1,200 
Eentucldans  came  to  his  relief,  half  of  whom,  after  capturing  the  batteries 
of  the  enemy,  were  surprised  and  made  prisoners,  while  the  others, 
uniting  with  HamsoQ,  obliged  Froclor  to  retire  to  Maiden.    ■ 

On  the  St.  Lawrence  frontier,  Ogdensburgh  was  attacked  and  earned 
by  the  British,  and  a  great  amount  of  public  and  private 
February  ai.    p^p^^y  destroyed  or  carried  off.     On  the  other  hand.  Com- 
iaodore  Cliauncey  had  succeeded  in  fitting  out  a  small  fleet  which  gave 
the  Americans  the  command  of  Lake  Ontario.     A  party  of  1,600  picked 
men  were  embarked  in  this  fleet,  and  transported  over  the  Lake,  to 
attack  York,  the  capital  of  Upper  Canada.     This  enterprise  was  success- 
ful, a  garrison  of  800  men  being  driven  out  of  the  place, 
Apniar.         geverai  vessels  of  war  captured  or  burned,  and  many  naval 
and  military  stores  destroyed.     But  the  explosion  of  a  magazine  killed 
or  wounded  200  of  the  assaUanls,  among  whom  was  their  brave  com- 
mander, General  Pike.     Another  espedition,  fitted  out  in  the 
^^-  same  manner,  caused  the  evacuation  of  all  the  British  posts 

on  Ibe  Niagara  River,  including  Fort  George  and  Fort  Erie.     But  when 
a  portion  of  the  Americans  advanced  in  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  they  were 
surprised  by  a  night  attack,  and   Generals   Chandler  and 
Juna  0.  "v^inder,  with  about  100  men,  were  made  prisoner.     Another 

misfortune  followed ;  Colonel  Boerstler,  who  had  been  sent  with  600 
men  to  attack  the  British  at  Beaver  Dams,  fell  into  an  am- 
June  23.  ^^iscade,  and  his  whole  force  was  obliged  to  surrender.  The 
enemy,  having  launched  a  new  frigate,  now  recovered  the  command  of 
the  Laku,  Chauncey  was  blockaded,  and  an  attack  was  made  on  Sacket's 
■Harbor.  General  Brown  succeeded  in  repelling  this  attack,  but  during 
the  alarm,  Several  ships  and  many  naval  stores  of  the  Americans  were 
destroyed.  The  war  then  languished  in  this  quarter,  a  few  incursions 
on  both  sides  leading  to  no  important  result.  But  splendid  sucoesa 
awaited  the  Americans  on  Lake  Erie,  where  Commodore  Perry  had 
succeeded  in  fitting  out  a  little  squadron,  composed  of  two  war  brigs,  the 
Niagara  and  the  Lawrence,  of  20  guns  each,  and  seven  smaller  vessels. 
He  sailed  in  August  to  meet  the  enemy's  squadron-,  commanded  by  Cap- 
tain Barclay,  and  consisting  of  two  ships,  one  of  l^S  and  the  other  of  17 
guns,  and  four  smaller  vessels,  one  of  which  mounted  13,  and  another 
10,  guns.  The  force  on  both  sides  was  about  equal ;  for  though  the 
Americans  had  in  all  but  55  guns,  while  their  opponents  had  63,  the 
weif'ht  of  metal  was  in  favor,  of  the  former.  The  two 
.September  10.       l^^^^  ^^^  j^^^r  the  westeAi  end  of  the  lake,  and  after  a 
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furious  combat  of  about  three  hours,  in  the  course  of  which  Perry's  shif^ 
the  Lawrence,  was  disabled,  and  he  shifted  his  flag  to  the  Niagara,  all 
the  enemy's  vessels  were  compelled  to  surrender.  The  loss  on  eithei: 
side  was  about  150  killed  and  wounded.  Perry  announced  his  success 
in  a  very  lawinie  epistle; — "We  have  met  the  enemy,  and  they  are 
ours."  As  this  victory  gave  the  Americans  the  command  of  the  Upper 
Lakes,  Harrison's  army  advanced  and  crossed  the  river,  by  the  aid  of 
Perry's  fleet,  into  Canada,  where  they  found  that  Proctor  had  hastily 
evacuated  Maiden,  after  dismantling  the  fort  and  burning  the  barracks. ' 
Harrison  soon  marched  in  pursuit,  and  found  the  enemy,  who  were  about 
800  in  number,  with  a  large  body  of  Indians,  posted  near  the  Moravlap 
town  on  the  river  Thames.  A  rapid  chaise  of  the  Americans 
broke  the  British  line  on  both  flanks,  when  the  greater  part 
of  the  enemy  threw  down  tiieir  arms  and  surrendered,  though  Proctor, 
with  about  200  men,  effected  his  escape.  The  noted  Indian  chief, 
Tecumseh,  who  was  the  instigator  of  the  war  on  the  part  of  the  savages, 
was  killed  in  this  battle,  which  was  also  the  means  of  gaining  back  all 
the  ground  that  had  been  lost  by  Hull,  and  of  bringing  about  a  peace 
with  the  northwestern  tribes.  Harrison  then  embarked,  with  1,300  men, 
for  Buffalo,  to  strengthen  the  army  of  the  centre,  as  the  one  on  the 
Niagara  frontier  was  called.  This  army  was  now  ordered  to  advance 
upon  Montreal.  On  its  way,  the  British,  in  about  equal  force, 
NoTfmber  11.  ^^^^  encountered  at  Chryatler's  Fields,  and  a  severe  battle 
was  fought  with  indecisive  results.  The  troops  advanced  no  farther  than 
St.  Regis,  where  the  army  fl'om  Plattsburg  failed  to  join  them,  and  the 
expedition  was  consequently  given  up. 

§  628.  Meanwhile  British  squadron?  were  blockading  the  Delawai'e 
and  Chesapeake  bays,  New  York,  Charleston,  and  other  ports,  often 
landing  small  parties,  which  burned  several  villages  and  did  much  wan- 
ton injury.  The  Chesapeake,  indeed,  was  permanently  occupied  by  a 
powerful  fleet  of  the  enemy,  which  kept  up  a  harassing  warfare  along  the 
coast,  without  attempting  any  enterprise  of  moment.  The  bitter  fruits 
were  now  reaped  of  that  wretched  economy  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, which  had  so  long  left  an  immense  line  of  seacoast  almost  totally 
unpi-ovided  with  fortifications.  In  spite  of  the  blockading  force,  a  few 
American  ships  of  war  succeeded  in  getting  to  sea,  eager  to  rival  the 
naval  exploits  of  the  former  year.  The  sloop-of-war  Hornet  captured 
and  sunk  the  ErilJsh  brig  Peacock,  of  nearly  equal  force,  in 
a  very  short  action.  But  the  unlucky  Chesapeake  frigate, 
a  discontented  and  undisciplinpd  crew,  having  sailed  from  Boston 
ccept  a  challenge  from  the  British  frigate  Shannon,  was  captured  by 
her  after  a  short  but  furious  action,  —  the  first  instance  of 
the  American  flag  at  sea  being  struck  to  a  force  which  was 
t  decidedly  superior.      But  again,  the  Argus  sloop-of-war  was  cap- 
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tared  by  the  British  brig  Pelican,  of  somewhat  superior  force, 
AuguEt  IS.  ^^^^  ^  ^^^^^^  engagement.  The  Americans  soon  had  their 
revenge,  however,  as  the  Enterprise,  of  12  guns,  encountered  the  Bri- 
tish hrig  Boxer,  of  14  guns,  and  compelled  her  to  strike  after  a  desperate 
conflict. 

g  629,  The  only  other  important  operations  of  this  year  grew  out  of  a 
war  with  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,  against  whom  Geti.  Jackson 
waa  employed,  with  a  militia  force  from  Georgia,  Tennessee,  and  the  pre- 
BCht  state  of  Mississippi.  He  first  marched  against  them  ia  October,  and 
in  a  two  months'  campaign,  captured  many  of  their  villages,  and  defeated 
several  bands  of  them  with  great  slaughter.  So  many  of  Jackson's  men 
then  lefi  him,  from  weariness  of  the  hard  service,  that  he  was  reduced  to 
inactivity.  The  consequence  was,  tliat  in  January,  181i,  his  troops  were 
thrice  attacked;  and  the  savages  were  repulsed  with  great  difficulty. 
More  militia  were  then  called  out,  and  Jackson,  having  succeeded  in 
cooping  up  a  large  body  of  the  Indians  in  a  peninsula  formed  by  a  bend 
of  the  Tallapoosa  river,  forced  their  breastwork,  and  made  frightful  havoc 
among  them.  About  600  of  the  savages  were  killed  or  dro\vned,  and 
250  taken  prisoners.  Their  spirit  was  thus  effectually  broken,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  tribe  sued  for  peace  on  any  terms. 

§  630.  Thecampaignof  1814  was,in  general,  honorable  to  the  Ameri- 
can arms,  though  some  great  reverses  were  soslained ;  the  troops  were  now 
better  disciplined,  and  were  led  by  more  esperienced  and  skilful  officers, 
than  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  war.  Yet  the  countiy  bbored  under  great 
.  difficulties,  and  a  tone  of  discouragement  was  perceptible  even  in  the 
President's  message  to  Congress.  The  finances  were  in  great  disorder, 
and  the  public  credit  had  fallen  so  low  that  money  could  not  be  obtained 
on  loan  except  at  a  ruinous  sacrifice.  The  whole  Atlantic  coast  was 
now  blockaded  by  the  British  fleei,  the  slaves  in  the  southern  Slates  were 
encouraged  to  desert  to  the  ships,  and  the  only  mode  of  preventing  the 
-  enemy  from  being  supplied  with  food  and  other  necessaries  from  the 
shore  was  to  pass  a  law  absolutely  forbidding  all  exports.  The  large 
dties  on  the  coast  were  kept  in  constant  apprehension  of  an  attack,  and 
the  militia  had  to  be  called  out  in  great  numbers  to  defend  them.  New 
England  had  always  been  opposed  to  the  war,  and  seemed  determined 
to  do  little  but  defend  her  own  borders,  and  sullenly  obey  the  requisitions 
of  Congress.  The  cessation  of  the  war  in  Europe,  through  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon  and  the  entrance  of  the  allies  into  Paris,  early  in  (he  Spring 
of  1814,  put  the  fleets  and  army  of  England  at  liberty,  and  enabled  the  , 
British  ministers  to  mate  large  detachments  to  carry  on  the  war  in 
America.  Oq  the  part  of  the  Americans,  all  idea  of  conquering  Canada 
had  to  be  given  up,  and  the  war  became  entirely  defensive  in  its  cha- 
racier.  But  the  spirit  of  the  people  rose  with  their  difficulties,  an  obsfi- 
nate  resistance  was  made  at  many  points,  and  the  resolution  was  fonm  d 
and  adhered  to,  not  to  submit  to  peace  on  disadvantageous  terms. 
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§  631.  The  mililary  operations  of  the  year  were  distributed  over  SO  vasl 
R  theatre,  and  comprehended  so  many  petty  conflicts,  that  only  the  more 
important  events  can  be  noticed.  On  the  Niagara  frontier,  (he  Ameri- 
can army,  after  it  had  been  rigidly  disciplined  for  several  months  by 
Gen.  Brown,  who  was  admirably  seconded  by  Scott,  Ripley,  Jessup,  and 
Dlier  able  officers,  was  led  across  the  river,  S,000  strong,  and  encoun- 
Jul  B  1S14  ^''^^  ^^^  enemy,  of  equal  force,  under  Gen.  Eiall,  at  Chip- 
pewa.  A  furious  engagement  ensued,  the  first  pitched  bat- 
tle of  the  war;  after  great  loss  on  both  sides,  the  British  gave  way,  and 
retreated  in  disorder  lo  their  retrenchments  in  the  rear.  The  next  day, 
they  abandoned  these  also,  and  retired  to  Burlington  heights.  Large 
reinforcements  from  England,  under  Gen.  Drummond,  arrived  to 
Btrengthen  Eiall's  position,  and  on  the  25th,  the  two  armies  again  met  in 
a  pitched  battle  at  Bridgewater,  very  near  iNlagara  Falls.  The  conflict 
lasted  from  noon  till  midnight,  the  ground  being  obstinately  contested  on 
both  sides,  and  the  result  not  very  decisive,  though  the  Americans  had 
the  advantage.  They  captured  Gen.  Riall  himself  and  many  other  pri- 
soners, took  the  whole  of  the  British  artillery,  and  retained  possession  of 
the  battle-field  for  some  time  afier  the  enemy  retired.  The  British  loss 
was  878,  and  the  American,  743.  The  army,  not  strong  enough  to 
advance,  and  unwilling  to  retreat  across  the  river,  then  took  shelter  in 
Fort  Erie,  and  Gen.  Gaines  came  to  take  the  command.  Drummond 
advanced  with  a  much  larger  force,  and  laid  siege  to  the  fort,  on  which 
he  at  length  made  a  furious  attack  hy  night.  After  some 
hard  fighting,  he  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  nearly  a  thou- 
l  men,  while  the  Americans  lost  but  84.  Brown  tbea  came  to  re- 
e  the  command,  and  found  that  the  enemy  were  pushing  forwards 
r  works  for  a  regular  investment  of  the  place.  He  resolved  lo  try 
a  sortie,  which  was  completely  successful.  The  guns  of  (he 
besiegers  were  spiked,  their  magazines  blown  up,  and  400 
■s  brought  off,  the  killed  and  wounded  amounting  to  600  more. 
The  American  loss  was  not  half  so  great  The  desired  effect  soon  fol- 
lowed, as  Drummond  hastily  raised  the  siege  and  retired  behind  the 
Chippewa.  This  was  the  end  of  active  operations  on  the  Niagara  fi'on- 
tier,  as  Izard,  who  next  assumed  tbe  command,  hrougbt  the  army  back 
to  the  American  shore. 

§  632.  Events  equally  honorable  to  the  Americans  took  place  on  Lake 
Champlain.  From  their  camp  at  Platlsburg,  most  of  the  troops  had 
been  drawn  away  to  aid  the  operations  on  Lake  Ontario  and  the  Niagara. 
Macomb  was  left  in  command,  with  only  3,000  men,  many  of  them  inva- 
lids, and  some  militia.  Sir  George  Prevost,  the  governor  of  Canada, 
led  an  army  of  12,000  regular  troops  over  the  frontier  towards  Plaits- 
burg,  while  the  British  squadron,  under  Downie,  numbering  sixteen  ves- 
sels, and  carrying  ninety-five  guns  and  1,000  seamen,  sailed  down  the 
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lake  to  the  same  point.  McDonough,  the  American  Commodore,  had 
moored  at  Plaftsburg  his  fleet,  consisting  of  four  vessels  and  ten  gunboats, 
carrying  in  all  eighty-six  guns  and  850  men.  Macomb's  force  was 
strongly  posted  behind  the  river  Saranac,  a  rocky  and  unfordable  stream. 
The  attack  by  land  and  water  took  place  simultaneously.  In 
September  11.  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^  ^  ^^^^  ^j,  ^^  Do„nie'g  larger  vessels  were 
obliged  to  strike  to  the  Americans,  and  his  gunboats  escaped  with  diffi- 
culty. Prevost's  attack  on  land  had  been  a  feeble  one,  and  immediately 
after  the  capture  of  his  fleet,  it  was  abandoned,  and  the  army  retreated 
that  night  in  great  haste,  leaving  baggage  and  stores,  and  even  the  sick 
and  wounded,  behind  them.  A  panic  seems  to  have  seized  Prevost  and 
his  troops,  neutralizing  their  great  superiority  of  force. 

§  633.  But  this  was  the  end  of  American  success  for  the  yeai- ;  the  rest 
is  a  story  of  disaster,  with  a  gleam  of  light  at  the  close.  In  July,  the  enemy 
took  possession  of  Eastport,  in  Maine,  and  in  September,  they  sailed  up 
the  Penobscot,  burned  the  frigate  Adacns,  that  had  taken  refuge  there, 
and  "annexed"  aU  the  country  east  of  that  river  to  the  British  domi- 
nions. Early  in  August,  the  English  fleet  in  the  Chesapeake  was 
largely  reinforced,  a  considerable  body  of  English  troops  having  arrived 
from  Europe.  Great  alarm  was  caused  on  shore,  and  the  militia  were 
called  out  in  force  for  the  defence  of  Washington  and  Baltimore,  there 
being  very  few  regular  ti'oops  in  that  region.  Most  of  the  British  fleet 
passed  tbe  Potomac,  and  stnled  np  the  Patuxent  to  Benedict,  where 
Gen.  Eoss  landed  with  about  5,000  men,  and  commenced  his 
Angustlfl.  mj„.gj,  for  Washington,  which  was  about  forty  miles  distant, 
the  road  passing  through  a  thinly  populated  country.  Several  bodies  of 
militia  fell  hack  before  him,  and  a  flotilla  of  gunboats  was  blown  up,  the 
sailors  who  had  manned  them  being  landed  and  joined  to  the  troops,  for 
the  purpose  of  serving  the  artillery.  At  Bladensburg,  the  British  en- 
countered a  motley  array  of  mihlia  and  a  few  regulars, 
Aogust  24.  ^^^^  g^_  Winder,  assisted  by  the  President  and  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cabinet,  most  of  whom  fled  before  the  first  shot  reached  their 
ranks.  But  the  artillery,  served  by  the  sailors,  did  good  execution,  undl 
deserted  by  the  other  troops,  when  the  guns  were  necessarily  abandoned. 
Koss  then  marched  on  and  occupied  Washington,  where  two  new  vessels 
of  war  and  tbe  magazines  of  stores  had  already  been  set  on  fire  and  de- 
stroyed. The  capitol,  the  President's  house,  and  the  public  offices  were 
burned  by  the  enemy,  who  also  destroyed  some  private  property.  Hav- 
ing effected  this  wanton  injury,  and  being  fearful  that  troops  enough 
might  be  collected  to  impede  their  retreat,  the  English  hastily  returned 
to  their  shipping.  Three  days  afterwards,  their  frigates  passed  up  tha 
Potomac  as  far  as  Alexandria,  and  extorted  a  heavy  ransom  from  that 
eity.  The  British  fleet  next  appeared  off  the  Patapsco,  and  the  troops 
were  landed  again  for  an  attack  on  Baltimore.     A  skirmish  ensued  with 
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■an  advanced  body  of  the  militia  at  North  Point,  Gen,  Eoss  was  killed, 
and  the  Americans  were  not  driven  from  the  ground  till 
"^   "  '  several  hundred  had  fallen  on  either  side.     The  cannonading 

of  the  forta  by  the  ships  having  produced  but  little  effect,  and  the  militia 
appearing  to  be  strongly  intrenched  about  the  city,  the  enemy  concluded 
to  retire  witJiout  effecting  any  thing. 

§  634,  The  next  attempt  was  made  upon  New  Orleans.  Jackson,  who 
commanded  in  that  quarter,  had  been  compelled,  in  October,  to  storm  the 
fort  and  seize  the  city  of  Pensacola,  because  the  Spaniards  there  had  admit- 
ted British  troops  into  the  place,'  who  had  begun  to  train  the  refugee 
Creek  Indians  for  hostilities  against  the  United  States,  He  heard,  soon 
afterwards,  that  a  powerful  expedition  was  on  its  way  to  attack  New 
Orleans,  and  he  marched  thither,  and  took  very  energetic  measures  to 
provide  for  its  defence.  The  raiiitia  were  called  in,  martial  law  was  pro- 
claimed, and  all  able-bodied  persons  were  compelled  to  work  upon  the 
fortifications  or  Ui  bear  arms.  Gen.  Pakenbam,  with  8,000  British  regu- 
lars, approached  the  city  by  way  of  Lake  Borgne,  while 
^^^  ^^'  Jackson  had  but  5,000  men  to  oppose  him,  of  whom  four 

fifths  were  militia.  When  the  enemy  had  taken  post  about  fifteen  miles 
below  New  Orleans,  the  American  general  drew  out  most  of 
his  troops  to  make  a  night  attack  upon  their  camp.  He 
threw  them  into  great  confusion,  and  then  made  good  his  retreat,  with  a 
loss  of  220  in  killed  and  wounded,  the  British  losa  being  somewhat 
greater.  This  check  made  Pakenbam  more  cautious,  and  he  waited  for 
reinforcements  and  artillery  from  the  fleet,  thus  giving  the  Americans 
time  to  strengthen  their  position.  During  this  interval,  also,  2,000  Ken- 
tuckians  arrived,  and  Jackson  was  enabled  to  throw  up  fortifications  oa 
the  other  side  of  the  river,  fearing  an  attack  in  that  quarter.  On  the 
■  8th  of  January,  the  grand  attack  was  made,  the  British  with 
^  ^'  '  true  bulldog  courage  marching  up  in  front  to  storm  a  position 
that  had  been  made  almost  impregnable.  A  tremendous  fire  was  opened 
upon  them,  Pakenbam  was  killed,  two  other  generals  were  wounded,  one 
mortally,  and  at  last  the  enemy  were  compelled  to  retire,  with  a  loss  of 
over  2,000  men.  The  Americans,  who  fought  under  shelter,  lost  but  71, 
The  effect  of  this  blow  was  decisive,  and  the  enemy,  as  soon  as  they 
could  bury  their  dead,  retreated  to  their  shipping. 

§  635,  The  battle  of  New  Orieans  was  the  closing  event  of  the  war.  On 
the  11th  of  February,  a  vessel  arrived  at  New  York,  bringing  an  unex- 
pected treaty  of  peace,  wliich  had  been  negotiated  at  Ghent  between  the 
English  and  American  commissioners,  and  already  ratified  by  the  British 
government.  Never  were  tidings  more  welcome ;  bonfires  and  illurai- 
nations  were  made  in  the  principal  cities,  and  the  strifes  of  opposite 
factions  were  forgotten  in  the  general  rejoicing.  The  treaty  was  a  very 
simple  ona ;  nothing  was  determined  in  it  respecting  neutral  trade  and 
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.  impressment,  tbe  discussion  of  these  subjects  having  been  renderecl  unne- 
cessary by  the  general  pacification  of  Europe,  and  most  of  the  lessee 
subjects  of  dispute  being  referred  to  subsequent  negotiation.  The  two 
parlies,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  remained  just  as  they  had  been,  with 
respect  to  each  other,  at  its  commencement.  Both  were  exhausted  by 
tlie  prodigious  efibrls  they  had  made,  and  were  weary  both  of  victories 
and  defeats,  of  glory,  hazard,  and  suffering.  Excepting  some  petty  con- 
flicts with  the  Indian  tribes,  the  United  States,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
treaty  of  Ghent,  remained  at  peace  with  all  the  world  for  thirty  years, — ■ 
a  period  long  enougli  for  a  new  generation  to  arise,  which  could  learn 
only  by  hearsay  the  story  of  the  few  triumphs  and  many  disasters  of  th« 
war  of  1812. 


F.  THE  PEOPLE  AND  STATES  OF  EUROPE  FROM  THE 
HOLY  ALLIANCE  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME. 

1,     THE  HOLT  ALLIANCE  AND    THE  POSITION   OP  PARTIES- 
§  636.  Theupperstrataof  society  wh  ^        i  f  ts 

Buffer  iittle  from  the  mutations  of  d     h      gl  tl      R      1  i 

the  military  despotism  of  Napole  n     b     n  d  by  t    k        f 

fortune.     A  more  profound  consid      ti  1  t         y  m    t 

pointed  to  the  supervision  of  a  H  P  wl    I    b  t  ht 

every  impious   endeavor,   and  e^ery  p  e,   mjt  If     I  an  R  1 

gious  feeUng  again  returned  to  the  bosoms     f  m  d  g        p    d  m 

nance  to  piety  and  Christian  faith  among  th      pp        1  Pi    fed 

by  this  feeling,  the  three  allied  monarchs,  Al        d       f  E  F         s 

of  Austria,  and  Fredeviek  William  III.  of  Prussia,  before  their  departure 
September  2B,  from  Paris,  concluded  the  Holy  Alliance,  which  was  joined 
isis.  by  all  the  sovereigns  of  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  the 

pope  and  the  king  of  England.  In  this  holy  alliance,  which  was  formed 
without  sincere  reference  to  religious  views,  ihe  three  polenlates  swor^ 
"  That  in  accordance  with  the  words  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  commands 
all  men  to  Jove  each  other  as  brethren,  they  would  remain  united  in  the 
bands  of  true  and  indissoluble  brotherly  love  ;  that  they  would  mutually 
help  and  assist  each  other ;  that  they  would  govern  their  people  like 
fathers  of  families,  and  Ihat  they  would  maintain'  religion,  peace,  and  jus- 
tice." This  alliance,  beautiful  in  theory,  was  soon  made  the  instrumeni 
of  a  faithless  and  liberty-endangering  policy,  wliieh  sought,  by  meansof 
religion,  to  establish  the  absolutism  of  princes,  and  the  omnipotence  of 
governments,  and  to  suppress  tlie  doctrine  of  Ihe  sovereignty  of  tlie  peo« 
pie,  and  the  democratical  and  constitutional  forms  of  government  which 
are  its  necessary  result     WhUat  the  Holy  Alliance  made  use  of  Christi- 
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Bnity  to  establish  reactionary  principles,  it  drew  npon  the  whole  work 
(tie  reproach  of  hypocrisy,  and  the  hatred  of  the  people. 
'  §  687.  Whilst  princes  and  governments  were,  for  the  most  part,  striv- 
ing after  absolute  monarchical  forms,  the  wishes  of  the  people  were 
directed  to  the  establishment  ofconstitutionalgovernnients.  According  to 
the  constitution  which  has  grown  up  on  the  free  soil  of  Britmn,  the  right 
of  voting  t^ses,  and  of  having  a  share  in  the  government  and  the  legisla- 
tion, belong'  to  the  people,  as  represented  by  their  members  cf  parliament 
^  the  authority  of  lie  king  and  the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  people 
are  alike  discerned  in  tbb  representative  constitution,  this  form  appeared 
test  suited  for  civilized  states.  The  chief  efforts  of  the  European  na- 
tions' were  accordingly  directed  to  IJe  establishment  or  enlargement  of 
this  constitutional  form  of  government,  and  public  energy  was  almost  ex- 
clusively turned  to  affairs  of  state  and  internal  political  life.  Two  pow- 
erful parlies  were  formed,  the  one  {called  sometimes  aristocratic,  some- 
times conservative,  sometimes  servile)  which  wished  to  grant  the  people 
Bs  few,  the  other  (called  democratic,  Uberal,  and,  when  its  views  were 
esti-eme,  radical)  which  wished  to  grant  the  people  as  many,  privileges 
ea  possible ;  and  whilst  the  former  hindered,  as  far  as  it  could,  the  intro- 
duction of  constitutional  forms  of  state,  or,  if  introduced,  attempted  to  de- 
prive them,  by  any  means,  of  their  democratical  elements,  the  efforts  of 
the  latter  were  directed  to  ihe  founding  and  developing  of  the  constitu- 
tional life,  and  to  increasing  the  privileges  of  the  people.  Governments 
Vere,  in  general,  in  tbe  hands  of  the  former  j  consequently,  the  liberals 
formed  the  Opposition.  Of  the  five  great  European  powers,  England  and 
^France  alone  possessed  constitutional  governments  ;  Eussla,  Austria,  and 
Prnasia  held  fast  their  monarchical  absolutism.  In  Grermany,  Italy,  and 
'the  Pyrenean  peninsula,  history  turns  principally  upon  these  constitutional 
contests,  by  which  now  one,  and  now  the  other,  of  these  state  principles 
obtained  the  upper  hand. 


'  g  638.  A  remarkable  revolution  in  opinions  and  mode  of  thinking  took 
"place  in  this  much  convulsed  country  after  the  Restoration.  The  party 
of  zfealous  royalists  {Ultras,  or  "  White  jacobins,"  as  they  were  called 
by  their  opponents)  acquired  such  predominance,  that  the  king  had  some 
difficulty  in  maintaining  the  constitutional  charter.  In  the  place  of 
■the  freethinking  opinions,  and  the  hostility  to  the  Church,  which  prevailed 
at  a  former  period,  a  fanatical  religious  credulity  made  its  appearance, 
which,  combined  with  the  most  etithusiastic  loyalty,  called  into  existence 
horrors  wiiich  surpassed  the  bloodiest  deeds  of  the  Eevolu- 
,  September  16.  ^.^^_  In  Marseilles,  Toulon, "  Nimes,  Toulouse,  and  other 
places,  a  furious  and  fanatical  mob  fell  upon  such  inhabitants  as  were 
.  known  to  be  Protestants,  Bonapartists,  or  Kepubiicans,  and  murdered  hun 
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dreda  of  them  XaI^ong  otliers,  Marsha!  Brune)  in  a  most  barbamus  man- 
Felinittcy  13,  ner.  The  assassination  of  the  Due  de  Berri,  that  nephew  of 
1820.  t!j6  king  upon  whom  all  the  hopes  of  the  Bourb<ras  were 

placea,  by  Ixiuvel,  a  political  fanatic,,  faciliUted  the  efforts  of  Ihe  reac- 
tionary party,  at  the  head  of  which  stood  the  count  of  Artois  and  the 
dukeofAngOul^me.     The  king  found  himself  compelled  to  dismiss  the 

moderate  ministry  of  Decazes,  and  to  consent  to  a  limitation 
March,  1830.    ^f  tjjg freedom  ofthe  person,  of  the  press,  and  of  die  right 

of  voting.  The  zeal  of  the  royalists  reached  its  clima-s  under 
A.  D.  1823..  the  ministry  of  Villele.  The  Chumbev  expelled  the  liberal 
deputy,  Manuel,  from  their  body,  and  the  army,  conducted  by  Angou- 
leme,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  at  the  command  of  the  Holy  AlHance,  for 
the  purpose  of  restoring  unhmited  monarchy  in  Spain. 

§639.  On  the  16th  of  September,  1824,  Louis  XVIII.  concluded  his 
varied  and  severely-fried  existence.  Stem  experience  had  taught  him 
compassion  and  moderation  ;  the  impetuous  violence  of  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  royal  family  filled  the  heart  of  the  dying  man  with  melan- 
choly auguries  for  the  future.     His  brother,  the  count  of  Artois,  became 

king  of  France  as  Charles  X.  By  his  solemn  corona- 
May  28, 1826.  ^^^  ^^^  anointing  in  Kheims,  he  appeared  to  indicate  that 
he  intended  to  govern  after  the  manner  of  the  old  "Most  Christian" 
kings.  He  accordingly  turned  his  affections  towards  the  nobility  and 
elei^,  and  surrendered  himself  entirely  to  the  reactionary  party,  with 
the  watchword  "Throne  and  altar."  The  emigrants  who  had  suffered 
losses  during  the  Eevoluiion  received  1,000  million  francs  from  the 
royal  Chambers  as  an  indemnification  ;  and  a  series  of  laws  in  favor  of 
the  Church  and  of  the  Christian  religion  announced  the  intention  of 
the  king  to  erect  a  mighty  barrier  against  revolutionary  notions  by  the 
ecclesiastical  regeneration  of  France.  Charles  X.  thought  to  establish 
this  regeneration  by  founding  rich  prelacies,  by  restoring  to  the  clergy 
their  former  influentia]  position,  by  favoring  the  system  of  Orders,  and 
by  bringing  back  that  holiness  of  the  Church  which  is  founded  upon 
works,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  new  Romish  pomp.  The  Jesuits, 
who  had  long  been  re-established  by  the  pope,  returned,  alihougli  not 
publicly!  they  founded  meetings  for  pious  exercises  (congregations), 
and  attempted  to  get  the  education  of  youth  into  their  hands.  By  these 
means,  the  king  strengthened  the  liberal  opposition,  inasmuch  as  all  men 
of  philosophical  education,  every  friend  of  light  and  of  enlightenment, 
turned  from  a  government  that  favored  obscurantism.  "Whilst  the  delud- 
ed monarch  believed  that  he  could  impose  the  old  fetters  upon  the  minda 
ofthe  people  by  inopportune  missions  and  penitential  processions,  or  by 
compulsory  laws  and  Umitations,  the  assiduous  youth  were  listenmg  to 
the  liberal  discourses  and  doctrines  of  the  enlightened  professors  of  tha 
Univeraity  of  Paris  (Guizot,  VillemMn,  Boyer-Collard,  &e.,)  or  rea^ng 
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the  bold  and  free  diacuasiona  of  the  opposition  press  (  Globe,  National,  Oon- 
ttilutionnel),  or  delighting  themselves  with  Beranger's  songs  of  freedom, 
and  the  satires  of  Ae  Hellenist,  Paul  Louis  Courier;  whilst  the  eilizen 
read  the  widely-spread  works  of  Voltaire  and  the  Encyclopedists,  ot 
the  histories  and  memorials  of  the  Revolution,  and  of  lie  renowned  reign 
of  Napoleon  (Thiers,  Mignet,  &c.) 

3.    THE    CONSTITUTIONAL    STETTGGLES    IN    THE    PTEENEAN    PENINSULA 
AND   IN  ITALY. 

§  640.  In  Spain  and  Italy,  the  new  political  ideas  had  made  no  pro- 
gress among  the  people,  who  were  ruled  by  Iheir  priests ;  they  esisted  in 
the  headsof  the  educated,  and,  aa  it  was  dangerous  to  avow  them  openly, 
they  were  disseminated  in  secret  societies.  Such  political  associations 
were  the  "  Freemasons  "  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  the  "  Carbonari  "  in 
Italy.  Abolition  of  priestly  power,  introduction  of  free  constitutional 
forms,  enlightenment  of  the  people,  arousing  patriotism  and  a  feeling  of 
nationality,  were  their  great  objects.  Their  influence  was  first  attended 
with  results  in  Spain.  Ferdinand,  a  false  and  suspicious  man,  and  a 
master  in  dissimulation,  overthrew,  after  his  return,  the  Cortes' 

"''  '  '  Constitution  in  Spain,  and  brought  back  the  unlimited  monar- 
chy of  the  old  time  and  alt  its  evils.  Nobility  and  elei^y  again  recovered 
their  exemption  from  taxes ;  the  monasteries  were  restored  ;  the  Jesuits 
ventured  to  make  their  appearance;  the  Inquisition  reappeared,  and 
with  it  the  rack  and  all  the  horrors  of  a  dark  age.  A  frightful  persecu- 
tion now  arose,  not  only  against  all  the  adherents  of  France  (Afrances- 
ados),  and  ail  who  had  filled  offices  under  Joseph,  or  had  in  any  way 
served  him,  but  against  the  chiefs  and  adherenta  of  the  Cortes,  against 
the  leaders  of  the  bands  who  had  shed  their  heart's  blood  for  king  and 
country,  and  who  now  clamed,  as  a  well-deserved  reward,  a  share  in  the 
government  and  civil  freedom.  Many  of  tJiese  heroic  warriors  died  by 
the  hand  of  the  executioner,  others  wandered  in  foreign  countries  as  out- 
laws and  fugitives ;  those  who  remained  behind  concealed  their  views 
aud  their  resentment  in  the  silence  of  their  own  bosoms.  A  camarilla, 
consisting  of  the  selfish  privileged  class,  fanatical  priests,  obsequious  cour- 
tiers, and  intriguing  women,  secured  Ferdinand's  confidence,  and  incited 
Lim  to  the  most  cruel  persecution  of  every  liberal.  The  government  and 
the  afiairs  of  justice  were  in  a  most  deplorable  condition,  the  treasury  was 
exhausted,  despite  the  oppressive  taxes,  trade  was  stagnant,  the  South 
American  colonies  renounced  allegiance  to  Spain,  and  engaged  in  a  war 
which  ended  .in  the  independence  of  the  separate  states,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  several  republics, 

§  641.  At  thia  juncture,  it  happened  that,  on  the  New  Tear's  Day  of 
1820,  a  military  conspiracy  broke  out  among  the  regiments  assembled  at 
Cadiz  for  embarkation  for  South  America,     The  standard  of  rebellion 
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was  raised  and  the  Conslitution  of  the  Cortes  proclaimed.  Colonel  Eiego 
was  the  soul  of  the  undertaking ;  Qnlroga,  who  had  been  liberated  fram 
prison,  undertook  the  conduct  of  the  whole.  The  insurrection  soon  spread 
to  every  quarter  of  Spain;  the  Constitution  of  the  year '12  was  every- 
where demanded,  and  nothing  was  left  to  the  king  hut  to  yield  to  the  de« 
mand,  to  sumraon  the  Cortes,  and  to  swear  to  the  conslitution. 
'  "  This  triumph  of  the  Spanish  democrats  excited  their  party  in 
Portugal  and  Italy  to  imitation.  Pop'ilar  tumults  took  place  in  Lisbon 
and  Oporto,  and  resulted  in  the  removal  of  Loi-d  Beresford,  who  governed 
the  country  in  the  name  of  the  king,  who  was  still  lingering  in  Brazil,  the 
summoning  of  the  Estates  (Cortes),  and  the  introduction  of  a  constitution 
January  26,  O"  the  model  of  that  of  Spain.  John  VI.  returned  to  Lisbon, 
1821.  and  swore  to  the   new  constitution  for  Portugal  and  Brazil. 

The  Carbonari  excited  a  military  conspiracy  in  Naples,  which  soon  made 
such  progress,  that  king  Ferdinand  found  himself  compelled  to  consent  to 
the  introduction  of  the  Spanish  constitution,  "William  Pepe  and  Caras- 
coaa,  the  heads  of  the  conspiracy,  marched  in  triumph,  at  the 
head  of  the  insurgent  troops  and  the  Carbonari,  who  had 
joined  them,  into  Naples.  A  revolutionary  movement  broke  out  also  in 
Piedmont  against  the  absolute  monarchy,  supported  by  the  aristocracy 

,,     ,  and  priesthood,  in  consequence  of  which  Victor  Emmanuel 

Miirch,ie21.      .  ,.^      ,        ,     1      n        .  1  .      . 

abdicated,  and  the  Spanish  constitution  was  introduc.5d  into 

the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  also. 

§  642.  The  chiefs  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  disturbed  by  this  new  revolu- 
tionary spirit,  that  seemed  to  have  seized  upon  the  German  youth  also, 
embraced  the  resolution,  at  the  instigation  of  Mettemich,  of  suppressing 

the  liberal  movement.    At  the  congress  of  Laybach,  at  which 

king  Ferdinand  of  Naples  was  also  present  by  the  invitation 
of  the  monarchs,  it  was  determined  to  overthrow  the  constitutional  govern- 
ment in  Naples  by  violence.  Ferdinand  approved  the  proposal.  An 
Austrian  army  was  marched  in  ;  the  dastardly  forces  of  Pepe  and  Caras- 
eosa  were  quickly  overpowered,  and  either  dispersed  or  forced  to  surren- 
der, upon  which  the  king  again  abolished  the  constitutional  government. 
From  this  time,  priestly  power  and  absolute  monarchy,  supported  by 
mercenary  troops  and  a  system  of  police,  were  united  together  for  the 
suppression  of  every  movement  of  freedom  by  terror  and  the  bondage  of 
the  intellect. 

This  result  decided  the  fate  of  the  Piedmontese  constitution.  It  is  true 
that  the  enthusiastic  liberals,  under  Santa  Rosa,  resisted  their  enemies  at 

Novara  not  without  glory ;  but  their  strength  was  soon  broken. 

Turin  and  Alessandria  were  occupied  by  the  Auslrians ;  and 
unlimited  monarchy  in  its  severest  form,  and  with  all  the  horroi's  of  the 
reaction,  was  again  restored  in  Sardinia. 
§  643.  Not  much  more  splendid  was  the  end  of  the  Spanisli  Cortes. 
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When  the  liber'ils  ilused  tleii  victory  pHcpd  undue  re  tnctions  upon 
the  kingly  power,  and  pioceeded  wilh  great  violence  agiinst  the  priest 
hood,  the  privileged  (.lances  and  the  ancient  and  traditionary  pivileges 
and  usages,  the  pne'ita  and  the  ■idherenla  of  absolute  power  stirred  up 
the  people  to  resiitanie  A  bloody  cnil  war  once  more  threatened  to 
tear  the  unhappy  country  to  pieces  At  this  juncture,  lie  me-nbeis  of 
the  Holy  Alliance  at  the  Congress  of  Verona  requite!  the 
Ootober,  182"  ^^^^^  ,n  Malrid  to  alter  tie  constitulion,  and  to  give  the 
king  greater  poweis  The  Cortes  rejected  this  demand  with  dehance 
A  French  army  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Angouleme  now 
Fsbrnary,  maiched  over  the  Pyrenees  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Cortea 
ISaa.  summoned  the  nation  io  Arms     con  titutional  fieedom  i*  la  a 

woi-d  without  meaning  for  people  led  hy  piiesfs  and  monks  aid  the  new 
system  was  oppc  Bed  to  their  hibits  and  feelings  the  popular  war  the 
old  renowned  guerilla  on  which  the  Cortes  had  placed  its  confidence, 
didnotanae  the  jecple  anl  the  cammlU  aluted  the  Fren  h  as  deh 
verers  from  the  detested  rule  uf  the  Freemaa  ns  It  wa=  in  ^ain  that  a 
few  leader  1  fee  Mma  in  Barcelona  anl  Quiroga  in  Leon  r  sisted  with 
courage  and  spirit  the  foreign  army  the  sold  ers  showed  little  love  for 
fighting,  and  sought  to  secure  themselves  hef  nes  by  capitulatKns  The 
French  marched  ttium]hantly  into  Madrid  and  aa  tl  e  Cortis  anl  king 
had  fled  to  the  south  they  appointed  a  legencj  The  strong  uty  ot 
Cadiz  was  the  last  place  ot  refuge  lor  the  frends  of  the  cfn  titution 
Angosts,  the  French  appeared  before  the  town  The  courage  of  the 
1823.  members  of  the  Cortes  sank     i  islead  of  1  urying  themselves 

beneath  the  rums  ol  the  town  as  thej  had  formerly  granliloiuentiy 
expressed  it,  they  concluded  a  treaty  nith  the  besiegers  by  which  they 
consented  to  ther  onn  dissolution  and  set  the  king  at  1  bertj  Ferli- 
naiid  VII  was  now  replaced  in  the  fulness  of  his  poner  by  foreiga 
bayonets ;  the  constitution  and  all  its  arraUf^raents  fell  into  desuetude, 
and  the  apostolic  party  let  lou  p  all  the  demon's  of  lage  and  vengeance 
agiinst  Its  opponents  Riego  and  mmy  of  his  conlederates 
HovemberT  ^  ^^j  by  the  hands  of  the  exeeutmncr,  tho  onds  w<  i.  lered 
about  in  foreign  countries  as  ataning  and  houseless  fugiliies  and 
outlaws,  aid  an  equal  number  weie  compelleJ  to  espiate  ii  mouUy 
dungeons  the  crime  ot  having  attempted  to  rcb  the  people  of  the 
s  to  which  three  hundied  years  of  deapotism  had  accustomed 


§  644.  The  lamentable  end  of  the  Cortes  government  of  Spain  in 
spired  the  queen  of  Portugal  (sister  of  Fetdinand  VII)  and  her  seeonl 
Bon,  Don  Miguel,  with  the  project  of  getting  rid,  at  the  same  time,  ot  tbeir 
detested  constitution  by  an  act  of  violence.  They  induced  the  weak 
king,  John  VI.,  to  abolish  the  Constitution  of  the  Cortes,  and  to  sanction 
the  persecution  of  the  Constitutionalists  and  the  Freemasops,     Shortly 
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after  this,  Don  Miguel  excited  a  rebellion  against  his  oivn  father,  with 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  the  regency,  but  gained  instead  a 
aenlenee  of  banishment  from  the  country.     John  VI.  died 

..     .......   two  years  afterwards.     His  eldest  son,  Don  Pedro,  who, 

March  10, 1838.,     .  .       .        ,  „  „  '  "> 

being  constitutional  emperor  of  Brazil,  could  not  at  the  same 
time  become  king  of  Portugal,  made  over  the  government  of  the  mothef 
country  to  his  daughter,  Donna  Maria  da  Gloria,  who  was  a  minor,  and 
granted  the  Portuguese  a  liberal  constitution.  His  brother,  Don  Miguel, 
having  returned  from  banishment,  succeeded,  some  time  after,  in  again 
overthrowing  this  constitution  by  tlie  aid  of  the  apostolic  party.  He 
J  18J8  ^^^^^  ^'3  ^'^^^  "f  ^^^  "ght  to  the  throne,  had  himself  pro- 
claimed absolute  king,  and  proceeded  by  banishment,  impri- 
sonment, and  death,  against  the  friends  and  adherents  of  constitutional 
order.  But  his  reign  was  short.  Don  Pedro,  compelled  in  Brazil 
to  surrender  his  crown  to  his  son,  who  was  under  age,  landed  in  Portugal 
A.  u.  with  the  soldiers  he  had  raised,  and  reduced  his  tyrannical 

1832  1634.  brother  to  such  extremities  in  a  war  of  two  years'  duration, 
that  he  at  length  renounced  the  crown  and  retii-ed  abroad.  Upon  this, 
Pedro  again  restored  the  Cortes  government,  which,  after  his  early  death, 
however,  underwent  many  attacks  and  alterations. 

4.  GKEAT  BRITAIN. 
§  645.  England  had  come  forth  from  the  long  struggle  with  France 
powerful  and  victorious.  She  had  destroj-ed  the  fleets  of  other  nations, 
and  put  her  own  marine  on  such  a  footing  that  her  empire  of  the  sea 
was  incontestable ;  she  had  increased  her  colonies  in  the  West  Indies, 
had  raised  Canada,  had  planted  colonies  in  the  west  and  south  of  Africa, 
and  had  created  an  empire  in  the  East  Indies,  after  the  conquest  of  the 
mighty  sultan  Tippoo  Saib,  that  far  surpassed  the  mother  country  in  size 
and  population,  and  was  an  inexhaustible  source  of  trade  and  commerce. 
Distant  islands,  opened  to  the  view  of  the  astonished  world  by  daring 
navigators,  like  Cook  and  others,  bowed  themselves  beneath  the  sceptre 
of  the  isknd  empress  of  the  sea.  The  possession  of  Gibraltar  and  Malta, 
the  protective  government  of  the  Ionian  Isles,  the  free  passage  through 
the  Dardanelles,  secured  to  her,  after  the  peace  of  Paris,  the  dominion 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  intercourse  with  the  Levant.  By  her  firmly- 
established  constitution,  with  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  speech, 
and  the  narrowly  defined  limits  between  the  rights  of  the  king  and  of 
the  people,  England  excited  the  envy  of  other  nations.  Bat  with  all 
this  power  and  prosperity  without,  the  state  was  suffering  from  incurable 
wounds.  1.  Whilst  a  small  proportion  of  the  people  had  amassed 
enormous  wealth,  the  lai^er  number  of  them  were  sunk  in  the  most  op- 
pressive poverty.  The  expensive  land  and  raval  wars,  and  the  enormous 
subsidies  that  the  government  sent  to  the  Continent,  had  raised  the 
42* 
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national  debt  to  such  a  sum  that  the  yearly  interest  amounted  to  tliirty- 
four  million  pounds.  This  burden  of  debt,  together  with  an  extravagant 
court  and  excessive  salaries  inaea^ed  the  expenditure  ot  the  stile  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  neceasary  sums  could  only  be  obtained  by  a  peipetually 
increasing  taxation  of  articles  of  trade  necesaaries  of  lite  income  (in 
come-tas),  houses,  and  landed  propeily  This  occasioned  the  impo(  er 
isliment  of  the  small  landed  proprietors  -ml  of  tiadesmen  with  modeiato 
capitals.  The  lands  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  rich  nobles  who  discoi  ei-ed 
the  means  of  increasing  their  mcomes  by  raising  rents  and  preventing 
the  importation  of  foreign  corn  by  the  corn  laws  Tiade  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  rich  manufacturer  who  by  enlarging  their  bu  mess  outdid 
men  of  smaller  means ;  the  middle  lU  s  of  citizens  decrc'ted,  while  the 
number  of  artisans,  who  lived  fiom  hand  to  mouth  increased  to  1  for- 
midable amount.  Heavy  poor  rates  imposed  uj  on  the  public  and  oc- 
casional contributions  by  the  government,  weie  not  sufficient  to  counter 
act  the  evil.  The  lower  orders,  Lxciled  by  want  ind  miserj  made  le 
peated  attempts  to  improve  then  condition  by  insuireUions  but  their 
illegal  proceedings  invariably  re  uite  1  m  their  own  iiijurj  The  un- 
armed crowd  was  easily  disper  ed  by  the  militiry  but  the  sanguinaiy 
punishments  inflicted  upon  the  insurgents  of  Manehes-ter 
A.  u.  isiB.  brought  severe  censnre  upon  the  government  The  lower 
classes  soon  began  to  strive  for  political  influen  e  also  To  give  them 
selves  a  voice  in  the  legislature  they  demanded  univeisal  nuffrage 
yearly  pariiaments,  and  vote  by  1  allot  They  laid  down  tl  eir  punciples 
in  a  people's  charter,  whence  they  received  the  name  of  Chartists.  It  is 
to  their  exertions  that  the  relasition  of  the  corn  laws  by  which  the  in 
troduction  of  foreign  coin  was  facilitated  l,  to  be  asciibed 
*■  "■  ^^^       In  1846,  the  corn  laws  were  entirely  repealed 

§  646.  2.  Afier  the  severe  conle  t  against  Nipoleon    there  came  i 

Conrt  and    V^^iod  of  torpor  in  England      George  IV    n  king  sunk  in 

Government,    vice  and  pleasure   who  in  his  jouth  hid  gone  with  the    [  [  o 

Bition,  put  his  confidenee  in  the  cold  blooded  Tones  who  had  grown  giey 

in  the  state-wisdom  of  Pitt  and  turned  away  his  eyes  ind  his  heart  fiora 

the  people     The  latter  lewarded  him  with  aversion  and  hatred  espeuaDy 

when  he  g^ve  notoriety  to  the  first  jear  of  his  independent  leign  by  a 

sLand-dous   action   foi    divor<.P,  before  the  TJppei    Hou  e 

1.D.1S20       5,"-ainst  his  wife  Caioline  ot  BrunswiLk  who  wis  Ining  in 

unwilling  separation  fiom  him      When  the  queen  lied   m 

A.p.isai       ^^^  following  jeir    the  sympathy  and  compission   of  the 

nation  followel  her  to  the  gr^ve   little  as  her  conduct  or  moi^ls  weie 

.'eserving  of  piaise      C-fallereagh    the  old  associate  of  George  ind  the 


AnguBtK       suppoiler 


of  a  false  and  faithless  policy    d  ed  by  his 


hand  during  \  paroxjam  ot  meUncholy     This  \ 
Bhock  to   tie   ki   „    ^)■i   WIS   b  ide  el   b^     o  mmj  sins  ol   )<- i 
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mt'ie  liiin  slum  -,ociety.  He  passed  the  last  years  of  his  life  in  gloomy 
retirement,  whilst  the  great  statesman.  Canning,  who  approached  the 
principles  of  the  Whigs,  restored  its  former  preeminence  to  Ihe  insular 
empire  of  England.  Geoi^e  IV .'s  only  daughter,  the  intelligent  and 
amnhie  princess  Charlotte  (wife  of  Leopold  of  Coburg,  afterwards  king 
of  the  Belgians),  having  died  young  and  without  children,  William  IV. 
the  king's  brother,  a  plain,  homely  man,  ascended  the  throne  aftef 
IViUiomlV  George's  death.  Under  him,  the  Whigs  got  the  manage' 
A  D,  1630-  ment  of  affairs  into  (heir  hands,  and  the  imporfant  measun 
1S3T.  of  parliamentary  reform,  by  which  the  elections  for  parlia 

ment  were  arranged  afresh  according  to  the  number  of  the  population 
and  the  right  of  suffrage  was  made  dependent  upon  a  certain  income, 
MftToh  J,,  1831.  was  carried  after  the  most  violent  opposition,  and  formed  the 
Angnat,  1S35.  triumph  of  the  middle  class  over  the  aristocracy.  Shortly 
after  this,  slave  emancipation,  at  which  Wilberforce  and  other  philan- 
thropists had  been  working  for  years,  was  carried.  England,  after  vast 
sums  paid  in  indemnifying  the  planters,  set  the  slaves  at  liberty  in  her 
colonies,  and  has  smce  endeavored  with  all  her  strength  to  induce  other 

nations  to  take  a  similar  step,  and  to  entirely  suppress  the 
Jmie  30, 1S37.  ^^^^^  ^^^^^_  ^^^^  William  IV.,  his  niece,  Victoria,  married 
since  {the  10th  of  February,  1840)  to  prince  Albert  of  Cobuvg,  received 
the  crown  of  England.  Under  her  government,  the  great  statesman, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  attempted  (o  give  a  fresh  impulse  to  trade  by  moderat- 
ing the  import  duties-  Since  then,  "free-trade"  has  been  the  watch- 
word of  the  day. 

g  647.  Ireland  to  the  present  hour  is  the  sore  spot  in  the  body  politic 

of  England.  The  maltreatment  of  former  generations  has 
Ireland.  produced  a  gulf  between  England  and  Ireland  vfhich  never 

permitted  a  perfect  union  between  two  people  different  in  race,  religion, 
and  institutions.  Two  things  especially,  produced  by  an  old  injustice, 
excited  the  hatred  of  the  irritable  Irish,  —  the  harsh  treatment  of  the 
poor  peasants  by  their  noble  English  landlords,  and  the  unnatural  con- 
dition of  the  Church,  where  Anglican  priests  are  in  possession  of  the 
Irish  Church  temporalities,  whilst  the  poor  Catholic  population  are 
obliged  to  maintain  their  unpaid  clergy  from  their  necessity.  The  com- 
plain:? of  the  Irish  were  unheard ;  the  insurrections  that  were  attempted 

were  suppressed,  and  increased  the  oppression.  It  was  not 
*■ "'  until  admission  into  the  English  parliament  was  granted  to 

Irish  Cathclics  by  the  Emancipation  Acl,  that  the  Irish  people  had  an 
opportunity  of  denwnding  an  abolition  of  abuses.  Daniel  O'Connell,  wlio 
now  entered  parliament  with  a  "  tail "  of  more  than  forty  similarly-minded 
Irishmen,  threafened  a  Repeal  of  the  Union,  unless  attention  was  paid 
to  the  righteous  demands  of  the  Irish  people.  The  increasing  poverty 
whi-b,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  'irop,  produced  pestilence  a:"i 
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famine,  required  stringent  remedies  for  the  prevailing  abuses.  Owing  to 
the  irrifable  and  excitable  nature  of  the  Irish,  it  was  an  easy  task  for  flie 
great  popular  orator  and  demagogue,  O'Connell,  (o  keep  the  country  in  a 
perpetual  ferment,  and,  by  the  watchword  of  "  repeal,"  to  direct  the 
whole  energy  of  the  people  to  a  single  object.  Eepeal  associations  were 
formed  in  every  spot  and  comer,  with  a  common  fund  for  furthering  the 
aims  of  O'Connell;  the  Catholic  priesthood,  who  exercised  an  nnlimited 
power  over  the  ignorant  people,  were  in  his  service;  his  word  was  law 
ill  Ireland,  The  principal  demand  of  the  Irish  was  the  abolition  of  the 
tithes,  which  were  paid  in  Ireland  to  the  English  clergy.  "When  their 
proposals  were  not  received  by  the  English  parliament,  the  tenants  re- 
fused to  pay  the  tilhes,  and  opposed  the  distraints ;  and,  when  the  English 
had  recourse  to  force,  they  employed  force  in  return.  Bands  of  armed 
men  marched  through  the  country,  marking  their  course  with  blood  and 
lire.  These  things  pressingly  admonished  the  government  to  give  its 
best  attention  to  "  starving  and  revolutionary  Ireland,  the  land  of  passions 
and  of  miserj'."  The  country  was  threatened  with  a  state  of  warfare  by 
the  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  in  order  to  maintain  obedience  by  terror;  and  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  Irish  Church  Bill,  and  the  so-called  appropria- 
tion clause,  to  abolish  or  moderate  the  Church  payments  of  the  tenants, 
and  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  Church  property  to  secular  purposes, 
namely,  to  the  improvement  of  public  education.  But  this  project  en- 
countered such  resistance  from  the  High-Church  party  and  the  aristo- 
cratic Tories,  that  it  was  not  till  after  a  pariiamentary  contest  of  a  twelve- 
month that  the  Tilhes  Bill  was  passed,  and  even  then  in  a  mutilated 
shape.  The  High-Church  opposition  formed  the  so-called  Orange  clubs, 
which  attempted  to  frustrate  all  concessions  to  the  Irish,  and  kept  re- 
ligious and  national  hatred  in  constant  activity. 

5.    GUKMANT. 

5  648.  Germany,  atl;er  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  was  weaker  and  less 
united  than  she  had  been  during  the  empire.  It  is  true  that  the  number 
of  independent  principalities  and  states  had  been  lessened  by  more  than 
a  hundred,  and  that  the  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  imperial  towns  had  been 
deprived  of  their  independent  position ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  thirty- 
%ight  territories  which  had  been  included  in  the  German  Union  received 
sovereign  powers,  as  far  as  their  Internal  affairs  were  concerned.  In 
place  of  the  old  imperial  Diet  appeared  the  Federative  Diet  of  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  composed  of  representatives  of  the  different  governments, 
under  the  presidentship  of  Austria.  But,  as  this  assembly  was  entirely 
directed  by  the  wishes  of  single  governments,  it  had  no  independent 
power ;  and  the  German  Union  was  an  impotent  member  among  Euro- 
pean states,  dependent  upon  the  influence  of  the  two  great  powers,  Austria 
jind  Prussia,  which  assumed  the  first  rank,  in  virtue  of  their  German 
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provinces.  Even  foreign  kingdoms  sent  representatives  lo  the  Frankfoct 
Diet,  as  Demnai'k  for  Holatein,  and  ihe  Netherlands  for  Luxemburg. 
This  powerless  condition  of  Gtermany  gave  as  little  satisfaction  abroad  as 
the  internal  arrangements  sufficed  at  home.  Instead  of  a  strong  union, 
with  a  united  federative  government  and  a  popular  representation,  such 
as  patriotic  men  had  hoped  and  striven  for,  the  creation  of  the  Viennese 
Congress  was  a  union  formed  of  a  number  of  sovereign  states,  in  which 
the  governments,  but  not  the  people,  were  represented;  and  the  13th 
article  of  the  Union  Act,  by  which  a  general  promise  was  given  of  the 
introduction  of  a  slate  constitution,  without  any  distinct  notice  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  its  accomplishment,  did  not  satisfy  the  expectationa  of  the 
people.  As  Prussia,  where  the  men  of  the  retrograde  movement,  Haller, 
Sehmalz,  and  others,  soon  obtained  the  upper  hand  of  the  patriots  of  the 
war  of  liberty,  delayed  bringing  forwai-d  the  promised  stale  constitution, 
and  at  length,  instead  of  the  desired  imperial  legislature,  granted  only 
provincial  estates  with  consulting  voices,  without  either  publicity  or  gen- 
eral interest,  the  discontent  of  the  German  people  became  every  day 
greater.  Austria,  under  the  influence  of  Metternich,  was  governed  in  a 
spirit  of  complete  absolutism,  and  kept  as  far  aloof  feom  Glennany  a=  pos- 
sible ;  and  Prussia  gave  herself  op  more  and  more  to  the  same  views, 
and  allowed  herself  to  be  made  the  instrument  of  the  execution  of  most 
unpopular  measures.  As  there  was  no  general  system  of  management 
or  debate,  the  constitutions  tjiat  were  gradually  introduced  into  Sa^e- 
Weimar,  Baden,  Wirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  and  many  other  small 
states,  turned  out  very  different  from  each  other,  so  that,  in  thi^  respect 
also,  Germany  appeared  torn  and  divided.  And  then  the  duties  between 
different  countries,  which  acted  as  a  bar  to  their  intercourje  I  It  seemed 
as  though  Germany  was  about  to  be  broken  up  into  its  separate  races 
and  states  I 

g  649.  This  state  of  things  filled  the  Geiman  people  with  discontent. 
and  shook  their  confidence  in  the  patriotism  of  the  governments.  The 
liberal  party,  which  was  aiming  at  a  progressive  development  of  slate 
aJfairs  in  a  democratic  direction,  and  kept  alive  the  idea  of  German  unity, 
gained  ground  daily.  But,  above  all,  the  German  youth,  who  had  been 
filled  with  an  admiration  of  the  middle  ages  by  the  new  romantic  poetrj', 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  present.  They  longed  for  the  empire  of  the 
middle  age,  and  for  the  former  unity  and  greatness  of  Germany  ;  and 
sought  to  give  life  to  the  new  ideas  of  popular  government  under  the  old 
German  forms  and  titles.  Without  clearness  of  aim,  and  without  know- 
ledge or  respect  for  obstacles,  the  youths  who,  in  the  German  high  schools, 
bad  formed  the  fraternal  alliance  of  the  "  General  Burschenscliaft,"  sti-ove 
after  an  ideal  world  and  state  creation  upon  the  old  German  system.  This 
Ootobsr  18,  feeling  first  displayed  itself  during  the  festival  of  the  Wart- 
1817.  burg.     On  the  day  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic,  a  festival  was 
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celebrated  as  an  introduction  to  the  300tli  anniversary  of  the  Reformation, 
which  is  always  solemnized  with  great  enthusiasm  in  Protestant  Germany ; 
and  at  the  same  time,  in  remembrance  of  the  struggle  for  liberty,  a  num- 
ber of  students  held  a  meeting  at  the  Wartburg,  near  Eisenach,  at  which 
fiery  speeches  were  made  by  the  young  men,  and  at  the  conclusion,  fol- 
lowin"  the  example  of  Luther,  certain  writings  of  Kotzebue,  Kamptz, 
Haller,  Jarke,  and  others,  which  were  offensive  to  their  views,  together 
with  some  symbols  of  an  antiquated  and  feudal  period,  such  as  pigtails, 
bieast-laces,  corporals'  canes,  were,  with  youthful  wantonness,  committed 
to  the  flames.  If  an  undue  importance  was  attached  by  the  government 
to  this  occurrence,  yet  it  is  not  to  he  wondered  at  that  the  bloody  deed 
of  one  of  these  confederates  of  the  Wartburg,  George  Sand,  should  be 
looked  upon  as  the  act  of  a  great  political  conspiracy,  and  give  rise  to  a 
series  of  legal  investigations  and  prosecutions,  on  account  of  "  demagogic 
intrigues."  Sand,  of  Wunsiedel,  a  pious  and  patriotic  youth,  but  full  of 
fanaticism  and  governed  by  vanity,  embraced  the  criminal  resolution  of 
killing  the  Russian  counciUor,  Augustus  Von  Kotzebue,  who  was  suspected 
March  23  of  endangering  Germany's  fi-eedom  and  politic  development 
1819.  '  by  conveying  information  to  St.  Petersburg;  he  wished  to 
rid  the  German  nation  from  this  "  Russian  spy,"  this  "  trailer  to  the 
country."  He  approached  the  unsuspecting  man  in  Mannheim  with 
a  letter,  and  pierced  him  through  with  a  stroke  of  a  dagger  as  he  was 
reading  it  The  attempt  to  kill  himself  was  not  successful.  Sand,  re- 
September  covered  from  his  wounds,  ended  his  life  oa  the  scaflbld.  After 
1819.  '  this  followed  the  decrees  of  Carlbad,  which  restrained  the 
freedom  of  the  press  by  the  censorship,  established  a  court  of  investiga- 
tion in  Mayeiice,  for  the  suppression  of  "  demagogic  intrigues,"  interdicted 
the  alliances  of  the  BuTsehemchafi  with  their  gj'mnasia,  placed  the  univer- 
sities under  the  supervision  of  special  government  ofBcials,  and  finally 
gave  unconditional  validity  to  the  resolutions  of  the  Diet  for  all  govern- 
ments. Bounds  were  at  the  same  time  set  to  the  democratical  spirit  of 
the  south  German  provinces  by  the  concluding  act  of  Vienna, 
May  15, 1820.  pj.j,gg;jj^  ytKi-ih  had  been  so  long  the  hope  and  confidence  of 
all  German  patriots,  now  took  the  lead  in  the  reactionary  and  unpopular 
measures.  Men  like  Arndt,  Jahn,  &o.,  whose  voices  and  example  had 
Lad  such  influence  in  time  of  need,  were  now  brought  to  judgment  as 
favorers  of  demagogic  intrigues,  deprived  of  their  ofSces,  and  waicticd  by 
tbe  police.  From  this  time,  the  unity  of  Germany  was  looked  upon  as  a 
dream ;  he  who  expressed  a  wish  of  the  sort  made  himself  suspected  of 
demagogic  efforts.  Every  separate  slate  was  regarded  as  an  independeni 
whole,  and  governed  without  relation  to  the  general  interest  of  the  coun- 
try ;  and,  although  many  excellent  arrangements  wei'C  adopted  in  tha 
government  administration  of  justice,  and  in  the  affairs  of  religion  and  edu- 
cation, little  or  nothing  was  done  for  arousing  the  feelings  of  nalionahtj 
and  patriotism. 
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§  650.  While  the  public  energies  of  tlie  nations  of  Europe  were  held  in 
firm  bonds  by  the  Holy  Alliance,  the  news  of  Greece's  rise  against  tl,e 
Turks  produced  great  enthusiasm,  and  aroused  a  fresh  political  interest 
among  the  torpid  people.  Alexander  Ypsiianti,  a  Moldavian  noble  in 
the  military  service  of  Russia,  was  the  first  who  rose  up  in  his  country  aa 
a  liberator,  and  published  a  call  to  his  countrymen,  which  referred  to  the 
protection  of  Russia,  to  shake  off  the  Turkish  joke.  A  society,  Hetisria, 
witL  widely-spread  ramifications,  the  secret  object  of  which  was  a  separa- 
tion from  Turkey,  came  to  the  aid  of  the  project.  In  a  short  time,  Morea 
(Peloponnesus),  Livadia  (Hellas),  Thessaly,  and  the  Greek  islands,  were 
in  arms.  But  the  expected  aid  of  Russia  did  not  arrive. 
'  '  Willingly  aa  the  emperor  Alesander  would  have  favored  the 
movement,  both  from  religious  sympathy  and  political  interest,  the  in 
fluence  of  Metternioh,  who,  at  the  Congress  of  Lajbach,  placed  the  insur- 
rection of  the  Greeks  on  a  par  with  the  simultaneous  democratical  move- 
ments in  Italy  and  Sp^n,  prevented  any  support  being  given  to  them. 
The  Turks  foamed  with  rage,  and  took  a  bloody  vengeance.  The  Patriarch 
of  Constantinople,  the  supreme  head  of  the  Greek  Church,  was  torn  from 
the  high  altar  on  Easter-day  by  the  infidel  Mahoramedans,  and  hung  up 
along  with  his  bishops  at  the  principal  door  of  his  church ;  the  greater 
number  of  the  Greek  families  of  the  capital  died  by  violence,  or  were 
obliged  to  wander  forth  as  beggars  into  banishment.  The  sacred  band 
of  Greeks,  under  the  conduct  of  Ypsiianti,  succumbed  to  the 
'  '  superior  power  of  the  Turks  in  Wallachia,  and  were  totally 
annihilated  in  the  desperate  battle  of  Dragaaehan,  where  tbey  fought  wiih 
the  heroic  courage  of  a  Leonidas.  Ypsiianti  fled  to  Austria,  but  was 
doomed  to  pine  for  years  in  a  Hungarian  fortress.  The  fall  of  these  mag- 
nanimous warriors  showed  that  they  were  animated  by  a  different  spirit 
from  that  of  the  Spanish  and  Italian  champions  of  freedom. 

§  651.  A  frightful  national  war  now  broke  out  in  all  quarters  ot 
Greece.  In  Morea,  the  wild  and  warlike  Mainotes  of  the  Taygetus  rose 
up  under  the  conduct  of  Jlauromiehali  and  Kolokotroni,  and  the  other  in- 
habitants of  Peloponnesus  shortly  after  followed,  restrained  to  a  more 
systematic  plan  of  warfare  by  Demetrius  Ypsflanti,  the  brother  of  Alex- 
ander. At  the  same  time,  the  Greeks  in  Livadia  and  the  islands  fought 
with  glory  and  success ;  their  valor  recalled  to  recollection  the  deeds  of  their 
ancestors,  little  of  the  Hellenic  blood  as  may  {low  in  the  veins  of  the 
modern  Greeks.  Europe  gazed  in  sympathy  upon  this  war  in  the  east, 
and  liastened  to  collect  money  and  troops  by  means  of  Philhellenic  uniona 
to  support  the  courage  of  the  warriors,  who,  in  the  beginning  of  the  yea( 
1822,  had  united  themselves  into  a  republic  under  Ypsiianti  and  Mav- 
rokordato.     The   object   was   to   support   civilization  and    Chrislianiiy 
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against  savage  barbarians.  Whilst  the  princes  of  the  Holy  Alliance, 
from  a  regard  for  their  ease,  were  exposing  a  Christian  people  to  the 
attacks  of  infidel  bands  of  murderers,  crowds  of  foreign  PhilhelieniHts, 
under  the  conduct  of  Mormann  and  others,  marched  to  the  ancient  birth- 
place of  Christian  civilizafion.  The  English  poef,  Byron,  devoted  his 
■    ..        _    talents,  his  wealth,  and  his  energy,  to  the  affairs  of  Greece, 

April  19, 1824.      ,  ,        ,.  '  .        *■"     ,         ,,,-,, 

where  the  climate  and  exertion  occasioned  hia  death. 
Despite  the  dissentions  and  selfishness  of  the  Greek  leaders,  their 
arms  were  generally  successful  till  the  June  of  1825.  At  that  period, 
the  Porte  obtained  a  powerful  supporter  in  Mehemet  Ali,  who,  as  Pasha 
of  Egypt,  had  destroyed  the  power  of  the  Mamalukes,  and  e?';iblished 
an  army  and  government  upon  the  plan  of  those  of  Europe,  by  which 
means  Western  civilization  and  Oriental  despotism  were  placed  in  hor- 
rible conjunction.  This  man  sent  his  son,  Ibrahim,  with  a  considerable 
army  of  mingled  materials  to  Peloponnesus,  on  the  business  of  the  sultan. 
The  small  and  disunited  body  of  Greeks  was  unable  to  resist  him  ;  one 
town  after  another  fell  into  his  hands ;  the  march  of  Ibrahim  and  his  bru- 
tal troops  proceeded  onwards  over  blood,  corpses,  and  burning  houses. 
Peloponnesus  and  the  coasts  of  Livadia  were  frightfully  ravaged  for  two 
years,  from  the  strong  city  of  Tripoliaza,  which  they  had  chosen  as  their 
point  of  support,  whilst  cabinets  were  in  vain  endeavoring  to  restrain  the 
war  by  diplomatic  negotiations.     The  fall  of  Missolonghi  first  produced 

a  change  in  affairs.  When  that  hardly-pressed  town  was  unable 
'■  any  longer  to  defend  itself,  the  heroic  inhabitants  with  their 
wives  and  children  made  a  sally  upon  the  beleaguring  enemy ;  the  third 
part  were  slain,  Missolonghi  disappeared  in  fiames,  and  all  who  remained 
in  it  perished  beneath  the  ruins.  The  cry  of  anger  that  passed  through  all 
Europe  at  this  event,  awakened  the  governments  from  their  lethargy. 
December  1  §  662.  A  short  time  before  this,  the  emperor  Alexander 
1825.  had  descended  to  his  grave,  and  as  the  elder  brother  Con- 

stantine  bad  already  renounced  the  throne,  hia  brother  Nicholas  obtalined 
the  Russian  sceptre,  after  the  bloody  suppression  of  a  mihtaiy  Lonspir'icy 
that  was  to  have  changed  the  government  and  the  amce^ion  to  the 
throne.  In  England,  the  rudder  of  st'ite  was  intrusted  to  the  skilful 
hands  of  the  high-minded  Canning,  who  in  the  maturity  of  hit>  life  had 
not  forgotten  the  dreams  of  his  j  outli  or  his  enthusiasm  for  the  hbet  afion 
of  Greece.  In  France,  the  government  thought  itself  obliged  to  pay  some 
attention  to  the  loud  clamors  of  the  Philhelleni'jfs  especially  aa,  at  this 

time,  the  bloody  destruction  of  the  Janissinea  in  Coaattnli- 
™*'  '  nople,  by  which  15  000  Mihommedans  died  a  violent  death, 
filled  civilized  Europe  with  horror  at  the  inhumanitj  of  the  Turks  At 
the  proposal  of  Canning,  therefore,  the  three  European  powers,  Russia, 
England,  and  France,  concluded  an  alliance,  by  which  they  agreed  to 
employ  their  common  exertiona  to  induce  the  Porte  to  allow  the  Greeks 
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their  liberty.  A  combined  fleet  appeared  in  the  waters  of  the  Morea, 
Biid  demanded  from  Ibrahim  the  evacuation  of  the  peninsula ;  upon  the 
October  20,  rejection  of  this  demand  followed  the  battle  of  Navarino, 
isar.  whei*  the  Turko-Egyptian  ileet  was  annihilated  by  the  Euro- 

pean. This  decision  came  so  quickly  that  the  allied  powers  were  aston- 
ished  at  the  "  unexpected  event."  The  battle  of  Navarino  consequently 
August  6,  remained  without  results,  aud  as,  after  Canning's  death,  the 
1627.  English,  who  were  anxious  about  their  trade,  showed  them- 

Bclves  more  favorably  disposed  to  the  Porte,  the  resolute  sultan  Mahmud 
remained  firm  to  his  purpose  of  not  giving  the  Greeks  their  liberty,  and 
beiiaved  so  insolently  to  the  Knssians  that  they  declared  war  against  him. 
This  roused  the  hopes  of  the  Greeks.  Whilst  the  forces  of  the  Ottomans 
were  marching  into  the  lands  of  the  Danube,  Ibrahim  was  at  length 
compelled  by  the  French  fleet  to  evacuate  the  Morea,  whereupon  Capo 
d'Istria,  from  Coi-fu,  was  appointed  president  of  the  Greek  state.  The 
July,  1829.  daring  military  achievements  of  the  Russians,  who,  under 
September  H,  Diebitsch  (Sabalkanski),  sui-mounted  the  Balkan,  at  length 
l«29.  '  compelled  the  Porte,  by  the  peace  of  Adrianople,  to  grant 

the  Russians  favorable  conditions,  and  to  acknowledge  the  independence 
of  Greece.  But  as  it  was  long  before  the  question  of  boundaries  could 
be  settled,  the  war  still  continued  for  some  time  in  Greece,  during  which 
dme  the  admiral,  Miaulis,  blew  up  the  Greek  fleet  rather  than  allow  it  to 
lall  into  strange  hands.  At  length,  the  three  powers  agreed  in  London  to 
form  a  constitutional  kingdom  out  of  Morea,  Livadia,  a  part  of  Thessaly, 
Eubcea,  and  the  Cyclades,  over  which  (aa  Capo  dl^tiia  had  m  the  mean- 
time heen  murdered  by  tlie  brothei-s  MaoromjchaJi)  Otho  I,  oi  the  toyal 

houseof  Eavaiia,  was  placed  as  king  Since  then,  Greece 
Jtoy,  1833  ^^^  atinen  to  flev*te  herself  to  the  position  of  a  civilized 
state,  the  form-  of  which  she  h'^s  assumed,  without  howevei  being  able 
to  free  hf-iselt  entirely  from  the  conditions  of  barbirifm  and  a  life  of 

plundei  At  a  later  period,  the  Greeks,  tiom  national  jea- 
A.  D.  1348  lousy,  drove  away  the  Geimau  foreigners  that  had  come  in 
the  train  of  tbe  court,  and  thus  deprived  Ihemsehes,  at  the  same  time, 
of  the  supports  of  modern  civilization. 

7.   THE   NEW  BOM  ANTIC   LITER  ATOEE. 

§  653.  The  years  of  the  Holy  Alliance  wei-e  the  flourishing  period  of 
romantic  literature  and  art,  the  chief  creatoi-s  and  supporCrs  of  whicl 
The  Schle-  were  the  brothers,  Augustus  William  and  Frederick  Schle- 
gels.  gel,  ihe  poet  Novalis,  and  Ludwig  Tieck.     They  quitted  the 

NoTiilis.  path  of  religious  illumination  and  of  political  candor,  and 

Ludwig  Tieok.  escaped  to  the  ideas  of  the  middle  age  and  (he  religious  con- 
templation of  the  East.     The  failh  in  miracles  an.l  the  religious  mysti- 
cism of  ao  early  period  of  Christianity,  the  love  affairs  and  the  aensual 
43 
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religious  worship  of  the  departed  days  of  chivalry,  the  sacred  art  of  tha 
middle  ages,  the  flowerj  poetry  of  the  East,  the  popular  songs  and  the 
meditative  world  of  fable  of  the  distant  past,  permauenlly  engaged  their 
intei-est.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  their  views  were  direeled  to  the 
forgotten  productions  of  the  literature  of  romance,  whilst,  following  the 
example  of  Herder,  they  collected  and  elaborated  the  legends,  traditions, 
and  popular  songs  of  German  antiquity,  and  then  sought  to  introduce 
the  chivalrous  poetry  of  the  Italians  and  Spaniards  into  Germany  by 
means  of  translations  ;  and  di-ew  the  mythology,  and  the  poetry  founded 
upon  it,  of  the  East  and  of  the  Scandinavian  North,  within  the  circle  of 
their  activity.  The  profound  Dant«,  the  profuse  Shakspeare,  the  Span- 
ish poet  Calderon,  Cervantes,  and  many  others,  were  admirably  transla- 
ted by  the  romanticists,  and  naturalized  in  Germany.  The  Schlegels, 
in  particular,  distinguished  themselves  by  their  critical  and  aisthetieal 
writings,  by  their  intelligent  researches  iu  the  region  of  the  history  of 
literature,  by  translations,  and  by  references  to  the  Lmguage,  literature, 
and  "  wisdom  "  of  the  Indians.  Tieck  obtained  his  greatest  fame  by  his 
elaboration  of  old  popular  legends  and  tales  (Genoveva,  Kaiser  Octavi- 
anus,  Fortunatus,  &c) ;  and  the  prematurely  deceased  Francis  Von 
Hardenbnrg  (Novalis,)  by  his  melancholy  poems  and  poetical  essays 
(« Bliithenstaub,"  "Spiritual  Songs,"),  and  the  unfinished  romance, 
Henry  of  Oftei-dingen.  In  the  same  spirit  sang  the  lyric  poets,  Matthi- 
Bon,  Chamisso,  Max  Von  Schenkendorf,  the  romance  writer  Aniim,  de 
la  Motte  Fouqu^,  Clemens  Brentano,  Hoffmann,  &c.  The  orientalist, 
Hammer-Purgstall,  excited  by  the  romanticists,  undertook  the  transla- 
tion of  the  Arabian  and  Persian  poets,  and  the  great  collective  work, 
«  Fundgruben  des  Orients ; "  and  Fr.  Rijckert,  renowned  as  a  lyric  poet 
("  Harnessed  Sonnets,"  "  Eastern  Roses,"),  brought  the  art  of  translation 
and  imitation  to  perfection  ("  Nal  and  Damijanti,"  "  Die  Makamen  des 
Hariri").  The  brothers  Grimm,  (Jacob  and  William),  were  excited  by 
the  romanticists  to  their  successful  inquiries  into  the  old  German  iim- 
guage  and  Uterature,  and  to  their  collection  of  popuhirand  domestic  tales. 
At  thi>  ?ame  time,  the  romanticists  elevated  poetiy  and  literature  gene- 
rally 10  a  loftier  station,  gave  it  dignity  and  nobleness,  and  awakened 
love  and  sensibility  for  the  fine  arts ;  on  the  other  hand,  they  afforded 
pernicious  examples  in  regard  to  public  moi-ality  and  decency  of  life. 
An  unbridled  and  restless  life  of  wandering  and  travels,  to  which  most  of 
them  gave  themselves  up  without  restraint,  favored  the  sensual  appetites 
and  passions.  Not  misled  by  the  romanticists,  and  treading  in  tiie  path  of 
Schiller,  Theodore  Komer,  Ludwig  Uhland,  Moriz  Amdt,  H.  Zschokke, 
Seume,  and  others,  composed  poetry ;  and  the  lyric  and  dramatic  wri- 
ters in  the  spirit  of  Aristophanes,  like  Augustus  Von  Platen  ("  The 
Romantic  (Edipus,"  "The  Fatal  Fork"),  paid  homage  to  the  spirit  of 
progress.     The  party  of  the  liberab  and  the  great  mass  of  tlie  German 
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people  took  most  pleasure  in  the  freer,  if  less  vigorous,  poctiy  of  tha 

8.  THE  JULY  REVOLUTIOK  OF  PARIS,  AND  ITS  COKSKQUKNCES. 
§  654.  Cliarles  X.  proceeded  in  the  patii  of  reaction  n  ithouf  regard  to 
public  opinion.  The  liberal  ministry  of  Martignac  had  been  obliged 
6ince  January,  1828,  to  yield  fo  an  ultra  royalist  one,  under  the  presi' 
Anguat  a,  dentship  of  Poligoac ;  and  when  the  Chambers,  in  their  oppn 
1838.  ing  address,  expressed  their  discontent  at  the  policy  of  the 

government,  they  were  dissolved  and  a  new  election  followed.     In  vaip 
the  men  of  the  opposition  re-appeared  in  increased  numbers,  and  con- 
firmed the  mistrust  of  the  people  in  the  new  mmistry.     Chai-les  X.  would 
not  learn  wisdom.     He  vainly  hoped  that  the  military  re- 
nown  which  the  French  troops  had  gamed  about  this  time  in 
Africa,— where,  to  revenge  the  insults  Offered  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers  to 
the  ships  and  consul  of  France,  they  had  taken  possession  of  his  capital, 
and  planted  the  French  banners  upon  the  battlements  of  the 
"^  '  old  city  of  i-ohbere^— would  produce  a  favorable  feeling  in 

the  nation.     Scarcely  had  the  "Moniteur"  published  the  three  celebra- 
ted ordinances,  by  which  the  freedom  of  the  press  was  sus- 
^     '  pended,  the  new  Chambers  dissoU  ed,  and  the  order  of  elec- 

tion of  the  next  arbitrarily  changed,  before  the  July  ReioJufioii  broke 
out,  by  which  the  people,  after  an  heroic  contest  of  thi-ee  days,  obtained 
their  release  from  the  royal  house  of  Bourbon,  and  from  the  rule  of  the 
priests.  The  deputies  who  were  present  in  Paris  established  a  provis- 
ional government  on  the  29th  July,  whilst  the  contest  in  the  streets  was 
at  the  hottest,  in  which  the  banker  Lafitfe,  Casimir  Perier,  Odillon-Ear- 
rot,  and  others,  bore  a  part,  until  the  constitutional  party  triumphed 
over  the  republican,  and  Louis  Philippe,  duke  of  Orleans,  was  named 
regent  of  the  empire.  When  it  was  too  late,  Charles  X.  offered  to  recal 
the  obnoxious  ordinances,  and  fo  summon  a  popular  ministi'y ;  but  he 
was  obliged  for  the  third  time  to  go  into  exile  with  his  family,  whilst  his 
more  sagacious  relative,  Louis  Philippe,  after  he  had  sworn  to  observe 
the  hastily  i-evised  charter,  ascended  the  throne  as  king  of  the  Frencli. 
The  restoration  of  the  national  colors,  and  the  reSstabiishment  of  the 
National  Guai'd,  under  the  command  of  Lafayette,  marked  the  commence" 
meat  of  the  new  citizen  monarchy  established  by  the  people.  Charlea 
.X.  died  in  the  year  1836,  at  Gijrz. 

§  655.  The  revolution  of  July  occasioned  the  total  fall  of  the  Holy 
Alliance,  which  had  already  received  a  shock  by  the  death  of  Alexander, 
and  called  forth  a  movement  throughout  all  Europe  whicli  produced  aa 
important  change  in  aiFairs.  It  is  Irue  that  the  govei'nment  of  the  "  citizen 
king  "  soon  assumed  a  pacific  altitude  in  regard  to  other  states,  and  tha 
liberals  who  bad  arrived  at  power  in  Paris  prel'en-ed  moderate  ami  ton* 
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ciliatoi-y  modes  of  procedure  to  waging  wai-,  and  attempted  to  win  ovei 
all  llie  moderate  and  undecided  K>  the  support  of  the  existing  system,  by 
establishing  the  principle  of  "the ^usfe  milieu;"  but  the  tumult  of  the 
first  storm  was  strong  enough  to  give  a  severe  shock  to  the  artful  struc- 
ture of  the  Viennese  Congress.  la  Belgium,  Germany,  Poland,  Italy, 
&c,  insurrections  broke  out  that  could  only  be  suppressed  or  composed 
after  a  two  years'  contest ;  and  though  the  influence  of  the  absolute  powers 
of  the  east— Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  —  was  strong  enough  to  pre- 
serve or  bring  back  the  old  system  in  most  states  free  opinions,  from  this 
time  acquired  greater  irapoitance  ind  public  opmioa  increased  to  a  powei 
that  bade  defiance  to  all  efforts,  of  tate  police  and  buieaucricy 
la  the  west  of  Europe  onmg  to  the  influence  of  Englanl  and  B  ranee 
constitutional  go^emment  and  tie  civil  fiei,dom  which  is  allied  to  it 
m'UQtained  the  pie(,minence 

§  G5C  The  Et-Vf  lution  in  Belgilm  v,-\%  the  flist  cousequonce  of 
the  PaiiBian  July  days  The  Congress  of  Vienna  without  regiid  to 
religion  languige  or  national  intereut  had  united  (he  Flemish  and  Bra 
bant  pio^inces  to  the  butes  Geneial  of  Holland  in  one  kingdom  of  the 
Metheihods  The  Hollanders  regaided  themaehea  as  the  lulers  they 
compelled  the  Belgians  not  only  to  sboie  the  g  e^t  nat  ona!  delt  and  the 
hgh  tixes  but  attempted  to  force  their  own  languige  and  hws  upon 
tbem  an  1  placed  the  education  of  the  Catholic  people  under  the  sDper 
vision  of  Protestant  courta  "When  the  press  allowed  itself  to  adopt  a 
hostile  tone  against  the  government  the  wnteio  weie  piuceedel  agiinst 
with  fine  impiiBonment  anl  banishmeat  U[oathis  the  French  liberal 
parly  which  wis  stru^lin^  loi  a  fiee  political  Ifi,  and  which  wis  in 
alliance  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Pans  opjosition  formed  a  confedeiacy  ith 
the  Catholic  ultramontane  party,  which  demanded  freedom  of  education, 
against  the  Dutch  government, — which  the  king  in  his  speech  from  the 
throne  designated  as  "infamous."  The  dissatisfaction  thus  produced 
had  already  reached  the  highest  pitch,  when  the  news  arrived  in  Brus- 
sels of  the  July  events,  and  set  the  whole  land  in  a  flame.  On  the  even- 
ing of  the  25th  August,  after  the  representation  of  the  opera,  "  The  Mute 
of  Portici,"  the  mob  destroyed  the  printing-house  of  a  joui-nal  favorable 
to  the  interestsof  Holland,  the  palace  of  the  minister  of  justice,  the  dwell- 
ing of  the  director  of  police,  &c.  To  restrain  any  farther  devastations  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  a  civic  guai-d  and  committee  were  formed,  till  the 
radical  and  ultramontane  parties  united  themselves  in  a  National  Con- 
gress, under  the  guidance  of  Potter.  The  example  of  the  capital  was 
followed,  so  that,  in  a  short  time,  the  standard  of  Brabant  was  waving 
over  llie  whole  of  Belgium.  An  attack  of  the  Dutch  upon  Brussels  was 
repulsed,  and  the  Belgian  insurgents  even  marched  against  Antwerp,  to 
deprive  their  detested  neighboi-s  of  this  town  also.  Upon  this,  the  Dutch 
general,  Chass^,  retired  into  the  strong  citadel  and  fired  upon  Ihe  unfor- 
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tunite  lo^^n  &i  .even  hour  ^ith  300  cannon  by  «hKh  a  va  t  imoonl 
of  goods  of  gre-it  -s  ilue  was  destroyed     In  tat  d  at  tin,  pioccpdii  g  the 

NatiOD'il  Congre=3  now  declared  the  independence  of  Belj,ium, 
November  ^^^  ^^^  exclusion  of  the  hou^e  of  Or^ngp  fiom  the  Belgian 
throne  During  the  continuance  of  the  war  between  Belgium  and  Hol- 
land, the  b\e  gieat  powers  held  a  conference  m  London      It  was  hete 

resolved,  after  long  diplomatic  negotiations  to  separate  Eel- 
Jana  1031  ^^^^  ^^^^  Holland  aad  to  irrange  the  boundaries  in  an 
equitable  manner  In  accoidance  ^sith  this,  Leop.  !d  of  feise  Coburg, 
who  was  related  to  the  royal  Hmily  ot  England  and  who  was  shortly 
after  united,  by  i  seeorl  mirriige,  to  a  daughter  of  Louis  Philippe, 
received  the  Belgian  throne    and  attempted  to  conciliate  the  liberals  by 


granting  a  free  representative  c 


T-titution,  and  the  Catholic  cleigy  by  the 


complete  independence  of  the  chureh  of  the  state  It  was  in  vain  that 
the  Hollanders  attempted  again  to  subject  the  rebels  by  foive  Threatened 
and  opposed  by  the  French  and  English,  they  were  compelled,  despite 
n  ber  the  bravery  of  their  army  and  the  courage  of  their  sailors,  to 
1833.  '  desist  from  the  contest.  Belgium,  on  the  other  hand,  flou- 
rished under  the  influence  of  free  institutions  and  energetic  industry. 

§  657.  The  successful  termination  of  the  French  and  Belgian  revolu- 
tions urged  the  Poles  to  an  insurrection.  Raised  to  a  kingdom  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna,  and  placed  under  the  government  of  the  emperor  of 
Eussia,  Poland  was  in  a  better  position  than  when  subjected  to  the  old 
anarchy.  The  constitution,  with  diets  and  a  national  armament,  afforded 
the  people  a  regulated  freedom ;  industry  increased,  literature  flourished, 
passable  roads  facilitated  intercourse ;  but  aU  these  advantages,  which,  to 
say  the  truth,  suffered  much  prejudice  from  the  despotic  character  of  the 
viceroy,  Constantine,  were  not  sufficient  to  prevent  the  Poles  from  che- 
rishing the  thought  of  again  revivifying  their  divided  country  ;  and  the 
hope  that  the  French,  after  the  revolution  of  July,  would  not  neglect  to 
hasten  to  the  assistance  of  their  old  confederates,  confirmed  them  in  the 
belief  that  the  moment  for  the  regeneration  of  the  old  Poland  was  again 
come.  It  was  six  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  the  20th  Novem- 
■*  ^  ^^^"-  ber,  when  twenty  armed  young  men  of  tli&  Cadet  school, 
members  of  a  widely-spread  military  conspiracy,  rushed  into  the  palace 
of  the  viceroy  for  the  purpose  of  dispatching  him,  whilst  other  conspiratoi-a 
called  tJie  inhabitants  of  the  capital  to  arms.  It  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  the  prince  escaped  the  fate  designed  for  him.  He  yielded  to  the 
storm,  and  retired  from  the  country  with  his  Russian  soldiers  and  officials. 
A  provisional  government,  with  Czartoryski,  Niemcewicz,  General  Chlo- 
piki,  and  others  at  its  head,  undertook  the  conduct  of  affairs  in  Poland. 
Instead,  however,  of  employing  the  newly-aroused  military  spirit  and  the 
fresh  enthusiasm  of  the  people  in  a  spirited  attack  upon  unprepared  Eus- 
sia, the  regency,  which  belonged  to  the  aristocracy  of  Pohmd,  chose  tlis 
43* 
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path  of  negotiation,  and  placed  their  hopes  upon  the  promises  of  French 
diplomatists.  It  made  little  difference  that  Chlopiki  was  shortly  aftei 
named  dictator,  and  entrusted  with  the  supreme  command  of  military 
affairs;  and  that  the  diet,  which  was  hastily  called  together,  invested  the 
prince  Radziyil  with  the  most  unlimited  power;  the  irresolute  aristocracy, 
discontented  with  the  violence  of  the  republican  and  democratic  clubs,  kept 
things  in  cheti,  and  paralysed  every  undertaking  by  hesitation  and  dis- 
BensioQs.  Whibt  the  emperor  of  Russia  ordered  an  array  of  200,000 
January  25,  men  to  march  into  Poland,  under  the  command  of  field-mar- 
18S1.  shal  Diebitscb,  the  diet  pronounced  the  dethronement  of  the 

Louse  of  Komanoff  in  Poland,  but  rejected,  from  selfish  motives,  that 
which  could  alone  save  the  country,  the  liheraiion  of  the  peasants  and  the 
excitement  of  a  popular  war.  What  mattered  it  that  the  Polish  army 
again  gave  (he  most  splendid  proofs  of  courage  in  the  field,  that  Chlopiki 
and  Skrzynecki  fought  like  heroes,  and  that  Dwemicki,  who  wished  to 
excite  Volhynia  to  insurrection,  astonished  the  world  by  bis  daring  retreat 
upon  the  Austrian  territory  ?  When  Diebitsoh  can-led  off  the  victory 
from  the  army  of  Skrzynecki,  in  the  hattle  of  Ostrolenka, 
May  aa,  1831.  p^^-j^^j^  through  dissension,  party  spirit,  treachery,  and  the 
siren  voices  of  French  go-betweens,  went  rapidly  to  her  downfall.  Die- 
bitsch  died  of  the  cholera.  His  successor  was  the  enterprising  Paskewitsch 
(Eriwanski).  He  crossed  the  Prussian  Vistula  and  approached  the  walls 
of  Warsaw.  The  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  believing  that  the  miscarriage 
of  the  revolution  had  been  occasioned  by  treachery,  gave  the  reins  to 
their  fury  against  the  aristocrats  and  friends  of  the  Russians,  and  slaugh- 
tered thirty  of  these  unfortunates,  Czarloryski,  in  whose 
"^^  ■  hands  the  government  had  been  placed,  fled  in  horror  to  the 

camp  of  Dembinski.  Krukowiecki  was  now  named  president  of  the 
government  by  the  diet,  with  dictatorial  power,  and  thus  the  supreme 
authority  was  placed  in  tlie  bands  of  a  man  who  was  either  a  fool  or  a 
traitor.  "VVTien  Paskewitsch  approached  the  capital,  the  dictator  gave 
evidence  of  bis  cowardice  and  despair  by  the  most  contradictory  orders 
and  preposterous  arrangements.  The  Polish  army  made  a  gallant  resis- 
tance to  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  at  Wola,  the  ancient  place  of  election 
of  the  kings,  and  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  fourth  regiment  have  since  been 
September  celebrated  in  songs ;  but  after  a  storm  of  two  days,  Kruko- 
6,7,1631.  wieeki  surrendered  Warsaw  and  Praga  by  capitulation, 
whereupon  the  government  and  the  diet,  with  the  troops  that  were  still 
left,  fled  to  the  Prussian  territory.  Here  the  hold  warriors  were  dis- 
armed, and  detained  till  the  complete  subjection  of  Poland;  they  then 
obtained  permission  to  return,  under  the  assurance  of  an  amnesty.  But 
thousands  among  them  rejected  the  grace  of  the  emperor,  and  turned  theii 
backs  upon  their  fatherland,  preferring  to  eat  the  bread  of  affliction  upon 
free,  if  foreign  ground,  rather  than  to  gaze  quietly  upon  the  gradual  ex- 
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tinction  of  the  nationality  of  their  country.  The  sympathy  of  the  German 
people  who  received  and  enlertaiued  the  unfortunates  in  their  melancholy 
ioumey  was  an  alleviation  of  their  misery.  Severe  pumshmenta  were 
inflicted  upon  the  guilty  i»  Poland,  Lithuania,  Volhynia :  the  mines  of 
Siberia  grew  populous  with  the  condemned.  Poland  then  lost  her^  con- 
stitution, her  diet,  and  ber  state  council,  by  the  "  organic  statute,  and 
wa5  attached  to  the  great  Muscovite  empire,  with  a  separate  government 
and  administration  of  justice.  Since  then,  Paskewitseh  reigns  as  impe- 
rial lieutenant,  with  iron  sceptre,  in  humbled  Warsaw.  The  Poles  had 
once  more  shown  that  they  were  capable  of  magnanimous,  patriotic  emo- 
tions, and  of  gallant  deeds ;  but  not  of  a  united  effort  or  of  noble  self- 
sacrifice.  The  emigrants,  however,  in  vain  attempted,  in  the  sequel,  to 
eflTect  the  restoration  of  their  country  by  conspiracies  and  insurrections  m 
Cracow,  Gallicia,  and  Posen.  Fresh  persecutions,  and  at  length,  the  in- 
corporation of  the  fi-ee  state  of  Cracow  with  the  Austrian  empire  (1846), 
were  the  consequences  of  their  foolhardy  attempts. 

§  658.  In  Germany,  also,  the  news  of  the  July  revolution  called  forth 
a  mighty  movement.  The  princes,  anxious  lest  the  well-known  hanker- 
ing of  the  French  for  the  boundary  of  the  Rhine  should  be  the  occasion 
of  a  new  war,  saw  with  uneasiness  the  existing  divisions  between  subjects 
and  governments,  and  hastened  to  allay  irritation  and  prevent  a  general 
movement,  partly  by  reasonable  concessions,  and  partly  by  the  hasty 
recognition  of  successfully  accomplished  reforms.  The  iusun-eotions  in 
the  kingdoms  of  Hanover  and  Saxony  were  appeased  by  granting  liberal 
constitutions,  and  by  abolishing  oppressive  abuses  and  restrictions ;  in 
Brunswick,  where  the  people  destroyed  the  palace  and  comi>elled  the 
tyrannical  duke  Charles  to  fly,  his  brother  assumed  the  governmenl,  and 
conciliated  the  minds  of  his  subjects  by  improving  the  constitution  of  the 
country.  In  Hesse-Cassel,  the  Elector,  WiUiam  II.,  was  compelled  by 
an  insurrection  to  give  the  country  a  free  constitution.  But 
A.  I..  1831.  t[,g  hatred  which  the  people  shortly  after  displayed  against 
the  countess  Keichenbach  (Lessonitz),  his  wife,  a  woman  of  inferior 
birth,  offended  the  Elector  to  that  degree,  that  he  raised  his  son,  the  elect- 
oral prince,  to  the  co-regentship,  and  removed  with  his  wife  and  treasures 
from  Hesse.  The  freedom  of  the  press  was  introduced  in  Baden,  the 
liberals  obtained  the  upper  hand  in  the  Chambers  of  southern  Germany, 
and  insisted  upon  alterations  and  reforms  in  the  constitution  and  govern- 
ment. But  their  increasing  audacity  in  speech  and  writing,  which  was 
Mftv  2T,  particularly  displayed  at  the  Hambacher  festival  in  Rhenish 

1883.    '  Bavaria,soonhroughtabout  a  reaction  and  restriction.     The 

peaceful  character  of  the  July  monarchy  and  the  fall  of  Warsaw  i-elieved 
the  German  governments  from  the  apprehension  that  the  liberal  move- 
ments might  be  supported   from   abroad ;  and   the   iiicon- 
fcpri!  a,  1633.    ^i^(.j.^jg  attempts  of  a  feu-  young  madcaps,  students,  literary 
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men,  and  political  refugees,  to  disperse  the  Diet,  and  to  produce  a  violent 
revolution  by  the  conspiracy  of  Frankfurt,  aided  the  cause  of  the  retrogres- 
sive party.  This  foolish  attempt  and  its  lamenfable  result  gave  a  deep 
■wound  to  the  cause  of  liberalism,  and  brought  a  severe  persecution  upon 
its  chiefe  and  leaders.  The  guilty  and  the  suspected  were  visited  by 
numberless  arrests  and  judicial  examinations;  prisons  and  fortresses  were 
filled  with  political  offenders ;  numberless  fo^tipea  were  wandering  in 
France  and  Switzerland;  the  censorship  was  ag.tin  employed  with  the 
greatest  severity;  the  book  trade  watched,  and  the  privileges  of  the  Es- 
tates circumscribed.  Thus  again  were  the  efforts  of  the  progressive 
party  frustrated  by  the  violence  and  indiscreet  zeal  of  some  of  its  cham- 
pions. The  governments  obtained  the  most  complete  triumph;  but  by 
the  use  tiiey  made  of  it,  they  outraged  the  people's  sense  of  justice  and 
insulted  public  opinion.  This  was  especially  the  case,  when,  by  the 
ascension  of  the  throne  of  England  by  queen  Victoria,  tlie  crown  of 
Hanover  fell,  according  to  the  prerogative  of  German  princes,  to  her 
uncle,  Ernest  Augustus  of  Cumberland,  who  abolished  the  constitufion 
which  had  been  granted  by  bis  pi-edecessors  to  the  Estates,  and  restored 
the  former  arrangements.  Undeterred  by  the  opposition 
"  that  was  displayed  against  this  arbitrary  proceeding  from 
"^    '  every  quarter,  the  king  ordered  an  oath  of  obedience  and 

homage  to  be  tendered  to  all  servants  of  the  state  ;  and  when  seven  pro- 
fessors of  the  Gotfingen  university,  among  them,  Dahlmann,  Gervinus, 
and  the  brothers  Grimm,  would  not  yield  to  the  demand,  they  wei-e 
deprived  of  their  chairs,  and  some  of  them  banished  Irom  the  country  ; 
when  the  assembled  Estates  were  incompetent  to  pass  resolutions  from  a 
deficiency  of  numbers,  the  absentees  were  replaced  by  the  election  of 
the  minority.  By  these  measures,  a  deep  gulf  was  formed  between  the 
people  and  the  government,  and  a  profound  dissatisfaction  with  the 
"  police  state  "  took  possession  of  the  nation.  The  existing  government 
was  attacked  by  means  of  the  press,  literature,  and  poetry,  and  every 
opposition  to  the  state  officials  was  saluted  by  the  nation  with  joy.  One 
single  effort  was  visible  in  the  midst  of  contests  and  divisions,  and  was 
the  "  red  thread  "  that  ran  through  the  whole  public  life  of  the  people  — 
the  striving  after  national  and  political  unity  ;  and  this  effort  the  Prus- 
sian government  came  forward  to  assist  by  establishing  the  Zollverein, 
the  foundaiion-sione  of  German  unity. 

S  659.  In  Italy  also,  the  July  revolution  occasioned  some  serious 
commotions.  But  the  hopes  of  the  patriots  ibund  an  early  grave.  Tiie 
insurrections  in  Bologna,  Modena,  and  Parma,  were  soon  suppressed  by 
Austrian  troops ;  and  the  regents,  who  had  been  driven  from  the  two 
latter  places,  were  restored  to  their  governments.  In  the  Stales  of  tlie 
Church  the  papal  troops,  who  were  reinforced  by  bandits  and  convicts,  were 
employed  in  keeping  down  the  rebellious  provinces.     These  men  be- 
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hftved  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  necessary  to  call  in  the  forces  of  Austria 
to  protect  the  land  against  its  own  soldiers.  To  prevent  the  Austrians 
Febraaiy,33,  getting  the  whole  power  over  Italy  into  their  own  hands,  the 
1833.  French  seized  upon  Ancona  hy  a  covf  de  main,  and  held  it 

for  several  years.  An  attack  upon  Savoy,  from  Switzerland,  undertaken 
by  a  troop  of  refugees  under  the  command  of  the  Polish  general,  Ramo- 
lino,  with  the  purpose  of  overthrowing  the  Sardinian  throne,  and,  in 
conjunction  with  "  young  Italy,"  of  exciting  the  whole  land  to  a  revolu- 
tion,  had  a  lamentable  result. 

In  Spain,  the  liberals,  after  the  July  revolution,  again  got  the  uppei 
band,  not  by  their  own  strength,  however,  but  in  consequence  of  a  quar- 
rel for  the  ci-own.  King  Ferdinand  had  allowed  himself  to  be  induc- 
ed by  his  fourth  wife,  Maria  Christina,  to  abolish  the  Salic  law  which 
March  29  prevails  in  all  Bourbon  states,  and  which  excludes  femalea 
1880.  '  from  succeeding  to  the  throne,  and  thas  to  secure  the  in- 
October,  heritance  of  the  crown  to  his  daughter,  Isabella,  who  was 

1830.    '  horn  in  the  same  year.     This  alteration  displeased  the  apos- 

tolic party,  which  had  placed  all  its  trust  on  Ferdinand's  younger 
SEpteraber  29,  brother,  Don  Carlos.  Scarcely  therefore  had  the  king  closed 
1833.  '  his  eyes,  before  the  absolutists  (Carlists)  called  Don  Carlos 

to  the  throne  as  Charles  V.,  and  excited  a  civil  war.  They  found  sup- 
port in  the  north,  especially  among  the  rude  mountaineers  of  the 
October,  Basque  provinces.     Inflamed  by  priests  and  monks,  and  led 

1883.     '  by  bold  and  enterprising  chiefs  (Zumalacarreguy,  Cabrera), 

the  warlike  Basques  d         th  rd  f  b    1  t    kin        1         i^'ht 
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OF   IDE   THRONE    OP  JULY,  . 
REVOLUTIONARY  1 


a.   THE   TEAE3   OF  POLITICAL  AND   SOCIAL  AGITATION. 

§  660.  France.  —  The  July  monarchy,  erected  upon  the  unstable 
foundation  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  was  exposed  to  many  attacks. 
Both  the  adherents  of  the  Bourbons  and  of  monarchy  "  by  tlie  grace  of 
God"  {Legitimists,  Carlists),  and  the  republicans,  grumbled  at  the  new 
Bystem,  and  attempted  to  overthrow  it.  It  was  only  the  prosperous 
middle  class,  which,  intent  upon  gain  and  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  il3 
earnings,  could  find  its  safety  and  object  in  a  constitutional  monarchy, 
that  was  content  with  the  government  of  July ;  and  it  was  upon  this 
cIa:S3  in  especial  that  Louis  Philippe  leaned  for  support.  But,  as  the 
king  neglected  to  give  the  less  wealthy  class  of  dtizeos  a  share  of  politi- 
cal power  by  extending  the  suffrage,  the  number  of  his  adherents  was 
not  great.  Neither  did  the  king  understand  how  to  win  the  hearts  of  the 
French  by  greatness  of  mind  and  noble  actions.  In  the  possession  of 
enormous  wealth,  he  made  use  of  his  lofty  position  for  the  constant  in- 
crease of  his  property,  and  thereby  incurred  the  reproach  of  selfishness, 
avarice,  and  cupidity.  This  reproach  also  attached  more  or  less  to  his 
coundlloTs,  ministers,  and  officials,  who  were  accused  of  covetousness  and 
venality;  so  that,  in  the  eyes  of  the  people,  the  stain  of  "  coi-ruption" 
infected  the  whole  July  government.  The  first  hostilities  against  the 
citizen  throne  and  the  ministry  of  the  '^ juste  milieu"  proceeded  from 
the  legitimists.  But  the  hatred  of  the  people  against  the  Bourbons  was 
Febniary  IE     ^*^'  '"^  recent  for  their  attempts  to  be  successful.     The  eree- 

1831.  tion  of  the  white  banner  on  the  anniversary  of  the  death 
of  the  due  de  Bern  excited  a  disturbance,  in  consequence  of  which 
N  T  mber       ^^^  arch i episcopal  palace  was  destroyed.     Just  as  little  suc- 

1832.  '  cess  attended  the  attempt  of  the  duchess  of  Berri  to  i-ouse  the 
faithful  Vend^ans  to  arms.     When  she  was  arrested  and  the  secret  of  a 


private  marriage  c 


)  light,  the  romantic  magic  that  had  hitherto 


attached  to  the  loyal  family  gradually  melted  away  The  legitimists,  with 
the  grey  haired  poet,  Chiteaubnand,  at  their  head,  now  gave  up  the 
hope  of  lilting  to  the  throne  their  favonte,  the  duke  ot  Bordeaux 
(Chambord),  whom  they  had  bedecked  with  the  o'tent-itiou^  name  of 
Henry  V,  and  letired  sullenly  into  the  subuib  of  St  Germame 

The  undertakings  of  the  republicans  «ere  moie  perilous  to  the  throne 
A.  D.  1631.  of  July.  After  the  public  insurrections  in  Lyons  and  Paris 
A.i>.  1832.  had  been  suppressed  by  the  military  power,  and  their  origi- 
A.I..  1834.  nators  and  participators  punished,  they  refrained  from  any 
further  attempts  by  open  violence,  but  made  constant  efforts  to  increase  th» 
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Dumber  of  their  adherents  by  diffusing  tlieir  opinions  in  journals,  and  by 
means  of  secret  societies.  The  "  National,"  conducted  by  Armand 
Carrel,  and,  after  his  death  in  a  duel,  by  Marrast,  was  (he  much  perse- 
cuted and  much  punished  organ  of  their  party.  But  the  republicans 
soon  separated  .in  different  directions.  "Whilst  the  moderate  (honest) 
republicans  only  sought  to  attack  the  existing  government,  and  aimed  at 
revolutionizing  ihe  affairs  of  state,  others  (like  Proudhon)  declared  pro- 
perty to  be  robbery,  and  threate.ned  war  to  all  who  were  in  possession  of 
a  J  I  {Ik    Louis  Blanc)  they  flattered  the  self-love  and  self- 

p    t     f    h     w    king-classes  by  an  over-estimate  of  their  functions 
d     mp       ace    p  eached  up   the  equality  of  capital  and  labor,  and 
dm     d  d  b         p  J  meat  and  greater  security  to  the  latter  from  the  state. 
Th  n     u  1 1 1    revolutionize  social  relations,  and  to  reduce  to  prac- 

t  th  J  t  m  f  Socialism  and  Communism,  devised  by  a  few  vision- 
aries and  men  of  perverted  intellects.  Without  any  conception  of  the 
vast  machinery  of  human  intercourse,  they  applied  to  society  the  petty 
measure  of  the  workshop  and  the  club.  Liberty,  equality,  fraternity, 
were  their  watchwords  ;  and  hatred  to  the  bourgeoisie  (shopkeepers,  mid- 
dle class,)  the  essence  of  their  doctrine.  These  Communistic  and  Social 
ideas  spread  and  increased ;  shrouded  in  the  veil  of  the  forbidden  and  the 
mysterious,  they  seemed  to  narrow  minds  and  stunted  natures  the  depth 
of  wisdom,  the  anchor  of  salvation  from  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Infiuenced  by  the  notion  that  the  French  government  was  only  held 
t(^ether  by  ihe  skill  and  deaferity  of  its  chief,  the  members  of  the  secret 
union  sought  the  life  of  the  king,  that  they  might  proclaim  a  republic  in 
the  moment  of  confusion,  and  then  proceed  at  once  with  their  social  re- 
forms. Eight  attempts  at  assassination  were  made  upon  Louis  Philippe, 
from  the  whole  of  which  he  escaped  with  wonderful  good  fortune.  The 
most  di-eadful  of  tliese  was  that  made  in  the  Boulevards,  on 
^'^y^^-  tjje  celebration  of  Ihe  July  days,  1835,  by  the  Corsican,  Fiea- 

clii,  by  means  of  the  so-called  infernal  machine,  by  which  tweaty-one 
p30ple  who  were  near  the  king,  and,  among  others,  the  grey-haired  mar- 
shal Mortier,  lost  their  lives.  Fieschi  and  his  two  confederates  died  by 
the  guillotine  ;  but  their  death  did  not  deter  others  from  similar  attempts. 
Restrictions  of  the  press,  of  the  privilege  of  forming  unions,  and  of  per- 
sonal hberty,  were  the  result  of  each  of  these  designs.  It  was  a  hard 
fate  for  Louis  Philippe  that  hia  eldest  son,  the  beloved  duke 
July  13, 18«.  ^p  Orleans,  met  with  his  death  by  a  fall  from  his  carriage. 

§  661.  In  the  second  half  of  the  fifth  decenniura,  all  the  Slates  of 
Europe  were  powerfully  excited  by  events  of  varied  character.  In  Italy 
Pope  Pius  IX.  took  the  lead  of  all  other  princes  by  his  timely  reforms, 
and  again  made  the  papacy  the  political  centre  of  the  country.  He  gave 
greater  freedom  to  the  press,  improved  the  affairs  of  government  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  gave  the  city  of  Home  a  liberal  municipal 
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gnvernment,  and  look  preparaloiy  measure,  for  a  confederation  of  lh« 
Italian  States.  A  miglity  entliusiasm  seized  upon  the  excitable  Italians, 
and  fresh  hopes  sprang  up  in  the  hoioms  of  the  patriots.  Sicily  raised 
J.aM,  the  standard  of  independence,  luid  commenced  a  iieroe  war 

IBM.  against  its  oppressor  i  the  king  of  Saples  .onght  to  appease 

the  threatened  insurrection  of  hie  subjoete  by  giving  them  a  constitution, 
and  thus  obliged  the  other  princes  to  take  a  similar  step.  Archduke 
Leopold  of  Tuscany,  and  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  followed  his  ex- 
ample.  The  duke  of  Modena,  a  zealous  defender  of  the  divine  right  of 
princes,  withdrew  himself  fiom  the  bilred  of  bis  people  by  (light     and 

D«mb.,  II  in  P<™«.  11"  ''"""  ^'"""  '*""'  '■'  ""  *""■  "'  """ 
im.  '  duchess  Maria  Louna,  tlie  htlle  loied  and   little  respected 

widow  of  Napoleon.  These  events  filled  the  Italians  with  the  hope  of 
national  unity  and  civil  freedom  Only  two  powoiii  a  .pirilual  and  a 
eecular,  seemed  to  stand  in  the  way  of  this  object  — the  Jouits  and  the 
Austrians.  The  fiery  hate  of  the  Italians  wa.  consequently  directed 
against  both.  Vivas  for  Gioberti,  the  enemy  of  the  Jesuits,  and  ■'  Death 
to  the  German.,-  against  Austria,  were  mingled  with  the  shouts  for  Pio 
Hono. 

In  Germany,  the  opposition  between  the  people  and  the  governments 
had  risen  to  the  uttermost.  The  polite  literature  of  «  young  Germany  i  " 
the  stirring  poetry  of  Herwegh,  Hoffman  Von  Fallerslehen,  and  other 
.ingers  of  political  freedom ;  the  daring  daily  press ,  the  freethiaking  and 
anti-church  writings  of  young  philosophere  and  theologians  i  the  dis- 
OOurse.  and  doctrines  of  the  «  friends  of  light "  in  the  Protestant  Church, 
and  of  the  "  Germnn  (iilholies  "  in  the  OalhollC— all  III8SB  spiritual  etnv- 
ings  beti^yed  the  profound  discontent  of  a  large  portion  of  the  German 
people  with  the  existing  conditions  of  State  and  Church,  and  their  aver- 
sion to  the  system  retained  and  defended  by  the  governments.  Frederick 
"William  IV.,  who,  since  1840,  had  borne  the  crown  of  Prussia,  a  prince 
of  hi-h  accomplishments  and  active  mind,  deemed  himself  obliged  to  make 
some  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  the  age.  He  threw  open  the  courts  oi 
justice,  and  permitted  oral  pleadings  ;  he  diminished  ecclesiastical 
restraints  by  an  edict  of  toleration  ;  and  by  the  patent  of  the 
A.  D  1847.  g^  ^  Februaiy,  be  summoned  the  "  United  Estates  "  to  a  Diet 
in  Berlin.  It  was  here  that,  despite  all  the  restrictions  contained  in  the 
patent,  so  violent  an  opposition  was  displayed,  former  promises  were  so 
emphatically  referred  to,  the  righteous  claims  of  a  civilized  nation  to 
liberty  of  the  press  and  the  other  privileges  of  a  free  state,  were  so  elo- 
quently urged,  that  the  old  system  of  government  appeared  no  longer 
tenable.  The  nation  foUowed  with  pride  the  proceedings  of  an  assembly 
which  displayed  such  splendid  powers  of  oratory  and  such  a  fulness  of 
intelligence  and  judgment.  Whilst  the  educated  and  wealthy  were  follow- 
in.  with  intense  interest  these  inward  struggles  in  the  region  of  Oburcb 
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Wid  Slafe,  and  looking  with  anx  etv  on  ti  i>  disturbances  io  tlie  trading 
world,  where  a  succession  of  biokruptciLS  had  deprived  thousands  of  their 
property,  the  cry  of  famine  sounded  id  the  huts  of  the  starving,  who,  in 
the  increasing  dearness  of  provi  lona  were  n  l^bIe  to  snpply  their  neces- 
Bities.  The  intelligence  of  (he  learful  d  stress  which,  in  Upper  Sileeia, 
had  engendered  pestilence,  and  in  mdny  trad  g  and  manufacturing  places 
had  produced  scenes  of  Irish  misery,  together  with  the  exciting  literature 
in  the  hands  of  the  lower  classes,  and  the  suffering  that  was  everywhere 
prevalent,  produced  a  vast  irritation,  which  at  lenglh  burst  forth  in  insur- 
rections in  Stuttgardl,  Munich,  and  other  towns.  It  is  true  that  these 
were  suppressed  by  the  military  and  the  police,  and  the  benevolence  of  the 
wealthy  and  an  abundant  harvest  soon  put  an  end  to  the  temporary  dis- 
tress ,  but  the  incieasiDg  poverty,  and  the  great  inequality  in  property 
and  in  the  enjoyments  of  life,  were  now  for  the  first  time  revealed  in 
their  full  extent.  Men  gazed  into  the  abyss  of  misery  and  wretchedness 
in  which  the  lower  classes  were  found.  The  irritation  and  discontent 
thus  excited  against  the  political  arrangements,  to  which  the  whole  of 
the  mischief  was  ascribed,  was  increased  to  the  highest  pitch  by  the  in- 
telligence that  the  old  king,  l.ouis  of  Ba  a  a  1  d  b  n  entangled  in  the 
Bnares  of  a  Spanish  dancer,  Lola  Mon  and  ad  all  wed  himself  to  be 
led  by  her  into  acts  of  folly  and  enorm  a  a  .    The  nltramou- 

tane  parly,  which  had  ruled  the  king  a  d  1  un  y  for  years,  quar- 
relled with  this  courtesan,  who  had  be  n  -e  1  n  sa  of  Landsfeldt, 
and  suddenly  found  itself  threatened  w  1  1  f  p  w  r.  The  ministry 
of  Abel  and  the  heads  of  the  ultramontane  party  in  the  universities  were 
dismissed.  This  occasioned  a  commotion  among  the  Bavarian  people  ; 
and  when  the  king,  indignant  that  the  studeals  attached  themselves  to  the 
ultj'amontane  party,  and  did  not  show  the  respect  he  required  to  the  ia- 
Bolent  dancer,  ordered  the  university  of  Munich  to  be  closed,  and  com- 
manded the  students  K>  leave  the  place,  an  insurrection  broke  out,  by 
which  T^uis  found  himself  obliged  to  recal  the  suspension,  and  to  get  rid 
of  the  countess. 

About  this  lime  there  prevailed  a  great  enmity  in  Switzerland  be- 
tween (he  Catholics  and  Protestants,  and  the  conservatives  and  radicals. 
In  the  Aargau,  the  radical  government  had  abolished  the  eight  monas- 
teries of  the  country  as  "  meeting-places  of  rebellion,"  and  confiscated 
their  property.  The  protests  of  the  seven  Catholic  cantons  (Schwytz, 
Uri,  Unterwalden,  Lucerne,  Zug,  Freiburg,  Valais,)  produced  no  effect 
at  the  Diet.  The  division  was  increased  when  the  ultramontane  govern- 
ment of  Lucerne,  with  the  aid  of  the  people  of  the  canton,  called  in  the 
Jesuits  to  superintend  the  education  of  the  youth,  and  repulsed  the  radi- 
cals, who  wished  to  produce  a  revolution  by  means  of  a  volunteer  expe- 
The  contest  now  resolved  itself  into  a  desperata 
struggle  between  Jesuitism  and  radicalism.  The  seven 
44 
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Ca  h  n    d  ma  d  d  punishment  of  tie  volunteers,  and  legal  pn> 

g-  c  rtakiags,  and  the  restoration  of  the  monas- 

h     A  and  when  their  demands  were  not  acceded  to, 

f   m  d  a      p  d   -a  ion"  for  mutual  defence  against  attacks  from 

w         a.  d  w  h  Th       dicals,  who,  by  means  of  the  "  Putsche,"  had 

am         y        h     D  Vaud,  Geneva,  and  other  places,  procured  a 

u     n    h   h  d  he  special  confederation,  as  incompatible  with 

th    g  m       of  the  union,  and  banished  the  Jesnils.     Aa 

m  mbe  ■s       the  special  confederation  refused  submission 

h    d  f   h     D    t,  the  sword  became  Ihe  arbiter.     Contraiy 

xpe  ta     n  was  soon  over.     A  confederate  army,  under 

D      u         mIu  d  Freiburg  and  Lucerne  with  little  resistance, 

w  p       li      ther  cantons  freely  submitted.     They  were 

^     ™  b  g  d  unce  the  Sonderbund,  to  banish  the  Jesuits,  to 

a  ai     na  nm   it,and  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  war.  When 

la  h        gr         wwera,  Auslria,  France,  and  Prussia,  ofiered 

m  d  a     n      T       F      ch  found  the  Sonderbund  already  dissolved ; 

ad        d  y  th  ninlsler,  Guizot,  took  the  part  of  tlie  Jesuits, 

n     a,ed         d     a    f  in  France  with  the  July  government.     The 

Sw  k  ad  a    a  umstances  to  remodel  their  constitution,  and 

to     e*      a        n  e  government. 

h.   TII13   PAKIS   REVOLUTION   OF  FEBRTJAKT  AND  nS   CONSEQUENCES, 

§  662.  About  the  time  that  the  events  in  Italy  and  Switzerland  were 
exciting  a  strong  feeling  in  France,  and  the  policy  of  Guizot  was  giving 
great  offence  to  the  liberals,  an  action  for  bribery  against  General  Cubieres 
and  the  minister.  Teste,  and  the  dreadful  murder  of  the  duchess  of  Praslin 
in  her  bed-chamber  by  her  own  husband,  revealed  the  total  want  of 
morality  in  the  upper  classes  that  were  grouped  around  the  throne  of 
July.  The  feeling  that  a  system  of  government  founded  upon  such  rotten 
supports  could  not  endure,  became  more  and  more  prevalent  among  the 
nation,  and  the  call  for  elective  ieform,bj  which  it  hoped  to  infuse  fre-,h 
Mgor  mto  the  Chamber  and  the  government,  became  the  watcliwoid  of 
the  dai  Eefotm  banquets  were  iiianged  in  all  corners  of  the  land,  m 
which  the  sins  of  the  existing  government  were  mercile-sly  exposed  in 
danug  speeches  and  toasts  The  government  not  only  prohibited  this 
reform  festival,  but  censure  was  cast  in  the  speech  liom  the  throne  on  a 
movement  that  was  excited  by  blind  or  hostile  pas^-ions  Despite  the 
piohibition,  the  chiefs  of  the  opposition  in  the  Chambeis,  and  =ome  of 
the  leader"  of  the  liberals  and  moderate  republitan-,  proceeded  with  then- 
preparations  for  a  reform  banquet,  ind  published  a  programme  of  the 
procession  and  the  airangement  of  the  dinner,  when,  however,  the 
government  idDpted  militarj  measures  !o  ensuieiespect  to  its  ordeis,  the 
greater  number  of  the  arrangers  of  the  festival  desisted  trom  their  pur- 
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pose,  and  the  member'*  of  the  Left  (opposition)  reaolveJ  to  bring  forward 
a  motion  in  tlie  next  session  for  impeaching  the  ministry  for  injuring  the 
ccnstitutioa. 

But  the  people  were  already  too  much  excited  to  he  pacified  by  such 
a  measure  as  this.  Crowds  of  artisans,  men  in  blouses,  students,  and 
the  refuse  of  the  streets,  paraded  through  the  squares  and  Ihoroughfarea 
of  the  capita!,  with  the  cry  of  "Reform!"  and  ■' Down  with  Guizot!" 
Their  numbers  increased  from  hour  to  hour ;  the  military  acted  with 
forbearance,  the  police  was  no  match  for  the  multitude ;  in  some 
streets,  barricades  were  erected  and  maintained.  The  contest  had  con- 
tinued for  two  days  with  increasing  bitterness,  when  the  king  dismissed 
February  22,  the  ministry  of  Guizot  and  promised  reform.  This  news 
23.  '    occasioned  unspeakable  pleasure  among  the  excited  populace. 

The  crowds  marched  through  the  streets  with  songa  and  shouts  of  joy, 
the  barricades  disappeared,  and  the  houses  were  illuminated.  At  this 
point  it  happened  that  a  troop  of  people  marched  through  the  Boule- 
vards, about  ten  o'clock,  with  banners  and  torch...  They  hilted  before 
the  foreign  office,  and  demanded  the  illumiml  oa  of  the  hou  e  At  this 
moment  a  shot  was  heard,  and  occasioned  a  1  eliet  among  the  military 
posted  in  the  building,  that  they  were  attacked  A  volley  wis  suddenly 
fired  upon  the  crowd,  fifty-two  of  whom  fell  to  the  ground  eitl  er  kdled 
or  wounded.  An  indescribable  fury  took  po  ses  ion  ol  the  i  eople.  A 
bier  was  covered  with  dead  bodies,  and  pii-aiel  through  the  streets  of 
the  city  with  torches,  in  the  midst  of  the  cue  To  aimi'  We  are 
slaughtered  ! "  The  alarm-bell  was  sounde  1  at  midnight  and  bj  the  morn- 
ing of  the  24th  of  February,  the  whole  of  Paris  was  closed  up  with  bar- 
riMides.  Victoiy,  after  a  violent  contest,  inclined  to  the  side  of  the  peo- 
ple. Louis  Philippe  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  grandson,  the  count  of 
Paris,  and  fled  with  his  wife  to  England,  where  the  other  members  of 
his  family  also  ai'rived  by  diflcrent  ways  and  after  many  perils.  Here- 
upon,  a  republican  government  was  established  in  Paris,  under  the  pre- 
sidentship of  the  old  Diipont  de  I'Eure,  and  m  which  the  poet  Lamar- 
tine,  Ledru-Eollin,  the  leader  of  the  Left,  Arago,  Garnier-Pag^s,  and 
the  socialist  Louis  Blanc  had  a  share. 

But  the  new  form  of  government  did  not  bring  the  anticipated  happi- 
ness. The  intoxication  of  the  republican  festival,  with  its  joyous  feasta 
and  consecration  of  banners,  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the  watchwords, 
"liberty,  equality,  fraternity,"  passed  away,  and  sober  practical  life 
brought  with  it  many  difficulties.  As  the  Revolution  was  the  work  of 
the  laboring  classes,  it  was  necessary  to  give  some  thoughts  to  their  ele- 
vation and  improvement.  National  workshops  were  established,  whera 
the  unemployed  were  to  find  occupation  and  support.  It  was  now  that 
the  utter  instability  of  Socialism  became  apparent.  The  expenses  of  tha 
state  rose  incredibly,  and  the  number  of  paupers  increased  daily.     It 
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was  soon  clear  to  every  one  that  such  a  system  must,  in  a  short  time,  lead 
to  the  ruin  of  the  state,  the  impoverishment  of  Ihose  who  possessed  any 
thing,  and  the  destruction  of  civilization.  Accordingly,  when  a  constituent 
National  Assembly,  elected  by  the  voices  of  the  whole  people,  met  togethe; 
in  May,  one  of  its  first  measures  was  to  close  these  shops  and  to  with- 
draw the  assistance  of  the  state  from  the  workmen.  Upon  this,  the  work- 
men attempted  a  new  revolution,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  supreme 
power  to  the  fourth  estate.  This  led  to  the  dreadful  scenes  of  June, 
when  the  supporters  of  the  "red  republic"  disgraced  themselves  by 
deeds  of  savage  brutality.  They  murdered  general  Br^a  and  the  arch- 
bishop of  Paris,  and  filled  the  barricades  with  (he  dead  bodies  of  their 
opponents.  Horrified  at  this  barbarity,  the  National  Assembly  invested 
general  Cavaignae  with  dictatorial  poiver.  Cavaignac  defeated  the  rebels, 
had  crowds  of  them  arrested  and  deported,  and  put  Paris  under  mili- 
tary law.  Protected  by  these  measures,  the  Assembly  then  completed 
the  republican  government  with  a  single  Chamber,  and  a  president,  who 
was  to  be  elected  every  four  years.  It  would  willingly  have  given  the 
majority  of  votes,  also,  to  general  Cavaignac  at  the  election  of  president; 
but  the  people,  dazzled  by  the  lustre  of  the  imperial  name,  chose  Louis 
Bonaparte,  the  same  nepliew  of  Napoleon  who  had  before  twice  attempted 
to  overlhi-ow  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe  by  insurrections,  and 
who  had  paid  the  penalty  of  his  folly  by  long  imprisonments, 

§  663.  The  news  of  the  Paris  revolution  of  February  occasioned  a 
violent  shock  all  over  Europe.  Popular  commotions  took  place  in  Ger- 
many, Hungary,  Italy,  and  other  places,  which,  in  extent  and  violence, 
far  surpassed  all  previous  disturbances.  A  propaganda,  which  had  its 
seat  and  centre  in  Paris,  stirred  the  revolutionary  fire,  and  difi'used  re- 
publican ideas,  with  a  tincture  of  Communism  and  Socialism,  as  tiie 
means  of  exciting  the  lower  classes.  The  first  effects  displayed  them- 
selves in  Baden.  The  active  political  life  which  has  always  distinguished 
the  Grand  Duchy,  appeared  to  give  it  the  right  of  marching  foremost 
with  the  banner  of  progress  and  reform.  Urgent  petitions,  tumultuously 
presented  to  the  Estates  of  the  country  just  then  assembled,  demanded 
freedom  of  the  press,  juries,  a  militia  under  fi'eely  elected  leaders,  and  a 
German  parliament,  as  a  popular  house,  by  the  side  of  the  Diet,  The 
Baden  government  not  only  granted  these  demands  so  far  as  laid  in  its 
power,  but  even  adopted  other  conciliatory  measures.  The  example 
of  Baden  acted  upon  the  other  states  of  Germany.  The  same  demands 
were  gi-aduatly  made  every  where,  and  yielded  to,  and  others  joined  with 
them.  In  "VVirtemberg,  Saxony,  and  other  states,  the  beads  of  the  liberal 
opposition  were  summoned  to  the  ministry  and  the  reins  of  government 
placed  in  their  hands.  But  the  Austrian  empire  suffered  the  greatest 
convulsions.     An  insurrection  in  Vienna,  occasioned  by  some 

"      '        students  and  young  rioters,  and  supported  by  the  rabble,  had 
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Euch  nnespecfed  success  that  prince  Metteniich  laid  down  liis  exalted 
office,  and  sought  refuge  as  a  grej-headed  fugitive  in  England,      Upon 
this  the  old  sjstem  was  dissolyed,  and  a  slate  of  lawlessness  took  posses- 
sion of  the  capital.     The  freedom  of  the  press  soon  produced  a  revolu- 
tionary daily  literature ;  the  right  of  assembly  was  made  use  of  for  form- 
ing tumultuous  mobs  and  democratic  clubs  ;  the  great  number  of  unem- 
ployed workmen  facilitated  the  schemes  of  the  revolutionary  party.  Thus 
it  liappened,  that,  by  the  activity  of  the  democrats,:;^bo  streamed  together 
into  Vienna  from  all  quarters,   insurrections  and  street   fights    were 
crowded  upon  each  other.     The  emperor  retired,  with  his 
court,  to  Innspruck ;  and  only  returned  to  his  capital  when  the 
Diet,  which  had  in  the  mean  time  been  chosen  by  universal 
suffrage,  assembled,  and  required  him  by  pressing  messages 
to  resume  his  seat  in  Vienna. 

Berlin  had  its  March  days  as  well  as  the  imperial  city.  After  long 
hesitation,  the  Prussian  government  at  length  consented  to  freedom  of 
the  press  and  other  reforms,  and  held  out  a  prospect  of  a 
revolution  in  the  relations  of  the  German  confederation. 
But  as  hostile  encounters  had,  for  several  days  past,  taken  place  between 
the  military  and  the  people,  these  concessions  did  not  restore  tranquillity ; 
the  removal  of  the  troops  and  the  formation  of  a  militia  were  demanded. 
Poles  and  other  foreign  agitators  increased  the  hatred  and  excitement  by 

„     .  „        inflammatory  discourses.      The  assemblies  in  front  of  the 
March  18.  ,.,,,,  -         ,         , ,. 

palace  mcreased,  and  the  threats  agauist  the  soldiery  became 

constantly  louder.  A  division  of  infantry  now  marched  out  of  the  palace, 
to  drive  back  the  increasing  masses.  Two  shots  were  fired,  by  whom  or 
from  which  party  is  uncertain.  They  gave  the  signal  for  a  desperate 
street  batUe  of  fourteen  hours.  On  the  morning  of  the  19tli  of  March, 
the  contest  was  yet  undecided,  although  most  of  the  barricades  had  been 
taken  or  destroyed  by  the  courage  of  the  soldiers  and  by  the  effects  of  the 
grape-shot.  The  king  at  length  gave  command  for  the  retreat  of  the 
military,  dismissed  the  ministry,  and  consented  to  the  formation  of  a 
militia  for  the  defence  of  the  city  and  the  guard  of  the  palace.  An  un- 
conditional amnesty,  which  was  shortly  after  announced,  and  which  was 
imitated  in  the  other  slates  of  Germany,  freed  from  punishment  alt  lliose 
condemned  for  political  crimes  or  offences,  and  permitted  the  return  of 
fugitives !  and  three  days  later,  the  king  promised  in  a  pro- 
clamation, and  during  a  solemn  procession  through  the  city, 
that  he  would  place  himself  as  constitutional  king  at  the  head  of  a  free 
and  united  Germany.  A  constituent  National  Assembly,  elected  by 
universal  suffrage,  undertook,  a  few  weeks  later,  the  great  work  of  I'ram- 
ing  a  representative  constitution  for  the  Prussian  monarchy. 

i  664.  In  the  mean  time,  a  mighty  revolution  had  taken  place  in  all 
the  German  states.     The  Diet  had  experienced  an  increase  of  liberal 
44* 
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members,  and  seventeen  trustworthy  men  were  commissioned  to  design  a 
na.v  constitution.  In  Bavaria,  king  Louis  gave  way  before 
public  opinion,  and  resigned  the  government  to  the  crown 
prince,  Maximilian :  a  similar  change  took  place  in  Hesse-Darmstadt.  In 
Hanover,  Hesse-Cassel,  and  the  greater  number  of  states,  the  often-per- 
secuted leaders  of  the  liberals  were  now  called  to  the  ministry,  and  re- 
forms were  introduced  in  a  democratic  spirit  and  with  destructive  haste. 
But  the  movement  soon  became  so  powerful  that  reforms  were  no  longer 
sufficient,  and,  here  and  there,  the  path  of  revolution  was  entered  upon. 
In  some  neighborhoods,  the  peasants  drove  away  the  stewards,  destroyed 
the  land  and  tithe  registers,  and  the  seats  of  the  landlords.  It  was  not 
sufficient  for  the  lovers  of  radical  reform  that  the  parliament  of  JFrank- 
fnrt-on-the-Main,  which  assembled  by  its  own  authority  in  the  beginning 
of  April,  laid  down  the  principle  of  the  sovereignty  of  the  people,  and 
embraced  the  resolution  that  a  freely  elected  -National  Assembly  should 
prepare  a  new  constitution  for  collective  Germany,  and  that  a  perpetual 
committee  of  fifty  should  watch  over  the  strict  execution  of  this  resolu- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  government ;  a  radical  party,  with  Hecker,  Struve, 
and  others  at  its  head,  called  the  people  to  arms  in  the  upper  part  of 
Baden,  for  the  purpose  of  esiabliehing  a  German  republic.  The  republi- 
can arms,  however,  made  little  progress.  After  a  few  expeditions,  in 
which  the  union  general,  Frederick  Von  Gagem,  lost  his  life,  the  insur- 
rection was  quelled  and  the  leaders  obliged  to  Sy. 

On  the  18th  of  May,  the  sittings  of  the  National  Assembly,  which  was 
to  frame  a  constitution,  were  opened.  The  assembly  in  the  church  of 
St.  Paul  in  Frankfurt,  distinguished  by  its  talent  and  eloquence,  was 
a  worthy  expression  of  German  opinion  and  civilization.  One  of  the 
first  acts  of  the  Frankfurt  parliament  was  to  set  aside  the  Diet,  and 
establish  a  new  central  power.  After  some  sharp  parliamentary  con- 
tests, in  which  the  "  bold  grasp "  of  the  president,  Henry  Von  Gagern, 
determined  the  result,  it  was  finally  anungcd  that  the  National  Assembly 
should  choose  an  irresponsible  regent,  who  was  then  to  surround  himself 
viith  a  responsible  miaistry.  The  election,  which  look  place  on  the  20th 
of  June,  was  decided  in  favor  of  archduke  John  of  Austria, 
who,  after  his  entrance  into  Frankfurt,  received  from  the 
hands  of  the  president  of  the  Diet  the  power  exercised  by  that  body. 

§  605.  Not  less  violent  were  the  convulsions  and  mutations  produced 
in  Italy  by  the  revolution  of  February.  In  Sicily,  the  war  against 
Naples  was  continued  for  upwards  of  a  year  with  great  vigor  and  perse- 
verance, without,  iiowever,  the  unfortunate  island  being  able  lo  atlain  its 
asserted  independence.  The  king  of  Naples,  strong  in  his  mercenary 
iSwiss  troops,  reduced  the  Sicilians  to  submission,  and  then  destroyed  by 
violence  the  constitutional  government  in  Naples,  which  be  had  granted 
m  a  moment  of  n 
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la  Rome,  the  movement  sewn  became  too  powerful  for  lie  weak  Pope, 
Pins  IX.,  to  control.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  promised  a  constitutional 
government  to  the  Ecclesiastical  State,  and  summoned  an  assembly  of  the 
Estates  to  the  capital.  His  minister,  Eossi,  was  killed  by  the  lirust  of  a 
Sovamber  16,  dagger  in  the  throat  od  the  steps  of  the  House  of  Assembly, 

1848.  after  which  the  democrats  took  the  whole  power  into  their 
own  hands.  The  pope,  filled  with  (error,  fled  in  disguise  to  GaSta,  and 
February,  •      relinquished  the  eternal  city  to  the  populace  and  the  volun- 

1849.  teers,  who  dow  eafahlished  the  Roman  republic  and  seized 
upon  the  property  of  the  church.  Mazzini,  the  energetic  chief  of  Young 
Italy,  and  Garibaldi,  the  daring  leader  of  the  volunteers,  ruled  in  Eome. 
The  pope  now  addressed  himself  to  the  protecting  powers  of  the  Church, 
and  succeeded  so  far  that  a  French  army,  under  the  command  of  General 
Oudinot,  marched  to  the  walls  of  Rome,  and  demanded  the  restoration  of 
the  former  system.  "When  this  was  refused,  the  French  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  the  city,  but  encountered  so  fierce  a  resistance,  that  it  was  only 
after  weeks  of  sanguinary  attacks  and  encounters  that  they  got  possession 

of  the  place.     The  republicans  sought  for  safety  in  flight ; 
and  the  old  state  of  things  gradually  came  hack  under  the 
protection  of  bayonets. 

In  TusCAMT,  also,  the  democrats  gained  the  upper  hand  for  a  short 
time,  and  compelled  the  Grand  Duke  to  take  fliglit ;  but  the  republican 
government  lasted  but  a  few  weeks. 

The  most  remarkable  revolution  in  affairs  took  place  in  Upper  Italt. 

In  Milan  and  Venice,  the  Austrian  sarrisons  were  driven  out 
March,  1848.    ,  ,       ,  '.  ,  „  , 

by  popular  insurrections  and  street-fights,  whereupon  the 
standard  of  independence  was  raised  throughout  the  whole  of  Lombardy. 
This  filled  the  king,  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  with  the  hope  of  making 
himself  master  of  the  Lombard- Venetian  kingdom.  He  declared  war 
against  Austria;  and  being  supported  in  the  first  moments  of  enthusiasm 
and  surprise  by  numerous  Italian  volunteers,  he  drove  back  the  enemy 
to  the  northern  frontier  of  Italy.  But  the  state  of  affairs  soon  changed. 
On  the  25th  of  July,  field-marshal  Eadefzky,  who  was  eighty-six  years 
of  age,  gained  a  victory  at  Custozza,  which  was  followed  by  the  reeon- 
quest  of  Milan  and  the  whole  of  Lombardy.  The  king  of  Sardinia  fled 
during  the  night  to  his  own  dominions,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  the 
victors.  Urged  on  by  the  democrats,  Charles  Albert  again  tried  the  for* 
March  20-24,  'une  of  anns  in  the  following  spring.  But  the  old  Radetzky'a 
1849.  campaign  of  four  days  on   the  Tessino  and  near  Novara 

brought  the  enterprise  to  a  rapid  termination,  and  rendered  abortive  the 
hopes  of  the  Italian  patriots.  Charles  Albert,  despairing  of  success,  ab- 
dieated  his  tlirone  in  favor  of  his  son,  Victor  Emmanuel,  and  fled  by  secret 
paths  from  the  land  of  his  fathers,  till  he  found  a  refuge  in  Portugal, 
where  he  shortly  after  died.  The  young  king  then  concluded  a  disad- 
vantageous peace  with  Austria. 
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Venice,  rendered  impregnable  by  its  position,  withstood  for  soma 
months  longer  the  besieging  army  of  Austrians,  till  dissensions  within 

and  sufferings  without  gave  back  the  renowned  city  of  the 
August  2  .  jygm^gg  (Q  i,g  ancient  possessors.  Things  now  everywhere 
returned  to  their  former  stale,  but  the  honor  of  Italy  had  been  redeemed 
by  the  struggle. 

§  666.  In  the  mean  time,  Germany  and  Hungary  experienced  still 
more  violent  revolutionary  storms  and  convulsions.  Whilst  the  constituent 
National  Assembly  was  consulting  in  Frankfurt  over  the  new  confederate 
constitution,  a  sanguinary  national  war  was  going  on  in  Schleswie-Holstein 
against  Denmark.  Supported  by  a  good  old  settlement,  according  to 
■which  the  duchies  Schleswic-Holstein\.'ere  to  remain  united,  and  to  descend 
as  a  heritage  to  the  male  line  of  the  princely  house  of  Oldenburg  only,  the 
sturdy  inhabitants  of  these  duchies  wished,  upon  the  approaching  extinc- 
tion of  the  royal  family  of  Denmark,  to  be  united  to  their  German  rela- 
tions under  tke  legitimate  and  native  duke  of  Augustenburg.     This  hope 

the  king  of  Denmark,  incited  by  the  strong  Danish  parly,  had 
July  8, 18*6.  ^ggjj.^jyg^  ijy  (]jg  «  public  letter,"  in  which  he  announced  the 
indissoluble  connection  of  Schleswic  with  Denmark  and  the  undisturbed 
integi-ity  of  the  Danish  monarchy.  Wlien,  in  consequence  of  the  Febru- 
ary revolution,  a  mighty  movement  was  communicated  to  all  nations,  the 
duchies  also  thought  that  they  must  gain  their  rights  by  their  own 
strength.  Trusting  to  the  assistance  of  Germany,  which  had  been  pro- 
mised to  them  in  many  addresses,  they  erected  a  provisional  government 
till  their  legitimate  position  should  he  secured.  The  central  government 
of  Frankfurt  recognized  their  right,  and  appointed  a  lieutenancy.  This 
was  the  signal  for  war.  The  German  people  interested  themselves  for 
the  land  attacked  by  the  Danes.  Volunteers,  among  whom  were  many 
students  and  promising  youths,  perilled  life  and  health  in  the  unequal 
contest;  the  German  confederate  troops,  under  the  command  of  Prussia, 
cleared  Schleswic  of  the  Danes.  But  the  strife  was  rendered  unequal 
by  the  want  of  a  German  fleet,  and  the  maritime  trade  of  the  north  suf- 
fered much  loss  and  disturbance.  This  circumstance,  and  the  threatening 
attitude  of  Euasia  and  England,  operated  in  favor  of  the  Danes  ;  so  that 
the  Prussian  government,  which  had  committed  the  management  of  the 
Schleswic- Hols tein  question  to  the  central  authority  of  Germany,  entered 
into  diplomatic  negotiationa,  and  concluded  the  not  very  creditable  truce 
Augustas,  of  MalmS.  When  this  truce,  after  long  and  violent  opposi- 
1848  tioD,  was  sanctioned  by  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfurt, 

the  German  republican  party,  which  had  long  been  dissatisfied  with  the 
prudent  moderation  of  the  parliament,  made  this  decision  a  pretext  for 
attempting  to  disperse  the  assembly  in  the  church  of  St.  Paul  by  means 
of  an  insurrection  and  streel-fight,  and  then  to  bring  about  a  revolution 
and  a  republic.  The  project  was  frustrated  by  calling  in  the  confederale 
troops  ;  but  the  frightful  murder  of  two  members  of  the  parliament,  Auers 
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h    jB  '^^''i  ^^'^  Liclinowsky,  in  the  Bornlieimer  wood,  by  the  mob, 
afforded  a  fearful  proof  of  the  height  to  which  rudeness  and 
barbarieitt  had  already  risen  among  the  irritated  populace. 

§  667.  Thisbarbarismshortlyafterwardsdisplayeditaelfin  the  Austrian 
empire  by  two  deeds  not  less  horrible.  The  Hungarians,  who  had  for 
Bome  time  past  been  excited  against  Austria  by  Magyar  agitators,  strove 
to  obtain  national  independence.  The  kingdom  of  Hungary  was  to  have 
its  own  government  and  a  separate  political  existence,  totally  indepen- 
dent of  the  imperial  government  in  Vienna,  and  to  sliare  neither  in  the 
military  system,  the  national  debt  or  the  finance,  tax,  or  trade  legislatioQ 
of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  These  efforts  of  the  Magyars,  by  which  the 
kingdom  of  Hungary  was  to  have  retained  merely  a  "personal  union" 
with  the  Austrian  empire,  were  now  developed  with  greater  energy,  but 
encountered  a  vehement  resistance,  not  in  Vienna  alone,  but  among  the 
Slavish  races,  Croats,  Slavonians,  Servians,  &c.,  which  were  united  with 
the  Magyars  ia  the  Hungarian  kingdom.  Jella«hich,  Ban  of  Croatia, 
took  the  field  against  the  Magyars ;  his  undertaking  met  with  secret 
encouragement  from  the  court  and  mmistry.  This  esoiled  the  rage  of 
the  Magyars  to  such  a  height,  that  the  furious  mob  put  the  imperial  corn- 
October  8,  missioner,  Lamberg,  to  a  frightful  death  upon  the  bridge  of 
1S48,  Bcda-Pesth.     This  deed  called  forth  an  imperial  war  mani- 

festo, in  consequence  of  which  a  portion  of  the  Austrian  army  received 
orders  to  march  upon  Hungary.  But  the  Viennese  democrats,  who  saw 
their  own  cause  in  the  insurrection  in  Hungary,  prevented  the  march, 
and  excited  a  rebellion  in  the  capital  that  surpassed  in  violence  and  im- 
portance all  that  had  preceded  it.  A  crowd  of  people,  furious  with  Latour, 
the  minister  of  war,  who  had  had  communications  with  Jellachich,  forced 
their  way  into  the  war-office  and  killed  the  unfortunate  man  with  blows 
a  ^^  hammers  and  thrusts  of  pikes.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Vienna  October  days,  the  most  violent  catastrophe 
of  this  deeply-moved  time.  Horrified  at  the  fierce  proceedings  of  the 
aroused  masses,  the  king  again  left  the  capital  and  retired  to  Olmuta  in 
Moravia.  Thence  he  issued  his  commands  to  prince  WindischgrStz,  who, 
a  few  months  before,  had  displayed  his  vigor  and  resolution 
by  the  energetic  suppression  of  a  Slavish  insurrection  in 
Prague,  to  reduce  the  insui^ent  capita!  to  submission.  Thus  commenced 
the  memorable  siege  and  storm  of  Vienna.  For  three  weeks,  the  demo- 
crats, who  were  supported  by  a  licentious  press,  by  clubs,  and  public 
speeches,  defended  themselves  against  the  besieging  troops.  Volunteers 
and  democratic  leaders,  united  together  from  all  parts  in  the  capital,  kept 
alive  the  spirit  of  contest.  At  length,  the  military  superiority  of  the 
army  carried  off  the  victory.  The  town  was  taken  by  storm  and  pul 
under  martial  law ;  and  the  leaders  and  promoters  of  the  revolutionary 
movement  severely  punished.  Many  found  their  death  from  what,  in 
military  law,  is  called  "  powder  and  lead."     Among  these  was  Soberl 
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Blum,  a  member  of  the  Frankfurt  National  Assembly,  and  chief  speakei 
of  the  "  Left."  He  had  taken  a  share  in  the  struggle  ;  hia  character  as 
representative  of  the  people  could  not  save  him  from  the  iron  severity  of 
the  general ;  the  German  democrats  regarded  him  as  the  martyr  of  liberty, 
and  celebrated  a  general  funeral  solemnity.  The  Anstrian  legislative 
National  Assembly  was  removed  from  Vienna  to  Kremsier  in  Moravia. 
§  663.  These  proceedings,  and  the  violent  contest  that  sprang  np 
in  Hungary,  when  Windisehgratz,  with  the  proud  consciousness  oi'  a 
victor,  led  the  Austrian  army  against  Pesth,  confirmed  the  majority  of 
the  Frankfurt  parliament  in  the  persuasion  that  it  would  be  advantageous, 
«B  well  for  the  Germans  as  the  Austrian  confederacy,  if  each  were  sepa- 
rately to  erect  its  new  system  of  government  upon  a  liberal  basis,  and 
then  to  conclude  farther  federative  relations  with  a  trade  and  cusioraa 
le^slation  common  to  both.  Prussia  was  to  be  at  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
man union.  This  project  found  its  most  decided  supporter  in  the  presi- 
dent, Henry  Von  Gagem,  who,  for  the  purpose  of  can-ying  out  the 
scheme  more  effectually,  assumed  in  December  the  presidentship  of  the 
imperial  ministry.  The  plan,  however,  encountered  the  greatest  opposi- 
tion from  the  Austrian  delegates,  who  discovered  in  it  the  exclusion  of 
Austria  from  Germany ;  from  the  Catholics,  who  feared  the  preponde- 
rance of  Protestant  Prussia ;  and  from  the  republicans,  who  saw,  in  a 
powerful  hereditary  monarchy,  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  the  realization 
of  their  principles,  and  who  were  irritated  with  the  Prussian  government 
on  account  of  the  dissolution  of  the  constituent  imperial  assembly  in  Ber- 
lin. The  king  of  Prussia  had  long  been  a  witness  of  the  senseless  pro- 
ceedings of  the  democrats ;  he  had  repeatedly  changed  his  ministry  in 
accordance  with  their  wishes,  he  had  offered  no  impediment  to  the  debates 
of  the  Diet  where  the  democratic  party  was  in  a  majority,  he  had  surren- 
dered the  capital  to  the  defence  of  the  militia.  But  when  the  presump- 
tion of  the  populace,  who  were  kept  in  a  constant  state  of  fermentation  by 
foreign  and  native  agitators,  by  placards  on  the  walls,  and  by  public 
orators,  exceeded  all  bounds ;  when  the  popular  unions  ruled  the  city ; 
when  crowds  of  noisy  rioters  surrounded  the  National  Assembly,  and 
exercised  an  influence  upon  the  course  of  the  debates  by  intimidation, 
the  king  at  length  re=ol\  ed  to  put  an  end  to  these  proceedings.  The  new 
Erandenburg-llanteuffel  ministiy  adjourned  the  National  Assembly,  and 
removed  the  next  sitting  to  the  town  of  Brandenburg  ;  and  when  a  con- 
siderahle  number  of  the  members  refused  obedience  to  the  command,  and 
continued  their  meetings  in  Berlin,  despite  the  state  of  war  with  which 
November  '^^  "'^y  ^^^  threatened,  and,  at  length,  when  driven  out  by 
and  Dtc ember,  the  military,  declared  the  levying  of  taxes  to  be  contrary  to 
^^^^-  law,  the  diasoiution  took  place.      At  the    same  time,  the 

government  itself  proclaimed  a  constitution  upon  an  extremely  liberal 
basis,  which  was  to  be  submitted  to  a  new  elective  asRcmbly  with  two 
ehambers,  for  its  examination  and  approval. 
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§  669.  It  iras  not  long  before  a  similar  measure  followed  in  Austria. 
For  tbe  purpose  of  getting  a  fiee  field,  the  emperor  Ferdinand,  who,  at 
the  titne  ol^  the  disturbances,  had  made  many  promises,  had  been  induced 
to  rssign  tbe  government  as  early  as  December,  whereupon  his  youthful 
nephew,  Francis  Joseph,  obtained  the  imperial  throne.  He  dissolved  the 
constituent  Diet  of  Kremsier,  in  March,  18i9,  and  then  proclaimed  an 
"  octroyed  "  •  constitution,  and  a  law  respecting  seignorial  rights  and  the 
indemnification  for  feudal  dues.  Hungary  was  at  the  same  time  to  be 
restrained  by  fresh  exertions  of  power.  But  the  Austrians  encountered 
a  noble  resistance  from  this  warlike  and  hardy  equestrian  and  nomadic 
people,  the  Magyars.  Excited  by  the  fiery  eloquence  of  Kossuth,  and 
supported  by  Polish  leaders,  like  Dembinski  and  Bern,  the  Hungarians 
compelled  the  hostile  forces  to  retreat,  captured  Buda,  and  got  possession 
of  all  the  fortresses.  Giirgey,  a  brave  and  able  general,  was  at  the  Lead 
of  the  forces.  The  army  of  the  insurgents  was  strengthened  by  the  native 
militia  (Honveds),  and  by  foreign  volunteers ;  Hungarian  bank-notes, 
prepared  by  Kossuth,  were  paid  and  accepted  as  money.  Full  of  proud 
April  14,  confidence,  the  Diet  of  Debreczin  declared  Hungary's  inde- 
ists.  pendence  of  Austria,  and  established  a  provisional  govern- 

ment under  the  direction  of  Kossuth.  It  was  now  discovered  in  Austria 
that  Windischgratz  had  undertaken  a  task  to  which  he  was  not  equal ;  he 
was  recalled,  and  field-marshat  Haynau  appoint  dii  h  ^la  A  the 
Austrian  court  was  convinced  that  he  eould  not,  w  th  h  s  own  f  ce  uj 
press  the  Hungarian  insui^enta,  who  were  now  app  ah  tl  f  n  rs 
of  Austria,  it  called  upon  Russia  for  assistance.     Th    h    1 1  n  w 

marched  into  Hungary  from  three  quarters ;  on  th    n    Ih  P    1  h 

with  his  Russians ;  on  the  west,  Haynau  with  h     A        a    t  ou]  1 

on  the  south,  Jellachich  with  his  Croats.     The  H     ganan  a  my 
theless  resisted  for  many  months,  and  Giirgey,  Kl  jka  a  d    tl      b-a 
generals  yet  gained  many  a  splendid  victory.     E  t     1  m  !  d 
among  the  Polish  and  Magyar  leaders,  and  ad  t      1    1  a 

between  Kossuth  and  GSrgey,  paralyzed  the  str    g  1     f  th 
Pressed  upon  on  all  sides,  Gorgey,  who  had  be         am  1    1  !    d 

August  11,  down  his  arms  to  the  Russians  at  Vila^,  nd  th  b  It 
1849.  about  the  subjection  of  the  country.     K.        h       1    n  ny    f 

the  insurgent  leaders  found  refuge  in  Turkey  but  wl  n  t  11  h  w 
great  was  the  number  of  those  who  died  by  the  sentence  of  courts  mai  tiaU 
or  pined  away  in  dungeons,  or  who  served  in  the  baggage  and  convey- 
Rnce  department  of  the  Austrian  army  ?  GSrgey  has  since  lived  in 
Carinthia ;  but  the  public  voice  of  his  nation  accuses  him  of  treachery  to 
the  cause  of  his  country. 

§  670.  Hungary's  fall,  by  the  catastrophe  of  Vilagos,  was  the  close  of 

*  That  is,  granted  by  tlie  soyareign,  of  hia  own  free  will,  and  therafoce  owing  ila  validity 
10  hia  authority,  instead  of  being  formed  and  decreed  by  Uie  people  Qiemselves  or  by  tbeii 
MpreBeiilatiTes. 
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the  revolutionary  movempnt  that  Bad  spread  over  Europe  after  the  Paris 
iaii  revolution  of  February.  It  had  reached  its  termination  some  time 
previousily  in  Germany, 

In  the  midst  of  many  contests,  the  Frankfurt  National  Assembly  had 
at  length  accomplished  the  solution  of  its  task.  It  had  esfablished  and 
made  known  the  "  fundamental  rights  of  the  German  people,"  and  had 
It  last  aceompHshed  the  formation  of  an  imperial  constilufion.  The 
Gao'crn  party,  which  was  striving  for  a  German  confederacy,  with  an 
hereditary  emperor,  and  a  legislative  assembly  divided  into  a  government 
and  popular  house,  had  at  last  carried  their  proposal  by  a  small  majority, 
after  they  had  won  the  support  of  many  members  of  the  Left  by  accept- 
ing a  democratic  elective  law  with  universal  right  of  suffrage.  The  new- 
imperial  constitution  was  brought  to  a  conclusion  by  this 
"^''"  "  corapromi'ie,"  and  the  transference  of  the  hereditary  dig- 

nity of  the  emperor  to  the  king  of  Prussia  was  also  carried.  A  solemn 
deputation,  headed  by  the  worthy  president  Simson,  now  conveyed  the 
resolution  of  the  Assembly  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  made  him  aii  offer 
of  the  imperial  crown,  upon  condition  of  his  accepting  the  constitution  in 
all  its  details.  It  was  a  great  historical  moment  when,  on  the  3d  of 
April,  king  Frederick  William  TV.  met  the  deputation  in  the  great  hall 
of  his  palace  in  Berlin  ;  the  results  of  this  event  were  looki-J  for  with 
the  utmost  eagerness  by  the  German  nation.  But  the  king  first  gave  an 
ambiguous  answer,  and  at  length  decisively  rejected  the  dignity  offered 
him  by  the  people.  The  deputies  of  parliament  had  gone  forth,  aa  it 
were,  in  triumph  ;  they  returned  to  Frankfurt  very  like  scattered  fugi- 
tives. When  the  Prussian  Assembly  of  Estates,  which,  in  the  mean 
lime,  had  been  again  summoned,  voted  an  address  to  the  throne,  in  which 
the  acceptance  of  the  imperial  office  and  constitution  was  recommended 
as  the  wish  of  the  nation,  the  second  chamber  was  dissolved  and  the  first 
adjourned,  and  then  followed  an  alteration  of  the  elective 
April  27.  j^^^^  g^  ^^^^  jjj  future,  an  election  arranged  upon  the  three 
tax-paying  classes  was  to  take  place  of  the  universal  right  of  suffrage. 

§  671.  This  rejection  of  the  imperial  constitution  brought  fresh  revo- 
lutionary slorms  upon  Germany.  The  democrats,  who  had  hitherto  been 
satisfied  neither  with  the  Frankfurt  parliament,  witli  the  imperial  con- 
stitution, nor  with  the  "historical  sentimentality  "  of  an  hereditary  em- 
peror, now  took  advantage  of  the  rejection  for  again  assuming  arms. 
Violent  insurrections  and  sanguinary  street-fights  took  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  "carrying  through  the  imperial  constitution;"  and  even  first 
of  all  in  those  states  which  had  opposed  its  introduction— in  Saxony,  in 
the  Bavarian  Palatinale,  and  in  some  parts  of  Rhenish  Prussia.  Otlier 
Btates  also  were  soon  hurried  away  by  the  movement ;  and  when  a 
:iiutiaj  broke  out  among  the  soldiers  in  the  fortress  of  Eastadt,  in  the 
grand  tiuchy  of  Baden,  where  the  government  had  acknowledged  the 
imperial  constitution,  which  extended  itself  to  Carlsruhe,  and  in  conse- 
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quence  of  which  the  grand  duke  was  compelled  to  take  flight,  and  the 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  democratic  and  republican  party, 
the  revolution  had  gained  a  broad  foundation.  In  the  Fi-ankfurt  National 
Assembly,  also,  the  Left  was  conslantly  gaining  power  by  the  opposition 
of  the  governments  to  the  work  of  the  constitution  j  especially  when 
many  of  the  conservative  and  constitutional  party  voluntarily  resigned 
their  seals,  and  others  yielded  obedience  to  the  calls  of  their  governments. 
In  this  melancholy  position,  Germany  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
bravery  of  the  Prussian  army.  Prussian  troops  first  repressed  the  iso- 
lated outbreaks  in  Eberfeld,  Dusseldorf,  and  many  other  places ;  Prus- 
sian troops  marched  to  Dresden,  at  the  call  of  the  Sason  government, 
and  rescued  the  city,  after  a  barricade-fight  of  six  days,  from  the  hands 
of  the  provisional  government ;  lastly,  Prussian  troops  and  militia 
marched  into  Baden  and  the  Bavarian  Palatinate,  when  the  grand  duke 
sought  assistance  from  Berlin,  and  suppressed  the  revolution  at  the  mo- 
ment when  it  threatened  to  seize  upon  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg.  For 
whilst  these  proceedings  were  taking  place,  the  Frankfurt  National  As- 
sembly was  gradually  losing  its  conservative  members,  so  that,  at  last,  the 
whole  authority  devolved  upon  the  men  of  the  Left.  These  determined 
to  support  themselves  upon  the  revolution,  and  accordingly  removed 
their  sittings  from  Frankfurt  to  Stuttgart,  to  be  nearer  the  revolutionary 
mass.  The  "  Bump  Parliament,"  scarcely  a  hundred  men  strong,  went 
over  to  Wirtemberg,  established  an  "imperial  regency"  of  five  membei-s, 
and  gave  a  weight  to  the  revolutionary  movements,  till  the  minister, 
Eiimer,  a  man  of  firm  band  and  resolute  temper,  put  a  term 
""^  '  to  their  proceedings,  and  compelled  them  to  leave  the  king- 
dom. At  the  same  time,  (he  Prussian  soldiers,  supported  by  the  imperial 
forces,  marched  through  the  grand  duchy  of  Baden,  defeated  the  revolted 
troops  and  volunteers,  under  the  Polish  adventurer,  Mierolawski,  in  seve- 
ral engagements,  and  again  restored  the  old  system.  Some  promoters 
of  the  insurrection,  and  among  them  the  parliamentary  member,  Trutsch- 
ler,  were  shot  by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial ;  but  the  immediate 
originators  and  leaders  saved  themselves  by  flying  to  republican  countries. 
"Whilst  the  movement  was  still  raging  unsupprcssed  in  the  open  field,  the 
king  of  Prussia  issued  a  proclamation  to  his  people,  which  was  calculated 
to  awaken  their  confidence.  He  promised  to  satisfy  the  longing  for  Ger- 
man unity  by  establishing  a  union  with  a  popular  representation  ;  and, 
shortly  after,  appeared  a  new  imperial  constitution  on  the  basis  of  the 
Frankfurt  proposal,  in  the  name  of  the  three  kingdoms,  Prussia,  Hanover, 
and  Saxony.  The  approval  with  which  this  proffered  gift  was  received 
by  all  the  moderate  party,  and  in  favor  of  which  a  large  number  of  the 
Frankfurt  parhament,  assembled  in  Gotha,  (the  after  parliament),  declared 
themselves,  contributed  materially  to  the  pacification  of  the  disturbed 
countries.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  Saxony  and  Hanover,  sup- 
45 
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ported  by  Austria,  retired  from  the  "  league  of  tlie  tliree  kings  ; "  upon 
which  Prussia,  who,  since  swearing  to  the  new  constitution  on  Febmary 
6,  1850,  has  entered  into  the  number  of  constitutional  monarchies, 
attempted,  at  the  Erfurt  Diet,  to  unite  the  German  States,  wliieh  still 
adhered  to  tie  league,  into  a  confederacy.  But  this  plaa  also  met  with 
opposition  from  Austria  and  the  other  kingdoms,  which  required  the  restor- 
ation of  the  old  Diet. 

§  672.  Owing  to  these  divisions  and  parties,  affairs  in  Schleswic- 
Holstein  took  a  disastrous  turn.  The  contest  had  begun  anew  in  March, 
1849,  and  the  news  flew  like  lightning  in  the  dark  night  through  the 
country,  that  German  troops  had  sunk  the  Danish  ship  of  the  line, 
"  Christian  VIIL,"  by  means  of  strand  batteries ;  and  that  the  proud 

frigate,  "  Gefion,"  had  been  compelled  to  surrender,  after  the 
^^'^  ^'  loss  of  her  rudder.     The  victorious  Gei-mans  soon  marched 

to  Frederica,  and  laid  siege  to  this  frontier  fortress.  But  the  activity 
of  the  allied  troops  of  Prussia  and  Germany  being  paralyzed  by  the 
peace  negotiations  commenced  with  Denmark,  the  enemy  found  an  op- 
portunity to  reinforce  the  garrison  of  Frederica,  and  afterwards  to  drive 
back  the  German  army  by  an  unexpected  sally,  and  to  make  themselves 
masters  of  the  trenches  and   the    artillery.     A  fresh    truce  was  now 

arranged,  in  consequence  of  which,  Schleswie  was  placed 
July,  1849.  ^jjjijg^  ^  neutral  government,  and  garrisoned  with  German  and 
Swedish  troops.  This  truce  became  a  peace  in  the  following  year,  by 
which  Schleswic-Holstein  was  to  have  resumed  its  foi-raer  relations  with 
Denmark.  But  the  lieutenancy,  that  had  been  established  there  during 
the  war  by  the  German  central  power,  would  not  accede  to  the  peace, 
and  determined,  after  the  retreat  of  the  Prussian  garrison,  to  maintain 
Its  j-ighl  by  its  own  strength,  and  the  voluntary  assistance  of  tlie  Gei-man 
nation. 

Conclusion.  The  revolutionary  storms  of  the  years  18i8  and  1S49 
have  now  reached  their  termination.  These  two  years  were  rich  in 
hopes  and  experiences,  in  disappointments  and  griefs.  Providence  has 
once  more  placed  the  conduct  and  shaping  of  affairs  in  the  hands  of 
princes;  may  they  employ  this  power  wisely,  and  to  the  benefit  of  their 
people,  that  confidence  may  be  once  more  restored  to  the  minds  of  men ! 
For,  true  as  it  is,  that  no  political  or  social  arrangement  can  secure  the 
true  happiness  of  the  people,  unless  a  deeper  morality  and  religion,  a 
more  active  sense  of  civil  and  domestic  virtue,  and  a  wai-mer  feeling  of 
duty,  preexist  in  their  minds ;  so  true  is  it  also,  that  states  can  only 
prosper  and  flourish  when  the  public  faith  between  a  prince  and  his  peo- 
ple is  firmly  established,  and  the  confidence  in  the  honest  and  benevolent 
intentions  of  the  government  is  exposed  to  no  disturbance. 
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NiMEOD  l>dl<]3  Babylon 2100 

NLiiiis  buiWa  Nineveh 2000 

Abraham  flourished 2000 

Joseph  do.  .         .        • 1800 

Sesostris  king 1^*"^ 

Mosea  flourished 1500 

Joshua      do l^SO 

Titian  war  1184 

Samuel  flourished H"" 

Heraclidse  return  to  Peloponnesua H'J* 

Saul  flourished 1095 

Mosris  and  Cheops 1080 

Codrus,  king  of  Athens,  dies 1<*68 

David  flourished 1050 

Solomon  do 1000 


Jeroboam  do.            ..,......•■  9^1 

Sardanapalus  destroys  himself         . 888 

Lycurgus  reforms  the  Spartan  constitulioii 884 

Carthage  founded 880 

Foundation  of  Rome '53 

Decennial  Archone  at  Athena .  752 

First  Messenian  war .743—724 

Salmaneser  flourishes 730 

Salmaneser  subdues  Phcenicia 730 

Ten  Tribes  of  Israel  removed  by  Salmaneser 722 

(Judah  remiuns  130  years  longer.) 

Sennatherib  flourishes 720 

Sennacherib  besieges  Jerusalem,  but  his  army  is  destroyed      ,         .         .  720 

Arehilochus  the  poet  born  at  Paxos 700 

Numa  Pompilius  king  of  Rome ?00 

Second  Messenian  war 687  —  670 

Psammeticus  puts  down  the  power  of  the  Egyptian  priests  by  Greek 

mercenaries ■  650 

TuUuB  Hostilius  king  of  Rome '  .  650 

Ancus  MartiuB            do. 625 
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Draco  lugislator 

Sineveh  destroyed 

Nebuchadnezzar  bepna  to  reign  over  Babylon 

Nebuchadnezzar  plunders  the  temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  ruiiioves  the 

chief  inhabitants 

Periander  reigns  in  Corinth 

Sappho  the  poetess  bora  at  Lesbos 

Aletens  the  poet  boro  at  Milylene 

Tarquinius  Priseus  kbg  of  Eome 

Nebuchadnezzai-'s  attempt  on  Tyre  fails 

Judah  taken  into  captivity  by  Nebuchadnezzar,  and  retoains  therein 

seventy  years :  Jerusalem  destroyed ' 

Pythagoras  flourishes,  bom  at  Samos     . 

Astyages  the  Median  king  flourished 

Cyrus  the  Great  do. 

Pisistratus  tyrant  of  Athens 

Servius  Tullius  king  of  Kome 

Polycrates  tyrant  of  Samos 

Babylon  taken  by  the  Persians,  and  Cyrus  gives  the  Jews  leave  to 

Tarquinius  Superbus  reigns from  533- 

Cambyses  conquers  Egypt,  and  flourishes       .         .         .         ■     from  529  - 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus  begin  to  rule  at  Athens  .... 

Darius  Hyslaspes  comes  to  the  throne,  and  reigns  .         .     from  521- 

The  Temple  at  Jerusalem  completed  in  the  reign  of  Darius  . 

Eepublic  established  at  Athens 

Abolition  of  royalty  in  Rome 

Oppresaon  of  the  plebeians  by  patricians  for  debt  .... 

Secession  to  the  Sacred  Mount 

Destruction  ofMiletus 

Coriolanus  banished  from  Rome 

Battle  of  Marathon J   yictories  "allied    t 

Battle  at  the  Pass  of  Thormopyla)  .         .       f      ^y  the  Greeks     \ 

Battle  of  Salamia I  ^^^^  ,1^^  pgrgiang.  / 

Battle  of  Plat«a '  ^ 

Banishment  of  Themjstocles  for  ten  years 

Earthquake  at  Sparta 

Ezra  and  Nehemiah  rebuild  Jerusalem 

CincinnatUB  taken  from  the  plough  to  be  dictator 

Ambassadors  sent  to  Griecia  Magna  and  Athens,  to  collect  the  laws  of 

Solon  and  select  others 

Decemvirs  appointed 

Herodotus  born 

Battle  of  Conorea 

The  peace  of  Pericles 

The  plebeians  obtain  a  share  in  the  consulate 

Military  tribunals  appointed 

Isocrales  flourislied ^^^ " 
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Ihucydides  bom  

Plato  flourislied 

DeathofPericIeaby  the  plague  whith  visited  Athens    .... 

Athenians  ander  Demosthenes  capture  Pylos 

The  peac«  of  Nidas  with  Sparta 

The  Athenian  expedition  against  Syracuse 

Destrui^tion  of  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Mgos  Polamoa        .... 

Athena  compelled  to  surrender  to  the  Spartans 

Xenophon  bom 

Socrates  dies  by  poison 

AntJBthenes  flourished 

."Veil  subdued  by  Camillua ■ 

Demosthenes  flourished 

PeaceofAntalcidas  (Corinthian  War) 

Death  of  M.Manlius(Capitolinus) 

Battle  of  Leuctra 

Ariatippus  flourished 

Batde  of  Mantinea •' 

DeatraclJon  of  Sidon 

War  between  the  Romans  and  Latins  ^ 

Peace  between  the  Romans  and  Samnitea      .       ^ 

The  Latins  are  defeated  by  the  patriotism  of  Decius      .... 

Battle  of  Chsronea,  liberty  of  Greece  ended 

Battle  of  Granious  (Persiana  defeated) 

Darius  Codomanus  defeated  at  laaua 

Destruction  of  Tyre  by  Alexander 

Batdesof  ArbelaandGangamela 

Agis  II-,  king  of  Sparta,  defeated  at  Megalopolis 

Eupture  between  the  Romans  and  Samnites 

Diogenes  flourished         ...  

Alexander  the  Great  dies  at  Babylon     ...■■■■ 

Demosthenea  destroys  himself 

Antigonua  assumes  the  chief  power  after  Alexander's  death  . 
Syracuse  besieged  by  the  Carthaginiana         ....•- 
Antigonus  is  acknowledged  regent  of  Alexander's  empire      . 

jEschines  flourished 

The  StoifS  flourished 

Battle  of  Ipaua.    Defeat  of  Aniagonua     ...-.•■ 
Samiutes  defeated  by  the  devotion  of  the  younger  Decius      . 
Samnites  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  Rome      .         .         ■         ■         • 
The  Mamentines  seize  Mcaana,  and  devastate  Syracuse 
ITie  translation  of  the  Bible  from  Hebrew  to  Greek,  called  the  Septu- 

Pyrrhus  engaged  in  war  with  Rome 

Theocritus  the  poet  flourished        .        .         ■ 

Euclid  the  mathematician  flourished  in  Alexandria         .         .         .         . 

Pyrrlms  defeated  by  the  Romans  at  Beneventum 

IVrrhus  dies  before  Argos 

45* 
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The  Romans  win  their  first  naval  battle  at  Mylje 

The  Efifureans  flourish  

A  atu   th    '^cJon  chosen  commandei^     chict  of  the  Aehiean  league     . 
Tie  Boma  3  make  a  succ  ssful  sally  ag   n  t  the  Carthagiaiana  from 

llie  Ca-thag  a  ani   defeat   1  at  the  Egdtii       lands,  consent  to  peace, 

an3gv    up  S     ly  

Ag  a  HI    k  nj,  of  fepirta  flounal  el  

Sicily  made  a  Roman  province 

Cleomenea  HI.,  king  of  Sparta,  fiourished 

The  Cisalpine  Gauls  make  an  inroad  into  Etruria,  hut  are  defeated. 

The  It<Mnan  province,  Gtallia  Ciaalpina,  cstabiisbed     .         .         .         - 
Defeat  of  the  Spartans  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Ach^ans  and 

Macedonians  at  Sellasia 

Hannibal  crosses  the  Apennines 

Defeat  ofthe  Eomana  at  CannEB,  by  Hannibal 

They  successfully  engage  twice  with  the  Catths^inians  .... 

Marcellua  besieges  Syracuse 

Archimedes  the  mathematician  flourished  in  Sicily         .... 
SjTacuse,  by  the  £ud  of  Archimedes,  holds  out  three  years  before  it  is 

talten  and  destroyed 

The  Capuana,  deserted  by  Hannibal,  snrrender  to  Kome 

Hasdrubalcrossea  the  Alps  to  join  Hannibal 

Philopremen  reduces  Sparta  and  destroys  it 

Hasdmbal  is  slain,  and  his  army  destroyed  at  the  river  Mctaurus  . 

Scipio  passes  over  into  Africa 

Battle  of  Zama.     Defeat  of  the  Carthapnians 

Philip  compelled  by  the  Romans  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of 

Greece 

Pei-seus  defeated  at  Pydna  by  Faulus  .ffimilius 

Macedonia  naade  a  Roman  province  by  Metellus 

Corinth  destroyed  by  Mummios 

Tlie  Maccabees  are  governors  and  high  priests  of  Judea         .         -      142  - 

Mumantia  taken  by  the  younger  Scipio 

Tib.  Gracchus  proposes  the  renewal  of  the  agrarian  law         .         .         . 
His  brother,  Caius  Gracchus,  proposes  the  same  after  his  death     . 
The  attempts  of  C.  Gracchus  utteriy  defeated         ..... 
The  Romans  defeated  by  the  Teutones  and  Cimbri        .... 
Metellus  is  sent  into  Africa  against  Jagurtliu,  and  rotrievcs  tlie  character 

of  the  Roman  army 

C.  Marins  chosen  consul  by  the  people 

The  Teutones  are  defeated  at  Aiju^  Sextlte  by  Marius 

Manus  chosen  consul  for  the  sixth  time 

The  Social  war ^' 

Sylla  sent  E^inst  Mithridatfis  (first  Mithrldatic  war)      .... 
Athens  captured.     Delphi  plundered  by  Sylla       .         .         .     _    . 
Marius  gratifies  hie  revenge :  is  chosen  consul  for  the  seventh  time,  but 
dies  a  few  months  alter 
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The  (leath  of  Sjlla 

The  Bceond  Mitlirldatio  war 

Fompej  puis  down  the  rebels  under  Scriorius 

The  revolt  of  the  slaves 

They  are  defeated  by  M.  Crassus 

Lucullus  defeats  Tigranes  at  Tlgmoocerta 

Pornpey  subdues  tbe  Armenians  and  defeats  Mithrldates 

Pompey  turns  his  arms  ^Mnst  tUe  pirates  in  the  East    .         .         .        • 

The  Triumyirate  formed  (Pompey,  Csesar,  Crassus)       .... 

Cfflsar  made  governor  of  Gaul 

Ctesar's  wars  in  Gaul ^' 

The  l^t  insurrection  put  down  at  Alesia,  by  Casar        .... 

The  pecond  civil  war  aC  Rome 

Ciesar  advances  upon  Rome  with  his  army 

Pompey  defeated  at  Pharsalus :  is  assasanated  in  Egypt 

The  hopes  of  the  republicans  at  Borne  and  (heir  army  destroyed  at 

Thapsus •- 

The  remnant  of  Pompey's  fHends  defeated  at  Munda    .         .         .         • 

Csesar  assasanated         .         ' 

Second  Triumvirate  formed  (Octavius,  Anthony,  Lepidus)    . 

The  republicans  defeated  at  Philippi 

The  victory  of  Octavius  at  Actium 

Egyptbecomesaproviuceof  the  Koman  empire 

Augustus,  emperor | 

The  Eoman  legions  under  Varus  defeated  by  the  Germans    . 

Augustus  dies  at  Nola 

Tiberius  emperor 

Caligula      do. 

Claudius      do 

Nei-o  do 

Galba,  Otho,  Vitellius,  emperors ■         ^ 

Vespaaan  emperor 

Jerusalem  destroyed  by  Titus 

Vespasian  succeeded  by  Ills  son  Titus 

Dotnitian  emperor 

Nerva  do. 

Trajan  do. ^' 

Adrian  do J. 

The  Jewish  nation,  as  a  state,  at  an  end 

Anl«ninus  Pius  emperor ^^' 

Marcus  Aurelius    do 

Commodus  do ^^' 

PertinaK  do 

Scptimlus  Scverus  do 

Caracalla  do.  
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Heliogabalua  emperor              S18  —  222 

Alexander  Severus  do                     222  —  235 

Philip  the  4rab        do            243  —  249 

Deems                       do                     249^251 

Gallienus                  do                     • 259  —  268 

Aurehanua                do                     270 — 275 

Tacitus  (descendant  uUhc  historian)  do. 275,276 

Probus                    do                   276  ■ —  282 

Carua                        do. 282  —  284 

Diocletian                do. 284^303 

Constantine  overthrows  Maxenliua  at  tLe  Milvian  bridge,  and  takes 

possession  of  Bome 313 

Constantine  becomes  sole  emperor.     lie  favors  the  Christians         .  325 

Constantinas  emperor 357  —  360 

Juhan  restores  the  renown  of  the  Roman  army  in  the  Betheriands  357 

Julian  proclaimed  emperor )  „,^ 

Constantius'  death [ 

Juhan  reigns  as  emperor 361  —  363 

Jovian    do.            do 363, 361 

The  empire  divided  I ™^°'™'*^"''*""'^^^'        ■        ■        ■  Se^-S^S 
I  Valeutinian  I.  rules  over  the  West      .         .  364  —  395 
The  Goths  devastate  Thessalj-,  Central  Greece,  and  the  Pelopon- 
nesus :  made  to  retreat  by  Stilieho 306 

Alaric  devastates  the  banis  of  the  Po,  but  is  obliged  to  retreat        .  40S 

Dufce  Kadagais  and  his  barbarous  horde  defeated  by  Stilieho          .  406 

Rome  besieged,  taken,  and  plundered  by  Alaric     ....  410 

Adolf  foands  the  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  in  South  Gaul           .  413 

Valentinian  III.  reigned 425  —  455 

Clovis  defeats  the  Alemanni  at  Zulpich 496 

.^tius  defeats  Attila  on  the  Calalauniaii  plains        ....  451 

Attila  retreats  into  Hungary 452 

An  end  is  put  to  the  Western  Empire  of  Rome  by  Odoacer  .         .  467 
Clovis,  king  of  the  Franks,  conquers  the  country  between  the  Seine 

and  Loire 486 

Clovis  puts  to  death  the  chiefs  of  the  Frank  tribes           .         .         .  507 

Justinian  emperor  of  the  Byzantine  empire 527  —  565 

Amalasanta,  Theodoric's  daughter,  murdered          ....  534 

Belisarius  defends  Rome  against  the  Goths 53  7 

Totila  made  king  of  the  Goths 540 

Pejas  made  king  of  the  Goths,  but  slain  in  a  battle  with  WarseB      .  554 

Mohammed  flourished 571  —  632 

Mohammed's  flight  from  Mecca  (Hegira),  16th  July      .        .        .  632 

Abu  Bekir  succeeds  Mohammed 632  —  634 

Omar  khalif             634  _  644 

Persia  becomes  subject  to  the  Moslems 634 

Alexandria  taken  by  the  Mohammedans  under  Amm     .         ,         .  640 

Othman  succeeds  to  the  khalifate 644  —  656 

The  Ommiades  take  the  khahfate 660 
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Fhe  Mohammedans  carry  their  arms  tirougli  Cyprus,  Eliodea,  Asia 

Minor,  and  attack  Byzantium 668  —  G7S 

Leo  the  laaiirian  emperor  of  Byzaatium          .....  717 — 741 

Ciiarles  Martel  defeats  the  Saracens  between  Tours  and  Poietiers  .  732 

Constantine  Copronymus  emperor  of  Byzanliuin     ....  741  —  745 

The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  overthroivn 752 

Pepin  dies,  and  divides  his  kingdom  between  liis  sons      ■         .         .  T<S3 

Charlemagne  made  sole  ruler  of  the  Franks 771 

The   West   Goths  overthroim  at  Seres  de   k   Frontera  by  tlie 

Arabians      .                  T12 

Charlemagne  tates  the  fortress  of  Eresburg,  and  compels  tte  Sax- 
ons to  malte  peace 772 

Charles  conquers  Pavia,  and  unites  Upper  Italy  to  his  empire          .  774 

Leo  IV.  emperor  of  ByzantJum 775  —  780 

Charles  the  second  time  subdues  the  Saxons 777 

Thassilo,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  attempts  to  throw  off  the  Frank  yoke    .  788 

Irene  empress  of  Byzantium            .......  800 

Leo  the  Armenian  emperor  of  Byzantium 813  —  820 

Louis  the  Debonnaire  flourished      . 814  —  840 

Egbert  abolishes  the  heptarchy  in  England 837 

Tlie  sons  of  Louis  take  up  arms  against  him 836 

Louis  dies  near  Jugelheim SIO 

The  treaty  of  partition  of  Verdtin 843 

Basilius  (he  Macedonian  emperor  of  Byzantium      ....  867 

Alfred  the  Great  flourished 871  —  901 

The  kingdom  in  Norway  fonnded  by  Harold  Fairhair;  and  in  Den- 
mark, by  Gorm  the  old 875 

Charles  the  Fat  flourished 876  —  887 

Arnulf  flourished 887  —  898 

Charles  the  Simple  flourished 898  —  929 

Ifiugdom  formed  in  Sweden  by  tie  Tnglians          ....  900 

Conrad  I.  elected  emperor  of  Germany 911  —  919 

Henry  the  Fowler 916-936 

He  defeats  the  Hungarians  at  Mersebuig 933 

Otlio  the  Great  flourished 936-973 

He  puis  an  end  to  the  depredations  of  the  Hungarians    .         .         .  955 

The  Yictorj'  of  Otho  over  the  Hungarians  on  the  Lechfield     .         .  973 

Olho  [I.  emperor  of  Germany 973  —  983 

OfholII.  do.  983-1002 

Hugh  Capet  Mug  of  the  Franks 987-996 

Stephen  the  Pious  king  of  Hungary 1000 

Vladimirthe  Great  emperor  of  Eussia 1000 

Canute  the  Great  flourished 1017  —  1035 

Conrad  II.  emperor  of  Germany 1024  — 1039 

Canute  the  Great  of  Denmark  and  Oiaf  of  Norway  become  Chris- 
tians              1025 

The  Moorish  dynasty  in  Spain  divided 1038 

Henry  III.  emperor  of  Germany     .         .  ...  1039 — 1056 
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Edward  the  Confeaaor 10*1 

Robert  Guiacard  (a  Norman  noble)  becomes  master  of  part  of 
Lower  Italy  ,..,...-. 
William  the  Conqueror  overthrows  Harold  at  Hastings 
Robert  Guiscard's  son,  Bohemond,  increases  his  territory  . 
Henry  IT.  defeats  the  Saxona  at  Unstruth  .... 
He  personally  implores  the  withdrawal  of  the  ban  of  excommuni- 
cation at  Rome 

Gr^ory  deposed,  and  Clement  III.  elected  Pope 

Henry's  expedition  against  pope  Gregory  .... 

Pope  Gregory  dies  at  Salerno   ....... 

At  the  Assembly  at  Clermont,  pope  Urban  II.  calls  upon  Europe 

fo  recover  Palestine 

The  first  Crusade _  ■     1096  — 

A  large  army  under  celebrated  leaders  arrives  at  Autioch  on  its 

way  to  Jerusalem 

They  come  in  sight  of  Jerusalem 

Jerusalem  taken  by  the  Crusaders,  July  15        ...         - 

The  Cid  (Campeador)  flourished 

Henry  V.  emperor  of  Germany 1106  — 

liothaire  the  Saxon  emperor  of  Germany 1125  — 

Roger  II,  flourished,  and  forms  the  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily     1130  — 

Louis  VII.  king  of  France 1137  — 

Conrad  HI-  Emperor  of  Germany 1138  — 

Henry  the  Proud  (House  of  Guelph)  dies  .         .         .         - 

The  second  Crusade  ori^nated  by  St.  Bernard 

Grisa  IL  ting  of  Hungary 

Frederick  Barbarossa  emperor  of  Germany        ,         .  .1152  — 

HenryH.,  of  Anjou,  king  of  England 1154  — 

Frederick  undertakes  a  second  expedition  against  Milan     . 

Death  of  archbishop  Thomaa-a-Becket 

The  Germans,  under  Frederick,  defeated  at  Legnauo 
Frederick  deprives  Henry  the  Lion  of  his  dukudoms  . 

Philip  Augustus  H.  king  of  France 1180  — 

The  Crusaders,  defeated  at  Tiberias,  and  many  towns,  together 

with  Jerusalem,  taken  by  Saladin 

Richard  Lion-heart  ascends  the  English  throne  .         .         .         .         US9, 

Henry  ni.  emperor  of  Germany        ......     1190 

The  news  of  the  taking  of  Jerusalem  gives  rise  to  the  third  Cru- 

John  (Lackland)  king  of  England 1199  — 

Waldemar  IL,  the  Conqueror,  king  of  Denmark  .  1203  — 

The  fourth  Crusade 1^03, 

The  Cross  is  preached,  by  order  of  the  Pope,  ag^st  Raimond 

VI.  and  the  Albigensea 

Philip  of  Swabia  murdered         .....■- 
Innocent  HI.  renews  the  war  between  the  Guelpha  and  Ghibel- 
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Twenty  thonaand  cHldren  leave  Uieir  homes  for  the  Holy  Land 

Magna  Charta  granted 

Henry  HI.  king  of  England  .... 

Fredeiiok  II.  emperor  of  Germany 
The  Houae  of  Zahringen  hecocaes  extinct    . 
Louis  VUI.  king  of  France  .... 

St.  Louie  do.  .... 

Woldemar,   king  of   Denmark,  inade   prisoner    by 

Sthwerin 

Zengis  Khan  chief  of  the  Moguls,  or  Tartars 
The  fifth  Crusade  undertaken  by  Frederick  II. 
Jerusaleoi  and  a  part  of  Palestine  ceded  to  him 
Charter  ("  The  Golden  Bull ")  obtained  by  the  Hunj 

Andreas  IL 

Russia  made  tributary  to  the  Mi^ds  . 

Pope  Gregory  Dt.  dies 

The  Christians  are  defeated  at  Gaza  by  the  Cariamian; 
Henry  Easpe,  of  Thuringia,  rival  emperor  to  Fredericl 
Alfonso  X.  king  of  Spain    .... 
Manfred  defeated  at  Beneventum  by  treachery 
Conradine  (alU  into  the  hands  of  Charles  of  Anji 
Egypt  fells  into  the  hands  of  the  Mameluiea 
Edward  I.  king  of  England  .... 

Ottocar,  king  of  Bohemia,  defeated  at  Marchfield 
Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  chosen  emperor  of  Germany 
The  French  are  slain  on  the  Sicilian  vespers 
Peter  of  Ari^on  frees  Sicily  of  Charles  of  Anjou 
Dispute  between  Brace  and  Baliol  for  the  Scottish  cr< 
Philip  the  Fair  king  of  France 

Adolf  of  Nassau  emperor  of  Germany 

The  Christians   retire  from  Syria,  when  the  Mam( 
Antioch 

Adolf  of  Nassau  is  defeated  and  slain  in  the  battle  at 

Albert  of  Austria  emperor  of  Germany 

Osman  makes  Prosa  in  Bithynia  hia  capital,  and  cai 
agwnat  Greece 

Pope  Boniface  VIII.  dies 

Pope  Clement  V.  removes  his  court  from  Rome  to  A 

Edward  n.  on  the  English  throne 

Henry  VH.  of  Luxemhui^  emperor  of  Germany 

The  persecution  of  the  Templars  by  Philip  the  Fair 

Molay,  their  Grand  Master,  tried  upon  various  charg 

Henry  VH.  makea  an  expedition  into  Italy 

Molay  condemned  and  burnt 

Leopold  defeated  by  the  Swiss  at  Moi^artoi 

Vladislaus  IV.  king  of  Poland      . 

Frederick  the  Fair  defeated  at  Miihldorf    . 

Alfonso  XI  king  of  Spain    .... 


Gollhcim 
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-1273 
-1250 


1227 
1228 
1239 


1315 

1323 
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Deatb  of  Leopold,  the  brother  of  Frederick  the  Tair  . 

Edward  in.  king  ofEngland 1327  — 

Philip  VI.  king  of  France 1328  — 

CasLmir  the  Great  king  of  Poland 1333  — 

The  tax,  Alcavala,  introduced  into  Spain 

WaldemarlH.  king  of  Denmark 1340  — 

Louis  the  Great  (of  Anjou)  elected  king  of  Hungary.         .         .    1342  — 

Johanna  I.  queen  of  MaplcB 1343  — 

Louis  of  Bavaria  has  a  rival  for  the  empire  in  the  son  of  John  of 

Bohemia 

Battle  of  Cressy  (English  -victorious) 

A  new  republican  Home  established 

Charles  TV.  emperor  of  Germany 1347  — 

John  the  Good  king  of  France 1347  — 

Charies  IV.  opened  the  Genaan  University  in  Prague 
Louis  of  Bavaria  loat  bis  life  in  a  bear-hunt  near  Munich     . 

Peter  the  Crnel  of  Spain 1350- 

The  death  of  Cola  di  Eienzi,  instigator  of  the  rebellion  at  Rome  . 

Victory  of  the  English  at  Poicliers 

Insurrection  in  Paris 

Calds  and  the  south-west  of  France  ceded  to  the  English    . 
Murad  L,  chief  of  tie  Ottomans,  subdues  Asia  Minor,  and  passes 

into  Europe      .         .         .     '    .  1361  — 

Philip  the  Bold  Duke  of  Burgundy 1363- 

Magnus  II.  deposed  from  the  Swedish  throne       .... 
John  the  Good  returns  fo  his  captivity,  and  dies  .... 

Charles  V.  king  of  France 1364- 

Louis  the  Great  made  king  of  Hungary 1370  — 

Death  of  the  Black  Prince i 

Calais  alone  left  to  the  English j 

Richard  IL  king  of  England 1377  — 

Wenceslaus  emperor  of  Germany 1378  — 

Charles  VI.  king  of  France 1380  - 

Wicklitr  flourished 

Battle  of  Sempach 

The  Jagellons  retain  the  crown  of  Poland 1S86- 

The  great  cities'  war  commenced 

B^'azet,  chief  of  the  Ottomans,  continaea   the  victories  of  his 

fotherMuradI ■         ■    1389- 

Ihe  three  Scandinavian  kingdoms  under   one  sceptre   by  the 

union  of  Calmar 

Henry  IV.  (Lancaster)  king  of  England 1399  - 

Zurich,  Borne,  and  Zugjoin  the  Swiss  Confederation 
The  electors  depose  Wenceslaus  from  the  empire  of  Germany     . 
Eupert  of  the  Palatinate  is  chosen  emperor  ....    1400  — 

The  Turks  are  defeated,  and  Bajaaet  made  prisoner  by  tJic  Mo- 
guls, under  Tamerlane,  at  Angora  ...  .         . 
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John, Sana  Peur,  duke  of  Bui^ndy ll^n^ila? 

Sigismond  emperor  of  Germany '^J" 

Henry  V.  king  of  England I4ulm8 

Council  of  Constance 

Joanna  IL  queen  of  Naples 

Hubs  condemned 

Tictoiy  of  the  English  under  Henry  V.  at  Agincourt  .         .         .    ^^^^  _  j*^g 

Alfonso  V.  of  Spain ^^^^ 

Wencealaus  died  of  apoplexy iiiq_14fi7 

Philip  tte  Good,  dnke  of  Burgundy Iltl—USl 

Murad  II.  restores  the  Ottoman  empire ^^^ 

Death  of  Henry  V.  of  England,  and  Charles  VI.  of  France          .  ^l'/ 

Henry  VI.  succeeds  to  the  English  throne J*^^       J* 

^''-''^^/S.^^irTeT  ■■■•;:■.  !Seiu84 

Cosmo  de  Medioi  (tlorencej ^^^ 

Joan  of  Arc  delivers  Orleans 

She  ia  captured  by  the  English  and  burned  ....     ^^^^  ^  ^^^^ 

Council  of  Basle 

The  Taborites  defeated  at  Pragut 

Calais  remans  the  only  English  possession  in  France  . 

Charles's  entry  inhi  Paris 

Albert  H-  of  Austria,  emperor      .        .         .         ■ 
Frederick  HI.  do.  .         .         .         ■ 

John  Guttenburg  of  Mayence  invents  printing     . 


1433 

1435 

1436 

1437  —  1439 

1440  —  1493 

1440 

HllngrrFf^s7ndPoIes"defeate<lbythe*TurksatWarna       .         .  1«^ 

Casimir  IV.  on  the  Polish  throne 1^47  -  143i 

Christian  I.  (Oldenhui^h)  of  Denffiark If.^l.lt 

Nicholas  Y.,  Pope,  founder  of  the  Vatican  library         .         .         ■    HaU       liw 
The  House  of  Viseonti  extinct  in  Milan      -■•.■■  '' 

Mohammed  H.  on  the  Ottoman  throne :  he  takes  Constantinople, 

and  puis  an  end  to  the  Byzantine  empire  ....  1^11"]^] 
Sebastian  Bmndt,  poet  of  Strasburg,  flourished  ....  145B  o/i 
Matthias  Corvinus  (son  of  Huniades)  made  Hng  ...    146B  — 1««" 

PalgraveFiederic^k's  (Ike  Victorious)  victory      ....     ^^^^^^^^^ 


1461  —  1483 
1462-1505 

1467 
1467  —  1477 


Louis  XI.  on  the  French  throne  . 

Edward  IV.  C^oi-k)  king  of  England 

Ivan  the  Great  throws  off  the  Mogul  yoke   .... 

Alexander  Castriota  (Scanderbeg)  oaintains  his  independence  ^^^^ 

against  the  Turks 

Charles  the  Bold,  duke  of  Burgundy    ■         ■         "        ;         '         *  ,. 

St^noSture,  king  of  Sweden  (separated  fk-m  Denmark)      .         .      f  *-   f/ 
Lorenzo  de' Medici  the  Magnificent  (Florence)   .        .         ■        ■    j^JJ^JJ;; 

Copernicus,  the  astronomer,  flourished U74  — 1504 

Isabella  queen  of  Spain 1474  —  1533 

Ariosto  the  poet  flounshed 1474_i6S3 

Michael  Angelo  flourished   .         .         '        '     ^'       .'         '        '  ii7fi 

Charles  of  Burgundy  defeated  at  Granson  by  the  Swigs      .       - 
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A.D. 

Maximaian  of  Austria  foiled  the  attempt  of  Louis  XL  upon  the 

dukedom  of  Burgundy 1479 

Ferdinand  king  of  Spain 1479  —  151S 

Eaphaeltlie  painter floarished 1483  —  1520 

Kchard  UL  of  England 1483  —  1485 

Cbarlesym.ofrrar.ce U83  — 1498 

Battle  of  Boawortli 1435 

Henry  Vn.  (House  of  Tndor)  king  of  England   .         .         .         .  1485  —  1509 

Bartholomew  Diaz  reaches  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope     .         .        .  148G 

Discovery  of  America  by  Columbus 1492 

loulsXn.  of  France 1498  —  1515 

Maximilian  I,  emperor  of  Germany 1493  —  1519 

Hans  Sachs,  the  shoemaker  poet,  flourished          ....  1494  — 1576 

The  land-peaee  established  at  the  Diet  of  Worms         .         .         .  1495 

Cabot  explores  the  coast  of  North  America           ....  1497 

The  return  of  the  Medici 1^98 

Maximilian  admits  the  independence  of  the  Swiss        .         .         .  1499 

Louis  XJI.  of  France  conquers  Milan 1500 

Charles  V.  of  Burgundy 1500 

Ferdinand  of  Aragon  gets  possession  of  Naples   ....  1504 

Death  of  Columbus  at  TaUadolid 1506 

The  League  of  Cambray,  for  dividing  the  Venetian  territory       .  1508 

Henry  VIII.  of  England 1509  —  1547 

Julius  n.  the  warlike  pope 1503 

Albuquerque  founds  a  Portuguese  colony  in  India       .         ■         .  1510 

Balboa  discovers  the  Pacific  Ocean 1514 

The  Portuguese  establish  colonies  and  faetoriea  in  Ceylon  and  on 

the  Coromaadel  coast ■         ■  151" 

"Battle  of  the  Giante"  of  Marignano.     Swiss  defeated         .         .  IS15 

Luther  denies  the  supremacy  of  the  pope 1513 

Leonardo  da  Vinci  flourished 1519 

Steno  Sture  slain ;  Sweden  reunited  to  Denmark         .         .         ■  1620 

Soliman  the  Magnificent  on  the  Ottoman  throne          .         -         ■  1520  — 1566 

Conquest  of  Mexico  by  Cortez 1521 

Luther's  doctrines  denounced  as  heretical,  and  his  writings  sen- 
tenced to  he  burned June  16,  1520 

Luther  hums  the  hull  of  excommunication Dec.  10,  1520 

Slaughter  at  Stockhohn 1520 

The  Knights  of  St.  John,  expeUed  from  Rhodes,  receive  Malta    .  1522 

Luther  establishes  peace  at  Wittemherg March,  1532 

Adrian  VI.  pope ...  1522,  1523 

Gustavus  made  king  of  Sweden  by  the  Diet  of  Strengnaa    .         .  1523 

Camoens  the  Portuguese  poet 1524  —  1569 

The  defeat  of  the  French  at  Favia 1525 

Hungary  divided  on  the  death  of  Louis  XL  at  Mohaca           .        .  1526 

Macchiavelli,  the  statesman,  flourished 152^ 

Borne  taken  by  the  Spaniards  and  Germans        ....  May  6,  1527 

Gustavus  introduced  Christianity  into  his  dominions   .         .         ■  159' 
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Andrea  Doria  frees  Genoa  of  tlie  French 1^28 

Half  of  Hungary  falls  IdIo  tlie  power  of  the  Ottomans          •        ■  1529 

Pizarro  and  Almagro  conquer  Peru 1529  —  1535 

Diet  of  Spire ^^f 

The  Ladiea' peace  of  Cambray ^^^^ 

Charles  Y.  restores  the  Medici,  expelled  a  second  lame         .         ■  1530 

The  men  of  Zurich  defeated  and  Zwingle  slain   ....  1531 
League  between  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  and  Elector  of  Saxony 

at^Smalcaid ^^H 

Ivao  Vasilyevitsch  H.  the  first  Czar 15S3  —  158a 

The  Bible  completed  in  German  by  Lntlier          ...         -  15S4 

Christian  JR.  introduces  Christianity  into  Denmark      .         .         .  1534  — 1539 

Contest  between  Piaarro  and  Almagra     Discovery  of  Chili         .  1535  — 1538 

Charles  V.  captures  Tunis ^"^^ 

Theten  years' truce  of  Mce 1^38 

The  Reformation  eatablished  at  Leipsic  and  Dresden  ,         .         .  1539 

Charles  V.  sends  a  second  expedition  to  Africa  ....  1541 

Francis  I.  commences  a  fourth  war  against  Charles  V.         .        .  1542  —  1544 

Theorder  of  the  Jesuits  founded  by  Ignatius  Loyola  .         .         •  1^40 

Paul  HL  pope  of  Rome 1543^1549 

Corregio  floimshed 1^^ 

The  peace  of  Crespy 1^*^ 

The  crown  of  Sweden  given  to  the  male  hne  of  Vaaa  .         .         .  1544 

Council  of  Trent  opened Dec.  13,  1545 

Death  of  Luther Feb.  18,  1546 

Kesco  attempts  tlio  overthrow  of  the  house  of  Doria    .         .         .  1547 

Henry  11.  on  the  French  throne 1547-1559 

Edward  Yl  of  England 1547-1553 

Cervantes  flourished 1547  — 161S 

Gascasent  to  settle  the  affairs  of  Peru '548 

Albert  Durer  flourished 15^8 

Maurice  of  Saxony  rises  against  Charies  V March,  1552 

Lope  de  Vega,  Spanish  poet 1552  — 1635 

The  victory  of  Maurice  over  Albert  of  Brandcnbui^    .         .        •  1553 

Mary  Tudor  queen  of  England 1553  —  1558 

Lucas  Cranach  flourished 1553 

Paul  IV.  pope 1555  —  1559 

Philip  IL  of  Spwn 1556  —  1598 

FerdinandLempcror  of  Germany 1556 — IS'^i 

Elizabeth  queen  of  England        .        .                ....  1558  — 1G03 

Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis 1559 

The  Heidelberg  Catechism  drawn  up 1559 

HusrV.pope 1559-1565 

Francis  n.  on  the  French  throne 1559^1560 

Death  of  Melancthon '560 

Erich  XIV.  king  of  Sweden 1560  —  1568 

Charles  IX.  king  of  Prance 1660  —  1574 

Hans  Holbein  flourished 1563 
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Shakspeare,  tlie  Engliah  dramatist 15G4  —  ISIS 

Maximilian  II.  emperor  of  Germany 1564  — 1576 

400  noblea  petition  against  the  Inqui£tiOD  la  the  Netherlands      .  Nov.  1585 

Mary  Stuart  marries  Darnley      .......  1565 

Galileo  flourished 1565  — IS31 

Death  of  Soliman  at  Sigeth  (Hungary) 156S 

Mary's  favourite,  lUzzio,  murdered 156S 

Duke  Alba  of  Spain  sent  to  subdue  the  Netherlanda   .       .        .  1567  — 1573 

Death  of  Darnley,  Mary's  husband Teh.  10,  1567 

John  EL  king  of  Sweden 1568  —  1592 

Egmont  and  others  put  to  death  in  the  Netherlands     .         .         .  1563 

The  Huguenots  defeated  at  St  Denis  by  the  Catholics         .        .  1568 

Mary  Stuarf  s  flight  into  England 1568 

Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland  fail  to  set  Mary  at 

hberty 1569 

Henry  of  Beam  takes  the  lead  of  the  Huguenot         .        .        .  1570 

Kepler  flourished 1572  —  1631 

Gregory  Xni.  pope  (arranged  the  present  calendar)  .  .  .  1572  — 1585 
The  Northern  States  of  the  Netherlands  recognize  William  of 

Orange  as  Stadtholder 1572 

Louis  of  Zuniga  succeeds  Alba  in  the  Netherlands       .         .         ,  1573  — 1576 

Henry  in.  king  of  France 1574  — 1589 

Don  Juan  succeeds  Zuniga 1576  —  1578 

The  Pacification  of  Ghent 157S 

Titian  flourished 157S 

Rudolf  II.  emperor  of  Gerroany 1576^1612 

King  Sebastian  of  Spain  defeated  by  the  Moors  ....  1578 

Alexander  Farnese  succeeds  Don  Juan 1578  —  I5D2 

The  Union  of  Utrecht          . 1579 

The  domination  of  Spain  over  Portugal  lasts  sixty  years      .         .  1580  — 1640 

William  of  Orange  assassinated 1581 

Sixtus  V.  rose  from  a  shepherd  boy  to  be  pope    ....  1585  — 1590 

Execution  of  Mary  Stuart  in  England 1587 

The  Invincible  Armada  sent  against  England      ....  1583 

Henry  of  Guise  creates  a  rebellion  in  Paris           ....  May  12,  1583 

Henry  IV,  besieges  Paris 1590 

John  Fischart,  poet  of  Mayence,  flourished 1591 

Henry  IV.  becomes  a  Catholic 1593 

Tasso  the  poet  died 1595 

Henry  allows  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Calvinists  by  the  Edict 

of  Nantes 1593 

First  permanent  French  settlement  in  America  ....  1607 

First  settlement  of  Vii^nia  at  Jamestown 1607 

Champliun  discovera  Late  Champlajn 1609 

Charles  IX.  king  of  Sweden IGOO  — 1611 

Calderon,  Spanish  poet 1600  —  1687 

James  I.  (Stuart)  Wng  of  England 1603  —  1625 

The  Protestant  Union  in  Germany  concluded      ....  1608,  1G09 
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A  truce  between  the  NetKerlanders  and  Spaniards ;  the 

deuce  of  the  former  acknowledged 
Henty  IV.  murdered  by  Eavaillac 
Louis  Xin.  of  France 
MattHaa  on  tte  imperial  throne    . 
The  Dutch  erect  some  traduig  poafa  at  the  mouth  of 


the  Hudson 


Imperial  House  of  Komanoff  (Russia) 

Death  of  Matthias 

Frederick  V.  of  the  Palatinate  made  king  of  Bohemia 

Pirst  settlement  of  New  England,  at  Plymouth    . 

Emest   of  Mansfield   defeats  Tilly,  the   imperialist 

Wiesloch 

Eichelieu  changes  the  government  in  France 

Charles  1,  of  England 

Frederick  of  Bohemia  defeated  by  Ferdinand  IL 

Emest  of  Mansfield  and  Christian  of  Brunswick  die 

Christian  IV.  defeated  by  TOly  at  Lutter     . 

The  validity  of  the  Petition  of  Eight  acknowledged 

Settlement  of  Salem,  in  Massachusetts 

Dafce  of  Buckingham  assas^nated 

Christian  recovers  his  lands  by  the  peace  of  Lubeck 

The  Edict  of  Restitution  published  by  Ferdinand  IL 

Pomerania  surrendered  to  Gustavus  Adolphus     . 

Setdement  of  Boston,  in  Massachusetts 

Diet  of  Lripsic 

Magdeburg  taken  by  Tilly 

The  imperial  army  defeated  at  Leipsic  and  Breitenfield 

The  victory  of  the  Swedes  at  Lntzen  . 

Alliance  of  Heilbron  (Swedes  and  Germans) 

Settlement  of  Maryland 

Wallenatein,  the  general  of  Ferdinand  IL,  murdered 

The   peace  of  Prague  between  the  German   princes  and 
emperor  .         .         ■         ■ 

Klehelieu  encourages  the  Swi 

Settlement  of  Hartford,  in  Connecticut 
Saxony  and  Thuringia  conquered  by  the  Swedes 
War  with  the  Pequod  Indians  in  Connecticut 
Ferdinand  HI.  emperor  of  Germany 
Settlement  of  New  Haten,  in  Connecticut 
Episcopal  form  of  service  repelled  from  Scotland 
Rhode  Island  colonized  by  Roger  Wilhama 
Death  of  Bcrnbard  of  Weimar 
Charies  I.  (Stuart)  caUs  a  pariiamcnt  after  eleven  years'  delay 
Formation  of  theNew  England  Confederacy 
Frederick  William  elector  of  Brandenburg 
Sliafford  and  Laud  attainted  of  high  treason 
46* 


n  their  undLrtakii 


1613 
1613 

May  20,  IB  18 
Nov,  1619 

Dee.  23,  1G20 

April,  1623 

1624 

1626  —  1649 

JSov.  7,  1625 

1620 

Aug.  27,  1026 


1628 

1629 

1629 

1030 

1630 

Feb.  1631 

May  16,  1631 

Sept.  7,  1031 

Nov.  16,  1G32 


1633 
Feb.  25,  1634 

1634 

1635 
1636 
1636 
163) 
1037  —  165! 
1037 
163  7 
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Civil  war  between  Charles  and  the  parliament     ....  1642  —  lfi48 

The  Swedes  defeat  the  imperial  army  at  LeipMC                   .         ,  1642 

Louis  XIV.  on  the  Freacli  throne        .                          ...  1643  —  1715 

Chrietina  queen  of  Sweden 1644 

Battle  of  Maraton-Moor July  3,  I644 

Contests  between  the  Presbyterians  and  Independents         .         .  Feb.  1645 

Charles  defeated  at  Naaeby Juno  14,  1G45 

Alexis  reduces  the  Cossacks  to  subjeclioii 1645  —  1676 

Charles  delivered  prisoner  to  the  pariiament       ....  164.6 

Peace  of  Westphalia 1647 

Cromwell  marches  upon  London  to  give  the  Independents  the 

superiority  in  Parliament June,  1647 

Escape  of  Cliarles  L Nov.  1 648 

Eighty-one  Presbyterians  expelled  from  Parliament    .         .         ,  Dec.  1648 

War  of  the  Fronde 1648  —  1653 

Execution  of  Chartes  I. Jan.  30, 1649 

Prince  of  Wales  recalled  from  Holland,  and  acknowledged   as 

Charies  II.  by  the  Presbyterians 1660 

Cromwell's  victory  over  the  Scots  at  Dunbar        ....  1650 

The  royal  army  overthrown  at  Worcester 1651 

Navigation  act  passed  in  England 1 65 1 

Long  parliament  disserved  by  Cromwell April,  1653 

Cromwell  dissolves  by  force  his  second  parliament       .         .         .  Dee.  1653 

Mazarin's  return  to  Paris 1S53 

Christina  abdicates  in  favor  of  Charles  Guatavus          ...  1 654 

Charles  X.  of  Sweden 1654  — 1660 

Battle  of  Warsaw July,  1656 

Emperor  Leopold  takes  up  arms  to  secure  the  crown  of  Spiun  for 

hisson 1657  —  1705 

Cromwell's  death Sept.  3,  1658 

Bump  parliament  restored  and  dissolved  by  the  army          .         .  April,  1659 

Charles  H.  returns  as  king May  29,  1660 

Oisimir,  king  of  the  Poles,  makes  peace  with  Sweden       .        .  1660 

Charles  XI.  of  Sweden 1660  — 1697 

Death  of  Ma^arin March  9,  1661 

Tl'e  English  wi-est  New  York  from  the  Dutch     .         .         .         ■  1664 

Kpitlement  of  New  Jersey 1665 

Spanish  war 1667   1668 

Louis  XIV.  compelled  to  surrender  the  greater  part  of  his  con- 

qpiesis  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands    .,..■.  1668 
The  AJ.'Arian  government  executes  the  leaders  of  the  insurrec- 
tion in  Hungary 1671 

Louis  XIV.  carries  his  arms  aga'nst  Holland        ....  1672—1679 

Marquette  and  Jolict  discover  the  Mississippi  nver      .         .         .  1673 

Moliere  died 1673 

Spain  and  Germany  join  in  the  war  against  France     .        .        .  1674 

The  Swedes  defeated  by  Frederick  William        ....  1675 

King  Philip's  war  in  New  England 1675 
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Bacon's  rebellion  in  Vir^nia Ifl76 

Peodorczat 1676  —  1682 

The  peace  of  Himegaen 1679 

Habeas  Corpus  act       ...         .                 ....  1879 

StrasbuTg  taken  from  the  Germans  by  Louis  XIV.      .        .  Sept.  IRSl 

Pennsylvania  granted  to  William  Penn 1081 

La  Salle  sails  down  the  Mississippi 1682 

The  Turks  defeated  before  the  walla  of  Vienna  ....  Sept.  1683 

Peter  Corneille,  French  dramatic  poet         ...                 .  1684 

Peace  concluded  with  France  at  Eegensburg       ....  Aug.  13,  166* 

James  IL  ascended  the  English  throne I G85 

Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  by  Louis  XIV.        ...  Oct   1685 

James  II.  fled  from  England         .......  Dec.  1688 

Sir  Edmund  Andros  deposed  at  Boston,  Massachusetts          .        .  1689 

Frederick  L  king  of  Prussia 1688—1713 

The  French  take  and  burn  Spire Juno,  1689 

Montesquieu  flourished 1689  — 1755 

War  of  Orleana 1689  — 16S7 

Peter  the  Great  czar 1689  —  1725 

Expedidons  fitted   out  by   Massachusetts   against  Acadie  and 

Quebec 1690 

New  Charter  of  Massachusetts 1691 

French  defeated  in  the  battle  of  La  Hogue         ....  3693 

Witches  hanged  at  Salem .        .  1692 

Lafontaine  died .         .  1694 

Voltaire  flourished 1694  —  1778 

Death  of  king  John  Sobieski  of  Poland 1696 

Frederick  Augustus  chosen  king  of  Poland          ....  1697 

Charles  XIL  of  Sweden 1697-1718 

Peaea  of  Eyswick 1697 

James  II.  and  the  Catholic  Irish  defeated  at  the  Boyna        .         .  July,  1690 

Peace  of  Carlowitz 1699 

Badne  died 1699 

Settlement  of  Louisiana 1699 

Death  of  Charles  IL  of  Spain 1700 

Charles  of  Sweden  besieges  Copenhagen     ...                 .  1700 

Frederick  1.  solemnly  crowned  at  Koaigsburg     ....  1700 

Anne  queen  of  England 1703 — 1714 

Seneral  CatJnat  defeated,  and  Savoy  and  Piedmont  made  allies 

of  Austria  by  prince  Eugene 1701 

Charles  of  Sweden  defeats  the  Prussians  near  Narva .         .         .  1701 

War  of  the  Spanish  succession 1702  — 1714 

Surrender  of  Warsaw  to  Charles  XII. 1702 

The  revolt  of  the  Tyrolese 1 703 

Charles  XIL  deposes  Augustus  king  of  Poland    ....  1703 

Peter  the  Great  founds  St.  Petersburg 1703 

Bossuetdied 1704 

Battle  of  Hocbsladt  (Blenheim}   .         .         .  Aug.  IS,  1704 
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Staoiislaus  Leezinski  eleetuil  king  of  Poland        ....  1704 

Capture  of  Gibraltar  by  the  English 1^04 

Joseph  I-  emperor l'^^^  —  ^^1' 

Defeat  of  the  French  at  Eamilies  by  Marlborough        .         .        .  May  23,  1 706 
The  French  defeated  at  Turin  by  prince  Eugene        .         .        ■    Sept.  7,  1706 

Peace  of  Altranstadt Sept  24,  1706 

Scottish  representativea  admitted  into  parliament        ...  1707 

Victory  of  Ahnanza Apr,  S3,  1707 

Battle  of  Oudenardo  won  by  Marlborough  and  prince  Eugene    .  July  U,  1708 
Charles  XIL  makes  an  expedition  against  Moscow      .         .         -  1708 

Cliarles's  army  suffers  greatly  from  the  severe  winter .         -         .  1708 

The  Swedish  army  defeated  at  Pultowa July  8,  1700 

Battle  of  Malplaquet.    Defeat  of  the  French       .        .        .        .  Sept.  11,  1709 

Death  of  Joseph  X 1^1" 

Charles  Xir.  escapes  into  Turkey 1^1" 

Boileau  died ■'^^' 

Abortive  expedition  against  Canada,  under  Walker  and  Hill       .  1711 

Charles  VI.  emperor  of  Germany 1711  —  1740 

The  army  of  Peter  the  Great  almost  made  prisoners  on  the  Pruth 

by  the  Turks l^'l 

Charles  XII.  arrives  before  the  gates  of  Stralsund       .        .         .  Oct.  1711 

Frederick  II.  born Jan.  24,  1712 

Rousseaii  flourished 1712     -17i8 

Peace  of  Utrecht May  11,  1713 

Frederick  WilliaBi  1.  king  of  Prussia I"13  —  l''*" 

Peace  of  Rastadt,  between  the  Germans  and  French  .         .         -     Mar.  7,  1711 
The  Spanish  Netheriands,  Milan,  Naples,  and  Sicily,  given  to 
Austria.     The  electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne  restored  to 

their  lands  and  titles Sept.  1714 

Death  of  Louis  XIV.  ........    Sept.  1,1714 

George  I.  of  England 1714  —  1727 

Archbishop  r^n61oo  died 1"^ 

Louis  XV.  of  France 1715  —  1774 

Philip  of  Orleans  regent 1715  —  1 723 

James  (IH)  Stuart  attempts  to  gain  the  throne  .         .         .1715  —  1717 

Stralsund  surrendered  to  the  Prusaans Dec.  171a 

Insurrection  in  Thorn  against  the  Jesuits 1717 

Winkelmann  flourished 1717  —  1768 

Charies  XII.  killed  before  Friederiehstadt Dec.  11,  1718 

Execution  of  Baron  de  Gorz 1719 

Sweden  surrenders  nearly  all  her  foreign  possessions  .         .         .        171!',  1720 
Alexis  condemned  to  death  by  Peter  the  Great,  his  father  .        .  1722 

Klopstock  the  poet 1724  —  1803 

Kant  the  philosopher 1724  —  1804 

Catherine  I.  empress  of  Russia 1^25  — 1727 

George  n.  of  England 1727  —  1760 

Peter  n.  emperor  of  Bussia 1727  —  1739 

Lessing  flourished -1729  —  1781 
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Anna  empres  of  Husela 
Georgia  founded  by  general  Oglethorpe 
The  Polish  war  of  suceesaion 
Frederick  Augustus  III.  king  of  Poland 

Wieland  liTed 

Frederick  II.  marries  into  the  House  of  Brunswick 
Francis  Stephen  eKchanges  Lorraine  for  Tuscany 
Charles  VI.  concludes  the  peace  of  Belgrade 
Frederick  II.  ascends  the  Prussian  throne  . 
He  makes  an  expedition  into  Silesia  - 
First  Sileaan  war  .  .  .  .  - 
Battle  of  Molwitz.  Victory  of  the  Prussians 
Ehzabeth  empress  of  Eussia 
Charles  Albert  crowned  king  of  Bavaria  at  Prague 
He  is  elected  emperor  of  Germany,  and  reign; 
His  capital,  Munich,  taken  by  the  enemy    . 

Peace  of  Breslaw 

Maria  Theresa  crowned  at  Prague 
French  defeated  at  the  hatHe  of  Dettingeu 

Second  Silesian  war 

Herder 

Death  of  Charles  VIL  at  Munich 

Treaty  of  Ffissen 

Victory  of  Frederick  II  at  Hohenfriedberg 

Battle  of  Kesseldorf.    Frederick  marches  to  Dreed* 

ceded  to  him  in  the  peace  of  Dresden 
Francis  I.  emperor  of  Germany   . 
Victories  of  the  French  at  Fontenoy  and  Laffeld 
Charles  Edward  the  Pretender  lands  in  Scotland 
Capture  of  Louishui^,  on  Cape  Breton,  by  troops  from 

Ferdinand  VL  king  of  Spain    . 
Defeat  of  the  Pretender  at  Culloden     . 
Peace  of  Aix'Ia  Chapelle  with  the  French 
Goethe  flourished         .        .        .        .        ■ 
Joseph  Emmanuel  king  of  Portugal      . 
Alliance  between  Maria  Theresa  and  the  French 

king  of  Prussia 

Braddock's  defeat  by  the  French  and  Indians 

Earthquake  in  Lisbon 

The  French  driven  into  exile  from  Acadie  . 

Frederick  of  Prussia  talis  suddenly  on  Sasony 

He  marches  agiucst  Bohemia 

He  is  victorious  at  the  battle  of  Prague 

He  is  defeated  at  Collin         .... 

The  French  defeat  his  allies  at  Ilastenbeck , 

He  gains  a  splendid  victory  at  Koabach 

He  defeats  Daun  at  the  battle  of  Beuthen    . 


king 


Oct.  1740 

1740  —  1742 

.April  10,  1741 


1741- 


■1762 


Oct  1741 

1741  —  1745 

Jan.  24,  174S 

.  July  28,  1742 

1743 

.June  27,  1743 

1744,  1745 

1744  —  1803 

Jan,  20,  1745 

April,  1745 

,    Juno  4,  1745 

.  Dec.  25,  1745 

1745-1765 

1743  —  1747 

1745 

1745 

1746  —  1759 

April  16,  1746 

1748 
,  1749  —  1832 
.  1750  —  1777 


Nov.  1755 

1755 

1756 

1757 

.   May  6,  1767 

.June  18,1767 

July,  1757 

.  Not.  5,  1767 

Dec.  1767 
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Captureof  Fort  Wiiliam  Henry  by  Montcalm  ,  .         .         .         .  HSl 

Adolf  Frederick  of  Sweden 1757— I77I 

Unsuccessful  attack  on  'Hconlieroga,  by  Abererombie  .         .         .  1?58 

Frederick  of  Pruaaia  receives  supportfrom  England     ,         ,        .  1?58 

His  victory  at  Zorndorf Aug.  35,  1758 

He  13  worsted  at  Hoehkirk Oct.  U,  1758 

He  is  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Kuneradorf    .         .         .         ,Aug.l2,1759 

Ferdinand  defeats  the  French  at  Miuden April  13,  1759 

Schiller  flouriabed 1759  —  1805 

The  Jesuits  expelled  from  Portugal 1^59 

Battle  of  Quebec  and  death  of  Wolfe 1^5^ 

Charles  in.  of  Spain 1759  —  1788 

Ferdioand  defeats  Laudon  and  regains  Silesia     .         .         .         .  Aag.  15,  1760 

George  ni.  king  of  England 1760-1820 

Ferdinand  obtdns  the  dearly-bought  victory  of  Torgau      .        .     Sov.  3,  1760 

Elizabeth,  empress  of  Euaaia,  dies Jan.  5,  1762 

Peter  IIL,  emperor  of  Russia,  murdered July  9,  1762 

Catherine  H.  of  Russia 1762-1798 

Frederick  concludes  the  peace  of  Hubertabarg  ....  Feb.  21,  1763 
He  English  obtain  Canada  by  the  peace  of  Paris       ...  1763 

DeathofAugustuaHL  of  Poland 1^63 

War  with  the  Indians,  usually  called  Pontiac'a  war    .         .         .  1764 

Poniatowski  choaen  king  of  Poland Sept.  1764  —  1795 

Paaaage  of  the  Siamp  Act  for  taxmg  America     ....  1765 

Joseph  n.  ascends  the  imperial  throne  of  Germany      .         .        .      1765  — 1790 

Stamp  Act  Congi-esa  at  Mew  York October,  1765 

Repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act March,  1766 

ChrisliaiiVJI.  of  Denmark 1766—1808 

The  General  Confederation  of  Radovi  formed  ....  July  23,  1767 
The  Confederation  of  Bar,  in  Poland,  defeated    ....         Feb.  1768 

The  war  between  Russia  and  Turkey 1768  —  1774 

Affray  with  the  soldiers  at  Boston March  5,  1 770 

Gustavue  ni,  comes  to  the  throne  of  Sweden  ....  1771  — ■  1791 
Moscow  viated  by  pestilence,  and  civil  war  in  Poland  .         .         .  1771 

Louis  XV,  onlers  his  opponents  in  the  parliament  to  be  arrested  1771 

Nectar's  first  ministry J''T1  —  I'^l 

The  treaty  of  partition  of  Poland  between  Russia,  Austria,  and 

Pjiieaia Aug.  5,  1772 

The  abolition  ofthc  Order  of  Jesuits 1^'3 

Destruction  of  the  Tea  in  Boston  harbor 1773 

The  English  increase  their  forces,  and  shut  up  the  harbor  of 

Boston ■  I"4 

A  Congress  of  the  American  Colonies  meet  at  Philadelphia  Sept.  17,  1774 

Rebellion  of  Pugatacheff,  a  Don  Cossack 1774 

Louis  XV.  of  France  dies 1"4 

Battle  of  Lexington,  in  Massachusetts April  19, 177S 

Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill June  17, 1775 

Juliana,  stepmother  of  Christian,  i^rects  the  Danish  government   '  I77i 
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Montgomery  killed  in  an  attack  on  Quebec  .         .         .         .  Dec.  31,  1775 

PugatacliefF is  betrayed  and  suffera  death 1775 

The  British  troopa  eracuale  Boston Mareli  17,  1776 

Tui^t  and  Malasherbes  (ministers)  reorganize  France       .        .  1776 
The  Deelaration  of  Independence  adopted  by  the  American  Con- 
gress          jQly4,  1776 

Battle  of  Long  Island  and  defeat  of  the  Americans       .         .         ■  Aug.  27,  1776 

Battle  of  Trenton Dec.2S,177G 

Battle  of  Bennington Aug.16,1777 

Battle  of  Brandywine Sept.  11,  1777 

Battle  of  Germantown Oct.  4,  1777 

Euigojne'a  army  capitulates  at  Saratoga Oct.  15,  1777 

The  Bavarian  war  of  succession 1778  —  1779 

The  French  form  an  alliance  with  America         ....     Feb.  ti,  1778 

Battle  of  Monmouth June2B,]778 

Sp^n  forms  an  alliance  with  America June  26,  1779 

lie  French  and  Americans  repulsed  at  Savannah      .        •        -      Oct.  9,  1779 

Gen.  IJncoln  capitulates  at  Charleston May  12,  1780 

Gates  defeated  by  CornwallLs  at  Camden     .         .        .         •  Aug.  16,  1780 

England  declares  war  against  Holland Nov.  1780 

Joseph  n.  of  Austria 1780  —  1790 

Battle  of  Guilford  Court  House March  15,1781 

Neckar  obliged  to  reagn  his  office ^'^^^ 

Cornwallis  surrenders  to  the  French  American  army  .  .  .  Oct.  19,  1782 
The  attempt  of  the  Spaniards  to  take  Gibraltar  foiled  .         •         Sept,  1 782 

The  independence  of  America  acknowledged  by  the  English  in 

the  peace  of  Vereailles Nov.  SO,  1782 

NieolaiofBeriin 1783  —  1811 

Crimea  conquered  by  Potemkin I'83 

A  democratic  insurrection  in  Holland _.  1 784 

Joseph  n.  offers  the  Austrian  Netherlands  in  exchange  for  Bavaria  1 785 

Shaya's  rebellion  in  Massachusetts 1^86 

Frederick  William  IL  restores  order  in  Holland  ...  1787 

The  Netheriandera  expel  the  AuaCrians l^'^^ 

Second  Turkish  war 1787-1793 

Calonna  calls  an  Assembly  of  Notables Feb.  1787 

The  boldest  speakers  against  taxation  in  the  parliament  of  Paris 

are  arrested  and  banished  to  Troyes Aug.  1787 

Gustavus  in.  wages  war  with  Kussia 1  '88 

Brienne  compelled  to  reagn  his  ministry Aug.  1788 

Neckar's  second  ministry 1788,1789 

The  Estates  summoned Dec.  1788 

Oczakow  stormed  by  Potemkin  .  Dee.  17,  1788 

The  Federal  Constitution  of  the  United  States  of  America  goes 

into  effect March  4, 1789 

George  Washington,  President  of  the  United  Slates  .  .  ,1789  —  1797 
The  Third  Estate  declares  itself  a  National  Assembly  .  -  June  17,1789 
The  Hall  of  Assembly  closed June  20, 1789 
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Mirabeaa  opposes  the  dissolution  of  the  Assembly       .        .        .  June  27, 1789 

Storming  of  the  Bastille July  14,  1789 

The  equality  of  citJzetia  dodared Aug.  4,  1789 

Guatavua  meditates  war  with  France 1790 

The  Netherlands  declare  their  independence      ....  1 790 

Death  of  Joseph  IL Feb.  30,  1790 

Leopold  II.  of  Austria 1790 — 1792 

The  fortress  of  Ismail  stormed  by  Suwaroff Dec.  22,  1790 

Feast  of  the  Federation  at  Paris July  14,  1790 

Prince  Potemkin,  favorite  of  Catherine  n.,  died  ...  1 791 

Tie  death  of  Mirabeau Apr.  2,  1791 

The  Poles  reorganize  their  government May  3,  1791 

Louis  attempts  to  escape  from  Paris June  21,  1791 

The  Eusaan  party  in  Poland  form  the   Confederation  of  Tar- 

gowicz Jan.  1792 

Gualavus  is  murdered  by  Ankerstrom Mar.  29,  1792 

France  declares  war  against  Austria  and  Prussia         .         .         .      April,  1792 

A  Russian  army  advances  into  Poland May,  1792 

Kosciuzko  defeated  by  the  Russians July  17,  1792 

The  assault  on  the  Hfltel  de  Ville        .         .         .    ,    .         .         .  Aug.  10,  1792 

The  Prussians  defeated  at  Valmy Sept.  20,  1792 

Itepubiicanism  established  in  France Sept.  21,  1793 

Custines  obtains  possesion  of  Mayenee Oct.  21,  1793 

Battle  of  Jenaappes Nov.  fi,  1792 

New  partition  of  Poland  between  Russia  and  Prussia  .        .        .  1793 

Condemnation  of  Louis Jan.  17,  1793 

Jan.  21,  1793 

ir  defeated  by  the  Austrians  at  Neerwinden  .         .  Mar.  18,  1793 

Chaher,  the  demE^gue,  executed  at  Lyons  ....  July  IG,  1793 
The  Dutch  and  Hanoverians  defeated  at  Handschooten      .         .    Sept,  8,  1793 

Trial  and  exeeution  of  Marie  Antoinette Oct.  1793 

The  French,  under  Iloche,  defeated  at  Kaiserslautem         .         .         Nov.  1793 

Insurrection  of  the  Poles  under  Kosciuzko Apr.  1794 

Execution  of  Danton  and  Desmoulins Apr.  5,  1794 

Execution  of  Elizabeth,  sister  of  Louis  XVL  ....  May  10,  1794 
■  Jourdain  compels  the  evacuation  of  Belgium  ....  June  26,  1794 
The  Jacobins  denounced  in  the  Convention  ....  July  27,  1 794 
Execution  of  Robespierre,  St  Just,  Couthon,  Henriot,  and  other 

Jacobins, July  28,  1794 

Defeat  of  Kosciuzko Oct,  10,  1794 

ITie  French  compel  the  Prussians  to  retreat  ....  Oct.  1794 
Poland  divided  between  Austria,  Prussia,  and  Russia  .  .  .  Jan.  1795 
The  Convention  surrounded  by  the  Mob     .         .         .         Mar.  31,  Ap.  1,  1795 

Peace  of  Basle Apr.  6,  1795 

rhe  insurrection  of  the  Ist  Pi'airial May  20,  1795 

rhe  Austrians  get  possession  of  Heidelberg         ....  Sept  24, 1 795 

The  Royalist  party  suppressed Oct.  5,  1 795 

Bonaparte  defeats  Beaulieu  at  Mileamo  and  Montenotte     .         .  1799 
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De.;.  1797 

Feb.  1798 

jTuly  21,1798 


Feb.  1799 


Bonaparte's  victory  at  IIieBridgo  of  Lodi May  10, 179S 

Wurmser  defeated  at  Caatiglione Aug- 6,  1798 

JourdaindefeatedatWurzliurg  .         .         .         .    '    ■        •  Sept.  3,  1796 

Retreat  of  Moreau  through  the  Black  Forest      .  .  Sept.  19,  1796 

Peace  concluded  between  the  Germans  and  French  .  .  .  Oct,  34,  1798 
French  victoriee  at  Areola,  Bivoli,  La  Fayoiita  .  ■  •  Jan.,  Feb.  1797 
Pope  Piua  VI.  concludes  the  peace  of  Tolenlino.  .  .  •  Feb.  19,  1797 
Austria  concludes  the  peace  of  Lecben  with  Bonaparte  .  .  Apr.  18,  1797 
The  royalist  deputies  arrested  at  the  Tuileries     ....    Sept- 4,  1797 

The  peace  of  Campo-Formio Oct.  17,  1 

Bonaparteopens  the  congress  at  Kasladt    . 

Piua  VI.  deprived  of  his  temporal  power     .      ,  . 

Mamelukes  defeated  by  Bonaparte  near  the  Pyramids 

Insurrection  at  Cairo  againat  the  French     . 

Rome  retaken  from  the  Neapolitans     . 

The  Partheuopeian  republic  eaUblished  at  Naples 

Bonaparte  marchea  against  Syria 

He  besieges  Jean  d'Acrc,  but  is  repulsed     . 

French  defeated  at  Stoekach  by  Archduke  Charlei 

The  French  am.bassadors  assaulted  on  leaving  Eas 

The  Eussians  conquer  the  Cisalpine  republic 

Cardinal  Ruffo  storms  Naples      .... 

Bonaparte  defeats  the  Turks  at  Aboukir      . 

Pope  Pius  VI.  dies  in  Paris         .... 

French  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Novi . 

Russians  defeated  by  the  French  at  Zurich 

The  Duke  of  York's  retreat  from  the  Netherlands 

Bonaparte  returns  to  France       .... 

He  forma  a  new  constitution  in  France,  and  takes  the  direction 

of  affairs  into  his  own  hands     .... 
Victory  of  Kleber  at  Heliopolis  .... 

Death  of  Suwaroff 

Napoleon's  passt^e  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard 

The  Austrians  defeated  at  Montebello 

The  rout  of  the  Austrians  at  Marengo 

March  of  Macdonald  and  Moneey  over  the  Grisons 

Defeat  of  the  Austrians  at  Hohenlinden 

Attempt  to  kill  Bonaparte  by  the  infernal  machine 

Peace  of  Luneyille 

Battle  of  Canopus  in  Egypt.    Death  of  Abereromlne 
The  French  clergy  made  subject  to  the  Pope  '    . 
Alexander,  son  of  Paul,  declared  emperor  ofEussia 
The  Concordat  concluded  with  Eome 
The  French  conveyed  by  the  English  from  Egypt 

Peace  of  Amiens 

Bonaparte  made  consul  for  life     .... 
The  Imperial  Diet  (Germany)     .... 
The  cantons  in  Switzi^riand  are  made  independent 
47 


Mar.  20,  1799 

Mar.  25,  1799 

Apr.  28,  1799 

June,  1799 

June  IS,  1799 

July  25,1799 

Aug.  1799 

Aug.  5,  1799 

Sept.  25,  2e,  1799 

Oct.  1799 

Oct.  9,  1799 


Nov.  9,  X799 

Mar.  20,  1800 

May,  1800 

May,  1800 

June  9,  1800 

June  14,  1800 

July,  1800 

Dec.  S,  1800 

Dec.  24,  1800 

Feb.  9,  1301 

Mar.  21,  1801 

April  3, 1801 

May  24,  1801 

July  15,  1801 

Sept.  1801 

Mar.  27,  1802 

Aug.  2,  1802 

Feb.  25,  1803 

Feb.  1803 
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.  May  I 

.  Mar.  21,  1 
.  May  1 

March,  1; 
.  Oct.  14,  1 
.  Oct.  20,  1 
.  Oct  21,  1 
Nov.  i: 
Nov.  13,  1 
Dec.  2,  1 
Dee.  26,  1 
.  Dee.  27,  1 

.  Aug.  2' 


.    Oct.  28,  1 


.  May  24,  !■ 


War  declared  by  the  Englisli  agiunst  ibe  French 
Bonaparte's  troops  advance  upon  Hanover 
SxecutioD  of  the  Duke  d'Enghien 
Napoleon  proclaimed  emperor     . 
Bepublicauism  in  Italy  changed  into  monarchy 
The  Austrian  general.  Mack,  shut  up  in  Ulm 
The  capitulatjoa  of  Dim      .... 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.     Death  of  Nelson 
Napoleon  defeats  the  Bussiana  at  Dimstein 

Murat  enters  Vienna 

Victory  of  Napoleon  at  Auaterlita 

The  peace  of  Presburg        .... 

The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  ceases  in  Naples 

Death  of  Pitt 

Palm,  bookseller  of  Nuremberg,  suffers  death 

The  PruBsiaus  defeated  at  Saalfield  by  tlic  French 

The  double  battle  of  Jena  and  Aueretadt     . 

Hohenlohe  and  17,000  men  surrender  at  Prcnzlow 

Napoleon  makes  peace  with  the  Elector  of  Saxony 

BatUe  of  Eylaa  between  the  French  and  ~ 

Dantzic  surrendered  to  marshal  Lefebvre 

Napoleon  abolishes  the  tribunate 

Peace  of  Tilsit  concluded    . 

Bombardment  of  Copenhagen.     Capture  of  the  Danish  fleet  by 

the  English      ..... 
The  flight  of  the  Lisbon  court  to  the  Brazils.    Jnnot 

Besiuon  of  Lisbon 

Godoy  delivers  Spiun  to  Napoleon 
Charles  IV.  abdicates  the  throne  of  Spain  . 
1,200  French  killed  in  the  insurrection  at  Madrid 
Napoleon  names  hie  brother  Joseph  king  of  Spain 
The  Spaniards  driven  back  at  Kio  Seco   by  " 
Dupont's  capitulation  at  Baylen,  in  Andalusia      . 

Capitulation  of  Cintra 

Meeting  at  Erfurt  of  Alexander  and  Napoleon    . 

Napoleon  enters  Madrid,  and  restores  Joseph 

Saragossa  taken  by  the  French    .... 

Gustavus  lY.  deprived  of  the  crown  of  Sweden  . 

Austria  sends  an  army  into  Bavaria  and  Italy 

It  is  defeated  at  Abenshei^  and  Eckmuhl    . 

The  two  days'  combat  at  Aspern  and  Eslingen    . 

Napoleon  destroys  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope 

Major  Von  Schill  falls  during  the  assault  of  Stralsund 

Pope  Kus  Vn.  taken  from  Rome  by  violence 

The  Austrians  defeated  at  Wagrara     . 

Napoleon  unites  the  States  of  the  Chtirch  to  the  French  territory    July  6, 

The  Austrians  conclude  the  truce  of  Znaym         .  .         .  July  12, 

The  French  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Talavera         .  .  July  28, 


Sept.  : 
takes  pos- 


.    March,  1 

.  July  14 
.  July  22,  1; 
.  Aug.  30,  1 
.  Sept.  27 
.     Dec.  4 
.  Feb.  20,  1 
.  Mar.  IS,  1! 

.   AprQ  20  - 
May  21,  22,  1 
.  May  27,  li 
.  May  3 
.  June  IG,  1 
Julys 
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CHRONOLOGICAL   tABLB. 


Death  of  Sir  John  Moore  at  Corunna 

The  attempted  assassination  of  Napoleon  by 

Napoleon  divorced  from  Josephine 

Hofer,  the  Tyrolese,  shot  at  Mantua    . 

Napoleon  annexes  Hamburg,  Bremen,  Lubeck, 
of  Oldenburg  io  the  French  empire 

Bemadotte  declared  successor  to  the  Swedish  throne 

Birth  of  a  son  (the  king  of  Borne)  to  Napoli 

The  French  cross  the  Niemen,  and  enter  Wilna 

Wellington  defeats  Marmont  at  Salamanca 

The  battle  of  Smolensk  fought    . 

The  French  gain  the  battle  of  the  Borodino 

The  French  army  enters  Moscow 

The  battle  of  Malo-Jaroslowetz    . 

The  passage  of  the  Beresina 

Prussia  forms  an  alliance  with  Russia 

The  French  victorious  at  Liitzen  and  Baufaen 

The  English  gain  the  battle  of  Vittoria 

Austria  negotiates  at  the  congress  of  Prague 

Austria  declares  war  i^ainat  France   . 

The  Prusso-Swedisharmy  victorious  in  the  battles 

and  Dennewitz 

Bapoleonivins  the  battle  of  Dresden    . 
Macdonald  defeated  on  the  Katzbach,  in  Silesia 
Vandamme  and  his  whole  army  surrounded  and 

at  Culm 

The  allied  armies  unite  in  the  plain  of  Leipsie 
The  French  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
Victory  gwned  by  the  French  at  Hanau 
Blucher  crosses  the  Khine    .         .         .         - 
Norway  ^ven  to  Sweden  by  the  peace  of  Kiel 
The  armies  of  Blucher  and  Schwarzeiiboi^  me 

and  gain  the  battle  of  Brienne  . 
Napoleon  obtains  the  victory  of  Montereau 
Blucher  gains  fresh  advantagf  "  "  "^ 

Negotiations  between  the  allies  and  Napoleon  1 

his  dethronement  resolved  on  . 
The  allies  enter  Paris    .         .         •         .         ■ 
Napoleon  resolves  to  abdicate  in  favor  of  bis  son 
He  signs  an  unconditional  act  of  abdication  . 
Soult  defeated  by  Wellington  at  Toulouse    . 
Napoleon  lands  at  Elba         ..... 
Fer^nand  restores  unlimited  monarchy  in  Spmn 
First  peace  of  Paris  concluded 
Louis  XVm.  placed  on  the  French  throne 
Napoleon  lands  on  the  south  coast  of  France 
Grenoble  opens  her  gates  to  him 


T  the  French 


.  July  28,  1809 
.  Oct.  13,  1809 
.  Dec.  15,  1809 
.  Feb.  18,  1810 

'7 
.  July  9,  ISJO 
.  Aug.  21,  1810 
.  Mar.  20,  181-2 
.  July  16,  1812 
.  July  22,  1812 


.    Sept.  7,  1812 

.  Sept.  14,  1812 

.   Oct.  2i,  1812 

Nov.  2S-29,  II 


Feb.  3 


1813 


May  2  and  20,  1813 
.  June  21,  1S13 
.  July  12,  1813 
.Aug.  12,  1813 


and  Sept.  6,  1813 

Aug.  26,  27,  1813 

.  Aug,  26,1813 


Aug.  29,  30,  1813 

.     Oct.  8,  1813 

Oct  16,  18,  1813 

Oct.  30,  31,1813 

Jan.  1,  1814 

Jan.  U,  1814 


Mar.  7  and  9,  1814 

Mar.  20,  21,  1814 
Mar.  31,  1814 
April  4,  1814 
April  7,  1811 
April  10, 1814 
May  4,  1814 
May  10,  1814 
May  30,  1814 
May  30, 1814 
Mar.  1,  1815 
.  Mar.  20,  1818 
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CHEONOLOGICAL  TABLE. 


Marat  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Tolenlino May  23,  1815 

The  French  compel  the  Prusaana  to  retreat  at  Ligny .         .         .  June  16, 1815 

EatUe  of  Waterloo June  18,  1815 

Bapoleon  resigaa  in  favor  of  Napoleon  II June  22,  1815 

Paria  surrendered  to  Wellington  and  Bluuher  ....  July  8,  1815 
Alexander  of  Kusaia,  Francis  of  Austria,  and  Frederick  WiUiam 

m.  of  Prussia  form  the  Holy  Alliance Sept.  25,  181 S 

Kapoleon  arriyes  at  St.  Helena Oct.  18,  1815 

Second  peace  of  Paris  arranged Nov.  20,  1815 

Democratic  display  at  the  festival  of  the  Wartburg  .  .  .  Oct.  18,  1817 
James  Munroe,  President  of  the  United  States    ....    I8I7  —  1825 

Geoi^e  Sand  aasaswnatea  Kotzebue Mar.  23,  1819 

Sand  is  executed Sept.  1819 

Baote  at  Manchester  suppressed  by  Ihe  military  ....  1819 

lusurreetionof  the  soldiers  at  Cadiz Jan.  1,  1820 

George  IT.  king  of  England 1820—1830 

Aasassination  of  the  due  de  Herri  by  Louvel  ....  Feb.  13,  1830 
Dismisaon  of  the  moderate  ministry  of  Decaze  ....  March,  1820 
Ferdinand  of  Spain  obliged  to  summon  the  Cort^  and  swear  to 

the  conatituUon Mar,  7,  1820 

Pepe  and  Carascosa,  with  the  insurgent,  enter  Naples         .         .  July  13,  1820 

Geoi^e  IV.  attempfa  to  divorce  his  wife 1820 

The  Holy  Alliance  suppresses  the  liberal  movement   .         .         .  Jan.  1821 

Missouri  admitted  into  the  Union  by  a  compromise  on  the  subject 


of  slavery 


1821 


John  VI.  returns  to  Lisbon,  and  swears  to  a  new  constitution  for 

Portugal  and  Brazil J^"-  ^^'  ^^^^ 

A  revolution  in  Piedmont.     Victor  Enmiannel  abdicates      ,         .    March,  1821 

Greece  rises  in  arms March,  1821 

The  Fiedmontese  liberals  resist  at  Novara Ap"'-  1821 

Napoleon  Bonaparte  died May  5,  1821 

The  sacred  band  of  the   Greeks  destroyed  by  the   TTirta  in 

Wallachia June  19,  1821 

Queen  Caroline  (of  England)  died Aug.  7,  1821 

Ixird  Castlereagh  conunitted  suicide Aug.  12,  1822 

The  Holy  Alliance  requires  the  Spanish  Cortes  to  alter  the  con- 

.BaJn.         .  0't-^>^ 

A  French   army,   under  the   duke  of  Angouleme,  crosses  the 

Pyrenees ^^".1833 

They  appear  before  Cadiz Aug.  5, 1823 

Ferdinand  VIL  replaced  on  the  Spanish  throne  .         .         .         .    Nov.  7,  1823 

Byron  dies  in  Greece Apnl  19, 1824 

Don  Miguel  is  banished  from  Portugal April,  1824 

Gen.  Lafayette  visits  the  United  States '82* 

Louis  XVlII.dIes ^^P'-  '^'  18^* 

John  Quincy  Adams,  President  of  the  United  States  .  .  .  1825—1829 
Count  of  Artoia  becomes  king  of  France,  as  Charles  X  .  .May  29,  1825 
Emperor  Alexander  dies Decl,  1825 
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CHEONOLOQICAL  TABLB. 


Join  VI.  of  Portugal  dies Mar.  10,  182S 

Miaaolonglii  taken April  22, 1828 

The  destructioft  of  the  Janissaries  at  Constantinople     .        .         ■       June,  182S 

Canning,  prime  minister  of  England,  dies Aug.  8,  1827 

Battle  of  Navarino Oct,  20,  1827 

Don  Miguel  is  proclaimed  king  of  Portugal  ....       June,  18  2S 

Irish  Catholics  admitted  to  parliament 1829 

Gen.  Andrew  Jackson,  Preadcnt  of  the  United  States  .  .  1829  —  1837 
Capo  diatria  appointed  President  of  the  Greek  States         .         .        July,  1829 

The  French  Chambers  dissolved Aug.  8,  1829 

The  Eusaans  surmount  the  Balkan Sept.  14, 1829 

William  IV.  on  the  English  throne 1830  —  1837 

Frederick  of  Spain  abolishes  the  Salic  law Mar.  29,  1830 

Algiers  taken  by  the  French July  6,  1830 

The  Eevolution  of  July  broke  out July  26,  1830 

Lonis  Philippe  appointed  regent July  29,  1830 

Louis  Philippe  king  of  the  French 1830— 18*7 

A  conspiracy  against  Kussia  breaksout  In  Poland        .         .         .  1830 

Isabella,  daughter  of  Frederick  of  Spain,  born  ....  Oct.  1830 
Antwerp  bombarded  by  the  Dutch  general,  Chasafi      .         .         .        Nov.  1830 

A  fi^e  constitution  given  to  Hesse  Cassel 1831 

A  Russian  army  of  200,000  men  marches  into  Poland  ,         .  Jan.  25,  1831 

A  disturbance  excited  in  Paris  on  the  day  of  the  due  de  Bern's 

deati,  by  the  raising  of  the  white  flag Feb.  15,  1831 

The  Beform  BiU  passed Mar.  1,  1831 

Insurrections  in  Paris  and  Lyons  suppressed        .        .         .      1831, 1832,  1834 

Battle  of  Ostrolenka May  2G,  1831 

Belgium  separated  from  Holland  ......       June,  1831 

Thirty  frienda  of  the  Russians  murdered   at   Warsaw.     Czai^ 

toryski  flies  to  the  camp  of  Dcmbinski Aug.  1831 

Warsaw  and  Praga  surrender Sept.  G,  7,  1831 

Don  Pedro  compels  Don  Miguel  to  renounce  the  Portuguese 

crown,  and  leave  the  country 1832  —  1831 

The  French  seize  on  Ancona,  and  keep  it  several  years      .         .  Fob.  23,  1832 
Otho  elected  king  of  Greece        .......        May,  1832 

The  Hambacher  Festiyal,  in  Ehenish  Bavaria      ....   May  27,  1833 

The  duchess  of  Berrl  unsuccessful  in  raising  Vendue  .         .         ,         Nov.  1833 
South  Carolina  attempts  to  nullify  a  law  of  the  United  States      .  Kov.  19,  1832 
Holland  desists  from  the  contest  with  Belgimn     ....  Dec.  1832 

The  German  liberals  attempt  to  disperse  the  diet         .         .         .     April  3, 1833 

Frederick  VU.  of  Spain  dies Sept  29,  1833 

The  Basques,  led  by  Zumalacarreguy  and  Cabrera,  rise  in  (avor 

of  Don  Carlos Oct.  1833 

Twenty-one  persons  lose  their  lives  by  the  attempt  of  Fieschi  to 

murder  Louis  PhiUppe July  28, 1835 

Slave  Emancipation  Bill  passed Aug.  1835 

Charles  X.  dies  at  Gorz 183S 

Martin  Van  Buren.  Pcesident  of  the  United  States      .        .         .     1837  —  1841 
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